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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Mohandas Karamcband Gandhi was born on October 
5, 1869. Caste, Bank; Son of Karamchand Gandhi, 
Dewan of Porebunder, Rajkote and some other Kathia- 
war States; He was educated at the Kathiawad High 
School, later at London University and the Inne** Trmple. 
On return from London was enrolled as advocate of the 
Bombay High Court, j Went to Natal and thence to the 
Transvaal on a legal mission. Was enrolled as Advocate 
of the Natal Supreme Court. Decided to remain there. 
Founded the Natal Indian Congress, 1894. Returned to 
India, 1895. Agitation in India on behalf of the Natal 
and Transvaal Indians. Returned to Durban. On landing 
attacked by the mob and narrowly escaped death ; led 
an Indian Ambulance Corps m the Anglo-Boer war, 
1899 ; Returned to India in 1901 to recoup his health. 
Again returned to S. Africa to lead the Indian deputa- 
tion to place the Indian view of the South African Indian 
trouble before Mr. Chamberlain. Enrolled as attorney 
of the Supreme Court of Transvaal and founded the 
Transvaal British Indian Association and was its 
Hon. Secretary and principal legal adviser. Founded 
the Indian Opinion in 1903 ; and the Phoenix 
Settlement. Led a Stretcher Bearer Corps m the 
native rebellion in 1906 ; Agitation against the Anti- 
Asiatic Act, 1906 ; Deputation to England for the repeal 
of the Act ; Passive Resistance movement begun against 
the Act ; Negotiations between General Smuts and 
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Gandhi and compromise. Smuts later denying the pro- 
mise of repeal of the law, again commenced passive re- 
sistance. Imprisoned twice for breaking the law. Again 
went to England m 1909 to lay the Indian case before 
the British public ; Provisional settlement in 1911 ; Mr, 
Gokhale’s visit to South Africa. On the Government 
declining to fulfill the settlement of 1911, organised a re- 
vival of the passive resistance movement. Final settle- 
ment m 1914 ; Visit to England ; raised an Indian Ambu- 
lance Corps in 1914; Returned to India, 1915; Founded 
the Satyagrahashram at Ahmedabad ; Took part in the 
settlement of the Champaran labour troubles m 1917 and 
Kaira famine and Ahmedabad mill strike, 1918; Recruiting 
campaign 1918 ; Agitation against the Rowlatt Act and 
the inauguration of the Satyagraha movement, 1919 ; 
Arrested at Kosi on his way Delhi and sent back to 
Bombay; Punjab disorders and the official atrocities, 1919; 
Was member of the Congress Committee of Enquiry into 
the Punjab atrocities ; Took part in the Khilafat Agitation. 
Inauguration of the Non-co-operation campaign, 1920 ; 
Interview with Lord Reading May, 1921 ; appointed sole 
executive authority of the Congress in 1921 session of the 
Congress ; Civil Disobedience programme, February 1922 ; 
Suspension of Civil Disobedience campaign on account of 
Chaiiri Chaura riots, February 1922 ; Arrested on March 
10, 1922, tried and sentenced to six years simple imprison- 
ment. 



“YOUNG INDIA” 

' I' 

Founded by Mr. Jnmnadas Dwarkadas of Bombay; 
Subsequently passed into the hands' of a syndicate oJ 
which Mr. Shankerlal Banker was a member; After the 
deportation of Mr. Hornimin oi iht Bombay Ohronich^ 
which wa^ at the same time put under censorship, Mu 
Gandhi assumed charge of Young India ; When censor- 
ship was removed and Chronicle was able to write 
independently, Young India was removed to Ahmedabad,^ 
(See Introductory x^iticle.) ^ 




IH^RODUCTION 

\The movement of ^on^o- operation has been criticised 
by its Indian and noiylndlan adversaries as a product of 
impatient idealism, impet^sity and unreason or a deve- 
lopment of philosophic anarchism making for ultimate 
paralysis of society i^semi The leaders of the movement 
have been variously crit^sed and Mahatma Gandhi him- 
self is spoken of as haviug captured the Mussalmans and 
the Congress to serve his own Tolstoyan ends. The 
Congress of to-day has been represented as having nothing 
in it of the spirit of its founders and drifted into unchar- 
tered seas with no definite future before it. 

It is not my purpose to take up one by one the criti- 
cisms that have been levelled against the Congress and its 
leaders or the movement of Non-co-operation. The Civil 
Disobedience Committee Report has, however, answered 
the charge levelled against the door of the Congress in the 
narrative portion of the Non-co-operation movement. 

A Look Back 

I admit that the Congress of to-day has undergone 
fundamental changes in programme, policy and outlook, 
pe}|h|||ii 'Ibeyond the recognition of its originators. I also 
the present leaders of theCongress and its 
^^OT'and file do not have that remarkable faith in British 
and fair-play which inspired its great founders, 
^^ht^hange that has come over the country with the I^st 
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forty years is colossal and it is my opinion ^hal^the Con- 
gress has only moved with the times and performed fe 
principal function of mir roring the thoughts of the 
majority of the thinking peopTe^ofTTridia,^ To understand 
the change that has come over the country and the insti- 
tution of the Congress and the attitgi-de of Non-co-opera- 
tion it has felt constrained to addpt towards existing 
system of government, a brief and cursory survey of the 
historical events since the commencement of the British 
rule is necessary, for I venture t(^laim from what I have 
seen all over the country with xfiy own eyes and from 
what I happen to know from the evidence which the C. D. 
Committee have collected that the ,root that Non-co- 
operation has struck is as deep as British rule itself. 

The Company Rule 

I do not propose to examine at length the record of the 
first English rulers who were also the founders of the 
English Empire in India, but as the traditions of a Govern- 
ment have a bearing on its growth and the attitude of 
the people towards it, I may recall one or two observa- 
tions of eminent Englishmen themselves giving as they do 
what fair-minded critics thought of their countrymen’s 
performances. '*^In his impeachment of one of the English 
rulers of India, Mr. Edmund Burfe declared that Lord 
Warren Hastings had spllied the '^^^^^ancient hcmour ” of 
the English nation and “ trodden under foot ’f an old, 
great and wealthy country which he had “ turnl^d into a ^ 
desert. ’’I Another Englishman who was also a 1 servant^ 
Imperialist and a retired Anglo-Indian, Lord Macanlay^ 
described the achievements of British rule in Ind^a ii^’h^K'-i 
following terms : f Thirty millions of human beings were 
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reduced to the extremity of wretchedness. They had 
been accustomed to live under tyranny but never under 
tyranny like this. That Government oppressive as the 
most oppressive form of barbarian despotism was strong 
with all the srrength of civilization. ” When such were 
the facts which shocked Englishmen themselves, the 
feelings of Indians who were most affected could be 
imagined. Macaulay quotes the words of a Muslim historian, 
according to whom ‘‘ the people under their (the English) 
dominion groan everywhere and are reduced to poverty 
and distress. O, God, Come to the assistance of thy 
afSicted servants and deliver them from the oppressions 
which they suffer.'’^ 

(The exposure of British rule by critics in England who 
were ashamed of the doings of their brethren abroad and 
the resentment they were producing on the oppressed 
people themselves hastened the evolution of some orderly 
and sympathetic government. Indian Civil Service though 
European in character and consititution, was established ; 
a judicial system, however defective and biassed, was 
adopted ; and the administration of the Land Revenue 
With all its limitations and imperfections was taken up. 
A sort of artificial peace was secured to save the face 
of the East India Company, but real contentment which 
had existed in days gone by was conspicuous only by its 
absence. Conscious of the deep-seated discontent in the 
land, the government undertook some beneficient measures, 
amongst which may be mentioned the opening of Colleges in 
Calcutta and the grant of liberty to the press (1817-1836). 
But the heart of the Government remained unchanged, 
'They pursued with a vigour which was equalled only by 
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been accustomed to live under tyranny but never under 
■tyranny like this. That Government oppressive as the 
most oppressive form of barbarian despotism was strong 
■with all the srrength of civilization. ” When such were 
the facts which shocked Englishmen themselves, the 
feelings of Indians who were most affected could be 
imagined. Macaulay quotes the words of a Muslim historian, 
according to whom “ the people under their (the English) 
dominion groan everywhere and are reduced to poverty 
and distress. O, God, Come to the assistance of thy 
afflicted servants and deliver them from the oppressions 

which they suffer.”^ _ . t-. , ^ , 

exposure of British rule by critics in England who 

were ashamed of the doings of their brethren abroad and 
the resentment they were producing on the oppressed 
people themselves hastened the evolution of some orderly 
and sympathetic government. Indian Civil Service though 
European in character and consititution, was established ; 
a judicial system, however defective and biassed, was 
adopted ; and the administration of the Land Revenue 
with all its limitations and imperfections was taken up. 
A sort of artificial peace was secured to save the face 
of the East India Company, but real contentment which 
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its callousness their annexations policy. Native State after 
Native State under one pretext or another was annexed 
to the British Empire. The annexation of Oudh in 1856* 
was the last straw to break the camel’s back. The 
leaders, though unorganised and mutually destructive, 
united m their hatred of the aliens and appealed in sheer 
despair to the patriotism and prejudice of the Indian 
soldiery. The response was electric and the result was 
what English writers call “the Great Indian Mutiny” 
w|iichjaccording to some Indian critics was really a war 
of independence from EnghshjcontfoL 

The Rebellion of ISSy 
In Oudh the rebellion of 1857 was certainly not a 
mutiny of mere soldiers. The populace took part in it. 
It was a war of liberation to them. And they had to pay 
heavy penalty in devasted homes and desolated heart^C 
“ The Gupty flowed red with flood” said a venerable lady 
who had witnessed the fight. 

Under the Crown ^ 

Queen Victoria issued her famous proclamation of 1858 
to act as a soothing balm to the bleading hearts holding 
forth the hope of equal opportunities for all irrespetive of 
race and creed, assuring the oppressed and down-trodden 
people that “injUiejr prosper ity^^wjll be our strength, in 
thjBir*.dcHitentmgit our security .and mjhm gratitude our 
reward,” The q^ual gulf that yawns between profession 
and practice rendered the gracious Proclamation nugatorf 

a fact "which was deplored from time to time by far^ 

sighted Englishmen themselves. Mr, Bright put iniA; 
nutshell the Indian situation at the time : “ All over 
vast regioBs’% said he “there are countless millions help^'"’ 
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less and defenceless, deprived of their natural leaders and 
their ancient chiefs, looking with only some small ray of 
hope to that omnipresent and irresistible power by which 
they have been subjected.*’ “ Is it possible”, he asked,’" 
to touch a cord in the hearts of Englishmen to raise them 
to a sense of the miseries inflicted on that unhappy 
country by crimes and blunders of our rulers here. 
If you have steeled ygjy, againt the natives, 

if nothing can stir you to s^^mpathy with their 
miseries, at least have pity upon your own countrymen”. 
If the general administration was tyrannical and 
unscrupulous, the financial mismanagement was appaling 
— so appaling in that Henry Fawcett characterised it 
as “ magnificent meanness’.. \ The British Government 
thought that matters had reached the stage when investi- 
gation or at least a show of it, should be made. A 
Parliamentary Committee was appointed with Fawcett 
himseif as its Chairman to inquire into the financial 
administration of India. Fawcett’s laquiiy only served to 
bring him into close touch with Indians for whose welfare 
he strove hard in Parliament, but it could not stop that 
financial extravagance and exploitation inevitably asso- 
ciated with every foreign rule. Fawcett was defeated in 
one of the general elections. English educated Indians who 
were the only politically minded people at the time raised 
a subscr'iption of £ 750 to enable him to get mto Parlia- 
ment at the next earliest possible opportunity which he 
did, to serve India with redoubled earnestness. 

Parliament’s Indifference 
Neitiier the ** Indian member” as Fawcett came to be 
called^ iacr dtiier friends of India could produce any 
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impression On Parliament which seemed to pursue the same 
old course. What Macaulay had said of Parliamentary 
indifference to India in the Company days was no less true 
under the Crown : — 

** A broken head in Cold Bath fields produces a 
greater sensation amongst us than three pitched 
battles in India, A few weeks ago, we had to 
decide on a claim brought by an individual against 
the revenues of India. If it had been an English 
question the walls would scarcely have held the 
members who could have flocked to the division. 
It wao an Indian question ; and we could scarcely, 
by dint of application, make a House Even my 
Right Honourable friend, the President of the 
Board of Control, gave his able and interesting 
explanation of the plan which he intended to 
propose for the Government of a hundred million 
of human beings, the attendance was not so large 
as I have often seen it on a turn pipe bill or a rail 
road bill.” 

Discontent and poverty were increasing in India. But 
Parliament would not care. 

COERClbN OF THE PRESS. 

The Go\^erment appointed Lord Lytton as the Viceroy 
as if to complete the ruin of a famine stricken country. 
Lord Lytton addressed himself to the task of raising ” a 
scientific frontier ” at immense expense besides conducting 
useless and expensive e±peditions against Afghanistan at 
the cost of the tax- payer. Lord Lytton's policy was called 
into question by the public, especially in the Vernactilar 
Press, which was freely eipressing the considered opinion 
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of the country, however unsavoury to the autocracy. Lord 
Lytton would neither face his critics nor look into their 
grievances but proceeded to a new law whereby he 
could gag the expression of uncomfortable opinion — a 
method which his successors have from time to time 
faithfully copied when placed in similar predicaments. In 
spite of the Vernacular Press Act the heroic band of early 
workers continued their work undaunted. The Amrita 
Bazar Patrika was dramatically converted in one night 
into an English newspaper. Other papers in the English 
language sg^rangjnto^i^lSiJ^ A vigorous agitation was 
started. Meetings were held in the principal towns of 
India. Babu Surendranath Banerjea who had entered 
politics after dismissal from the Indian Civil Service 
toured the country calling on the people to realise their 
duties and responsibilities. 

Lord Ripon, 

The increasing disturbance in the mind of the eduacted 
classes did not seem to have passed unnoticed when a 
wise, able and sympathetic statesman in the person of 
Lord Ripon was appointed as the Viceroy of India. 
Soon after his assumption of the reigns of administration 
Lord Ripon took up salutary measures of reform,- He 
repealed the Vernacular Press Act. He inaugurated the 
beginnings of local self-government which he considered 
as the foundation of National Self-Government. Lord 
Ripon did not bring any original conception of Local Self- 
Government. But he had imagination to realise that the 
organisation of village panchayats which had stood the 
test of ages and survived the shock of invasions living 
their even tenour of life in the serene rural atmosphere 
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on modern lines would greatly conduce to the benefit of 
the country. It is needless to go into his entire scheme. 
Suffice it to say that its spirit was stifled by a successive 
administration and agents of the bureaucracy^ with the 
result that the panchayats of old dwindled, jdecayed, and 
disappeared ; Municipal bodies m larger areas were no 
doubt unified and organised with a view to facilitate the 
work of the District Magistrate and Collector. English 
writers have admitted that ** two hundred and odd 
district councils and the seven hundred Municipalities of 
Biritish India have, compared with the ancient institutions 
of the village, a somewhat artificial air.” 

Thus the good intentions of Lord Ripon were defeated 
by the Indian Civil Service which had formed itself into 
a close corporation, a governing caste. 

The White Mutiny 

The opposition of the Indian Civil Service and non- 
official Europeans to Lord Ripon’s reforming 2 ;eal reach- 
ed its climax whtti he introduced the famous Ilbert Bill 
(1883) With the object of removing the ban on the Indian 
Magistracy in regard to the trial on European offenders. 
The Viceroy was reviled in the Anglo-Indian Press Witli 
i frenz:y ufaknown to Indian journalism before. The 
character and competence df the people of India tob were 
kttecked by the leadeirs of an “ Anglo-Indian Defence 
Aksbeiation” which was totmed to condhbt in offensive 
campaign against Lord Ripon ind the Ilbeft Bill. Not satis- 
fied with constitutional agitation and unparliamehtary 
Idhguage, the Anglo Indian extremist's went %step further 
Thfey wanted to try conclusions with a Viceroy who had 
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the temerity to introduce reforms which went against 
the grain of the Anglo Indian community, small as it 
was. Mr. Buckland has placed it on record that “ a 
conspiracy had been formed by a number of men in 
Calcutta who had bound themselves in the event of Gov- 
ernment adhering to their projected legislation to over- 
power the sentries at the Government House, to put the 
Viceroy on board a steamer at Chand Lai Ghat and 
send him to England via the Cape.” Lord Ripon had to 
abandon at last, in view of the artificial agitation of a 
handful of sojurners, .a matter of fundamental principle 
and barest justice. 

The Congress 

The Ilbert Bill controvery served as an eye-opener to 
the English educated patriots who reali 2 ;ed the value of 
organization in public life to bring pressure to bear on 
the powers-that-be. It was also^felt that if the Indian 
public were alert and disciplined, the hands of a sympa- 
thetic Viceroy could be considerably strengthend and 
-Anglo-Indian hostility effectively neutralized. The Indian 
Association of Calcutta organized a National Conference 
with a view to start constitutional agitation for th€ 
rights and previleges of Indians. A new Association 
called the National League was established in Bengal in 
.1884 to further safeguard the rights of the people. The 
Madras Mahajana Sabha was usherd into existence to 
awakeh iik the people of that presidency a sense of 
national consciousness. The Presidency Association of 
Bombay and the Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona were 
• doing useful service in their respective spheres. The 
.odtivities of the Provincial organizations had to be guid- 
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ed by a national organization the need for which had 
dawned on the mmds of the leaders of the time. Allan 
Octavian Hume menliontd the idea to the then Viceroy 
Lord Dufferin who welcomed it. In the words of 
Mr, W. C. Banerjea whom Mr. Hume had taken into his 
confidence, Lord Dufferin said that “there was no body of 
persons in this country who performed the functions 
whieh her Majesty’s oposition did in England. The 
Newspapers even if they really represented the views 
of the people were not reliable and as the English were 
necessarily ignorant of what was thought of them and 
their policy in the native circles it would be every 
desirable m the interests as well of the rulers as of the 
ruled that Indian politicians should meet early and point 
out to the Government in what respects the administra- 
tion was defective and how it could be improved.” 

The First Congress 

When the first Congress met in Bombay in 1885 it 
pointed out to the Government its defects and short- 
comings and the ways and meanb of effecting an improve- 
ment. It demanded (a) The abolition of the Council of 
the Secretary of State, (h) The reform and expansion of 
the Supieme and existing Local Legislative Councils, (c) 
The holding of simultaneous competetive examinations in 
England and in India for appointments m various Civil 
departments of the Public Service instead of in England 
only as hitherto, (d) The reduction of the military expen- 
diture. 

Council Reform. 

The second session of the Congress which was held at 
Calcutta in 1886 gave a definite shape to the reform propo- 
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sals by formulating a tentative scheme according to which 
not less than one half of the members of the enlarged 
councilt) vvUc to be elected and not more than one-fourth 
to be officials having seats ex-officio.' All legislative mea- 
sures and financial questions including Budgets whether 
these involved net or enhanced taxation or not were to be 
submitted to and dealt with by these Councils. The 
Congress scheme at the same time, conceded to the Exe- 
cutive Government the power of overruling the decision 
of the majority of the Council in case the acceptance of 
that decision would be prejudicial to public interest. But 
it stipaiaiv^d that the exercise of that power would be 
followed by the publication of the Government’s explana- 
tion, which failing to carry conviction, the overruled 
majority could appeal to the Standing Committee which, 
if it felt necessary, could report to the full House. 

Legal and Military Reforms. 

The Congress also asked for the extension of the sys- 
tem of trial by Jury into many parts of the country where 
it was not in existence, the withdrawal of the power vest- 
ed m Sessions Judges and High Courts of setting aside 
verdicts of acquittal, thus depriving the verdicts of juries 
of all finality ; the introduction into the Indian Code of 
Criminal Procedure a provision, similar to that embodied 
in the summary jurisdiction Act of England, enabling 
accused persons in warrant cases, to demand, if they so 
desired, trial by the Court of Sessions instead of by the 
Magistrate ;* and last but not least, the complete separation 
of judicial and executive functions. 

The Calcutta Congress also appealed to the Govern- 
ment to authorise a system of volunteering. 
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The third Session of the Congress which was held 
at Madras, besides confirming the Resolutions of its 
predecessors resolved (1) That the military service in 
its higher grades should be opened to Indians and that 
military colleges should be established in India to edu- 
cate and train Indians for a military career as officers of 
the Indian army (b) That the arms Act be modified, (c) 
That a ^3’’st^m of technical education be introduced to en- 
cour'ige ’T^digeneous manufactures and utilise indigenous 
talents and skill. 

Congress and the Goverment. 

The demands of the Congress were not viewed with 
approval by Anglo-India. Even Lord Dufferin who him- 
self had suggested the idea of the Congress playing the 
part of Her Majesty’s opposition appeared to be influen- 
ced by his bureaucratic environment. Speaking at St. 
Andrew’s Dinner at Calcutta on November 30, 1888, 
Lord Dufferin ridiculed the Congressmen as ”a microsco- 
pic minority”, a phrase which the Anglo-Indian Press was 
destined to repeat for over 30 years and characterised 
their aim as ” a big jump into the unknown.” When the 
fourth Congress met at Allahabad on the 26th December, 
Mr. George Yule who presided did not mind the vapour- 
ings of responsible men, for, he pointed out every great 
movement had to pass through three stages of ri dimil su abuse 
^nd.£once^ion. And one of the vigilant friends of the 
Congress iti England, Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, took the 
Indian Viceroy to severe task in one of his important 
pronouncements. Lord Dufferin unlike iiis proud suc- 
cessors prone to cover their mistake under the camouflage 
pf prestige, frankly explained in a letter which he wrote 
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to Mr. Bradlaugh that he had not misrepresented the 
Congress, that he neither directly nor by implication sug- 
gested that the Congress was seditions, that he always 
spoke of the Congress in terms of sympathy and respect and 
treated its members with great personal civility, that he was 
always in favour of a Civil Service reform so that Indians 
might obtain more appointments in it as proved by his 
appointments of the Indian Civil Service Commission and 
that he himself was in favour of such a reform of the 
Provincial Councils as he (Mr. Bradlaugh) appeared to 
advocate.^* 

Council Reform ; first Official Attempt. 

Lord Dufferin initiated discussion on the question of 
Council reforms and his Commettee recommended that 
Councils should see all papers freely and discuss all 
matters openly and that the Budget estimates should be 
considered by a Standing Committee and if necessary, 
by ths Councils themselves. The Dufferin Committee fur- 
ther suggested that members should be elected but not 
more than two-fifths and power should be reserved to 
Government to pass certain measures even if the majority 
went against them. 

Lord Dufferin himself was not prepared to go so far as 
his Committee. No matter to what degree the liberali- 
sation of Th^-Counoils may take place,” said he “ it will 
be necessary to leave in the hands of ea^ Aovmcial 
Government the ultimate decision upon all important 
questions and the paramount control of its own policy. It 
is in this view that we have arranged that the nominated 
members of the Council should outnumber the elected 
members at the same time that the Governor has been em- 
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powered to overrule his Council whenever he feels himself 
called upon by circumstances to do so.” 

If the Viceroy whittled away some of the forward 
aspects of the proposals of his Committee, the Secretary 
of State turned over the Viceregal recommendations 
altogether and gave a paltry substitute in their place. 
Lord Cross considered it unwise to introduce” the prin- 
ciple of election which, he said, was a fundamental 
change.” Mr. Gladstone himself, speaking for the opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons was not “ at all disposed 
to ask them at once to produce” what he felt to be 
large and imposing results” and woald content 
himself by ‘Hooking presumptively with the greatest 
amount of expectation and hope to the Municipal bodies 
and 'the Local authorities in India in which the elective 
elements is already included,” 

The nineth 4^ongress which met at Lahore in 1893 
resolved that in regard to the Council’s Act of 1892 there 
should be material alterations alike in the Rules of the 
Government of India and in the practice of most of 
the Local Governments and further deplored that the 
Punjab should still be denied the right to be represented 
either in the Viceroy’s or in any Local Council. Four 
years later the Punjab was given “ the boon” as the 
Congress in its exuberance of gratitude called it, of a 
Legislative Council but the Councillors had neither the 
right of interpellation nor the people the right of recom- 
mending Councillors for nomination, which the other 
provinces enjoyed. 

“ Law and Order ” 

With the growth of public life in the country the Govern- 
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.rnent began to strengthn the Police with a view to check 
that growth. When the 13th Congress met at Amroati m 
1897 it had to pronounce its verdict on a strange situation 
that the bureaucracy had developed in the course of the 
year m certain parts of the country. The plague measures 
at Poona had shocked the orthodoxy of the Indian com- 
munity ; soldiers had trespassed into ladies’ quarters in 
Hindu and Moslem houses ; family temples have been 
polluted ; the president of the Plague Committee was 
murdered; the Natu brothers who had passionately 
appealed to the Government to interfere were for imprisoned 
without trial; Mr. Tilak and the editors of the two 
Vernacular papers were prosecuted and sentenced ; the 
British and the Anglo-Indian Press demanded that the 
Vernacular Press should be gagged. Lord George Hamil- 
ton the Secretary of State for India levelled a sweeping 
indictment against a whole nation when be said in the 
House of Commons. “ In India almost without warning, 
an apparently peaceful population might suddenly be- 
come as dangerous as criminal lunatics, with but one 
object before them — to murder the class alien to them.” 
Changes were also proposed in the law of sedition to deal 
a severe blow to the liberty of speech and writing and to 
increase the powers of the Police. The exercise of the 
special powers given by the Bngal Regulation III of 1818, 
Madras Regulation II of 1819 and Bombay Regulation 
XXV of 1827 reminded the country of the letters de cachet 
of Bourbon times The quartering of the Punitive Police 
at Poona was disapproved. Babu Surendranath Baner- 
jea, said speaking from the Congress platform : Brother 
delegates, security of life and property are the great foun- 
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dations upon which rests t^e vast, the stupendous, the 
colossal fabric of British rule in India. What becomes 
of these inestimable blessings if at any moment your 
property may be confiscated, and you may be arrested and 
left in custody without a trial and without a word of 
explanation ? What becomes of the boasted vaunt 
of the boon of personal liberty and personal security 
under British rule under these circumstances.” The faith 
of the stalwarts of the Congress in British justice was so 
great indeed that Mr. W. C. Bonner] ea considered that 
the remedy to the situation lay in appealing to the British 
public : I have no doubt” said he “ that the British nation 
will rise in their wrath, and free us from the trammels 
which Lord Elgin and his Councillors are forging for us.*^ 
In vain did the Congress agitate against the coercive 
policy. Two of its resolutions may be reproduced as they 
show how it fully realised the dangerous potentialities of 
the increase of the power of the Police and widening of 
the scope of the seditious laws. 

Resolved — that this Congress views with alarm and anxiety the changes 
proposed in the existing law of sedition as defined in section 124 A, and 
of circulating false repoitsas defined m section 5o5 of the Indian Penal 
Code and is of opinion that section 124, A of the Indian Penal Code 
requires amendment not in the direction of greater stringency but m that 
of greater freedom and if the law of sedition m India is to be made the san;ie 
as it is in England, the administration of it must be safeguarded in sub- 
stantially the same way as it is there, visr., that the trial of accused persons 
must always be by jury at least one half of whom should be persons of 
same nationality as the accused, and that their verdict should be 
unanimous. And this Congress strongly protests against cases of sedition 
being made triable by Magistrates and not by Courts of Sessions and H^igh 
Courts exclusively, as hithertofore, anfi against the proposal to invest 
District Magistrates with the power of calling upon persons who m their 
opinion dessiminate disaffection, to find sureties of good behaviour for 
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twelve months. This Congress is further of opinion that the changes in 
the law now proposed will be altogether at variance with the pledges 
given by Sir James Fitz-James Stephen when passing section 124 A of the 
Indian Penal Code through the Council and will deal an irreparable blow 
to liberty of speech and freedom of the Press thus retarding the progress 
of the country and creating terror instead of confidence in the minds of the 
people. 

Resolved — that this Congress desires to record its protest against the 
Criminal Procedure Bill of 1897 now pending before the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council as being a retrogade and reactionary measure which will add 
to the already large powers of the Police, invest Magistrates with a discre- 
tionary authority which they do not now possess, and curtail the powers 
of the High Courts, all to the extreme prejudice of accused persons, 

Propogana in England 

These modest and moderate demands of men who 
clung to the English King and Parliament with affection 
and devotion were brushed aside often, and whenever they 
were considered, it was too late and whatever concession 
that came was too halting and hesitating, more shadowy 
than real. The confirmation year after year of the Con- 
gress resolution on matters administrative, military^ finan- 
cial and legal did not produce the desired effect. Between 
1880 and 1900 there were four famines which m the 
opinion of the Congress were due to theappaling poverty 
intensified by the enormous dram of the national wealth, 
excessive taxation and over-assessment brought on by a 
policy of waste, followed by the government both in 
the civil and military departments. The elders of the 
Congress waited in deputation on the Viceroy and sent 
their representatives to England. The first deputation 
went in 1889 ; a year after another influential deputation 
fpllowed. Mr. W. C. Bannerjee and Dadabhai Naoroji 
practically made England their second home and the 
latter entered Parliament in course of time. An influential 
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British Congress Committee was appointed and the Con- 
gress voted Rs. 45,000 for its expenses. In 1890, the 
newspaper India was started under the competent 
editorship of Mr. William Digby who rendered valuable 
service to India by his remarkable exposure of foreign 
dram and internal administration both financial and 
economic. An Indian Parliamentary Committee was 
organised with a view to throw light on the ignorance of 
members of Parliament to rouse an interest m them for 
the welfare of India’s millions and also to combat the 
activities of the India Council which Congressmen felt 
had become an asylum of fossilized bureaucrats. 

The Welby Commission 
The strenuous work done in England resulted in the 
appointment of a Royal commission of enquiry known as 
the Welby Commission” but its scope was narrowed 
and usefulness limited as pointed out by the Madras 
Congress of 1894 by leaving out “ an inquiry into the 
ability of the Indian people to bear their existing financial 
burdens and into the financial relation between India and 
the United Kingdom”. A Congress deputation consisting of 
Wacha, Gokhaleand Surendranath Banerjea proceeded to 
England to give evidence before this Commission. While 
feeling thankful to the Commission for having afforded 
an opportunity to representative Indians to state the case 
on behalf of India, the Congress urged (1) that the new 
official members of the Viceroy’s Council may be made 
more directly representative of the Indian people and 
that they may have a right to move amendments and 
divide the Council upon the provisions of the budget. (2) 
That military and other unproductive expenditure be 
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Teduced and that larger amounts be spent m promoting the 
welfare and progress of the people. (3) And that the 
public services be Indianised with a view to effecting 
large saving and more efficient administration. This 
demand of the Congress too was ignored for long years. 
A considerable section of the Indian people began to feel 
that Committees and Commissions were but a blind, a 
mere comouflage. 

The Nationalist Party 
The repetition of prayers, deputations and resolutions 
of the Congress were considered undignified by a party 
of nationalists who felt that agitation hitherto confined 
only to the surface must go deep down into the bosom of 
the masses. When Lord Carbon’s appointment as 
Viceroy was announced, the Congress accorded him “a 
respectful welcome’* and hoped that the ‘‘policy of pro- 
gress and confidence in the people” would be followed 
by him. Lord Curzon’s regime shattered the hopes of 
the Congress with the passing of the Official Secret’s 
Act and the Indian Universities Act. The partition of 
Bengal completed the tragedy. The Official excesses 
during the partition are within the memory of the public 
and I need not go into the details. Whejn the Congress 
met at Bombay in 1904, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta who was 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee exhorted his 
countrymen to have “ faith in the ultimate wisdom, 
beneficience and righteousness of the English people.” 
But Bengal did not think that there was such a 
thing as generosity in English politics. Both Moderates 
and Nationalists in Bengal preached with one voice and 
rniind the philosopy of self-help and the boycott of foreign 
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goods. When the Congress met at Benares under the 
Presidency of Gokhale, Bengal and the whole of India 
were passing through a very anxious period. The Official 
report of the Congress describes the crisis as the darkest 
since Lord Lytton’s viceroyalty. “ India”, says the 
report was the target for so much scorn and calumny 
emanating from the highest quarters, — its most 
moderate demands ridiculed and scouted, its most 
reasonable prayers greeted with stiiff negative, its noblest 
aspirations spurned and denounced as pure mischief, a 
salmon nonsense, its most cherished ideals hurled down 
from the pedestal and trodden under foot. ” The leaders 
who had assembled from all parts of the country anxi- 
ously considered the critical juncture in the life of the 
nation. The ideal of Colonial Self-Government with 
which the moderates were contented, was repudiated by 
what the Anglo-Indian press characterised as “ the 
Extremist” party, which also repudiated the beneficent 
intentions of the British. The Congress met next year 
at Surat only to part company with the advanced wing. 
The bureaucracy taking full advantage of a split in the 
camp attempted to scorch the Nationalist movement by 
terrorism. Some young men of Bengal answered terrorism 
by terrorism. The estrangement between the bureaucracy 
and people would have been complete had the Congress 
embarked on non-co-operation. But it preferred to give 
it yet another chance. 

Morly-Minto Reforms. 

Lord Merely lost no time in rallying the Congressmen 
by introducing what is known as the Morely-Minto re- 
forms with the novel feature of seperate representation 
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which the Congress deprecated on principle and which 
reminded several Congressmen that the Government 
were pursuing the old traditions of divide emfera- The 
reforms were not wholly satisfying even to the moder- 
ates through they welcomed what was conceded and 
decided to give them a fair trial. The Nationalists look- 
ed upon the reforms as something shadowy. The 
substantial thing was repression which the Morly-Minto 
regime earned through with unrelenting zeal. The 
Seditious Meetings Act was passed into law only to be 
followed by the passing of the Press Act. Thus inde- 
pendent and outspoken public opinion outside the Coun- 
cils was fiercely repressed. Regulations of 1818 were 
freely used both by lord Mmto and his successor Lord 
Hardinife and thousands of brilliant young men of 
Bengal were interned without trial. In vam did the 
Congress protest against this abnoxious policy. 

The War 

The dissatisfaction m the country was in the ascen- 
dant when war broke out. True to its traditions, the 
Congress buned the dead past and leading Congressmen 
co-operated with the Government in maintaining 
peace and securing recruits. A war measure known as the 
Defence of India Act was passed with the approval of the 
Indian Legislative Council and though Lord Hardinge 
expressly stated that it was a war measure “ meant to 
deal summarily with the King’s enemy, political agitators 
like the Aii Bros., and Mrs. Annie Besant were interned 
under that Act. The country protested against these ex- 
. cesses but still co-operated with the government. 
Mahatma Gandhi was busy finding recruits for the 
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government. Hand in hand with the co-operation with the 
government, an organised agitation was carried on in the 
country for Home rule. Finding that the people had 
awakened as never before, to a sense of their rights, the 
Government wisely decided to satisfy the wishes of the 
people so far as they might without at the same time 
relinquishing their real power. 

The Refoms and the Rowlatt Act. 

The Secretary of State for India made an announce- 
ment on August 20th, 1917, promising the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of the administra- 
tion and the gradual development of selhgovLrring insti- 
tutions with a view to the progressive tealisalion of res- 
ponsible government in India, as an integral pait of the 
British Empire.” The announcement made it clear that 
<« progress in this policy can only be achieved by successive 
stages. The British government and the Government of 
India, on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and 
the advancement of the Indian peoples, must be judges of 
the time and measure of each advance and they must be 
guided by the co-operation received from those upon 
whom new opportunities of service will be confeired and 
by the extent to which it is found that confidence can 
be reposed in their sense of responsibility.” This 
announcement did not satisfy the advanced Nationalists, 
but the Congress welcomed it and the Congressmen 
fully co-operated with the Montagu Commission. The 
Montagu Chelmsford report was to be embodied in an 
Act of Parliament. But its good effect w*as destro}’ed 
by the notorious Rowlatt Act which brought to the 
front a deeply religious man of spotless character, a 
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saint whom the masses worship as a Mahatma. Under 
his leadership the people rose m defence of their right of 
freedom, which they felt was in grave danger and resisted 
the Rowlatt Act with Satyagraha. The whole country 
observed a peaceful hartal on April 6th which was so 
spontaneous and so successful that it caused confusion in 
the government. Not accustomed to general strikes 
unaccompanied by riots and bloodshed, the Anglo- 
Indians as reflected by their writings in the press, 
imagined honestly or pretended that the hartal was 
the harbinger of the red ruin. Sa Michael O’Dwyer 
who was Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab availed him- 
self of the opportunity to break the anti- British combina- 
tion as he felt, the hartal to be, deported two prominent 
leaders of Amritsar and arrested Mahathma Gandhi him- 
self who was on his way to the Punjab, The arrest of the 
Mahatma was the match which fired the tram. Mobs 
demostraled their frenzy. Disturbances which followed m 
Amritsar gave General Dyer an opportunity to produce 
“ sufficient moral effect from a military point of view”, and 
the Government enforced Martial Law in certain selected 
areas. 

Martial Law 

I need not go into the Matial Law regime and the sys- 
tematic efforts of Sir Michael O’Dwyer to crush everything 
manly and patriotic in the Punjabi race. The Martial Law 
terornsm shocked the people in a manner which 
could not be described in words. The evidence before the 
Hunter Committee and the confession of General Dyer 
established the guilt of the responsible officers of the 
Punjab and the atrocious injustice they had perpetrated 
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on a wholesale scale* The gulf of estrangement between 
the Europeans and Indians had considerably widened and 
His Majesty the King attempted to bridge it by issuing a 
Amnesty. The Indian National Congress which met a 
few weeks later tried to take a most reasonable and 
moderate view under exasperating circumstances. The 
President of the Congress, Pandit Motilal Nehru, advised 
the assembled delegates not to boycott the reforms but to 
work them for what they were worth. He said “ The 
Act is not based on the wishes of the people of India and 
its provisions fall short of the minimum demands made 
by the Congress. But let us not belittle the good that 
the Act does us.’* But the bureaucracy weakened the 
hands of the Moderates like Pandit Nehru by persisting 
in their foolish policy of alienating all sections of Indians. 
The Khilafat Committee 
As if the exasperation caused by the Punjab tragedy 
was not enough, Moslem sentiment was outraged by the 
treatment meted out to Turkey and the Khilafat. Mr. 
Lloyd George, the British Prime Minister, had made a 
solemn declaration on the 6th January 1918 which included 
the following pledge. “ Nor are we fighting to deprive 
Turkey of its capital or of the rich and renowned lands 
of Asia Minor and Thrace which are predominently 
Turkish m race. ’* When the war was over, it was fast 
becoming clear that the British Prime Minister was not 
going to fulfil his pledged word. The draft terms of 
Peace with Turkey had not been published but the state 
of things in the Near East was far from encouraging. 
Every Mussalman of India was asking, in the words of 
the President of the Amritsar Congresss: “ With Arabia 
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independent, with foreign powers governing Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Armenia in the guise of Mandatories, with 
Palestine restored to the Jews, with the Greeks securely 
lodged in Symrna and the Hinterland, what may I 
ask is the position of the Khilafat. ” The Muslim press 
and public made it quite clear that the Khilafat was the 
very essence of Islam and its temporal and spiritual 
strength and importance should remain intact Muslim 
pain and distress were fully brought out by their non- 
participation in the Peace celebations from which the 
patriotic Hindus also abstained in deference to their brothers 
m adversity. The Anti-Turkish organs in the Christian 
countries plainly demanded the expulsion of Turkey bag 
and baggage from Constantinople. Even Moderate Mussal- 
mans were considerably perturbed by this attitude of the 
Turcophobes. A deputation waited on the Viceroy who 
in turn assured that his Government was doing their 
utmost to impress on His Majesty’s Government that 
Indian Muslim opinion and sentiment should receive their 
most sympathetic attention before any final settlement 
could be arrived at with the Allies in regard to Turkey 
and her Dominions. The advanced Muslims treated this 
as mere lip-syjggtpathy and called on the community not 
to be misled by words which were not substantiated by 
deeds. The postponement of the publication of the Draft 
Peace Terms only created further suspicion in the minds 
of the Muslim community which was by this time united, 
unanimous in its desire that Turkey should not be dis- 
membered and the Khilafat should retain the same old 
prestige and power. The Viceroy of India did not seem 
to have appreciated the gravity of the issue or the depth 
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of Indian and Muslim feeling. Speaking to the members- 
of the Indian Legislasive ; Council at the end of January^ 
1920, His Excellency appears to have imagined that the 
present agitation was but a passing phase. “ There may be 
clouds in our sky” said Lord Chelmsford, “but the shadows 
they cast are relieved by much that is bright.” His plea was 
that the group of politicians who were enthusiastic about 
the reforms, should “ set up a bulwark of sanity and 
moderation against the forces of disorder and destruc- 
tion.” And the gentlemen to whem those words were 
addressed seemed to be equally out of touch with the 
people of India. “ Let us live together in peace and 
amity,” said Sir Surendranath Banerjea, “in the cultiva- 
tion of those friendly relations which alone can make for 
our mutual advantage and mutual prosperity. We, the 
educated Indians, are prepared to extend the hand of 
fellowship and friendship to the servants of the Goverm 
ment, to the representatives of the European community.” 

Whatever immediate effect these exchanges of compli- 
ments might have produced in the Council chamber, they 
produced no impression on the country. Popular feeling 
was getting more and more exerted over the Khilafat 
question, A Khilafat deputation headed by Maulana 
Mahomed Ali proceeded to England. The messages that 
it sent from time to time only intensified the extreme 
solicitude of the people in general and the Mussalraans in 
particular. The interview between the Prime Minister 
and the Khilafat deputation added fuel to the fire. Mr. 
Lloyd George was frankly disappointing and Mr. Mahom- 
ed Ali informed the country that he was more and more 
convinced that the battle of the Khilafat had to be fought 
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on Indian soil. Maulana Shaukat AIi had already issued 
a manifesto that the Mussalmans could be no longer loyal 
to England when that loyalty clashed with their faithful 
adherence to the Khilafat-al- Islam. Mahatma Gandhi 
proclaimed that the 19th of March, ^1920 would be observ- 
ed as a Day of National Mourning in the Khilafat cause. 
In a manifesto which he published on March 10 the 
Mahatma plainly stated his intentions if the Khilafat 
demands were not granted : The barbarous method is 

warfare open or secret. This must be ruled out only 
because it is impracticable.” The civili^red method was 
non-violent non-co-operation on which he courpgeously 
and deliberately launched the country. This made the 
panicky Bureaucracy neivous. They decided to combat 
the observance of the Khilafat^Day by passing a resolution 
prohibiting Government servants from participating m it. 
The Government being alien in character and out of 
touch with the people naturally lacked the imagination 
to perceive that loyalty was of the heart which could 
neither be manufactured at the point of bajonet or by a 
threatening proclamation. 

When the country was seething with indignation, the 
report of the Congress Commission on the Punjab dis- 
turbances saw the light of day. It must be within the 
memory of my readers what a shock the country received 
on reading the gruesome revelations. The publication of 
some of the terrific havocs on life and honor caused wide- 
spread alarm and excitement. The Congress Commissioners 
recommended certain measures necessary for redressing the 
wrong done to the people, for the purification of the 
administration and for proventing a repetition in future 
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of official lawlessness such as the repeal of the Rowlatt 
Act, the relieving of Sir Michael O’Dwyer of any respon- 
sible office under the Crown, the relieving of other guilty 
officers and officials of any posiion of responsibility 
under the Crown. The dismissal of minor officials charged 
With corrupt practice on proof of their guilt, the recall of 
the Viceroy, refund of fines and remission of all indemnity. 
The Congress Commissioners deliberately refrained from 
advising any drastic course such as impeachment of the 
guilty officers as it felt that future purity will be 
sufficiently guaranteed by the dismissal of the officials 
concerned.” For over a month the Punjab report 
was discussed m the press and on the platform when the 
Turkish Peace Terms were announced. 

The Turkish Peace Terms 
The publication of the draft terms of the Turkish 
Peace in May was treated by the entire Muslim com- 
munity as a deliberate breach of the pledged word given 
by Mr. Lloyed George. The Government of Inda knew 
that the Peace terms must be cruelly disappointing to the 
Muslims and the Viceroy sympathised with them saying 
that the Peace included “ terms which must be painful to 
all Moslems.” His Excellency also complimented the 
Muslims of the splendid response” made by them ** in 
the days of the Empire’s need.” This only aggravated — 
if anything — the Muslim feeling. The Viceroy expressed 
the hope that with Treaty would take new life again in the 
old friendship of England and Turkey, which thought, 
His Excellency trusted, would strengthen the Mussal- 
mans” to accept the Peace terms with resignation, 
.courage and fortitude” and to keep their ** loyalty 
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towards the Crown bright and untarnished as it has 
been for so many generations.” Matters became distinctly 
worse for the Government when the report of the Hunter 
Committee was published. It was divided on racial lines in 
their dissenting minutes, the Indian members established 
that there was no justification for the introduction of 
Martial Law as the disturbances could have been sup- 
pressed without abrogation of civil authority. The 
Government tried to allay the situation by soft words 
Neither the views and findings of the Government of 
India on the Hunter Report nor the pronouncement of 
His Majesty’s Government which it must be admitted 
was strong in its| disapproval of General Dyer’s action, 
could satisfy the Indian people. The least that the 
Government could have done to soften ascerbities would 
have been to enforce the minimum demands of the 
Amritsar Congress and the Congress Commissioners. 
But the demand of the Amritsar Congress and the recom- 
mendations of the Congress Commisioners to heal the 
Punjab sores were not respected or listened to by the 
Government. The Anglo-Indian Press spoke with utter 
contempt for Indian feeling and paid flattering tributes 
to General Dyer as the saviour of the British Empire 
in India. ” Lord Chelmsford continued in his high 
office. Sir Michael O’Dwyer was not relieved of his 
responsibilities. Other guilty officials were left unpuni- 
shed. As General Dyer could not be absolutely saved, he 
was retired on half pay. The English and Anglo- 
Indian admirers of the General opened a fund in honour 
of his “ achievements ” in the Jallianwala Bagh and 
liberally contributed towards it. When the Punjab 
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question came up for discussion in the House of Lords, 
it virtually supported Dyenan fnghtfulness. The 
attitude of the Anglo-Indian and British community and 
that of the House of Lords was considered by the Indian 
public as an insult of the first magnitude and an index 
of the mentality of the rulers of the land, 
Non-Co-operation 

A Conference was convened at Allahabad (June 3, 
1920) of the representative Indian leaders of all parties 
and creeds to consider the crucial situation. Under the 
auspices of the Khilafat Committee, a new Committee 
was appointed with Mahatma Gandhi as its guiding spirit 
to ascertain and enforce the wish of the Nation in re- 
gard to Non-co-operation to crystallize which a special 
session of the Congress was held at Calcutta in September, 
1920. The reforms since embodied in an Act of Parli- 
ment had no attraction for the delegates all of whom re- 
recognised that it had no power either to right the Khil- 
afat wrong or prevent a repetition of the Punjab atroci- 
ties. Leaders like Mr. Pal and Mr. Das who advocated 
from the Congress platform the capture of the Councils 
did so not with a view to co-operate with the bureaucracy 
but to obstruct its work and to paralyze the legis- 
lature. Indeed India was faced with the tragic 
failure of the old policy of opposition-cum-co-opera- 
tion and the necessity to adopt a bold and independent 
method to' put an end to a system of irresponsible 
autocratic Government. The Congress delegates recog- 
nized that they had only two alternatives before them — 
armed revolt or non-violent non-co-operation. Armed 
revolt was out of the question. To some it was beyond 
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the range of practical politics. Others were opposed to 
it on principle. Muslim feeling was considerably exer- 
cised. Over 18000 Mussalmans had already gone on 
Hijrat to Afghanistan, The Special Congress decided to 
embark on a course of non-co-operation. And Mahatma 
Gandhi preached the new gospel like an inspired prophet 
in Young India. 


C. S. RANGA IYER, 
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INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE 

(BY M. K. Gandhi) 

8th October, 1919 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi wrote the following article in the first issue of the 
Weekly ‘ Young India’ at the time oi the transfer of the paper to 
Ahmedabad from Bombay — 

<< >^^OUNG INDIA” from this week enters upon a 
Jl new stage. It became a bi-weekly when Mr, 
Horniman was deported and the “ Chronicle” was 
strangled. Ever since the “ Chronicle’s” re-birth, the 
syndicate and I have been considering the advisability of 
reverting to the weekly issue. The conversion of "Nava 
Jivan” into a weekly and its coming under my charge 
has hastened the decision. The burden of conducting a 
bi-weekly and a weekly is too great a strain on me and a 
weekly “ Young India” will now serve almost as well as 
a bi-weekly. An endeavour will be made to give as 
much matter as was given in the bi-weekly. The annual 
subscription will now be Rs. 4 instead of Rs. 8 and the 
Ijprice of a single copy will be one anna^ instead of two 
^without postage.'y Subscribers may either have the 
balance due to this change returned to them or th^ 
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amount may be credited to the next year’s account. Those 
subscribers who may be dissatisfied with the change can 
have the proportinate payment refunded to them on 
application. 

The headquarters of ‘‘ Young India” have been trans- 
ferred to Ahmedabad for better management, and in 
order to enable me to devote some time to the Satyagrah 
Ashram which, owing to my continued absence from it, 
was being somewhat neglected by me. Moreover, it was 
obviously uneconomical in every respect to edit two 
papers at two different places. This deprives me of the 
privilege of being with Bombay friends as much as I 
have lately been. But I hope they will forgive me, if the 
new arrangement results, as I hope it will, in greater 
service to the country. 

Young India” has hitherto been chiefly occupied in 
dealing with the Punjab affairs. But one may reasonably 
hope that the cloud will lift in the near future. 

What will “ Young India” then present to its readers ? 
I frankly confess that to me, editing a newspaper in 
English, is no pleasure. I feel that, in occupying myself 
with that work, I am not making the best use of my 
time. And, but for the Madras Presidency, I should now 
leave the work of editing « Young India”. It is true that 
I should at times like to make my views in matters of 
general interest known to the Governrnent. But I do 
not heed to control a newspaper merely for that purpose. 

The editing of “Nava Jivan” has been a perfect 
revyation to me. Whilst “Young India” has a little 
i^ore than 1,200 subscribers, “Nava Jivan” has 12,000. 
number would leap to 20,000 if we would but get 
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printers to print that number. It shows that a verna- 
cular newspaper is a felt want. I am proud to think 
that I have numerous readers among farmers and 
workers. They make India. Their poverty is India’s 
curse and crime. Their prosperity alone can make India 
a country fit to live in. They represent nearly 80 p. c, 
of India’s population. The English journals touch but 
the fringe of the ocean of India’s population, 

Whilst therefore I hold it to be the duty of every 
English-knowing Indian to translate the best of the 
English thought m the vernaculars for the benefit of the 
masses, I recognise that for a few years to come, i.e., until 
we have accepted Hindustani as the common medium 
among the cultured classes and until Hindustani becomes 
compulsory in our schools as a second language, educated 
India, especially in the Madras Presidency, must be ad- 
dressed in English. 

But I Will not be party to editing a newspaper that 
does not pay its way. Young India” cannot pay its way 
unless it has at least 2,500 paying subscribers. I must 
appeal to my Tamil friends to see to it that the requisite 
number of subscribers is found, if they wish to see Young 
India” continued. 

The more so now, because the proprietors of ‘‘ Young 
India” have decided to give up all advertisements. I 
.know that they have not been entirely, if at all, converted 
to my view that a newspaper ought to be conducted 
without advertisements. But they are willing to let me 
make the experiment. I invite those who wish to see 

Young India” free from the curse of advertisements 
to help me to make the venture a success. The Gujarati 
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Nava Jivan” has already demonstrated the possibility 
of conducting a newspaper without advertisements soiling 
its pages. What a financial gain it would be to the 
country, if there was for each province only one advertis- 
ing medium — not a newspaper — containing innocent, un- 
varnished notices of things useful for the public ! But 
for our criminal indifference, we would decline to pay the 
huge indirect taxation by way of mischievous advertise- 
ments. Some readers who are interested in the purity of 
journalism recently sent me a most indecent advertisement 
extracted from a well-known newspaper, I have refused 
to soil the pages of “ Nava Jivan’* by reproducing it. But 
anyone turning to the advertisement sheets of even lead- 
ing journals can verify the aptness of my criticism. 

A word as to the policy of Young India”. Apart 
from its duty of drawing attention to injustices to indi- 
viduals, it will devote its attention to constructive Satya- 
graha as also sometimes cleaning Satyagraha. Cleansing 
Satyagraha is civil resistance where resistance becomes a 
duty to remove a persistent and degrading injustice such* 
as the Rowlatt'Act. 



THE SATYAGRAHA MOVEMENT 
Beginnings of the movement 

The statement, submitted by Mr. Gandhi to the Hunter Committee^ 
surveying the beginning of the Satyagraha Movement in India.* 

General Principles . — For the past thirty years, I have 
been preaching and practising Satyagraha. The principles 
of Satyagraha, as I know it to-day, constitute a gradual ^ 
evolution. 

Satyagraha differs from Passive Resistance as the 
North Pole from the South. The latter has been con- 
ceived as a weapon of the weak and does not exclude the 
use of physical force or violence for the purpose of gaining 
one’s end, whereas the former has been conceived as a 
weapon of the strongest and excludes the use of violence 
in any shape or form, * 

The term Satyagraha was coined by me in South 
Africa to express the force that the Indians there used for 
full eight years and it was coined in order to distinguish 
it from the movement then going on in fhe United 
kingdom and South Africa under the name of Passive 
Resistance. 

Its root meaning is holding on to Truth, hence Truth- 
force. I have also called it Love-force or Soul-force* 


• Young India Nov. 1919. 
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In the application of Satyagraha, I discovered in the 
earliest stages that pursuit of Truth did not admit of 
violence being inflicted on one’s opponent but that he 
must be weaned from error by patience and sympathy. 
For what appears to be Truth to the one may appear to 
be error to the other. And patience means self-suffering. 
So the doctrine came to mean vindication of Truth, not 
^ infliction of sii gejon ^ on on^i inels 

But, on the political field, the struggle on behalf of the 
people mostly consists in opposing error in the shape of 
unjust laws. When you have failed to bring the error 
home to the law-giver by way of petitions and the like^ 
the only remedy open to you, if you do not wish to sub- 
mit to error, is to compel him by physical force to yield 
to you or by suffering in your own person by inviting the 
penalty for the breach of the law. Hence Satyagraha 
largely appears to the public as Civil Disobedience or 
Civil Resistance. It is civil in the sense that it is not 
criminal. 

The law-breaker breaks the law surreptitiously and 
tries to avoid the penalty ; not^ so the civil resister. 
He ever obeys the laws of the State to which he belongs, 
tiot out of fear of the sanctions, but because he con- 
siders them to be good for the welfare of society. But 
therjs come occasions, generally rare, when he considers 
certaitt laws to be so unjust as to render obedience 
to them a dishonour. He then openly and civilly 
breaks them and quietly suffers the penalty for their 
breach. And in order to register his protest agains^ 
the action of the law givers, it is open to him to with- 
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draw his co-operation from the State by disobeying 

such other laws whose breach does not involve moral 
turpitude. 

In my opinion, the beauty and efficacy of Satyagraha 
are so great and the doctrine so simple that it can be 
preached even to children. It was preached by me to 
thousands of men, women and children commonly called 
indentured Indians with excellent results. 

Eowlatt Bills.— Wh&n the Rowlatt Bills were published 
I felt that they were so restrictive of human liberty that 
they must be resisted to the utmost. I observed too that 
the opposition to them was universal among Indians. 

I submit that no State, however despotic, has the right 
to enact laws which are repugnant to the whole body 
of the people, much less a government guided by con- 

=eed.da.e«„..e 

nor to run into violent channels. ^ 

Them Ajpnl.—l ventured therefore to present Satya- 
graha to the country, emphasising its Civil Resistance 
aspect. And, as it is purely an inward and purifying 
movement, I suggested the observance of fast praver 
and suspension of all work for one day— the 6th’ of April 
There was a magnificent response throughout the,&^ 
and breadth of India, even in little villages?al« ' 
there was no organization and no great previous pre- 
paration. The Idea was given to the public ^s soon 
as It was conceived. On the 6th. April there was no 
violence used by the people and no collision with the 
police worth naming. The Aartal was purely voluntary . 
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and spontaneous. I attach hereto the letter^ in which 
the idea was announced. 

My afreet , — The observance of the 6th April was to be 
followed by Civil Disobedience. For that the Committee 
of the Satyagraha Sabha had selected certain political 
laws for disobedience. And we commenced the dis- 
tribution of prohibited literature of a perfectly healthy 
type, e,g., a pamphlet written by me on Home Rule, a 
translation of Ruskin’s ‘Unto this Last', ‘The Defence 
and Death of Socrates' etc. 

Disorder , — But there is no doubt that the 6th of April 
found India vitalised as never before. The people who 
were fear-stricken ceased to fear authority. Moreover, 
hitherto the masses had lain inert. The leaders had 
not really acted upon them. They were undisciplined. 
They had found a new force but they did not know what 
it was and how to use it. 

At Delhi, the leaders found it difficult to restrain the 
very large number of people who had remained unmoved 
before. At Amritsar, Dr. Satyapal was anxious that I 
should go there and show to the people the peaceful 
nature of Satyagraha, Swami Sharaddhanandji from 
Delhi and Dr, Satyapal from Amritsar wrote to me asking 
me to go to their respective places for pacifying the peo- 
ple and for explaining to them the nature of Satyagraha. 
I had never been to Amritsar and, for that matter, to the 
Punjab before. These two messages were seen by the 
authorities and they knew that I was invited to both the 
places for peaceful purposes. 


, „ • Tlte k|tter emphasised the purifying aspect of the movement and 
thsk: absol^edy no compulsion or pressure should be used. 
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I left Bombay for Delhi and the Punjab on the 8th 
April and had telegraphed to Dr, Satyapal whom I had 
never met before to meet me at Delhi. But, after passing 
Muttra, I was served with an order prohibiting me from 
entering the province of Delhi. I felt that I was bound 
to disregard this order and I proceeded on my journey. 
At Palwal, I was served with an order prohibiting me 
from entering the Punjab and confining me to the Bombay 
Presidency. And I was arrested by a party of Police and 
taken off the train at that station. The Superintendent 
of the Police who arrested me acted with every courtesy. 
I was taken to Muttra by the first available train and 
thence by goods train early in the morning to Siwai 
Madhupur, where I joined the Bombay Mail from Pesha- 
war and was taken charge of by Superintendent Bowring. 
I was discharged at Bombay on the 10th April. 

But the people of Ahmedabad and Viramgam and in 
Gujarat ^generally had heard of my arrest. They became 
furious, shops were closed, crowds gathered, and murder^ 
arson, pillage, wire-cuttiug and attempt at derailment 
followed. 

Causes . — I had worked in the midst of Kaira rp,iyats 
just beforehand had mixed among thousands of men and 
women. I had worked at the instance of and with Miss 
Ansuya Sarabhai among the mill-hands of Ahmedabad. 
The mill-hands appreciated her philanthropic work and 
adored her. The fury of the labourers in Ahmedabad 
reached white heat when a false rumour was started that 
she too was arrested. Both of us had visited and inter- 
ceded for the mill-hands of Viramgam when they were 
trouble. And it is my firm belief that the excesses wefe 
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due to the great resentment of the mobs over my arrest 
and the rumoured arrest of Miss Ansuya Sarabhai. 

I have mixed with the masses in practically the whole 
of India and talked to them freely. I do not believe that 
there was any revolutionary movement behind the excesses. 
They could hardly be dignified by the term ‘ rebellion’. 

Measures . — And in my opinion the Government erred 
in prosecuting the offenders for waging war. This view 
has caused unmerited or disproportionate suffering. The 
fine imposed on poor Ahmedabad was heavy and the 
manner of collecting it from the labourers was unneces- 
sarily harsh and irritating, I doubt the justice of inflict- 
ing on the labourers a fine so large as 1,76,000 (one 
hundred and seventy-six thousand) rupees. The imposi- 
tion of the cost from the farmers of Barejdi and from 
the Banias and Patidars of Nadiad was totally unjustified 
and even vindictive. I think that the introduction of 
Martial Law in Ahmedabad was also unjustified and its 
thoughtless administration resulted in the loss of several 
innocent lives. 

At the same time, and subject to the reservations 
mentioned by me, I have no doubt that m the Bombay 
Presidency the authorities acted with considerable re- 
straint at a time when the atmosphere was surcharged 
with mutual suspicion and the attempt at wrecking the 
train which was bringing the troops to restore order had 
naturally angered the authorities. 

MR. GANDHl^S ORAL EVIDENCE 

Examination hy Lord Sunter, 

Q. I take it, Mr. Gandhi, that you are the author of 
the Satyagraha movement. 
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A. Yes, Sir. 

Will you explain it briefly? s' ' 

A. , It is a movement intended to replace methods of 
violence and a movement based entirely upon Truth. It 
is, as I have conceived it, an extension of the domestic 
law on the political field and my experience has led 
me to the conclusion that that movement and that alone 
can rid India of the possibility of violence spreading 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, for the 
redress of grievances. } 

Q. It was adopted by you in connection with the op- 
position to the Rowlatt Act And in that connection you 
asked the people to sign the Satyagraha pledge. 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Was it your intention to enlist as many men as 
possible in the movement ? 

A. Yes, consistently with the principles of Truth and 
Non-violence. If I got a million men ready to act accord- 
ing to those principles, I would not mind enlisting 
them all. 

Q. Is it not a movement essentially antagonistic to 
Government because you substitute the determination of 
the Satyagraha Committee for the will of the Govern- 
ment ? 

A. That is not the spirit in which the movement has 
been understood by the people. 

Q. I ask you to look at it from the point of view of 
the Government. If you were a Governor yourself, what 
would you say to a movement that was started with the 
object of breaking those laws which yoiir Committee 
determined ? 
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A. That would not be stating the whole case of the 
Satyagraha doctrine. If I were in charge of the Govern- 
ment and brought face to face with a body who, entirely 
in search of Truth, were determined to seek redress from 
unjust laws without inflicting violence, I would welcome 
it and would consider that they were the best constitu- 
tionalists, and as a Governor, I would take them by 
my side as advisers who would keep me on the right 
path. 

Q. People differ as to the justice or injustice of parti- 
cular laws ? 

A. That is the main reason why violence is eliminat- 
ed and a Satyagrahi gives his opponent the same right 
of independence and feelings of liberty that he reserves 
to himself and he will fight by inflicting injuries on his 
person. 

Lord Hunter » — I was looking at it from the point of 
view of the continuance of Government. Would it be 
possible to continue the Government if you had set up 
against the Government a body of men who would not 
accept the Government view but the view of an in- 
dependent Committee. 

A. I have found from my experience that it was 
possible to do so during eight years of continuous 
struggle in South Africa. I found General Smuts, who 
Went through the whole of that campaign, at the end of 
it saying that if all conducted themselves as the Satya- 
^rahis had done, they should have nothing to fear. ^ 

Q. But there was no such pledge in that campaign 
.m is prescribed here? 

A. Certainly there was. Every Satyagrahi was 
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bound to resist all those laws which he considered to be 
unjust and which were not of a criminal character, in’ 
order to bend the Government to the will of the people*- 

Q. I understand your vow contemplates breaking of 
laws which a Committee may decide, 

A. Yes, my Lord. I want to make it clear to the 
committee that that part of the vow was meant to be a 
restraint on individual liberty. As I intended to make 
it a mass movement, I thought the constitution of some 
such Committee as we had appointed was necessary^ 
§0 that no man should become a law unto himself, 
and therefore, we conceived the plan that the Com- 
mittee would be able to show what laws might be 
broken. 

Q, We hear that doctors differ, and even Satyagrahis 
might differ? 

A. Yes, I found it so to my cost. 

Q. Supposing a Satyagrahi was satisfied that a parti- 
cular law was a just law and that the Committee did not 
obey this law, what is a Satyagrahi to do ? 

A, He is not bound to disobey that law. We had' 
such Satyagrahis in abundance. 

Q. Is it not rather a dangerous campaign ? 

A. If you will conceive the campaign as designed in 
order to rid the country of violence, then you will share 
with me the same concern for it* I think that at any 
cost a movement of this character should live in the 
country in a purified state. 

Q. By your pledge are you not binding a man’s con- 
science ? 

A. Not according to my interpretation of it. If my 
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interpretation of the pledge is found to be incorret, I 
shall mend my error if I have to start the movement 
again. (Lord H. No, No, Mr. Gandhi, I do not pretend 
to advise you.) 

I wish I could disabuse the Committee of the idea that 
it is a dangerous doctrine. It is conceived entirely 
with the object of ridding the country of the idea of 
violence. 

Lord Hunter here briefly detailed the circumstances preceding the 
passage of the Rowlatt Act, the widespread general Indian opposition to 
the Act. etc., and asked Mr, Gandhi to describe the essence of his objection 
’to the legislatioDt 

A. I have read the Rowlatt Committee’s report to the 
end and the legislation foreshadowed in it, and I came to 
Tthe conclusion that the legislation was not warranted by 
the facts produced by the Committee. I thought it was 
very restrictive of human liberty and that no self-respect- 
ing person or nation could allow such legislation. When 
I saw the debates in the Legislative Council, I felt that 
the opposition to it was universal. When I found the 
agitation against it, I felt that for me, as a self-respecting 
individual and a member of a vast Empire, there was no 
course left open but to resist that law to the utmost. 

Q. So far as the objects of that legislation are con- 
cerned, have you any doubt that they are to put down 
revolutionary and anarchical crimes ? 

A. They are quite laudable objects. 

Q, Your complaint, then, must be as regards the 
methods adopted? 

A. Entirely. 

Q. The method is, I understand, that greater power 
,has been given to the executive than they enjoyed before- 
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A. That is so. 

Q. But is it not the same power that the executive 
enjoyed under the Defence of India Act ? 

A. That is true, but that was essentially an emergency 
measure designed to secure the co-operation of everybody 
in order to put down any violence that may be offered by 
any section of the community m connection with the 
successful carrying on of the War. It was assented to 
with the greatest reluctance. The Rowlatt legislation is 
of a different character altogether, and now the experience 
of the working of the former Act has strengthened my 
objections to the Rowlatt Act. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi, the Rowlatt legislation is only to 
operate if the local Government is satisfied that there is 
anarchy, 

A. I would not, as a legislator, leave that power' in.* 
the hands of an executive whom I have known to^ run 
mad in India at times. ^ 

Q. Then, really, your objection comes to thus, that the 
Government of India, m the prosecution of * a laudable 
object, adopted a wrong method. Theref;^)i^e, is not the 
proper method of dealing with that, from " a constitutional 
point of view, to endeavour to get the l egislation remedi- 
ed by satisfying Government of the ine'fP^diency of it ? 

A. I approached on bended knees, ^ord Chelmsford, 
and pleaded with him and with evf^^y English officer I 
had the pleasure of meeting, and placed my views before 
them, but they said they were helpless, and that the 
Rowlatt Committee’s recomm*^^^^^^^^^ to be given 
effect to. We had exhaustec^ methods open to us* 

Q. If an opponent differs you, you cannot satisfy 
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him all of a sudden. You must do it by degrees. Is it not 
rather a drastic way of attempting it by refusing to obey 
the law ? 

A. I respectfully beg to differ from your Lordship. If 
I find that even my father has imposed upon me a law 
which is repugnant to my conscience, I think it is the 
least drastic course that I could adopt by respectfully 
telling him that I cannot obey it. By that course I do 
nothing but justice to my father, and, if I may say so 
without any disrespect to the Committee, I have myself 
followed that course with the greatest advantage and I 
have preached that ever since. If it is not disrespectful to 
say so to my father, it is not so to say so to a friend andy 
for that matter, to my Government. 

Lord Hunter . — In the prosecution of your Satyagraha 
movement against the Rowlatt legislation you resolved 
upon a general hartal throughout India, That hartal was 
to be a day when no business was to be done and people 
were generally to indicate by their attitude that they 
disapproved: of the Government’s action. A hartal means 
a general cessation of business throughout the whole 
country. WouW h not create a very difficult situation ?. 

A. Cessation for a great length of time wouI4 create 
a difficult situation* 

Mr, Gandhi here observance of the hartal in some 

part of the country on ^ March, and all over the country on the 
6th April came abou^f^nd^ account of any miscalculation, but on 
account of the people in one^^art coming to know of the Viceregal assent 
to the Act earlier than the ped2?® ^ other parts. 

Q. You agree that tfeo abstention from work should 
be entirely voluntary ? 

■ A. Yes, entirely voluntary, in the sense that persua- 
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sion on the day of the hartal would not be allowed^ 
whereas persuasion by means of leaflets and other pro- 
paganda work on other days would be perfectly legiti- 
mate, so long as no physical force was employed. 

Q. You disapprove of people interfering with tonga$- 
on the day of the hartal ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. You would not object to the police interfering in 
the case of such a disapprovable interference on the 
people’s part ? 

A. I would not, if they acted with proper restraint 
and forbearance. 

Q. But you agree that on the day of the hartal it was 
highly improper to jostle with other people and stop 
tongas ? 

A, From a Satyagrahi’s standpoint I would hold it to 
be criminal. 

Lord Eunt&r . — Your leading lieutenant in Delhi, Swa- 
mi Shraddhananda — (Mr. Gandhi interrupting : — I would 
not call him my lieutenant, but an esteemed co-worker). 
— Did he write you a letter on the subject, and indicate 
to you that after what had occurred in Delhi and the 
Punjab, it was manifest that you could not present a 
general hartal without violence inevitably ensuing ? 

A. I cannot recall the contents of that letter. I think 
he went much further and said that it was not possible 
that the law-breaking campaign could be carried on with 
impunity among the masses. He did not refer to hartal 
proceeding. There was a difference of opinion between 
me and Swami Shraddhananda when I suspended Civil 
Disobedience. I found it necessary to suspend it because 
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I had not obtained sufficient control, to my satisfaction, 
over the people. What Swami Shraddhananda said 
wa^ that Satyagraha could not be taken as a mass move- 
ment. But I did not agree with his view and I do not 
know that he is not converted to my view to-day, The 
suspension of Civil Disobedience was as much necessary 
as prosecution for offences against law. I would like 
the Committee to draw a sharp distinction between 
hartal and Civil Disobedience. {^Hartal was designed \q 
strike the imagination of the people and the Government 
Civil Dis obedience was a discipline for those who were 
to offer disobedience. I had no means of understanding 
the mind of India except by some such striking move- 
ment. ’Hartal was a proper indication to me how far I 
would be able to carry Civil Disobedience. 

Q, If there is a hartal side by side with the preaching 
of Satyagraha, would it not be caculated to promote 
violence ? 

A. My experience is entirely to the contrary. It was 
an amazing scene for me to see people collected in their 
thousands — men, women and even little children and 
babies marching peacefully in procession. The peace- 
ful hartals would not have been at all possible if Satya- 
graha was not preached in the right way. 

But, as I have said, a hartal is a different thing from 
Civil Disobedience in practice. 

In further reply to Lord Hunter, Mr. Gandhi recounted 
thd incidents connected with his ‘so-called arrest’ at 
PalwaL He characterised the proceeding of his being 
dletained at Palwal and turned back to Bombay under 
escort as, in form and in substance, an arrest and he 
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-was surprised to find his arrest described m some quarters 
as his “ supposed arrest.” At Palwal he was served 
with an order prohibiting him from entering the Punjab 
and confining him to the Bombay Presidency. The 
Police Officer who served him .with the order was exceed- 
ingly courteous to him. When he resolved to disregard 
the order prohibiting him from entering the Delhi 
Province, the Police Officer reasoned with him pointing 
out how much inconvenience would result m his being 
arrested at a small wayside station. When he pro- 
ceeded to Palwal, he saw the Superintendent of Police, 
Delhi, with his officers and men. The officer placing 
his hand on his shoulder said, “ Mr. Gandhi, I arrest 
you.” He was asked to remove quickly his luggage 
from the tram and to point out the men of his party 
who wished to accompany him. This was done. He 
was placed under the watch of some police constables ; 
and to show that it was nothing else but a proper arrest 
Mr. Gandhi said, when he went to the side of the plat- 
form to clear his throat, an officer challenged him. He 
did not mean to imply that the officer did anything wrong. 
He was doing nothing more than his duty. 

Mr. Gandhi then described how the officer arresting 
him had no knowledge as to how he was going to be 
proceeded with, how he was taken to Sawai Madhupur 
and there j'oined the Punjab Mail in w'hich he, was left 
'in charge of Mr. Bowring, how at daybreak next day 
Mr. Bowring after consultation with an officer who 
'had joined him told him that he would be free in Bombay. 

Lord Hunter . — All that was required of you was that 
you were not to proceed to Delhi or the Punjab ? 
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Mr. Gandhi. — No, by the time I was arrested, I had 
already committed an offence by proceeding to PalwaL 
Therefore, I was not asked to go back to Bombay, but I 
was escorted. 

Lord Sunter. — Then it amounted to this, that in conse- 
quence, of a Government order it was made clear to you 
that you would not be allowed to proceed to Delhi or the 
Punjab and that if you remained m the Bombay Presi- 
dency, you would be allowed perfect freedom ? 

Mr. Gandhi. — Yes. 

Lord Eunter. — That is a little different from arresting 
you aud throwing you into the jail. Is it not so, Mr. 
Gandhi ? 

Mr. Gandhi. — Nobody made that assertion. The only 
complaint against Government is that they had no busi- 
ness to turn me away from my mission of peace. 

Lord Ennttr. — If the Government honestly thought that 
it would be inexpedient to allow you to go to a place ta 
propagate your doctrine which was already m an excited 
state on account of that doctrine, then would you object ? 

Mr. Gandhi. — From that standpoint, I have absolutely* 
nothing to say. 

Lord Eunter. — Subsequent to your arrest, serious inci- 
dents occurred in Delhi and the Punjab and also in Ah- 
medabad ? 

Mr. Gandhi' — Yes. 

Lord EunUr. — Now, the only matters that we have 
got to deal with here are as regards Ahmedabad itself- 
In Ahmedabad, as we have been told, you enjoy great 
popularity among the mill workers ? 

Mr* Gandhti."^^ 
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Lord Hunter . — And your arrest seems to have caused 
great resentment on their part and led to the very unfor- 
tunate actions of the mob on April 10, 11 and 12 in Ah- 
medabad and Viramgam ? 

3£r. Gandhi. — Yes, 

Lord Hunter.— So far as those incidents are concerned, 
you have no, personal knowledge of them ? 

3Ir. Gandhi. — No. 

Lord Hunter . — I don’t know whether there is anything 
that you can communicate to us in connection with those 
-events to help us to form an opinion. 

ilfr. Gandhi . — I venture to present the opinion that I 
considered that the action of the mob, whether at Ahme- 
dabad or at Viramgam, was totally unjustified, and I 
ihink that it was a very sad thing that they lost self-con- 
trol. But, at the same time, I would like to say that the 
people among whom, rightly or wrongly, I was popular, 
were put to a severe test by Government. They should 
have known better. I do not say that the Government 
committed an unpardonable error of judgment and the 
mob committed no error. On the contrary, I hold that 
it was more unpardonable on the part of the mob than 
on the part of Government. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi narrated how he endeavoured 
to do what he could to repair the error. He placed him- 
self entirely at the disposal of the authorities. He had 
a long interview with Mr. Pratt and other officials. He 
was to have held a meeting of the people on the 13th but 
he was told that it would not be possible to hold it that 
day, not on account of Colonel Fraser’s order, because he 
was promised every assistance in connection with the 
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meeting, but that the notice of the meeting would not 
reach all the people that day. The meeting took place 
on the 14th. There he adumbrated what had happened. 
There he had to use the terms organised’’ and educat- 
ed”, both of which terms had been so much quoted against 
him and against the people. The speech was in Gujarati. 
Mr. Gandhi explained and hoped Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
would bear him out on a reference to the Gujarati speech 
that the word only means those who can read and write, 
and that he used the word and expressed the opinion as 
he sensed the thing at that time. 

He emphasised it was not a previous organisation that 
he meant ; he only meant to say, and there could be no 
mistaking the actual words in his speech, that the acts 
were done in an organised manner. He further empha- 
sised that he was speaking of Ahmedabad only, that he 
had then no knowledge of what had happened even at 
Viramgam, and that he would not retract a single state- 
ment from that speech. In his opinion, said Mr. Gandhi,, 
violence was done in an organised manner. It cannot 
be interpreted to mean a deep-laid conspiracy. He laid' 
special emphasis on the fact that, while he used these 
expressions, he was addressing the people and not the 
police authorities. 

If Mr. Guider stated that a single name of the offenders 
was not forthcoming from him, he was entirely mistaken* 
about his mission and had put an improper valuation’ 
upon the term ** organisation,” The crimes committed by 
the mob were the result of their being deluded by the 
wicked rumour of the arrest of Miss Anasuya. There W'hs' 
a class of half-educated people who possessed themseIv|‘S“ 
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with false ideas from sources such as cinematographs and 
from silly novels and from political leaders, He knew 
that school. He had mixed wifh them and endeavoured 
to wean them. He had so far succeeded in his endea- 
vours that there were to-day hundreds of people who had 
ceased to belong to the school of revolution. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi said he had now given the 
whole meaning of what he had said. He had never meant 
that there were University men behind the disturbances, 
He did not say they were incapable of those acts, but he 
was not aware of any highly educated man directing the 
mob. 

Lord Hunter. ---Do you imply that there was a common 
purpose on the part of the rioters, 

Mr. Gndhi. 1 don’t say that. It would be exagger- 

ating to say that, but I think the common purpose was 
restricted to two or three men or parties who instigated 
the crimes. 

Q. Did the agitation take an anti- European charac- 
ter ? 

A. It was certainly an anti- Government movement, I 
would fain believe it was not anti-European, but I have 
not yet made up my mind as to that. 

Lord Hunter . — I do not know whether you want to 
answer this or not. According to the Satyagraha 
doctrine, is it right that people who have committed 
crimes should he punished by the civil authorities ? 

Mr. Gandhi . — It is a dif&cult question to answer, be- 
cause (through punishment) you anticipate pressure from 
outside. I am not prepared to say that it is wrong, but 
there is a better method. But I think, on the whole, it 
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would be proper to say that a Satyagrahi cannot possibly 
quarrel with any punishment that might be meted out to 
an offender and therefore he cannot be anti-Government 
in that sense. 

Lord Sunter . — But apparently it is against the doctrine 
ot satyagraha to give assistance to Government by way 
of placing the information that a Satyagrahi has that 
would lead to the conviction of offenders ? 

Mr. Gandhi . — ^According to the principles of Satya- 
graha, it is inconsistent for the simple reason that a 
Satyagrahfs business is not to assist the police in the 
method which is open to the police, but he helps the 
authorities and the police to make the people more law- 
abiding and more respectable to authority. 

Lord Munier.Supposing a Satyagrahi has seen one 
of the more serious crimes committed in these riots in 
his own presence, Would there be no obligation on him 
to inform the police ? 

3fr. Gandhi . — Of couse I answered that question to 
Mr. Guider before and I think I must answer it to Your 
Lordship. I don’t want to misguide the youth of the 
country, but even then he cannot go against his own 
brother. When I say brother, I do not, of course, make 
any distinction of country or nationality, A satyagrahi 
is wholly independent of such a distinction. The Satya- 
grahi’s position is somewhat similar to that of a counsel 
defending an accused. I have known criminals of the 
deadliest type and I may humbly claim to have been in- 
strumental in weaning them from crimes. I should be 
forfeiting their confidence if I disclosed the name of a 
single man, But supposing I found myself wanting in 
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weaning them, I would surely not take the next step to 
go and inform the police about them ; I do not hesitate 
to say that for a Satyagrahi it is the straightest thing 
not to give evidence of a crime done even under his nose. 
But there can be only the rarest uses of this doctrine and 
even to-day I am not able to say whether I would not 
give evidence against a criminal whom I saw caught in 
the act. 

Asked as regards his view of the general situation, Mr. 
Gandhi said the impression made on his mind was that 
there was martial law and that he thought that the 
Government acted under the greatest restraint and for- 
bearance. He said he could understand troops in a train, 
which was attempted to be derated, being infuriated and 
he would find it in his heart to excuse those troops of 
mad acts of fury. He thought that the terms in which 
the military notice was couched was entirely capable of 
misrepsesentation. He thought the people were fired on 
without notice. There were, say nine men going along, 
and a tenth man met them not wanting to be the tenth 
man. It cannot be proper to fire on them and probably 
there was no use m giving notice to those who probably 
did not know of the military proclamation at all. 

Asked as to his views on the work of the two tribunals, Mr. Gandhi said, 
an his opinion* 

The Governmen erred m prosecuting the offenders for 
waging war. He must admit that the work of the tribu- 
nals was consistent with the laws of civilised justice. The 
section^ under which the prosecutions were undertaken 
ought not to have been brought into use. That hasty view 
had caused unmerited and disproportionate suffering. The 
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fine imposed on poor Ahmedabad was heavy and the 
manner of collecting it from the labourers was unneces- 
sarily harsh and irritating. And he ventured to differ 
there from Mr. Ambalal’s opinion as expressed by Lord 
Hunter and he felt that Mr. Ambalal had erred grievously 
against his people. He thought the action of Government 
in imposing the additional police on Nadiad and Barejadi 
was totally unjustified. The arguments urged by the 
Collector of Nadiad for inflicting that fine were totally 
irrelevant and vindictive. He was satisfied that the 
people of Nadiad were not in league with those who 
went to derail the train but gave every assistance to> 
Government to trace the offenders and got a handsome 
acknowledgment and c-empliment from the Collector for 
their assistance. 

Examination by Mr. Justice Rankin. 

Mr. Justice Rankin said he wanted to get some dates 
from Mr. Gandhi. In reply to him, Mr. Gandhi said the 
Satyagraha vow was taken on the third week of Febru- 
ary and agreed that the Rowlatt Bill No. 2 had not yet 
been passed. 

Mr, Justice Banhin . — But before it was passed, the 
country was ringing with suggestions as to methods of 
protest against it and one of the forms of protest sugges- 
ted was refusal to pay the revenue ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The orders passed by Magistrate were also to be 
disobeyed ? 

A. I opposed the proposal. I had asked the people 
in observing the hartal or Civil Disobedience that all 
police orders should be scrupulously carried out. 
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Mr. Justice Rankin asked Mr. Gandhi if he could sub- 
stantiate his statement by any of his public declarations 
and Mr. Gandhi agreed to furnish what documentary 
evidence there was in his possession. 

Q. In going to Delhi, it was not your intention to 
come into collision with the authorities. 

A. No. I had received a letter from Dr. Satyapal, and 
Swami Shraddhanandji had asked me to go to Delhi as 
the people there were getting unamenable. 

Q. He was not inviting you to pacify the people who 
had got out of his hands, but to promote the Satyagraha 
movement ? 

A. No, not to promote the movement. He said, T 
have failed,’ and that I should go to pacify people there. 
I was not going there to disobey Government laws for 
the purpose of the Satyagraha vow. I was proceeding 
to help the authorities. 

Here Mr Justice Rankin asked Mr. Gandhi to supply any documentary 
evidence in his possession, as to the pacific intention of his mission. 

Mr, Justice BanMn. — Mr. Gandhi, you say in your 
speech of the 14th April that the action of the mob pre- 
vented you from carrying out your idea of going again to 
Delhi for re-arrest. It was not a passing thought, I 
suppose ? 

A. It was not a passing thought. It was my intention, 

Q. What was your object in seeking re-arrest ? 

A. My object was to seek imprisonment again and 
again until the objectionable Act was removed. 

Q. That is not the object of a Satyagrahi as I under- 
stand it. 
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A. It is not always. I did it m order to invite self- 
suffering. 

Mr. Justice Baoihin . — Was it your idea that that would 
inflame the country and be efiective in removing the 
legislation ? 

Mr. Gandhi , — Not at all. If it was, I would have pro- 
ceedrd to Delhi straight away. I had no idea of what 
had occured at Amritsar and elsewhere and had urgent 
messages from Ahmedabad the day after my arrival in 
Bombay. 

Mr, Gandhi then explained why Civil Disobedience 
was suspended, why he again thought of starting it, but 
yielding to the desire of Lord Chelmsford conveyed 
through the Government of Bombay, he desisted from 
re-starting it, He emphasised that during the interval 
various attempts were made to educate the people and 
there was even devised another vow by which people 
were asked to pledge themselves to the Truth part and 
Non-violence part of the former vow. 

Q. Do you think that for India as a whole, by a 
misinterpretation of your doctrine, there has been an 
undue tendency to sympathise with lawlessness ^ 

A. I don’t think that it is so. 

Mr, Justice Banhin , — Pardon the question, Mr. Gandhi. 
Do you feel having done anything to damage the law- 
n.biding instincts of the people in India ? 

Mr. Gandhi . — ^I feel guilty of having temporarily 
^damaged that instinct in certain people. 

Jtfr, Justice Banhin . — ^There are certain parts in India, 
s.g.y the Punjab, where people were more liable to mis- 
interpret your doctrine ? 
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Mr. Gandhi. — No. There were certain people so liable 
to misinterpret. As to the Punjab, I have found there 
people who can best understand Satyagraha, and wher- 
ever I have gone I have met people who sincerely regret 
the excesses. 

Mr. Justice Bankin — You said, Mr. Gandhi, finding the 
laws by a Committee was meant as a restraint. Did you 
intend that each Province would have a separate com- 
mittee ? 

A. Yes, each was to have a separate Committee. But' 
I was made President everywhere so that we should have 
the same policy everywhere, But, of course, I did con- 
template the contingency of different laws being broken 
in different places, 

Mr, Gandhi then explained the difference between 
Passive Resistance and Civil Disobedience and said Pas- 
sive Resistance did not exhaust the methods of protest^ 

BY SIR CHIMANLAL SETALVAD. 

Sir Chimanlal , — With regard to your Satyagraha 
doctrine, so far as I understand it, it involves the pursuit 
of Truth and in that pursuit you invite suffering on your- 
self and do not cause violence to anybody else. 

Mr. Gandhi. — Yes, sir. 

Q. However honestly a man may strive iu his search 
for Truth his notions of Truth may be different from the 
notions of others. Who then is to determine the truth ? 
A. The individual himself would determine that. 

Q. Different individuals would have different views as ■ 
to Truth. Would that not lead to confusion ? 

A. I do not think so. 
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Q. Honestly striving after Truth is different in every case. 

A. That IS why the non-violence part was a necessary 
corollary. Without that there would be coufusion and 
worse, 

Q Mubt not the person wanting to pursue Truth be of 
high moral and intellectual equipment? 

A. No. It would be impossible to expect that from 
everyone. If A has evolved a truth by his own efforts 
which B. C. and others are to accept, I should not require 
them to have the equipment of A. 

Q. Then it comes to this, that a man comes to a de- 
cision and others of lower intellectual and moral equip- 
ment would have to blindly follow him. 

A. Not blindly. All I wish to urge is that each indi- 
vidual, unless he wants to carry on his pursuit of Truth 
independently, needs to follow some one who has deter- 
mined truth. 

Q. Your scheme involves the determination of truth 
by people of high moral and intellectual equipment and 
a large number of people may follow them blindly, being 
themselves unable to arrive at similar conclusions by 
reason of their lower intellectual equipment. 

A. I would exact from them nothing more than I 
would expect from an ordinary being. 

Q. I take it that the strength of the propaganda must 
depend on the number of its followers. 

A. No. In Satyagraha success is possible even if there 
is only one Satyagrahi of the proper stamp. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi, you said you do not consider your- 
self a perfect Satyagrahi yet. The large mass of people 
.are then even less sa 
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A. No, I do not consider myself as an extraordinary 
man. There may be people more capable of determin- 
ing, truth than myself. Forty thousand Indians in 
South Africa, totally uncultured, came to the conclusion 
that they could be Satyagrahis ; and if I could take you 
through those thrilling scenes in the Transvaal, you will 
be surprised to hear what restraint your countrymen in 
South Africa exhibited. 

Q. But there you were all unanimous. 

A. I have more solidity of opinion here than in 
South Africa. 

Q. But there you had a clear-cut issue, not here. 

A. Here too we have a clear-cut issue, the Row- 
latt Act. 

Mr. Gandhi then explained how he presented Satya- 
graha as an instrument of infinitely greater power than 
violence. 

Q. Does not suffering and going on suffering require 
extraordinary self-control ? 

A. No, no extraordinary self-control is required- 
Every mother suffers. Your countrymen, I submit, have 
got such a control and they have exhibited that in a 
very large measure, ^ 

Q. Take Ahmedabad. Did they exhibit control here ? 

A. All I say is throughout India where you find 
these isolated instances of violence, you will find a very 
large number of people who exercised self-restraint. 
Ahmedabad and other places show that we had not 
attained proper mastery over self. The Kaira people m 
the midst of grave provocation last year acted with the 
greatest self-restraint. 
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Q. Do you mean to say these acts of violence were 
mere accidents ^ 

A. Not accidents, But they were rare and would be 
rarer for a clear conception of Satyagraha. The country, 
I think, has sufl&ciently well realised the doctrine to- 
warrant a second trial. I do feel sure that the country 
is all the purer and better for having gone through the 
the fire of Satyagraha. 

Q. Ordinarily your doctrine contemplates co-opera- 
tion with the Government and elimination of race-hatred 
and inviting self-suffering. Does not suffering create 
ill will ? 

A. It is contrary to my thirty years’ experience that 
people have by suffering been filled with any ill will 
against the Government, In South Africa, after a bitter 
struggle the Indians have lived on the best of terms 
with the Government, and Gen. Smuts was the recipient 
of an address which was voluntarily voted by the Indians. 

Q. Is it possible to take part in the movement without 
taking the Satyagraha vow ? 

A. I would ask them to take part in the non-Civil 
Resistance part of the movement. The masses unless 
they took the pledge were not to do the Civil Disobedi- 
ence pari of the pledge. For those who were not civil 
resisters, therefore, another vow was devised asking 
people to follow Truth at all costs and to refrain from 
violence. I had suspended Civil Resistance then ; and as 
it is open to a leader to emphasise one part of the vow, I 
eliminated the Civil Resistance part which was not for 
that reason suited to the people and placed the Truth 
part before them. 
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Sir Chimanlal Setalvad then referred to the 
ence of the Rowlatt Act also was eontemptated 
Mrs. Besant’s difference with Mr. Gandhi. 


question whether disobedi- 
m the vow and referred to 


Mr. Gandhi said that he had heard in 
she had taken the vow less the Committee 
said she had not done so. 


Bombay that 
part of it. She 


Q. Did she not point out that to disobey the Rowlatt 
Act one would have to be an anarchist ? 

A. She has certainly advanced that ground 

Mr. Gandhi explained that the determining considera- 
tion was that the Rowlatt Act would not lend itself to 
active disobedience in a systematic manner. 

Q. Is not the underlying idea embarrassment of 
Government. 


A. Certainly not. A Satyagrahi relies not upon em- 
barrassment but upon self-suffering for securing relief. 

Q. Would not ordered government be impossible ? 

A. _ Ordered government cannot be impossible if to- 
tally inoffensive people break the laws. But I would 
certainly make government impossible, if I found it had 
taken leave of its senses. 


Q. In your message you ask people to refrain from 
violence and still violence occured. Does it not show 
that the ordinary mind finds it very difficult to practise 
the theory of non-violence ? 


_ A. After having used methods of violence for years it 
is difficult for them to practise abstention. 


In reply to a question whether he had any evidence in 
suppoit of the statement that the disturbances were 
organised, Mr. Gandhi replied in the affirmative and said 
he had no objection to place the materials he had before 
C 
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the Committee, although he would not disclose the names 
of the persons concerned. 

Mr. Gandhi said they did not suggest any destruction 
of life but only of property. There was some organisa- 
tion arranged on the 10th and on the 11th. He said he 
had the testimony of those who were told to do violence, 
and of those who did so, and of those who were witnesses 
of the scenes. He said he had direct evidence, he had 
people coming to him to surrender swords in their posses- 
sion, but they had not the courage to do so. He said he 
could identify some of the informants, but it was impossi- 
ble for him to identify all, as, for instance, there were 
people from neighbouring villages who came to him, and 
said they regretted what they had done and that what 
they had done was from pure love for me. 

Asked as to how he could determine whether what they 
said was the truth, Mr. Gandhi said, he thought he was 
capable of discriminating an untruthful statement from a 
truthful one. They took advantage of the temper of the 
people and put those ideas into their heads. The Kaira 
derailment was committed by two or three individuals. 
They were drunkards, and he could not say that the act 
was a deliberately organised one. It was his conviction 
that the people in the town had no knowledge of the 
crime, and if they had, they would have prevented it. His 
view was based on the testimony of those for whom he 
had high regard. He could not tell whether the person 
convicted of the crime was the same who committed it, 
because he had not learnt his name. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi said he suspended the Civil 
Disobedience movement, because he relaised that the 
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tnovement as a mass movement under present circum- 
stances was not advisable. He would not expect the 
people to realise the inwardness of the Satyagraha move- 
ment but he would expect them to realise that it was 
better for them, if they could not join the movement, at 
least to refrain from violence. 

Here Sir Chimanlal asked Mr, Gandhi to read from a 
leaflet of his, entitled ‘ When will Satyagraha be 
resumed ?’ and asked if, when he was saying that they 
should be ready to resume Satyagraha because the 
military dispositions would then be complete, he was 
not desiring that military dispositions should be kept m 
all parts of the country in order that people may have 
the pleasure to indulge in breaking laws, Mr. Gandhi 
said that that was not the interpretation warranted by his 
words. He would not be guilty of saying such a thing. 
He did not re-start the campaign on the 1st of July as he 
had expected, much to the disappointment of his co- 
workers, only because the Viceroy and the Governor of 
Bombay asked him whether he wanted India to be an 
armed camp and to suspend the Satyagraha movement if 
he did not want her to be so, and he suspended it. 

Asked as to the fine imposed on the Ahmedabad work- 
men, Mr. Gandhi said the manner of collection was wholly 
bad, the principle of taxation was bad and the time fixed 
•for collection was inopportune for collection. The fine 
■was imposed in certain cases upon those who had nothing 
to do with the disturbances. He added that he was not 
going to say anything regarding the exemptions, and that 
he was not prepared to dispute the discretion vested in 
the authorities. He said he would not be fair if he did 
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not pay his testimony to the handsome manner in which) 
tho Collector of Ahmedabad had taken the measures he 
had thought necessary. 

BY PANDIT JAGAT NAEAIN 

Q. I presume, Mahatmaji, you are not against the 
Government’s taking measures to put down anarchy ? 

A. Of course, not. But anarchical crimes can be 
punished under the ordinary law. 

Q. How was It then that you objected to the Rowlatt 
Legislation ? 

A. My fundamental objection to the Rowlatt Act is 
that it constitutes a libel on the whole Indian nation. 

Q. But you know there are safeguards ? 

A. As to the safeguards, I can say from experience 
they are not merely illusory but dangerous traps. The 
safeguards are but a delusion and make the executive still 
more irresponsible. 

Q. It is alleged that the Satyagraha movement would 
embarrass the Government. Are you not afraid of any 
such result of your movement ? 

A. The Satyagraha movement is not started with the 
intention of embarrassing the Government, while ordinary 
political agitation is often started with that object. If a 
Satyagrahi finds his activities resulting in embarrassing 
the Government, he will not hesitate to face it. 

Q. But you will agree with me that every political' 
agitation depends for its success on the number of 
followers ? 

A. I do not regard the force of numbers as necessary 
in a just cause, and in such a cause' every man, be he highs 
or low, can have his remedy. 
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Q, But you would certainly try to have as many men 
iin your movement as possible ? 

A. Not exactly so. A Satyagrahi depends only on 
truth and his capacity to suffer for truth. 

Q, But in politics, Mahatmaji, how can a single man’s 
voice be heard ? 

A. That is exactly what I have been atempting to 
disprove. 

Q. Do you believe that an English officer will take 
any notice of isolated attempts ? 

A. Why, that is my experience. Lord Bentinck be- 
came an ordinary Mr. at the instance of Keshav Chandra 
Sen. 

Q. Oh, you cite an example of an extraordinary mao. 

A. Men of ordinary abilities also can develop moia- 
lity. No doubt I regard illiteracy among my people as 
deplorable and I consider it necessary to educate them, 
but it is not at all impossible to imbibe the Satyagraha 
principle in an absolutely illiterate man. This is ray 
long-standing experience. 

Here Mr. Gandhi briefly cleared the distinction between 
hartal and Satyagraha. Hartal was no integral part of 
Satyagraha. It shouldSbe resorted to only when neces- 
sary. He tried and tried it successfully in connection 
with the deportation of Mr. Horniman and Khilafat 
movement. 

Q. You can resort to no other remedy to oppose the 
kresponsible foreign officials, and that is why you have 
started this movement. Is it not ? 

A. I cannot say that with certainty. I can conceive 
*the necessity of Satyagraha in opposition to the would-- 
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be full responsible self-government. Our ministers can 
never claim to defend themselves on the score of their 
ignorance, whereas such a defence is available to-day 
for the English officers. 

Q. But with all the rights of self-government we shall 
be able to dismiss the ministers. 

A. I cannot feel on that point so assured for ever. In 
England, it often happens that ministers can continue in 
the executive even though they lose all the confidence of 
the public. The same thing may happen here too, and 
therefore I can imagine a state of things in this country 
which would need Satyagraha even under Home Rule. 

Q. Would you think that there should be no unrest 
coming after the Satyagraha movement ? 

A. Not only I do not think so, I would be disappoin- 
ted if there were no unrest in case myself and Anasuyabai 
were arrested. But that unrest will not take the shape 
of violence. It pains a Satyagrahi to see others suffering 
and Satyagrahis will follow each other to jail. I do wish 
for such unrest. 

Q. On your return to Bombay on the ilth April, why 
did you go to Pydhonie ? 

A. I went there as there was danger of violence 
breaking out. 

Q, It is said that the people there refused to listen to 
your advice. 

A. It would not at all be correct to say that the 
crowd refused to listen to my advice. Those who heard 
me followed my advice implicitly. 

Q, I have a report before me to the effect that you 
pretend to be ill although your steps are quick. 
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A. All that I can say, is that it is all untrue. 

Q. The report further says that you were so very 
terrified that you ran away and concealed yourself in a 
house. 

A. That too is a lie. I was in the crowd to the last. 
I personally saw the charge of the mounted police on the 
crowd. I went to Mr. Griffiths to talk to him on this 
very thing. 

BY Mr. KEMP 

Q. You say that martial law was not at all necessary 
in Ahmedabad ^ 

A. Yes, that is my opinion. 

Q. But, Mr. Gandhi, if the military officers said it was 
necessary, what will you say to that ? 

A. From the facts in my possession I concluded that 
they did not warrant such an order. 

Q. You say some innocent men were were killed. 

A. That is my deliberate opinion. 

Q. Can you say you have got any positive proof for 
that ? 

A. I have got proof enough to satisfy me. 

Q. Did you write to Mr, Chatfield about this ? 

A, Yes, I did. 

Q, Did he ask you to send the complainants to him ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Did you then take any steps ? 

A. I took no steps because martial law was with- 
drawn on the very day I wrote to Mr. Chatfield. I con- 
sider Mr. Chatfield a noble officer. In very few officers 
have I seen his honesty and straightforwardness. I 
should be very sorry to say anything that would amount 
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to a criticism of his conduct. I see his nobility even in 
his mistakes. But I should like you not to press this 
point further. I have granted that the sobriety with 
which the Bombay Government acted during the month 
of April leaves nothing to complain of. 

But when I have to analyse the whole situation, it is 
my duty to point the mistakes also with all the humility 
I can command. And I have done it. I do not want to 
make it a serious complaint by emphasising the fact that 
some innocent people were killed. 

Mr. Kemp : I accept, Mr. Gandhi, that your evidence 
is fair and candid. I don’t want to put you any more 
question. ^ 


SOME PROOFS OF THE UNIVERSALITY OF 
SATYAGHAHA. 

(June 23^ 1920J 

It may be long before the law of love will be recognised 
in international affairs. The machineries of governments 
stand between and hide the hearts of one people from 
those of another. Yet if only we watched the latest 
international developments in Europe and Eastern Asia 
with an eye to essentials, we could see how the world is 
moving steadily to realise that between nation and nation, 
as between man and man, force has failed to solve pro- 
blems, but that the economic sanction of non-co-operation 
is far more mighty and conclusive than armies and navies. 

* [Mr. Gandhi was further examined by Mr. Jivanlal Otsai aad 
Sahebzada Sultan Ahmed Khan. Which have been omitted as they have 
not appeared in Young India, ’I 
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The victories of war have only thrown fresh burdens on 
the nations that emerged out of the struggle as apparent 
victors. The food and the industries of the defeated 
nations are a source of anxiety as much to" the victors as 
to themselves. All the ingenuity of the governments of 
the Allied nations is directed to how, without detriment 
to the glory of the victors, they can make the vanquished 
people economically solvent, happy, and willing to work 
to keep the world going. Reading between the lines of 
the brief telegram about the American Republican party’s 
international programme, one can see that the Far West 
IS beginning to realise that the ultimate sanction of a 
league of nations should be, not the vicious chain of the 
might of arms again, but the might of international ^out- 
lawry’, i.e., non-co-operation of the nations. From this 
it would be an easy step to the complete recognition of 
the law of love. Till a new energy is harnessed and put 
on wheels, the captains of the older energies will treat the 
innovation as theoretical, impractical, idealistic, and so on- 
We may be certain that the steam-engineer was laughed 
at by the horse-dealer, till he saw that even horses could 
be transported by the steam engine. The electrical engi- 
neer was, no doubt, called a faddist and a mad man in 
steam engine circles, till work was actually done over the 
wires. It may take long to lay the wires for international 
love, but the sanction of international non-co-operation in 
preference to continued physical compulsion, as appears 
to have been conceived by the Republican party of 
America, is a distinct progress towards the ultimate and 
real solution. 

The most striking news in this connection is a rumour 
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of contemplated action in regard to the Irish situation* 
The Observer ” gives currency to the belief that the 
British Ministry is considering, as an alternative of martial 
law in Ireland, a policy of non-co-operation. The dis- 
affected interior of Ireland is to be entirely ignored until 
it comes to its senses. There would be no police, no 
troops, no trade, no education, no distribution of revenue, 
no railways. There would be complete administrative 
boycott. ^The beauty of Satyagraha, of which non-co- 
operation is but a chapter, is that it is available to either 
side in a fight ; that it has checks that automatically 
work for the vindication of truth and justice for that side, 
whichever it may be, that has truth and justice in pre- 
ponderating measure. It is as powerful and faithful a 
weapon in the hand of the capitalist as in that of the 
labourer. It is as powerful in the hands of the govern- 
ment, as in that of the people, and will bring victory to 
the government, if people are misguided or unjust, as it 
will win the battle for the people if the government be in 
the wrong. Quick disorganisation and defeat are bound 
to be the fate of bolstered up cases and artificial agitations^ 
if the battle is fought with Satyagraha weapons. 
Suppose the people are unfit to rule themselves, or are 
unwilling to sacrifice for a cause, then, no amount of 
noise will bring them victory in non co-operation. If the 
government be a good government, just, on the whole, 
and necessary for the people, and the grievance be false 
or unreal or is based on misconception or is not of such 
itieasure as to weigh against the virtues of the govern-^ 
ment in other vital respects, then non-co-operation has 
only to be adopted on eiter side, and, without rancour or 
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bloodshed the question will automatically be settled 
with unerring precision and justice. It may not 
be generally known but it has long been maintained 
by Mr. Gandhi that the Satyagrahic weapon of non-co- 
operation is as available to government against the 
people, as to the people against the government.^ The 
action said to be contemplated in regard to the Irish dis- 
orders would, if true, be a beautiful illustration of the 
universality of the principles of Satyagraha. 


« RING OUT THE OLD, RING IN THE NEW” 
(November 5, 1919) 

It IS difficult to strike the last year’s balance. The 
War has ended but with little result. The hopes it 
nourished have remained unfulfilled. The Peace which 
was expected to be a permanent one, has turned out to 
be one in name. The war which was greater than the 
Mahahharat war has been proved to be but a prelude tO’ 
a still greater war. Widespread discontent all over France,. 
America and England after the war — enough to bewilder 
one. All that has followed seems to be a huge enigma. 
Here in India we are faced with despair everywhere. It 
was confidently hoped that at the close of the war India 
would get something substantial, but the hope turned out 
to be false. For aught we know the reforms may not 
come. Even if they do, they will be worthless. The 
Congress-League Scheme, then the Delhi Congress- 
Scheme and subsequent schemes are now airy nothings. 
We have to wait and see. The Punjab has been a scene 
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of most revolting episodes. Innocent lives have been lost. 
There reigned a reign of terror. The gulf befween the 
rulers and the ruled has been widened. In these matters 
it is impossible to strike a correct balance. What is the 
sum total on the credit side ? Or is there something to be 
debited, and if so what ? Or is it that there is no credit 
side at all and we have simply to sum up the debit figures ? 

Was there any silver lining to such a thick, dark cloud 
of despair ? The sun of Satyagraha dawned all over India 
on the 6th April. The clouds were scattered and the rays 
could be distinctly seen. But the sun underwent an eclipse 
in the Punjab and Ahmedabad and its shadows are still 
haunting us. And yet Satyagraha is again seen dawning 
on most minds, though slowly. There was hartal in many 
parts amid perfect peace and quiet. The Faithful passed' 
that day in fasting and prayer. The Hindus participated 
in Moslems’ mourning, strengthened the latter’s hopes 
and the bonds of union with them. It may now be very 
difficult to break the bonds. 

If some one were to ask, « What was the greatest event 
of the last year ?”, we would unhesitatingly say, “ It was 
the acceptance of Satyagraha, — however slightly — and 
consciously or unconsciously, both by the rulers and the 
ruled.” And in proof of the statement we would cite 
Octoher the 17th. 

|rhe hope of India lies in Satyagraha. And what is 
Satyagraha? It has often been described. But just as 
the sun cannot be fully described even by the myriad- 
tongued Sheshnaga, so also the sun of Satyagraha cannot 
be adequately described. And though we always see the 
sun but know really very little of it, even so we do ever 
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seem to see the, sun of Satyagraha but we know precious 
little about it. ) 

The spheres of Satyagraha are Swadeshi, Social Re- 
forms and Political Reform. And in so far as these are 
based on Satyagraha, so far only, and no further, is their 
permanence assured. The way of Satyagraha is distant 
from the beaten track and it is not always easy to dis- 
cover it Few have ventured along that path and the 
footprints on it are few and far between and indistinct, 
and hence the people’s dread of it. And still we clearly 
find people taking that course, be it ever so slowly. 

He to whom Satyagraha means nothing more than 
Civil Disobedience has never understood Satyagraha. No 
doubt the rigid interpretation of Satyagraha does include 
within its meaning Civil Disobedience. But only he who 
has mastered the art of obdience to law knows the art of 
disobedience to law. Only he who thoroughly knows how 
to construct may destroy. (The poet has sung, 

The path of Truth is the path of the brave. 

It IS beyond the power of the cowards.” ) 

Swadeshi is Satyagraha. It is beyond the power of 
cowardly spirits to observe or to propagate Swadeshi. It 
is impossible for a coward to foster Hindu-Moslem Unity. 
It takes anyone but a cowardly Mussulman to receive a 
wound from a Hindu’s dagger and vice versa and to 
preserve his mental balance. If both could muster this 
much forbearance, Swarajya would be instantaneously 
obtained. There is none to forbid us the path of Satya- 
graha, and both Swadeshi and Hindu-Moslem Unity being 
in this essence religious, India would incidentally perform an 
act of religion. This then is our prayer for the New Year 
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Lord, lead India towards the path of Truth, this 
doing teach her the religion of Swadeshi, and knit the 
Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis, Christians and Jews living in 
India closer together.” 


THE LEADER” MISLED 
{January 28thf 1920) 

The Leader in its anxiety to make out a case against 
the Satyagraha movement from Mr, Gandhi’s admissions, 
seems to have grievously neglected to consider his written 
statement and evidence as a whole. Pouncing upon his 
admission of his ‘ having temporarily damaged the feeling 
of respect for law in some people’, it has tried to prove 
how the Satyagraha movement would have led to deplor- 
able or evil results and asks : ‘‘ Did not Mr. Gandhi start 
the movement prematurely ? Were all the other and 
milder constitutional means for securing the repeal of the 
Rowlatt Act exhausted before he launched his move- 
ment ?” Having satisfied itself that the movement was 
premature it deviates into a hackneyed homily on the 
necessity of combining moral virtues with other high 
qualities of head and heart to promote public interest” 
and it concludes by saying that ordinary people are not 
fit to apply the principles of Satyagraha doctrine rightly. 

Now, every one of these objections has been completely 
answered in Mr, Gandhi’s statement and the evidence 
before the Hunter Committee. As regards the charge of 
starting his campaign prematurely Mr. Gandhi says, I 
approached on bended knees Lord Chelmsford, and plead- 
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ed With him and with every English officer I had 
the pleasure of meeting and placed my views before 

them, but they said they were helpless We had 

exhausted all the methods open to us.” All the popular 
members in the Supreme Council had condemned the 
legislation. The nation had expressed itself as one man 
through the innumerable meetings throughout the length 
and breadth of the country and the cause was not ‘ con- 
troversial’ in the least. Can our contemporary point out 
what ‘ other and milder constitutional means’ were left 
untried ^ If any were so left other leaders would certainly 
have tried them when Mr. Gandhi gave them an opportu- 
nity to do so by suspending Civil Resistance. It is more 
than six months since Mr. Gandhi wrote in his reply to 
Mr. Abdual Azi^r, as follows : 

If you have a remedy other than Civil Resistance by 
all means apply it and if you are successful, Civil Resis- 
tance falls away automatically. The period of suspension 
IS the period during which you and all the leaders who 
dread or disapprove of Civil Resistance can work with all 
your might to bring about the desired result.” 

Secondly, from a mere statement of Mr. Gandhi that 
his propaganda resulted in ‘ temporarily damaging the 
feeling of respect for law in some people’ the Leader 
jumps to the conclusion that ‘ if it had been persisted in 
for a sufficient time it would have affected a larger 
number of persons with even probably more deplorable 
results.’ The Leader even fears that ‘ the spirit of law- 
lessness in the people as a whole’ would have been creat- 
ed. This conclusion is supported neither by facts nor by 
logic. On the contrary, it was Satyagraha that prevent- 
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ed the more deplorable results which would have follow- 
ed in the wake of the bitter agitation provoked by the 
Government’s obduracy. No doubt, Satyagraha has 
undermined the fear of law as law, in the minds of 
people, but it has created in them an intelligent and deep 
respect for law and order as being the basis of all social 
stability and advancement. “ A Satyagrahi ever obeys 
the laws of the State to which he belongs 'not out of fear 
of the sanctions but bacause he considers them to be good 
for the welfare of society. And when on rare occasions 
he breaks the law to maintain his self-respect and honour 
he does so openly and civilly. His actions, therefore, 
cannot embarrass the Government. The experience of 
Kaira and Champaran and the brave stand of the Indians 
in South Africa are, we believe, an ample proof of the 
self-restraining influence of Satyagraha. Even in the 
matter of the Rowlatt Act agitation the country as a 
whole presented an exemplary restraint m spite of the 
gravest provocation and wherever violence did take place 
the Satyagrahis were invariably and consistently on 
the side of law and order. The disturbances occurred 
not, as the Leader thinks, because Satyagraha was 
preached but because Satyagraha was not sufficiently 
preached and because the people had not developed the 
capacity *to stand any amount of suffering B.nd provocation.* 
In the face of all these facts will the Leader still 
persist m regarding Satyagraha, which is nothing but 
truth and Ahimsa, as being unsuited to be preached to the 
massses ? If it does, it will merely betray its want of faith, 
in human nature and the power of good over evil 



THE 6TH OF APRIL AND THE 13TH 
BY M. K. GANDHI. 

{March 10, 1920,) 

( It is impossible for us to forget the 6th. of April which 
vitalized the whole of India and the 13th. of April which 
by the spilling of innocent blood has made the Punjab 
a place of pilgrimage for the whole of India. The 6th. 
of April saw the advent of Satyagrah. One may dissent 
from the civil-disobedience part of it but no one can 
dissent from the essential doctrine of truth and love or 
non-injury. With Satya combined with Ahimsa you can 
bring the world to your feet. Satyagrah in its essence is 
nothing but the introduction of truth and gentleness in 
the political, i. e. the national life. And whether one 
takes the Satyagrah pledge or not, there can be no doubt 
that the spirit of Satyagrah has pervaded the masses. 
Any way that is my experience of thousands of the 
Punjabis I met throughout my tour in the Punjab. 

The 6th of April again saw the inauguration of a 
definite plan of Hindu-Muslim unity and Swadeshi. 

It was the 6th of April which broke the spirit under- 
lying the Rowlatt Act and made it a dead letter. The 
13th of April saw not merely the terrific tragedy but in 
that tragedy Hindu-Muslim blood Slowed freely in a 
mingled stream and sealed the compact. 

l5ow to ‘ commemorate or celebrate these two great 
national events ! I venture to suggest that those who will, 
should devote the 6th April next to fast (twenty four 
hours' abstention from food) and prayer and that all over 
D 
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India at 7 P. M. public meetings should be held praying 
for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act and expressing the 
national belief that there will be no peace in the land till 
that Act is repealed. That the Act is a dead letter is not 
enough. Either it is a disgrace or it is not. If it is, the 
Act must be repealed. The repeal before the reforms 
will be a token of good will on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

The whole of the week beginning from the 6th should 
be devoted to some work connected with the tragedy of 
the 13th. I therefore venture further to suggest that the 
week should be devoted to the collecting of funds for the 
Jallianwala Bagh memorial, it being remembered that the 
sum to be collected is ten lacs of rupees. Each village or 
town can devise its own plan of collection, guarding 
against misappropriation and fraud. The collection 
should be finished by the evening of the 12th April. 

Then the 13th. That day of days should be devoted 
to fasting and prayer. It should be free from ill-will or 
anger. We want to cherish the memory of the innocent 
dead. We do not want to remember the wickedness of 
the deed. The nation will rise by readiness to sacrifice 
not by preparing to revenge. On that day I would also 
have the nation to remember the mass excesses and feel 
penetant for them. We close the week by meetings 
throughout India to pass resolutions urging the Govern- 
ment, both Imperial and Indian, to take effective steps to 
render a repetition of the tragedy impossible. 

I would further urge that during the week each one 
does his or her best in his or her own person to realke 
more fully than ever the principles of Satyagrah, Hindu* 
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'Muslim unity and Swadeshi. In order to emphasise 
Bindu-Muslim unity I would advise joint meetings of 
Hindus and Mahomedans on Friday the 12th April at 7 
P. M. urging that the Khilafat question be decided in 
accordance with the just Muslim sentiments. 

Thus this national week should be a week of purifi- 
cation, self examination, sacrifice, exact discipline and 
expression of cherished national sentiments. There should 
be no trace of bitterness, no violence of language but 
absolute fearlessness and firmness. 

Should there not also be a Hartal on the 6th, and the 
13th. My answer is an emphatic no. This week is a 
Satyagrah week for those who believe in truth and non- 
violence. The Hartal of the 6th was a Satyagrah Hartal 
in the sense that it was a preclude to Satyagrah. The 
Hartal of the 6th April last though it was spontaneous 
was not altogether free from undue pressure during the 
course of the day in the way of asking people not to use 
carriages etc. I would therefore not advise Hartal at all 
for this week of discipline and penance. Moreover Hartal 
must not be made cheap. It must be only for rare 
occasions. 

I respectfully trust that all parties and all classes will 
see their way to take their full share in the observances 
of the national week and make it an event for the true 
and definite progress in national awakening. 



REFLECTIONS ON SATYAGRAHA WEEK 
(March 24> 1920) 

This national week will soon be upon us. We trust 
that it Will be worthy of the occasion which it is to 
commemorate. The chief item of work which can be 
measured and which will be an acid, .test of our genuine- 
ness and feeling for the Punjab will be the collection of a 
fund to pay for the memorial site for commemorating the 
memory of the martyrs of the 13th April last. To collect 
ten lacs from a population of thirty crores is not a diffiult 
task if suitable workers can be found. If rich and well- 
known ladies and gentlemen could be persuaded to take 
up the work, it could the finished inside the week. The 
proper thing no doubt will be to collect pro rata from 
every province. We hope to give such a list next week. 
But each province should try to collect as much more as 
it can, than its share. It would not matter if we succeed 
in collecting more. Ten lacs is not the highest sum 
required. It is the minimum. Every qne therefore is 
expected to subscribe liberally. 

^ ^ ^ 

Then there is the fasting ^and prayer. This is a hoary 
institution. A genuine fast cleanses body, mind and souk 
It crucifies the flesh and to that extent sets the soul free. 
A sincere prayer can work wonders. It is an intense 
longing of the soul for its even greater purity. Purity 
thus gained when it is utilized for a noble purpose 
becomes a prayer. The mundane use of Oayatri, its 
repetition for healing the sick, illustrates the meaning we 
have given to prayer. When the same Gayatri Jal is 
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performed with a humble and concentrated mind in an 
intelligent manner in times of national difficulties and 
calamities, it becomes a most potent instrument for ward- 
ing off danger. ' There can be no greater mistake than to 
suppose that the recitation of the Gayatri, the namaz or 
the Christian prayer are superstitions fit to be practised 
by the ignorant and the credulous.* Fasting and prayer 
therefore are a most powerful process of purification and 
that which purifies necessarily enables us the better to do 
our duty and to attain our goal. If therefore fasting and 
prayer seem at times not to answer, it is not because 
there is nothing in them but because the right spirit is not 
behind them. 

* -fe ^ 

A man who fasts and gambles away the whole of 
the day as do so many on Janmashtami day, naturally, 
not only obtains no result from the fast in the shape of 
greatetr purity but such a dissolute fast leaves him on the 
contrary degraded. A fast to be true must be accompa- 
nied by a readiness to receive pure thoughts and determi- 
nation to resist all satan’s temptations. Similiarly a prayer 
to be true has to be intelligible and definite. One has 
to identify oneself with it. Counting beads with the 
name of Allah on one’s lips whilst the mind wanders in 
all directions .is worse than useless. We therefore hope 
that the coming week of dedication to national fasting 
and prayer will become a universal reality and not merely 
a formal observation. 

* ’if ^ 

The magnificent spectacle of tens of thousands of 
Mahomedans going to Jumma Musjids in different parts 
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of India and offering heart-felt prayers for the triumph of 
truth did more than anything else to bring a just solution' 
within the bounds of possibility. We would have no 
hesitation in guaranteeing a proper solution of the 
Khilafat question purely on the strength of prayer. We 
need not be told that the argument in favour of prayer 
cuts both ways, as it is open as much to our enemy as to 
us to pray. But that would be an argument not against 
prayer but against allowing the result to affect our valua- 
tion of prayer. One may not make terms with God. It 
is enough to know that prayer has played from times 
immemorial a most important part in the evolution of 
nations as well as individuals. May the Satyagrah week 
witness a revival of the institutions of fasting and prayer 
in all their original glory and splendour. 


VIOLENCE versus NON-VIOLENCE. 

BY M. K. GANDHI 

(March 24, 1920.) 

The Khilafat day has come and gone. It was a great 
success and a complete triumph of Satyagrah, i. e., not 
civil disobedience but truth and non-violence. No hartcd' 
has been so voluntary as that of the 19th March in that 
ak the canvassing that ever took place was before the 
19th. It was an example of wonderful self-restraint on 
the part of the Committee not to have called out the 
mill-hands. The Committee deserves the highest praise 
for its efficient management and for the definite recognition 
of voluntarism. If the people continue to show the disci- 
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pline and self-restraint shown on the 19th and add thereto 
in an equal measure the spirit of self-sacrifice, nothing 
can prevent the full fruition of our hopes regarding^ 
Khilafat. Nobody could have believed a year ago the 
possibility of peace being observed by the fanatical 
element among the Mahomedans on a matter of life and 
death to them and on a day of no business for the idkrs 
But there can be no idleness when there is prayer. All 
were enjoined not to quarrel, not to be angry, but to pray 
for the right to be done. It is true that all did not 
definitely pray, but the spirit of prayer was abroad and 
it domineted the people rather than the spirit of revenge, 
anger, excitement and so we had the amazing spectacle 
of the hartal day passing off like an ordinary day when 
everybody expects peace to be observed. The vast meeting 
of Bombay attended perhaps by thirty thousand men was 
a sight worth seeing. There was firmness in the faces of 
those thousands of people who listened to the speeches, 
yet without applause or any other effusive demonstration. 
The organisers deserve the warmest praise for having 
introduced into our meetings the ancient peacefulness, 
qiiiet, determination and orderliness in the place of 
modern fluster, excitement and disorderlmess. The one 
develops just the qualities that make for Satyagrahf the 
other inevitably leads to violence. And the message of 
the great meeting and the very successful hartal is not 
violence but non-violence. I hope that the authorities 
will not misread the situation. They will not fail to 
understand the admirable spirit of the whole demon- 
stration or the equally admirable spirit of the resolution — 
a resolution to which in my humble opinion it is impos- 
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sible for any honest lover of this country or the Empire 
to take exception. I hope too, that they will read the 
spirit of the movement in the manner in which it is 
developing. I hope that the exemplary patience, self- 
restaint and orderliness that are evolving in our midst 
will have their due weight with them and that they will 
inform the Imperial Government that whilst there is this 
admirable peace in the land there is also a grim determi- 
nation behind it which will not take for an answer. 
I hope that Government will not repeat the sin of last 
April and entertain any false hope of tyranny and 
unquenchable spirit that has come into being and that 
will suffer everything but humiliation, dishonour and 
defeat. 

It is a matter of deep regret that so respected a body as 
the Liberal League should have hastily and in advance 
condemned the hartal. Surely a people so stricken with 
grief and with disappointment probably staring them in 
the face must have an outlet for orderly manifestation. 
It was because not very long ago we were afraid to speak 
or write what we thought that our sentiments burrowed 
under and became foul with stench because of the absence 
of the fierce sun and the open air of public opinion playing 
upon them. Hence we had a secret revolutionary movement. 
Today, thank God, we seem to have outlived the evil day. 
We dare to think, speak and write openly, without fear, 
but under restraint that openness imposes upon mankind. 
I appeal to the members of the Liberal League and those 
who think with them to recognise this plain fact and to 
appreciate the superiority of boldness over timid caution. 
If they desire to harness all the innumerable forces that 
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are coming daily into being for the uplift of the nation, 
if they wish to become privileged participators in the 
throes of the new birth, let them not ignore the signs of 
the time, let them not reject the advances of the younger 
generation, let them not chill their ardent hopes and 
aspirations, but let them head this growing party of young, 
enthusiastic, self-sacrificing, dare-devil men. Sympathise 
with them, respond to the heart’s throb, regulate it, for 
they are amenable to reason or an appeal to their high- 
souledness — and you have a disciplined party, obedient to 
the call of the country. But if they feel neglected, if 
they feel that the older heads will not patiently listen to 
their wants, will not give them a helping hand, they may 
despair and despair may lead to desperation resulting in 
a catastrophic destruction. I can recall no time so 
magnificently suitable for leading India to the method of 
Batyagrah — not necessarily civil disobedience, but truth 
and non-violence — in which there is no defeat and in 
which, if there is any error, it hurts but those who err. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT 

BY M. K. GANDHI 

(March 24, 1920.) 

The long expected hearing of the case against the 
editor and the publisher of Toung India in connection 
with the publication of a letter of the District Judge of 
Ahmedabad regarding Satyagraha Lawyers and my 
comments thereon has been heard and judgment has 
been pronounced. But the editor and the publisher have 
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been severely reprimanded. But the Court did not see its 
way to pass any sentence upon either of us. If I dwell 
upon the judgment it is only because I am anxious as a 
Satyagrahi to draw a moral from it. I wish to assure 
those friends who out of pure friendliness advised us to 
tender the required apology, that I refused to accept their 
advice not out of obstinacy but because there was a great 
principle at stake, I had to conserve a journalist’s in- 
dependence and yet respect the law. My own ^reading of 
the law was that there was no contempt committed by 
me. But my defence rested more upon the fact that I 
could not offer an apology if I was not prepared not to 
repeat the offence on a similar occasion. Because I 
hold that an apology tendered to a Court to be true has 
to be as sincere as a private apology. At the same time I 
owed a duty to the Court. It was no light thing for me 
to accept the advice of the Chief Justice especially when 
the Chief Justice was so very considerate in the corres- 
pondence with me, I was on the horns of a dilemma. I 
therefore decided not to offer any defence but simply to 
make a statement frankly and fully defining my position, 
leaving it to the Court to pass any sentence it thought 
fit in the event of an adverse decision. In order to show 
that I meant no disrespect of the Court and that I did 
not desire to advertise the case I took extraordinary 
precautions to prevent publicity and I venture to think 
that I succeeded eminently in convincing the Court that 
behind rxiy disobedience — if it was disobedience, there 
was no defiance but perfect resignation, there was no- 
anger or iB-will but perfect restrainst and respect; that if 
I did not apologise, I did not, because an insincere 
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apology would have been contrary to my conscience. I 
hold that it was about as perfect an instance of civil dis- 
obedience as It ever has been my privilege to offer. And 
I feel that the Court reciprocated m a most handsome 
manner and recognised the spirit of civility that lay 
behind my so-called disobedience. The luminous judg- 
ment of Justice Marten lays down the law, and decides 
against me. But I feel thankful that it does not question 
the propriety of my action. Justice Hayward’s judgment 
recognises it as an instance of passive, i. e., civil resistance 
and practically makes it the reason for not awarding any 
sentence. Here then we have an almost complete vindi- 
cation of civil disobedience. Disobedience to be civil must 
be sincere, respectful, restrained, never defiant, must be 
based upon some well understood principle, must not 
be capricious and above all must have no ill-will or 
hatred behind it. I submit that the disobedience offered 
by Mr. Desai and myself contained all these ingredients. 


THE SATYAGRAHA WEEK. 

BY M. K. GANDHI 
{31st March, 1920) 

^First and foremost in the programme for/lhe holy 
National Week I put fasting and prayer.yd!' have said 
enough to emphasise the necessity of botii these for the 
unfoldment of our national life. I spe^ of these from 
personal experience. But writing to a Mend on this very 
iliatter of prayer, I came across a beautiful thing from 
Tennyson which I present to the readSrs of Young India^ 
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if perchance I might convert them to a definite belief in 
the efficacy of prayer. Here is the gem : 

More things are wrought by prayer 

‘‘Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

“For what are men better than sheep or goats 
“ That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
“ Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
“For so the whole round earth is every way ^ 

“ Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” / 
Throughout my wanderings in India, I have had the 
privilege of mixing with men of all creeds, of mixing with 
thousands of women, hundreds npon hundreds of students. 
I have discussed with them national .problems with a 
passion which I am unable to describe. I have found 
that we have not yet reached a conscious recognition of 
our national state. We have not had the discipline neces- 
sary for a realisation of that state and I venture to say 
that there is nothing so powerful as fasting and prayer 
that would give us the requisite discipline, spirit of 
self-sacrifice, humility and resoluteness of will without 
which there can be no real progress. I hope therefore 
that millions throughout India will open the Satyagraha 
Week with sincere fasting and prayer. 

I do not wish, during this week, to emphasise the civil 
resistance part of Satyagraha. I would like us to con- 
template truth a^ud non-violence, and to appreciate their 
invincibility. In)|eed, if all of us regulated our lives by 
this eternal law of\ 8atya and Ahimsa$ there will be no 
occasion for civil of other resistance. Civil resistance 
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comes into play when only a small body of men endea- 
vour to follow truth in the face of opposition. It is diffi- 
cult to know what is truth, when to defend it to the 
point of civil resistance, and how to avoid error in the 
shape of violence in one’s pursuit after truth. There may 
well be difference of opinion as to the advisability of 
preaching civil resistance as a creed during a week devot- 
ed to national uplift, in which one seeks the co-operation 
of all without distinction of party, class or creed. 

Beyond the prayer and fasting on the 6th and the 13th 
we have the collection for the fallianwala Bagh 
Memorial. I trust that complete organisation would be 
set up in every province, in every district, and every town 
or village. 

The third part of the activity is represented by three 
meetings during the week all over India at the stated 
times, whereat I have suggested the passing of certain 
resolutions, viz. on the Rowlatt Act which gave rise to 
the Satyagraha movement, the Khilafat question which 
by Hindu association cements Hindu-Muslim unity and 
what may be called the Jallianwala Bagh resolution to 
be passed on the 13th April calling upon the Government 
to take such measures as may be necessary to prevent a 
repetition of the tragedies that were witnessed during 
Martial Law regime and which were opened even before 
the inauguration of Martial Law by the unlawful massacre 
of the 13th. I suggest the following resolutions for accept- 
ance : — 

FOR THE 6th APRIL. 

1. This meeting of the citizens of hereby 

places on record its emphatic opinion that there will be 
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no peace in the land until the Rowlatt Act is repealed 
and therefore appeals to the Government of India to intro- 
duce at the earliest opportunity a bill repealing that act. 

FOR THE 9th APRIL. 

2. This meeting of Hindus, Mahomedans and others, 

the inhabitants of trusts that the Khilafat 

question will be solved consistantly with the just demands 
of the Mussalmans of India and with the solemn pledges 
of his Majesty’s ministers and this meeting recsrds its 
opinion that in the event of adverse decision being arrived 
at, it will be the duty of every Indian to withdraw co- 
operation from the Government until the pledges are 
fulfilled and Mussulman sentiment conciliated. 

FOR THE 13th APRIL. 

3. This meeting of the inhabitants of is of 

opinion that whilst mob excesses at Amritsar although 
committed after grave provocation, were worthy of con- 
demnation, the deliberate and calculated massacre, with- 
out warning, by General Dyer, of innocent, unarmed and 
otherwise defenceless men at Jallianwala Bagh was an 
unexampled act of barbarity and hopes that the Govern- 
ment of India and the Imperial Government will take 
such steps as will render impossible a repetition of such 
barbarity and other similar barbarities committed by res- 
ponsible officers in the Punjab during the period of 
Martial Law adminstration and hopes that recommenda- 
tions made by the Punjab Sub-committee of the Indian 
JNationai Congress will be carried out in their entirety. 



PURE CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE. 

{June 7, 1920.) 

All the readers of Young India may not know that 
Ahmedabad came under a heavy fine for misdeeds of the 
April of last year. The fine was collected from the resi- 
dents of Ahmedabad but some were exempted at the discre- 
tion of the collector. Among those who were called upon 
to pay the fines were income-tax payers. They had to 
pay a third of the tax paid by them. Mr. V. J. Patel, a 
noted barrister, and Dr. Kanuga, a leading medical 
practitioner, were among those who were unable to pay. 
They had admittedly helped the authorities to quell the 
disturbance. No doubt they were Satyagrahis but they 
had endeavoured to still the mob fury even at some risk 
to their own persons. But the authorities would not 
exempt them. It was a difficult thing for them to use 
discretion in individual cases. It was equally difficult for 
these two gentlemen to pay any fine when they were not 
to blame at all. They did not wish to embarrass the 
authorities and yet they were anxious to preserve their 
self-respect. They carried on no agitation but simply 
notified their inability to pay the fines m the circumstances 
set fourth above. Therefore an attachment was issued. 
Dr. Kanuga is a very busy practitioner and his box is 
always full. The watchful attaching official attached his 
cash box and extracted enough money to discharge the 
writ of execution. A lawyer’s business cannot be conduct- 
ed on those lines. Mr. Patel sported no cash box. A sofa 
of his sitting-room was therefore attached and advertised 
for sale and duly sold. Both these Satyagrahis thus com- 
pletely saved their consciences. 
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Wiseacres may laugh at the folly of allowing writs of 
attachment and paying for the collection of fines. Multi- 
ply such instances and imagine the consequence to the 
authorities of executing thousands of writs. Writs are 
possible when they are confined to a few recalcitrants^ 
They are troublesome when they have to be executed 
against many high-souled persons who have done no wrong 
and who refuse payment to vindicate a principle. They 
may not attract much notice when isolated individuals 
resort to this method of protest. But clean examples 
have a curious method of multiplying themselves. They 
bear publicity and the sufferers instead of incurring odium 
receive congratulations. Men like Thoreau brought about 
the abolition of slavery by their personal examples. Says 
Thoreau, I know this well, that if one thousand, if one 
hundred, if ten men whom I could name, — if ten honest 
men only — aye, if one honest man, in this state of Massa- 
chusettes ceasing to hold slaves were actually to withdraw 
from this co-partnership and be locked up in the country 
gaol therefor, it would be the abolition of slavery in 
America. For it matters not how small the beginning 
may seem to be, what is once well done is done for ever.’^ 
Again he says, ‘‘ I have contemplated the imprisonment of 
the offender rather than seizure of his goods-though both 
will serve the same purpose, because they who assert the 
purest right and consequently are most dangerous to a 
corrupt State, commonly have not spent much time in 
accumulating property.’’ We therefore congratulate 
Mr. Patel and Dr. Kanuga on the excellent example set 
by them in an excellant spirit and in an excellent cause.. 



DURGADAS ADWANI 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(December, 3, 1919) 

Durgadas Adwani is one of the best workers I 
have had the privilege of meeting, I came to know 
him through correspondence, immediately on my 
arrival in India in 1915. The occasion that gave rise 
to the correspondence showed the true man in 
Durgadas. He has been a consistent, conscientious 
and zealous worker in Sind for many years. He has 
now gone to gaol for one year with hard labour. I have 
been asked to give my opinion on the judgment of the 
appellate Court. In my humble opinion the judgment is 
unsound. The Court has erred in holding that “ New 
Call” was a seditious leaflet and it has strained the analysis 
of evidence to record a finding against Durgadas. But 
in giving this opinion, I admit I may be biased in favour 
of Durgadas. I do not believe him to be capable of 
telling an untruth in order to avoid imprisonment. The 
evidence may bear the meaning placed upon it by the 
appellate Court. 

But as a friend and as a Satyagrahi, I must decline to 
condole with Durgadas or his family upon his incarcera- 
tion. Durgadas has after great deliberation taken the 
Satyagraha pledge. And I seize the opportunity offered 
by this case of placing before the reader my views about 
such cases. We spend too much money in litigation and in 
appeals. We have an excessive dread of prisons. I have 
not a shadow of doubt that society will be much cleaner 
and healthier if there was less resort to law courts than 
E 
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there is. The rush after the best counsel is undignified. 
It IS unapadonable when it is indulged in at public 
expense. But it is sinful when a Satyagrahi spends 
money after the best legal talent or after appeals I 
was therefore pained when I heard of appeals in. the 
«« New Call ” convictions. If one has committed an 
offence he must plead guilty and suffer the penalty. If 
he has not and is still found guilty, imprisonment for 
him is no disgree. And if he is a Satyagrahi he has 'no 
business’ to fear the hardships of gaol life. 

We in India whilst we ar e living in an atmosphere 
surcharged with suspicion and distrust and in the midst 
of a secret police department unrivalled, perhaps in 
the world, for its duplicity and unscrupulousness, must 
use ourselves to the gaol life if we want to mend that 
department and remove distrust and suspicion. 

The best and quickest way to deliverance from the 
distrust and secret police department is to rid the country 
of false fear and all violence. But till that far off day 
arrives, the handful of Satyagrahis must be prepared to 
treat the prison as ‘ their second home. 

I hope therefore that the friends of Durgadas will 
not advise him or his wife to petition for mercy nor add 
to the wife’s unhappiness by commiserating with her. On 
the contrary it is our duty to ask her to steel her heart 
and feel glad that her husband is in goal for no fault of his 
own. The truest service that we can render to Durga- 
das would be to offer Mrs. Durgadas such assistance, 
pecuniary or otherwise, as she may need. I understand 
that the New Call” cases have cost nearly Rs. 15,000. 
The money could certainly have been utilised to better 
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purpose. It is not right to beggar ourselves by fighting 
against odds. It is hardly manful to be over-anxious about 
the result of political trials that involve no disgrace. 

Here in the Punjab I find mothers with stricken hearts 
coming and shedding tears over the imprisonment of 
their sons whom they regard as innocent. I know I am 
helpless. But it is so difficult to comfort them. To 
give them false hope would be a sin. To ask them patient- 
ly to endure what cannot be cured brings no comfort. 
I am therefore endevouring to perform the uphill task 
of asking them to be Satyagrahis enough to realise that 
we shall only perpetuate political conviction so long as 
we fret and foam and worry over the imprisonment of 
our dear ones. Needless to say I am not here think- 
ing of imprisonments for acts of actual incendiarism 
or murder. 


THE SATYAGRAHl LAWYERS 
(Octoher 22, 1919.) 

The judgment of the High Court m the case of the 
Satyagrahi Lawyers is, to say the least, highly unsatis- 
factory. It has shirked the issue. The logical outcome 
,of the judgment should have been punishment and not a 
postponement of it. The lawyers in question had shown 
no repentance. So far as the public know, they will be 
ready to offer civil disobedience should the occasion arise. 
The issue having been raised, the lawyers did not ask for 
mercy but a clear decision. As it is they do not know 
where they are. 
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The learned judges have laid down principles of Tegap 
conduct which in our humble opinion are open to ques- 
tion. For instance what is the meaning of “ those who 
live by the law must keep the law.” If it means that no 
lawyer may ever commit a civil breach without incurring 
the displeasure of the Court, it means utter stagnation. 
Lawyers are the persons most able to appreciate the 
dangers of bad legislation and it must be with them a sacred 
duty by committing civil breach to prevent a criminal 
breach. Lawyers should be guardians of law and liberty 
and as such are interested in keeping the statute book of 
the country ‘ pure and undefiled, ’ But the judges of the 
Bombay High Court have presented to them a mercenary 
view of their profession and have even confounded the 
functions of judges and lawyers. The only escape from 
the intoleiable situation created by the judgment is for 
the respondents to have the case restored to the board, 
reargued and to ask for a final decision. Fortunately the 
judges have left that course open to the Satyagrahi 
lawyers. 



PART II 


The Punjab Wrongs 

THE SCOPE OF THE HUNTER COMMITTEE 

(December 17^ 1919,) 

We have no doubt that the stereotyped reply that the 
Bombay Government have given to the Hon. Rao Saheb 
Harilai Desai’s questions'^ regarding disturbances in Ahme- 
dabed and Kaira — printed in another column will shock 
the public by reason of its calculated evasiveness. A 
•careful study of the questions will make it clear that the 
Gevernment have taken an unfair advantage of the Hon. 
Raw Saheb Desai’s overinquisitiveness or tactical error, 
and purposely kept the public in the dark about certain 
matters of very great importance. We are of opinion 
that some of the questions can be easily divided into those 
of facts and those of disputable matters as the supposed 
or real causes of the disturbances and propriety or other- 
wise of the measures taken to cope with them. It is 
unfortunate that the Hon. Rao Saheb Desai in the 
commendable attempt to elicit all important information, 
neglected this important consideration, and grouped 
together those questions en mas9e, and thereby gave 
^Government an opportunity — however slight— of evading 
them. 

Not included m this collection. 
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Space does not allow us to go through every one of 
the questions. But a few typical instances may be 
taken. There is for example the question asking for the 
date and time when martial law was declared m 
Ahmedabed and when it ended. There is surely no 
reason why Government should not have been prepared 
to furnish this information. It is a question of fact 
which has nothing to do with the propriety or 
otherwise of the introduction of Martial Law. There 
is the question asking for information showing the name, 
parentage, age, caste, residence and profession of persons 
who were shot by the military m Ahmedabad. So far as 
these facts are concerned the Government had no reason 
to withhold information. It will be remembered that the 
Hon. Pandit Malaviyaji asked a similar question at 
the September session of the Imperial Legislative Council. 
The text of it was : “Whether the Government will be 
pleased to state the number of persons who were killed 
or died of wounds or were wounded, but recovered, 
during the recent disturbances in the Punjab giving the 
names, parentage, and other particulars specifying the 
place where such person was killed or wounded ?” The 
reply was: “The numbers so far ascertained were : Lahore 
14, Amritsar 301, Gujranwala 17, Gujrat 2, Total 334. 
Informatien as to names etc. not available.” We cannot 
conceive why the Government could not furnish similar 
information as regards disturbances in Ahmedabad. We 
will frankly say that the inquiry in the second part of the 
same question (XXII) regarding “the date etc. where the 
felonious act for which m each case the shooting done 
was absolutely necessary f'' trenches on the scope of the in- 
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quiry of the Hunter Committee. Similarly question No. XII, 
part of question No. XIII and XXIII, question No. XXII (c) 
do appear to us to fall within the subject matter of the 
Committee of Inquiry. But that only suggests that the 
Government should have split up the questions and given in- 
formation as;regards facts and kept silent as regards matters 
coming within the scope of the Committee’s inquiry. 

We have purposely kept apart, for separate considera- 
tion, the important questions VI, XI, XVI relating to matters 
arising out of an order under Section 25 (a) of the District 
Police Act. These are all questions arising entirely out 
of the administration of the penal measure and Govern- 
ment were bound to furnish information as regards facts 
which reveal the proper or improper character of the 
administration. It will be noticed that the Hon. Rao 
Saheb Harilal has not questioned the propriety of the 
penal measure, which may be regarded as the subject- 
matter of the inquiry. He has, we repeat, questioned 
the justice of the administration of the measure. The 
evasivenees of the Government has not even the barest 
justification here. Its absurdity will be apparent from a 
consideration whether the Committee is going to inquire 
into, for instance, the year in which a burnt or damaged 
Government building was constructed, or the amount 
spent on its construction or why certain persons were 
exempted from the penalty, or whether those ^^who apply 
for exemption are the only persons who in fact are con. 
sidered to be entitled to exemption.” These are clearly 
questions which, in our opinion, can best be answered, 
and can only be answered, by the government. 

We do not know whether the Hunter Committee has 
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been advjsed to widen the scope of its inquiry m the 
terms of the Government’s reply or whether its inquiry 
has from the first mcluded within its scope the 
question evaded by the Government. We hope either 
Secretary of the Hunter Committee or the Government 
will enlighten ?the public by publishing a Press Communi- 
que. 


DISSEMBLANCE OR NEGLIGENCE 
{January, 7, 1920) 

Mr. Montagu is reported by Reuter to have made the 
statement, in reply to Mr. Swan that -‘the Congress 
demanded the unconditional release of the persons on 
security during the inquiry which was boycotted because 
their demand had not been granted. ” We do not know 
who is really responsible for the mutually contradictory 
phrases in the statement, Mr. Montagu or Reuter. But 
surely Reuter cannot be responsible for the suppression 
of the real truth in the matter, viz.Ithe Sub-Committee’s 
demand fpr the release, during inquiry, of the principal 
leaders, as prisoners in custody. There can be no doubt 
that Mr. Montagu was in possession of the real facts 
when he replied to Mr. Swan. For as early as Nommher 
the following cablegram was sent to him by the 
Hon,* Pandit Malaviya : — Have just read your reply to 
Colonel Wedgwood saying the Hunter Committee could 
recommend that the sentences be reviewed entirely. If 
the Hunter Committee is to make any such recommenda- 
tioia, the presence in the Committee room of the principal 
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^prisoners is absolutely necessary, but the Local Govern- 
ment declined to let the prisoners attend^ even in cus- 
tody' The officials whose acts are under review by 
Hunter Committee freely attend its proceedings and 
instruct Government counsel ” etc. Synchronously with 
this a long cablegram was sent to Sir Sankaran Nair fe 
which the fact was expressly mentioned that “ the Con- 
gress Sub-Committee was willing to be content with this 
little concession ” viz. the release of six prisoners on 
parole only for the day of their examination provided 
that the principal leaders were permitted to attend the 
Committee’s sittings under custody on other days when 
witnesses regarding their respective localities were pro- 
duced in order that they might help counsel to test and 
check official witnesses whilst under examination.” This 
cablegram was also published in England soon after. 
Did Mr. Montagu then dissemble the facts ^ If he did 
•not — and we hesitate to believe that he did — how is the 
puzzle to be solved^ The solution is we think to be 
sought in the Hon. Pandit Malviyaji’s cablegram to Mr. 
Montagu dated 13th November which stated that the 
Sub Committee National Congress requested the tem- 
porary release, for the purpose of the enquiry, on hail 
-of principal Punjab leaders now under going imprison- 
ment for what may be termed politici offences. Punjab 
Government have refused the request. My Committee 
has therefore been regretfully obliged to withdraw 
co-operation from Hunter’s Committee ” etc. It is very 
likely that Mr. Montagu was all the while thinking of 
this cable, that he did not care to read carefully the 
Hon. Pandit’s later cablegram and that he still continues 
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to be under the impression that the Sub Committee's 
demand was for undconditional release. If this is the 
case it betrays clear negligence on Mr. Montagu’s part. 
The result of the negligence is that the British public 
has been led, howsoever temporarily, to believe that the 
Congress Committee’s demand was excessive and that 
the impasse occurred which, if Mr. Montagu had known 
the facts and interfered, could have been avoided. 


BY WAY OF CONTRAST 
(19th Novemher 1919.) 

The Rubicon has been crossed. The Government have 
found it impossible to accede to the request of the Alb 
India Congress Sub-Committee ‘‘for the temporary release 
on adequate security of the principal Punjab leaders.” 
Now this request was eminently moderate, as it could not 
have been otherwise proceeding as it did from the Hon. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji. It is too late in the 
day to expatiate on the paramount necessity for the re- 
lease of the leaders. It should be as clear ar daylight to 
all. It is a misfortune that Government’s vision is too 
much blurred by considerations of prestige to see it. The 
Hon. Pandit Malaviyaji rightly cited the precedent of the 
Solomon Committee in his letter to Lord Hunter, for it is 
the duty of the Hunter Committre to see to it that for 
their enquiry to be real and not a farce, the fullest free- 
dom should be given to the public to present their case. 

It may not be out of place here to contrast the pro* 
cedure adopted by this Committee with that of the 
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Solomon Committee* Messrs* Gandhi, Kallenbach and 
polak were in Pretoria Jail when the Commission began 
its sittings in November 1913. Sir William Solomon^ 
eminent jurist that he was, instinctively saw the steps that 
were necessary to be taken before his Commission 
proceeded on its enquiry. On the first day of the sittings 
he stated — no repeated requests had to be made to him to 
do so — that “it would be to the advantage of interested 
parties, and of assistance to the Commission if the former 
were represented by counsel.” He next stated that the 
Government of India if they desired to appear before the 
Commission might do so. And the last and the most 
important of his statements was that “ with a view to 
enabling the inquiry to be as thorough as possible, the 
Commission had recommended to the Government that 
inasmuch as the strike of Indians in Natal was at an end, 
Messrs. Gandhi, Polak, Kallenbach and any other strike 
leaders at present m gaol should be immediately released.” 
Of these Mr. Gandhi had then still to serve a period of 
over ten months. But they were immediately and 
cmditionally released. It will be noticed that the request 
for the release of the leaders did not proceed from the 
community, the Commission acted on their own initiative, 
and that none of the released leaders were anxious that 
they should be released, as all of them declared on the 
day of their release that they preferred the peace of the 
prison. It will also be noticed that the leaders were m 
jail for admitted breaches of the law ; while here it is the 
people who are pressing for the release of the leaders, 
who, the public unmistakably feel, have been most wrongly 
incarcerated* Whereas the leaders in South Africa had 
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to give no recognisances even for full freedom, Govern- 
ment here are unable to set the leaders free even tem- 
porarily for the purpose of the inqury”, and on adequate 
security. No contract could be more painfully complete. 
Nothing could be more impolitic than the refusal of 
the preeminently moderate request of the Sub-Committee, 
and the Government will have none but themselves to 
thank, if they fail to justify themselves in tne eyes of the 
world. 


POLITICAL FREEMASONRY 
BY M, K. Gandhi, 

{June 9, 1920.) 

iyFreemasonry is a secret brotherhood which has more 
by its secret and iron rules than by its service to huma- 
nity obtained a hold upon some of the best minds. Simiw 
larly there seems to be some secret code of conduct 
governing the official class in India before which the 
flower of the great British nation fall prostrate and un- 
consciously become instruments of injustice which as 
private individuals they would be ashamed of perpetrat- 
ing. In no other way is it possible for one to understand 
the majority report of the Hunter Committee, the des^- 
patch of the Government of India and the reply thereto 
of the Secretary of State for Indian In spite of the ener- 
getic protests of a section of the Press to the personnel 
of the Committee, it might be said that on the whole the 
public were prepared to trust it especially as it contained 
three Indian members who could fairly be claimed to be 
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independant. The first rude shock to this confidence 
was delivered by the refusal of Lord Hunter’s committee 
to accept the very moderate and reasonable demand of 
the Congress Committee that the imprisoned Punjab 
leaders might be allowed to appear before it to instruct 
counsel. Any doubt that might have been left in the’ 
mind of any person has been dispelled by the report of 
the majority of that committee. The result has justified 
the attitude of the Congress Committee. The evidence 
collected by it shows what Lord Hunter’s committee 
purposely denied itself. 

The minority report stands out like an oasis in a desert. 
The Indian members deserve the congratulation of their 
countrymen for having dared to do their duty in the face 
of heavy odds. I wish that they had refused to associate 
themselves even in a modified manner With the condem- 
nation of the civil disobedience form of Satyagrah. The 
defiant spirit of the Delhi mob on the 30th March can 
hardly be used for condemning a great spiritual move- 
ment which IS admittedly and manifestly intended to 
restrain the violent tendencies of mobs and to replace 
criminal lawlessness by civil disobedience of authority? 
when it has forfeited all title to respect. On the 30th 
March civil disobedience had not even been started. 
Almost every great popular demonstration has been 
hitherto attended all the world over by a certain amount 
of lawlessness. The demonstration of 30th March and 
§th April could have been held under any other agencies as 
under that of Satyagrah. I hold that without the advent 
of the spirit of civility and orderliness, the disobedience 
would have taken a much more violent form than it did 
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even at Delhi, It was only the wonderfully quick accept- 
ance by the people, of the principle of Satyagrah that 
effectively checked the spread of violence throughout the 
length and breadth of India. And even to-day it is not 
the memory of the black barbarity of General Dyer that 
is keeping the undoubted restlessness among the people 
from breaking forth into violence. The hold that Satya- 
grah has gained on the people — it may be even against 
their will is curbing the forces of disorder and violence. 
But I must not detain the reader on a defence of Satya- 
grah against unjust attacks. If it has gained a foothold 
in India, it will survive much fiercer attacks than the one 
made by the majority of the Hunter Committee and 
somewhat supported by the minority. Had the majority 
report been defective only in this direction and correct in 
every other, there would have been nothing but praise for 
it. After all Satyagrah is a new experiment in political 
field. And a hasty attributing to it of any popular dis- 
order would have been pardonable. 

The universally pronounced adverse judgment upon 
the report and the despatches rests upon far more 
painful relations. Look at the manifestly laboured 
defence of every official act Of inhumanity except 
where condemnation could not be avoided through 
the impudent admissions made by the actors themselves ; 
look at the special pleading introduced to defend General 
Dyer even against himself ; look at the vain glorification 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer although it was his spirit that 
actuated every act of criminality on the part of the sub- 
ordinate ; look at the deliberate refusal to examine his 
wild career before the events of April. His acts were an 
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.open book of which the committee ought to have taken 
judicial notice. Instead of accepting everything that the 
officials had to say, the Committee’s obvious duty was to 
tax itself to find out the real cause of the disorders. It 
ought to have gone out of its way to search out the in- 
wardness of the events. Instead of patiently going behind 
the hard crust of official documents, the Committee allow- 
ed itself to be guided with criminal laziness by mere 
official evidence. The report and the despatches, in my 
humble opinion, constitute an attempt to condone official 
lawlessness. The cautious and half-hearted condemnation 
pronounced upon General Dyer’s massacre and the 
notorious crawling order only deepens the dissappoint- 
ment of the reader as he goes through page after page of 
thinly disguised official whitewash. I need, however, 
scarcely attempt any elaborate examination of the report 
the despatches which have been so justly censured by 
the whole national press whether of the moderate 
or the extremist hue. The point to consider is how 
to break down this secret — be the secrecy ever so un- 
conscious — conspiracy to uphold official iniquity. A 
scandal of this magnitude cannot be tolerated by the 
nation, if it is to preserve its self-respect and become a 
free partner m the Empire. The All India Congress Com- 
mittee has resolved upon convening a special session of 
the Congress for the purpose of considering, among other 
things, the situation arising from the report. In my 
opinion the time has arrived when we must cease to rely 
upon mere petitions to Parliament for effective action. 
Petitions will have value, when the nation has behind it 
the power to enforce its will. What pbwer them have 
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we ? When we are firmly of opinion that grave wrong has 
been done ns and when after an appeal to the highest 
authority we fail to secure redress, there must be some 
power available to ns for undoing the wrong. It is true 
that in the vast majority of cases, it is the duty of a sub- 
ject to submit to wrongs on failure of the usual proce- 
dure, so long as they do not effect his vital being. But 
every nation and every individual has the right, and it is 
their duty, to rise against an intolerable wrong. I do not 
believe in armed risings. They are a remedy worse than 
the disease sought to be cured-- They are a token of the 
spirit of revenge and impatience and anger. The method 
of violence cannot do good in the long run. Witness 
the effect of the armed rising of the allied powers against 
Germany. Have they not become even like the Germans, 
as the later have been depicted to us by them ? 

We have a better method. Unlike that of violence it 
certainly involves the exercise of restraint and patience ; 
but it requires also resoluteness of will. This method is 
to refuse to be party to the wrong. No tyrant has ever 
yet suceeded in his purpose without carrying the victim 
with him, it may be, as it often is by force. Most people 
choose rather to yield to the will of the tyrant than to 
suffer for the consequence of resistance. Hence does 
terrorism form part of the stock-in- trade of the tyrant 
But we have instances in history where terrorism has 
failed to impose the terroist's will upon his victim. India 
has choice before her now. If then the acts of the 
Punjab Government be an insufferable wrong, if the 
neport of Lord Hunter’s committee and the two despatches 
be a greater wrong by reason of their grievous condona^ 
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tion of these acts, it is clear that we mtist refuse to sub- 
mit to this Official violence. Appeal the Parliament by 
all means if necessary, but if the Parliament fails us and 
if we are worthy to call ourselves a nation, we must 
refuse to uphold the Government by withdrawing co- 
opertion from it. ' 

THE PUNJAB NON-OFFICIAL REPORT ■ 
{31st March, 1920.) 

The much expected report is published. The Commis- 
sioners may congratulate themselves on the methodical 
manner in which they have approached their work and 
the moderation with which they have handled their 
difficult task. The status of the Commissioners must 
give added weight to a report which is otherwise capable 
of standing on its merits. The Commissioners have 
not travelled beyond the evidence they had in their 
possessions. The reader is, therefore, if he is so minded, 
able to test the conclusions for himself. The recom- 
mendations are neither wild nor weak. The Commis* 
sioners boldly ask for the recall of the Viceroy, and the 
dismissal from service of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, General 
Dyer and other officers. These are the two recommenda- 
tions against which there may be some opposition. But 
the Commissioners have given clear and unimpeachable 
reasons for each recommendation. And if the veracity 
of the facts set forth by them is not challenged, their 
recommendations are unchallengeable. 

It is not without much pain that we find ourselves in 
agreement with the recommendations for the Viceroyfe 
P 
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recall. We believe His Excellency to be a cultured 
English gentleman, meaning well by India and anxious to 
do the right thing. But these are not the sole qualifica- 
tions for the high Viceregal office. Lord Chelmsford 
has undoubtedly shown a lack of imagination. He 
has applied to his Indian office the traditions of 
a colonial constitutional Governor who has invariably 
to be guided by the advice of his ministers, is 
politically precluded from taking the initiative and 
affects colonial policies, if he affects them at all, not in 
virtue of office but through subtle influence and social 
intercourse. A Governor in the self-governing colonies 
acts by making gentle suggestions, never pressing them 
on his ministers, and tries to move public opinion, not 
by exercise of authority but by making indirect friends 
at social and semi-political functions. The very qualities 
therefore that enable a Colonial Governor to make a 
success of himself disqualify Lord Chelmsford for the 
Viceregal office. The Viceroy of India has immense 
powers, he is an autocrat, he dominates the Executive 
Council. A mere suggestion from him is like a legal 
sanction. He initiates and gives effect to policies. He 
supervises, with the very tangible right of intervention, 
the administration of the provinces. He has, therefore, 
to be a strong ruler, with great imagination, with popular 
sympathies which he is never afraid to show. With 
all the qualities of the heart Lord Chelmsford has shown 
himself to be weak at critical junctures. Instead of 
leading bis colleagues he has allowed himself to be ruled 
by them. He has allowed his provincial administrators 
to do as they have liked. The result was a variety of 
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policies — level-headedness or conciliation m Bombay 
even tinder provocation ; repression, presecution and 
intolerance ivithout provocation in the Punjab. Such a 
contrast should be impossible under a Central Govern- 
ment with a chief at the centre who knows his mind 
and who knows how to impose his will on his subor- 
dinates. Lord Chelmsford has signally failed and so we 
believe that the Commissioners would have failed in 
their duty if they had hesitated to advise with the facts 
before them, the recall of His Excellency the Viceroy. 

With reference to the findings too, the Commissioners 
have * if anything’ erred on the side of moderation. 
But perhaps it would be better for the public to discuss 
the findings after the publication of the report of the 
official Committee. So far as the evidence collected 
by the non-official -Commissioners goes, we feel that no 
other findings were possible. Indeed going through the 
evidence we can see a studious attempt to refrain from 
stating conclusions which could not be absolute sup- 
ported by overwhelming array of facts. 


THE PUNJAB SENTENCES 
By M.K. Gandhi 
{A'pril 7, 1921.) 

The commissioners appointed by the Congress Punjab 
'Sub-committee have in their report accused His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy of criminal want of imagination. His 
Excellency’s refusal to commute two death sentences out 
.©f five is a fine illustration of the accusation. The rejec* 
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tion of the appeal by the Privy Council no more proves 
the guilt of the condemned than their innocence could' 
have been proved by quashing the procedings before the 
Martial Law Tribunal. Moreover, these cases clearly 
come under the Royal Proclamation in accordance with* 
its interpretation by the Punjab Government. The 
murders in Amritsar were not due to any private quarrel 
between the murderers and their victims. The offence 
grave though it was, was purely political and committed 
under excitement. More than full reparation has been 
taken for the murders and arson. In the circumstances 
common sense dictates reduction of the death sentences. 
The popular belief favours the view that the condemned 
men are innocent and have not had a fair trial. The 
execution has been so long delayed that hanging at this 
stage would give a rude shock to Indian society. Any 
Viceroy with imagination would have at once announced 
commutation of the death sentences — not so Lord Che- 
lmsford. In his estimation, evidently, the demands of 
justice will not be satisfied if at least some of the con- 
demned men are ^not hanged. Public feeling with him 
counts for nothing. We shall still hope that either the 
Viceroy or Mr. Montagu will commute the death 
sentences. 

But if the Government will grievously err, if they carry 
out the sentences, the people will equally err if they give 
way to anger or grief over the hanging if it has unfortun- 
tely to take place. Before we become a nation possess- 
ing an effective voice in the councils of nations, we must 
be prepared to contemplate with equanimity, not a 
thousand murders of innocent men and women but many 
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thousands before we attain a status in the world that 
shall not be surpassed by any nation. We hope 
therefore that all concerned will take rather than lose 
heart and treat hanging as an ordinary affair of life. 

[Since the above was in type, we have received the 
cruel news. At last H. E. the Viceroy has inercilessiy 
given the rude shock to Indian society. It is now for 
the latter to take heart inspite of the unkindest cut. — Ed* 

Y. I.] 

HOW THE VICEROY DISCHARGES HIS TRUST 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{OctobeTi 69 1920.) 

The reader will find reproduced elsewhere the 
Viceroy’s cablegram to Mr. Montagu ^ in refutation of 

* Dear Sir. Your Secretary’s letter of 24th August, enclosing at your 
4irectzQn the paraphrase of the Government of India’s telegram, has only 
just reached me on my return from the country, or I should have answered 
it earlier. 

I note that’it has also been communicated to the Press, but apparently 
without being accompanied by the previous correspondence between us, 
which IS essential to a proper understanding of the whole matter. 

I can hardly believe that the Government of India’s telegram is 
seriously put forward as a refutation of charges of the gravest hind, based 
on the statements of witnesses whose evidence has been tested by cross- 
«e3£aminatioo, and is published on the authority of a Committee consisting 
-oC distinguished and widely respected men, whp are all members of the 
English Ear, one of whom has filled a high judicial o£ftoe,andtwo of whom 
hold leading positions as practising lawyers m their respective Provinces ; 
while the integrity^of our friend Mr. Gandhi, and his scrupulous care in 
such matters are as welbknown to you as to me. 

If that IS so, are we asked to accept a bare denial put forward by the 
Deputy Commissioner — an interested party — covered and confused by 
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Shnmathi Sarojmi Naidu’s allegation regarding the 
ill-treatment of woman in the Punjab during the 
Martial Law period, as also Shrimati Sarojini’s spi- 
rited reply. It seems that every responsible state- 
ment made by His Excellency only strengthens the 
opinion of the public that he is totally unfit for the 
great trust which has been reposed in him. I do 

entirely irrelevant allegations, made obviously with the hops of discredit- 
ing the unfortunate, victims of conduct, the revolting brutality of which 
cannot be qualified by the character of those subjected to it. 

I am ashamed to think that a British official should suppose that such 
an atrocious charge could be lightly disposed of by such a callous and 
contemptible method as the suggestion that the people concerned are too 
degraded to have any claim on human credulity. 

May I remind you that specific charges have been made of gross out- 
rage on se\eral women ^ I refer you to statement 147 of the Congress 
Committee's evidence. There is nothing in the Government of India’s 
telegram which disposes of these charges. 

The remark that “The women stayed in a public lane adjoining the 
Kotwali, or police-station, where no public officer would dare to treat 
them indecently” is preposterous in view of the terrorized condition of the 
popul ace throughout the period of martial law, and the acknowledged 
facts recording every kind of outrage inflicted on individuals of all classes 
in public - 

t It IS, moreover, a monstrous misrepresentation to say that “It is com- 
mon knowledge in India that low class women embroider itheir complaints 
in this fashion/' I am proud to believe that the most fallen Indian 
woman would recoil from the humiliation of being forced, except, under 
dire necessity, to relate the story of such an odious outrage, 

The further suggestion that such statements had been made from 
motives of revenge is not only unworthy and incredible, but is actually 
discredited by the Government of India’s admission that no complaints 
were made at the time, and the fact that these charges only came to light 
when investigators whom they had no cause to fear were at vrork some 
months later. 

I cannot conceive what relevancy the final paragraph of the Govern- 
ment of Indians telegram has to these cha-rges, but it is interesting 
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not wish to add one word to what Shrimati Sarojini 
has said m condemnation of the Viceroy^s attitude; 
but I would draw the reader’s attention to the ignoring 
of some very material allegations that were made by the 
Shrimati. Even assuming the propriety of rejecting the 
evidence of prostitutes because they are engaged in the 
unfortunate traffic, what has His Excellency to say 

learn that a jtidical tribunal was in receipt of confidential reports concern- 
ing the person whom it tried 

However satisfactory, so futile and dishonest an attempt to deal with 
grave charges might seem to General Dyer’s friends and ad- 
mirers inside and out of Parliament, 1 prefer to cherish the belief 
that the public m this country will not be so easily convinced, and 
it IS certain that Indians who are chiefly interested in this question 
could not possibly accept unsupported denials either by officials of 
the Government of India, whose record in regard to the sufferings of the 
people of the Punjab has deprived it of all title to their confidence in 
matters of this kind. _ 

As for me, I shall be prepared to disbelieve these charges only when 
they ha\e been conclusively disproved by a proper judicial inquiry Am 
I to infer that you do not propose to direct the Government of India to 
hold such an inquiry ^ I fully understood that the term 'special inquiry” 
in your letter of 10th July implied something more than a mere reference 
to the Deputy Commissioner. 

May I also draw your attention to the other charges, equally grave, 
made against a British Officer by a very large number of women, and set 
out m detail m my letter to you of the 12th July ^ The Government of 
India’s telegram does not deal with these at all, and I should be glad to 
learn what steps have been taken to ensure a thorough impartial investi- 
gation. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Sarojini Naidn. 

COPY. 

The Viceroy’s Cablegram. Disturbances m the Punjab and Congress 
Report. No complaints of ill-treatment made by the women in question. 
It IS now reported by Deputy Commissioner that Mussammat Balochan 
and other women mentioned are all prostitutes of low class and belong ifo 
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regarding the evidence of the many women of Manian- 
•walla against whom, in so far as I am aware, not a 
word of reproach has been whispered. >^^1 give below in 
full the statement of Guredevi, the widow of Mangal 
Jat. That statement was corroborated by several other 
women. This is the statement. 

“ One day, during the Martial Law period, Mr, 


wandering criminal tribes of Safadahs and Pernas, who have settled in 
Amritsar city for purpose of prostitution. Convictions under Criminal 
Tribes Act against many members of tribe. 

On information received, police raided house of Mussamat Kani and 
arrested Mirasis and Pernas mentioned below, who were in the act of 
dividing property looted from the National Bank, Large amount of bank 
property was recovered, and all the men present arrested. House was 
guarded by many Perni prostitutes, Of the men arrested four were 
convicted and sentenced to death in National Bank murder case, sentence 
being subsequently » commuted to transportation for life. Five other 
convicted and sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment for having possession 
of stolen property of bank, but they were released m December last. 
Balochan and the other Perms who were guarding the house were taken 
to Kotwali, but in the evening they were allowed to -go home on the under^ 
^standing that they would appear next day, when it was decided that women 
should not be prosecuted. On both these days the women stayed in a 
public lane adjoining ICotwali, where no public officers could dare treat 
them indecently as alleged. It is common knowledge in India that low- 
class women embroider their complaints m this fashion. Deputy Commis- 
sioner says that charges are groundless and absolutely false, and only made 
out of revenge against those officers who gave evidence against them before 
martial law tribunals and took leading part in arrests and recovery of 
stolen property. 

Two Perna men, when they were despatched to Lahore for trial 
befere tribunal, made a great deal of fuss at the railway station and asked 
their relatives by way of revenge to lodge a complaint that two constables 
had taken a bribe. They added that they would porsonally deal with the 
constables if they themselves were released. Tribunal which triied 
National Bank murder case are said to have perused two confidential 
reports submitted in regard to this. 
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Bosworth Smith gathered together all the males of over 8 
years at the Decca Dalla Bungalow, which is some 
miles from our village, in connection with the investiga- 
tions that were going on. Whilst the men were at the 
Bungalow, he rode to our village, taking back with him 
all the women who met him on the way carrying food 
for their men at the Bungalow. Reaching the village, 
he went around the lanes and ordered all women to come 
out of their houses, himself forcing them out with sticks. 
He made us all stand near the village Daira. The women 
folded their hands before him. He beat some with his 
stick and spat at them and used the foulest and most 
unmentionable language. He hit me twice and spat in 
my face. He forcibly uncovered the faces of all the 
women, brushing aside the veils with his own stick. 

He repeatedly called us she — asses, bitches, flies 
and swines and said ; “ You were in the same beds 
with your husbands ; why did you not prevent them 
from going out to do mischief ? Now your skirts 
will be looked into by the Police Constables.’* He 
gave me a kick also and ordered us to undergo the torture 
of holding our ears by passing our arms round the legs, 
whilst being bent double. 

This treatment was meted out to us in the absence of 
our men who were away at the Bungalow.” 

If the facts set forth are true can anything be more 
brutal or more loathsome ? And yet the perpetrator of 
the crime will probably receive a pension from the Gov- 
ernment treasury. The curious reader will find in the 
evidence collected ample material in proof of the depra- 
vity of the officer concerned. The evidence was first 
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collected by Mr. Andrews. Mr. Labhsingh M.A. Bar-at^ 
law was especially deputed to go to Manianwalla to see 
the ladies concerned. He held a kind of public enquiry 
which any body was free to attend. 

Mr, Montagu had his attention drawn to these state- 
ments when he hastily rebuked Shrimati Sarojini for her 
so-called recklessness of speech. And it was due to this 
that Mr. Montagu pompously ordered an inquiry. The 
Viceroy seems quietly ‘to have ignored the instructions 
issued to him, and has held no inquiry. He has laid 
down a new canon of evidence, hitherto unknown, and 
the law upon it that the evidence of prostitutes is not to 
be trusted. In other words, the legitimate corollary to 
be drawn from the viceregal pronouncement is that pros- 
titutes may not get justice done to them, unless their 
complaint is supported by other evidence. Any way 
Mr. Montagu has evidently accepted the Viceroy's 
explanation, and has thus strengthened the cause of non- 
co-operation. Can India for one moment associate her- 
self with a Government that condones offences of a most 
barbarous nature committed against her own folk by its 
officers ? 


IT WAS A FRONTIER PROVINCE 
{December 10, 1919.) 

Mr. Kitchin, Commissioner, Lahore, being examined 
before the Hunter Committee was asked why it was in 
the Punjab alone that there were disturbances, while th^ 
Other parts of India where hartal was observed ther^ 
were none. He replied ‘ because it was a frontier pro- 
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vince.’ In getting him further to explain his reply 
Sahebjada Sultan Ahmed involved him in a maze from 
which he could not extricate himself. This is the chain 
of questions and answers : — 

Q. You said in answer to a question that the distur- 
bances took place in the Punjab because it was a frontier 
province. I want to know the reason. 

A. The troops were there. 

Q. Because there were a large number of troops 
stationed in the province there ware disturbances. 1 
should have thought it would have a contrary effect. 

A. Yes, it should have, but the military value of the 
Punjab is so much greater than other parts. 

Q. I grant that. What I do not understand is that the 
Punjab is a frontier province and therefore there should be 
disturbances here and not in other provinces. 

A. It should be said that political agitation in those 
days was much bitter in the Punjab than elsewhere. 

Q. It was not because that it was frontier province 
but because of the agitation. 

A. I don’t pretend to explain the whole thing. 

Q, You cannot explain it. 

A. I cannot explain it. 

We cannot blame Mr. Kitchen. He gave all the expla- 
nations, and solutions of the great question of questions 
— for that is the principal question the Hunter Committee 
is labouring to solve — -and left Sahebjada Sultan Ahmed 
to read them between the lines and draw his own con- 
clusion. Being one of the officers himself he could not 
have made a more direct confession. We believe when 
Mr. Kitchen first said, ‘ because it was a frontier pro- 
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vince,’ he probably intended the Commissioners to under*^ 
stand that it was a province where there is generally the 
rule of fear rather than of love, of force rather than of 
persuasion or conciliation. The second reply viz, ‘ because 
there were troops’ is a further explanation of the first 
that the officers could not think of conciliation, they 
always held the military before the people and provoked 
them. The third reply gives not so much the cause of 
the disturbances as the occasion thereof viz, bitter politi- 
cal agitation. But the fact is again that the province 
was a ‘ frontier province’ in the sense we have given 
above, and it was therefore that the little political agita- 
tion in the province could not be tolerated, and was 
thought bitter enough to prove a sufficioccasion for the 
rule of force. 

Thus it should not be taken that Mr. Kitchm failed to 
explain the great question of questions. He gave a frank 
and a comprehensive reply, and when he was puzzled, 
when faced with the seeming inconsistency of his different 
elucidations of the same reply, he said he could not 
•explain. 


BRAVE LALA LABHSINGH 
{December 10^ 1919,) 

Lala Labhsingh, M, A* LL. B., (Cantab), Bar-at-law 
Guj ran walla, who was sentenced by| the Martial Law 
Tribunal .(No 4) to transportation for life with forfeiture 
•of property on the 17th June 1919, but whose sentence 
was subsequently reduced to § months has now been reu- 
sed. The release cannot, it is clear, bring any solace or 
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relief to a mao who when m jail bravely said in his peti- 
tion for justice : ‘‘No mere reduction of sentence, it is 
most humbly submitted, can be a consolation to Your 
Excellency’s memorialist or in an adequate measure will 
right the wrong that has been done him or meet the ends 
of justice.” It will be remembered that Mr. Labhsingh 
was convicted and sentenced on the testimony of an 
approver whom he and his co-accused were not permitted 
to crossexamine regarding character, and even then all 
that the Judges had to say regarding Mr. Labhsingh was^ 
Labhsingh, accused 4, took an active part in the 
inception of the agitation against the Rowlatt Act and 
was present at meetings of the 12th and the 13th. On 
the latter date he is said to have at first opposed, the 
commission of acts of violence, but finally agreed. He 
was seen in several places with the mob on the 14tli 
but appears to have rendered assistance to the authorities 
on that date. We find him guilty under section 121 
1. P, C.” It is beyond our purpose here to make more than 
a passing mention of this, which is only to remind the 
readers of the glaring injustice that Mr, Labhsingh 
has suffered. The whole case was dealt with at length 
m our issue of September 17. The thing to be borne in 
mind is that the reduction of sentences and subsequent 
release, with the conviction still standing against the 
accused, only “ confirm and perpetuate,” in the words of 
Mr. Labhsingh, “what is a grave and serious miscarriage 
of justice.” There must be numerous other instances in 
which such injustice has been perpetuated. We cannot 
sleep over them. It will be shirking an obvious and plain 
duty if the public were to rest silent and satisfied so long. 
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as the convictions against those of our innocent country- 
men in the Punjab continue to stand. Nor can Govern- 
ment afford to allow these wounds to fester for ever. 


THE KASUR INCIDENT 
(December 10, 1919.) 

If we may generalise from a paricular instance the 
Kasur incident, of which the description is given m a 
letter to the Tribune,” reproduced elsewhere, and 
fully confirmed by Mr. Gandhi shows that officers in the 
Punjab are prone to use force on the merest shadow of 
provocation. But the significance of the incident small 


* The following account given by Mr. Gandhi of a Kasur incident fully 
corroborates the account given by a correspondent to the *' Tribune ” and 
printed elsewhere . “I had received a telegram from Kasur that a 
Musalman was severely beaten by the Sub-Divisional officer there for a 
Khilafat placard stuck on his wall. The man had not stuck the placard at 
all, and it was harmless. I thought this was a serious affair. That Bri- 
tish officers could take the law m their own hands and commit, a 
criminal offence, should be intolerable. I therefore visited Kasur in com- 
pany with Dr. Parasram and took the statements of two Musalmans who 
■were beaten by the Sub Divisional officer. In the meantime I received a 
note from Mr. Marsden, the S D. O. asking me to see him. He said m 
the course of his conversation that he had apologised to the Musalman 
and paid Rs. 10 to him as compensation. I told him that as he had 
publicly beaten the Musalman he should also publicly apologise. He 
agreed to my publicly expressing his regret. The notices were also 
restored on the wall. Just after this visit I had to address a big public 
meeting attended by about three thousand men and women. I expressed 
to them Mr. Marsden’s unconditional regret and the people were greatly 
satisfied.^' 
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though it was, lies elsewhere. Mr. Marsden did no doubt 
take the law into his own hands, but hastened to make 
what reparation he could. He did not resent the presence 
of Mr. Gandhi, as an unwarranted interference into local 
affairs, had not only the grace to invite Mr. Gandhi to 
explain the matter, but the further grace to accept Mr. 
Gandhi’s suggestion that the reparation he had made 
was not adequate, unless there was a public expression of 
regret, for an offence committed m public and the still fur- 
ther grace to authorise Mr. Gandhi to publish his regret 
for what he had done. On the other hand the public 
expression of regret was sufficient to satisfy the people, 
who welcomed it, and have not only forgiven the officer 
and forgotten the incident, but probably think more 
highly of him than before. The moral is obvious. 
Patient truth must tell. The public instead of taking 
any precipitate action calmly pointed out to the officer his 
mistake, he had to admit it and made sufficient amends 
for it. For the ruling class there could be no better 
instance of the triumph of regard for truth. Mr. Mars- 
den had committed no doubt a grave mistake, but having 
admitted the mistake found a public ready to respect him 
all the more. 

If instances as these were more common in India good 
will between the rulers and the ruled would be the rule, 
and ill will and consequent disturbances a thing of the 
past. 



GENERAL DYER. 

By M. K, Gandhi 

{July 14, 1920.) 

The Army Council has found General Dyer"*^ g^dty of 
error of judgment and advised that he should not receive 
any office under the Crown. Mr. Montagu has been un- 
sparing in his criticism of General Dyer’s conduct. And 
yet somehow or other I cannot help feeling that General 
Dyer is by no means the worst offender. His brutality is 
unmistakable. His abject and unsoldier-like cowardice 
is apparent in every line of amazing defence before the 
Army Council. He has called an unarmed crowd of men 
and children — mostly holiday-makers — ‘ a rebel army. ’ 
He believes himself to be the saviour of the Punjab in 
that he was able to shoot down like rabbits men who 
were penned in an inclosure. Such a man is unworthy 

’’^Writing about the House of Lords, decision about General Dyer, 
“ Youag India” said on August 18. 1920 : — 

The House of Lords has acquitted General Dyer. Yet this was the 
tribunal to which most of our countrymen in their utter simplicity 
vociferously demanded to appeal. An impeachment is nothing but a trial 
by the House of Lords according to legal forms, the judgment being by a 
vote of the Peers. We now know to our bitter experience, as we have 
known of similar instances m the past, how even an impeachment must 
end. The truth is that we should learn to be content with our own dis- 
passionate and well-considered judgment and not hunger for the decis-^ 
sion of a law-court, especially when we know that it is after all the 
offenders themselves that sit as a court. For it is the unchristiamsed 
brute spirit of the West, more brutalised than ever by the successes and 
failures of the last war, that ran not m April 1919 and sought to protect 
itself by killing bodies and souls in the Punjab and again with imperialis- 
tic caution affected to make amends in the Commons, but the spirit could 
act rest till it frankly let itself out m the Lords. 
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of being considered a soldier. There was no bravery in 
his action. He ran no risk. He shot Without the 
lightest opposition and without warning. This is not 
In < error of judgment ’. It is paralysis of it in the face 
of fancied danger. It is proof of criminal incapacity 
and heartlessness. But the fury that has been spent 
upon General Dyer is, I am sure, largely misdirected. 
No doubt the shooting was ‘ frightful ’, the loss of in- 
nocent life deplorable. But the slow torture, degrada- 
tion and emasculation that followed was much worse, 
more calculated, malicious and soul-killmg, and the 
actors who performed the deeds deserve greater condem^ 
nation than General Dyer for the Jallianwalla Bagh 
massacre. The latter merely destroyed a few bodies but 
the others tried to kill the soul of a nation. Whoever 
talks of Col. Frank Johnson who was by far the worst 
offender? He terrorised guiltless Lahore, and by his 
merciless orders set the tone to the whole of the Martia 
Law officers. But what I am concerned with is not 
even Col. Johnson. The first business of the people of 
the Punjab and of India is to rid the service of Col. 
O’Brien, Mr. Bosworth Smith, Rai Shn Ram and Mr. 
Malik Khan. They are still retained in the service. 
Their guilt is as much proved as that of General Dyer. 
We shall have failed in our duty if the condemnation 
pronounced upon General Dyer produces a sense of 
satisfaction and the obvious duty of purging the adminis- 
tration in the Punjab is neglected. That task will not 
be performed by platform rhetoric or_ resolutions merely. 
Stern action is required on our part if we are to ma e 
any head-way with ourselves and make any impression 
G 
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upon the officials that they are not to consider them- 
selves as masters of the people but as their trustees and 
servants who cannot hold office if they misbehave them- 
selves and prove unworthy of the trust reposed m them. 


JALLIANWALA BAGH 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{February 18, 1920*) 

There was an unfortunate hitch about the pur- 
chase of this Bagh-^ for the nation. Thanks to the 
efforts of the Hon’ble Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 

* Mr. Gandhi, in his letter to the Navajiwan thus speaks about the 
Jallianwalla Bagh : — The, name ‘ Bagh' is a misnomer. 

'* Jallian’ is a surname, and the original owner of 'the place was a 
* Jallian*. The ‘ Bagh’ is to — day the joint property of about 40 partners. 
It is not a * Bagh* or garden, but a dung hill. It is hemmed in on all 
sides by the back walls of houses and people have made it a convenient 
place to throw house-refuse in, from back windows. It is an open space 
with three trees and a tomb, and is accessible by a narrow lane. General 
Dyer used this lane to approach the Bagh. The people who were at- 
tending the meeting in the Bagh on the 13th April were thus penned up, 
and had no way of escape expect at three or four places by jurapiag 
walls. Thousands escaped with their lives by jumping the walls on that 
fateful day. v 

Torrents of innocent blood have hallowed this ground Attempts are 
being made to purchase it for public purposes and if we do not succeed it 
will be a shame to us- 

We may add to this the Times of India correspondents’ description : 

Thousands are paying visits to Jallianwalla Bagh which is a large 
open space surrounded on all sides by dwelling houses with two or 
three bottlenecked entrances to it* Some of the walls of houses round- 
about bear marks of the bullets fired from the machine guns and attract 
he attention of the sightseers visiting the scene.’* 
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Sanyasi Swami Shri Shraddhananda and the local 
leaders, it has now become the property of the na- 
tion subject to the full payment of the purchase 
price within three months from the 6th instant The 
purchase price is Rs. 5,36,000. And the amount must 
be raised within the prescribed period, 

It is, therefore, necessary to examine the propriety ^ 
of making this purchase on behalf of the nation, espe- 
cially as it has been questioned even in enlightened 
quarters. With the Cawnpore Memorial before us the 
attitude is not to be wondered at. But with all respect 
to objectors, I cannot help saying that if the Bagh bad 
not been acquired, it would have been a national dis- 
grace. Can we afford to forget those five hundred or ^ 
more men who were killed although they had done 
nothing wrong either morally or legally ^ if they had died 
knowingly and willingly, if realising their innocence 
they had stood their ground and faced the shots from 
the fifty rifles, they would have gone down to history as 
saints, heroes and patriots. But even as it was, the 
tragedy became one of first class national import- 
ance. Nations are born out of travail and suffering. 
We should forfeit all title to be considered a nation, 
if we failed to treasure the memory of those, who in 
OUF battle for political freedom might innocently or 
for the crimes of others, lose their lives or otherwise 
suffer. We were unable to protect our helpless coun- 
trymen when they were ruthlessly massacred. We 
may decline, if we will, to avenge the wrong. The 
nation will not lose if we did. But shall we — can 
we afford to — decline to perpetuate the memory and 
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to show to the surviving members of the families of 
the dead that we are sharerers m their sufferings, by 
erecting a national tombstone and by telling the world 
thereby that m the death of these men each one of us has 
lost dear relations ^ If national instinct does not mean 
at least this much kinship, it has no meaning for me. I 
hold it to be our duty to tell the present generations yet 
unborn that m our march towards true freedom we must 
be prepared for repetitions of the wrongs such as the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre. We must provide against 
them, we must not seek them, but we must be ready to 
face them if they came again. I would not have us flinch 
from the battle of national life. The supreme lesson of 
the Amritsar Congress was that the sufferings of the 
Punjab did not dishearten the nation but that the nation 
treated them as a matter of course. Sonic of us made 
stupid mistakes and the innocent suffered for them. We 
must in future try to avoid the mistakes but m spite of 
our best effort, we may fail to convert every one to sanity. 
We must, therefore, be ready for the repeliton of the 
sufferings of the guiltless by telling the country now that 
they and theirs shall not be forgotten but that the 
memory of the innocent dead shall be regarded as a 
sacred trust and that the surviving relations shall have 
the right to look to the nation for maintenance in case of 
need. This is the primary meaning of the memoriaL 
And has not the blood of the Mahomedan mixed with 
that of the Hindu ? Has not the blood of the Sikh mixed 
With that of the Sanatanist and the Samajist 1 The 
memorial should be a national emblem of an honest and 
sustained effort to achieve Hindu- Muslim unity. 
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Bat the objector’s objection still remains unanswered, 
'Will not the memorial also perpetuate bitterness and ill 
•will ? It will depend upon the trustees. And if I know 
them, I know that that is not their intention at all. I 
tknow that such was not the intention of the vast assem- 
bly. I do not wish to convey that bitterness was not 
there. It was there not m any way suppressed. But 
.the idea of the memorial had nothing of bitterness in it. 
The people want to, they must be enencouraged to forget 
the doer and his madness. What General Dyer did we 
may all do if we had his irresponsibility and opportunity. 
To err is human and it must be held to be equally human 
to forgive if we though being fallible would like rather 
■to be forgiven than punished and reminded of our mis- 
-deeds. Nor does this mean that we may not ask for 
General Dyer’s dismissal. A lunatic cannot be kept in a 
position from which he can do harm to his neighbours. 
But just as we do not bear ill-will towards a lunatic, so 
too may we not bear ill-will even towards General Dyer, 
I would therefore eschew from the memorial all idea of 
bitterness and ill- will but treat it as a sacred memory and 
^regard the Bagh as a place of pilgrimage to be visited by 
all irrespective of class, creed or colour. I would invite 
Englishmen to appreciate our feeling in the matter, ask 
them by subscribing to the memorial in the spirit of the 
Eoyal Proclamation to make common cause with us in 
our endeavour to regain consciousness, to realise the same 
freedom that they enjoy under the same constitution and 
to reajii^e Hindu-M^slim, unity without which there can 
ibe no true progress {or India. 



A PUNJAB VICTIM 
By M. K, Gandhi 
(October 15^ 1919.) 

Behari Lai Sachdeva is a young man of twenty-fouif 
With a young wife and an aged father seventy two years 
old. He belongs to the Gujranwala batch and was 
sentenced to transprotation with forfeiture of property 
He had waged war against the king.” So said the 
prosecution and so found the court. His Honour the 
Lieut. Governor has commuted the sentence to that of 
four years’ imprisonment. Poor comfort to a prisoner who 
is innocent or to his father who is on the verge of death. 

And so poor Behari Lai Sachdeva has sent another 
petition as “ he believes that through some serious 
mistake his case has not been carefully gone into.” The 
petition is convincing enough. It is so well drawn that 
it will repay perusal. It is almost free from rhetoric or 
superfluous adjectives and is brief enough even for a busy 
reader. 

A friend told me the other day that after forty years of 
life devoted to the praising of British justice, the Punjab 
had undeceived him. He no longer believed in British 

^ Extract from his second petition to the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Puniab : 

“ That Your Honour’s humble petitioner was tried a^ong with 14 
Others, on charges under sections 121, 121 A, 124, etc., by the Martial 
Law Commission No. IV, presided over by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Broadway, in what is known as the Gujranwala Leader (conspiracy) Case, 
and sentenced on the 17th June 1919 to transportation for life and forfeit^ 
ture of property, and which has subsequently been reduced to four years 
imprisonment by Your Honour*” 
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justice. He added with distinct energy, ‘‘ I do not care 
a straw for your reforms : what can they do for us if our 
lives and our honour be not safe and we stand in peril of 
being wrongly imprisoned ?” 

Well, the case of Behari Lai Sachdeva seems to be one 
such. It is probably one of mistaken identity. The 
young man would appear to be perfectly innocent. The 
prisoner is not stated to have been connected with or 
present at the meeting on the 4th and the 5th April or 
on the 12th or the I3th April. The principal witness's 
evidence is merely hearsay. The other evidence is stated 
to be tainted, and even if true, the facts sworn to do not 
disclose any offence. The evidence given for the prisoner 
by respectable and impartial witnesses was discarded by 
the court. The reader has by this time known sufficient 
of the Punjab judgments not to feel surprised at such 
attitude of the special courts. What is however surprising 
is the fact that even now when perfect quiet reigns in 
the Punjab these cases of injustice do not receive the 
attention they deserve at the hands of the Lieut. Cover* 
nor. No government deserves respect which holds cheap 
the liberty of the subject as the Punjab Government 
seems to do. 


A HARD CASE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{May 26, 1920J 

I have received the following telegram from the 
families of Messrs. Bugga and Ratanchand. 
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Bugga and Ratto under orders transfer Andamans* 
Bugga suffering hernia and piles since ten years. Was 
operated upon. Ratto aged over forty and therefore 
should not be sent Andamans under Jail Manual Rule 
721.*’ 

The readers will remember that these were the 
accused on whose behalf appeals were made to the 
Privy Council in common with others and whose appeals 
were rejected on technical grounds. The Hon’ble 
Pandit Motilal Nehru has analysed the cases and shown 
that they are no more guilty than the others who have 
been discharged. But several who were originally 
sentenced to death had their sentences commuted to 
imprisonment and are now set free. What is it that 
distinguishes these two cases from the others ^ Is it the 
fact of the appeal itself ? If they had not appealed or 
rather a philanthropic lawyer out of pity had not taken 
up their case, fought for them against tremendous odds, 
they would not have escaped the hangman’s horse ? 
H, H. the Leiut. Governor of the Punjab has been 
showing a generous discretion in releasing many who 
suffered between April and June last year. Although 
he had the opportunity after the dismissal of the appeals 
to hang Messrs. Bugga and Ratanchand, H. E, the 
Viceroy, it is equally true, has commuted the sentence 
of death to one of transportation. But I venture to 
submit that if the Royal Proclamation is to be given 
effect to m the fullest measure, Messrs. Bugga and 
Ratanchand are entitled to their liberty. They are no 
more danger to the State then Lala Harkishenlal, Pandit 
Rambhuj Datta Chaudri and oth^s of that distingaished 
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company. But for the time being, strong as the case is 
for their discharge, I am pleading not for a complete 
release but for keeping them in the Punjab and if they 
have been sent away already for bringing them back, if 
for nothing else, out of consideration for the wives of 
these poor men. Let not the public think that the acts of 
the Government of the day are dictated only by fear and 
expedience not by logic and high principles of justice. 


A SUPERINTENDENT’S ORDER. 

(July 14, 1020.) 

( Mr. Gandhi writes to the press : — 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyya has 
handed to me an order signed by Mr. F. A. Heron, the 
Superintendent of Police, Gujranwala (Punjab). The 
Panditji has given it to me for publication with such 
criticism as I could offer out of my experience of the 
Gujranwala district, the whole of which I visited during 
my stay m the Punjab. The order is dated the 5th June 
1919. It may be recalled that Superintendent Heron it 
was who directed the firing when one of the Railway 
bridges was set fire to by a Gujranwala crowd on the 
14th April 1919. Here is the order in question : 

ORDER. 

To the Sub-Inspector of Police, 

Dated Gujranwala, the 5th of June 1919. 

It is now practically certain that Martial Law will be 
taiken off in this district, from those towns upon which 
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it is still in force in a few days. The result of this will 
be that only those cases actually at the time of removal 
of Martial Law then under trial before the Martial Law 
Commissions will be allowed to continue to be tried 
under Martial Law. 

All other cases whether under investigation or under 
trial before a Summary court will have to be dropped 
and can then only be tried under the ordinary law. This 
"will mean greatly prolonging these cases as under the 
ordinary law cases will proceed slowly in court and 
there will be appeals etc. It is therefore imperative that 
all cases now ready for trial in the Summary courts 
should be sent up for trial immediately and that all cases 
still under investigation which can be completed rapidly 
should be completed immediately and sent up for trial. 
In this district so far the police have sent up compara- 
tively few cases for trial and so there must be many 
persons who are guilty and against whom there is proof 
available who should be sent up for trial without delay. 

Great efforts must now be made to complete all pend- 
ing cases at once. Identification parades should be held 
immediately and every endeavour must be made to call 
up new witnesses etc., who can help in proving the guilt 
of the accused. 

Proper attention has not so far been paid to securing 
the arrests of absconders. This must now be done. Con- 
stables, Sufedposhes etc., should now be sent out imme- 
diately after absconders and every effort made to capture 
them at once. It is not sufficient merely to send a Ruqua 
to some police stations for their arrests. 

I need not impress upon my officers the great necessity 
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of completing their cases at once and of getting a suffi- 
cient number of accused dealt with before Martial Law 
is removed. This district in point of view of numbers 
sent up for trial is far behind other districts and this 
naturally arouses criticisms on the efficiency and energy 
shown by the police here. Something can still be done 
to improve matters and if all my officers put their hearts 
into the work there is no reason why the reputation of all 
the investigating staff here should suffer in comparison 
with those who have investigated in Lahore and Amritsar, 
but should the numbers sent up for trial continue so small 
all concerned will undoubtedly not receive the Qadar and' 
respect they are in some instances entitled to. 

5—6—1919 (Sd.) F. A. Heron, 

Superintendent of Police, Gujranwala. 

Scores of witnesses in the district gave evidence before 
the Congress Sub-Committee that during the last days of 
Martial Law, batches after batches of prisoners were 
hurried to the Summary courts so-called. The presiding 
officers sat late at night and without even examining 
defence witnesses condemned absolutely innocent men to 
varying terms of imprisonment. One of the officers who 
thus conducted trials was Col. O’Brien, and the other 
was Mr. Bosworth Smith. The order reproduced above 
adds emphasis to the evidence recorded by the Congress 
Committee and throws a lurid light on the way in which 
prosecutions took place. And it was in this summary 
and hasty manner that men who were absolutely inno- 
cent of any crime were harrassed and imprisoned at 
Akalgarh, Ramanagar, and other places, and still these 
officials retain their offices and the power of doing evim 



ANOTHER MARTIAL LAW CASE FROM 
THE PUNJAB 

BY M. K. GANDHI 

(October 59, 1919.) 

Mr, Parshotam Singh, son of Mr. Jamiat Smgh Bagga. 
of Wazirabad, has sent me a statement of his father's 
case, and what is miscalled record of his case and judg- 
ment. Mr. Jamiat Smgh Bagga is a merchant and banker 
of Wazirabad. He is 62 years old and suffering from a 
bad cataract in the eye. He was sentenced to 18 
months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000 or 
in default to undergo further rigorous imprisonment for $ 
months. I have no hesitation in saying that the judg- 
ment is utterly unworthy of anybody calling himself a 
judge. It IS devoid of reasoning and full of imputations 
and bad logic ; and if the facts set forth in the son’s state- 
ment are true, the convicting Magistrate is utterly unfit 
to sit as a judge. Mr. Jamiat Singh’s crime seems to 
have been that he was present at the mosque meeting and 
advocated Hartal^ and that he was a rich man, for the 
Magistrate disbelieves the testimony of impartial witnesses 
because Jamiat Singh is a rich man, ” It is sufficient 
for the Magistrate that the accused was with the mob 
that stoned the troopers, that if he prevented boys from 
hroaking fencing, there may have been some other reason, 
certainly w:as m the mob”. Thus everything ig 
f%v<^ji|r of the accused is deliberately disregarded by tb^ 
Magistrate. The reader mupt go through the judgm^ijtt 
to feef the force of my rerqarks regarding its. incoherence. 
But the sop's, statement makes what seems apparently tp 
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be an injustice appear blacker still. Is it true that the 
Magistrate confiscated the accused’s property without a 
moment’s notice, that the inmates were subjected to the 
treatment described m the statement, and if it is true, was 
it not a lawless act ? Is it true that the witnesses cited 
for the defence were not called, that the defence counsel 
was not allowed to appear, when the charge was framed 
against the accused ^ So much for the precious judgment. 

The treatment received by the accused before and 
after judgment seems to have been in keeping with the 
proceedings of the court. It was an inhuman act to 
make him walk handcuffed wdh his bedding under his 
armpit. It reminds one of General Hudson’s speech 
about the hand and knee order, which, by the way, 
should be, according to the correction made by Pandit 
Jowahirlal Nehru, described as the crawling order. It 
IS evident that the proceedings taken by the authorities 
were intended, like the crawling order, to produce an 
impression on the people. It is difficult on any other 
ground to understand the insulting and cruel Itreatment 
to which the accused was subjected. Even the help 
he rendered the Government during the war period by 
subscribing the largest amount in Wazirabad to the war 
loan, and by recruiting, was of no avail. The Sanad 
granted to him for his loyal services was of no service to 
him when he was put in the dock, and treated as a 
common felon. 

I cannot ' cbngratulale the Punjab Government on 
the reduction of the sentence to six months, when 
the accused seems clearly to be entitled to a full 
discharge. The case, as appears from the statement. 
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is now to be investigated by the Revision Judges. I 
have already ventured to express my misgivings about 
this Revision Tribunal* Its composition cannot inspire 
any confidence or hope. If the Government fail to 
repair the irreparable mistakes, create tribunals merely 
in order to cover themselves, they will forfeit all title 
to respect and intelligent co-operation. The dead are 
buried and gone, but it is intolerable that the living, 
who are now suffering undeserved punishment, are not 
given an opportunity of showing their innocence before 
a tribunal in which they and the public can have full 
confidence. 


THE AMRITSAR APPEALS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(March 8, 1920.) 

So these appeals have been dismissed in spite of the 
advocacy of the best counsel that were obtainable. The 
Privy Council has confirmed lawless procedure. I 
must confess that the judgment does not come upon me 
quite as a surprise, though the remarks of the judges as 
Sir Simon was developing his argument on behalf of the 
appellants, led one to expect a favourable verdict. ^My 
opinion based upon of a study of political cases is that the 
judgments even of the highest Tribunals are not unaffect- 
by subtle political considerations. The most elaborate 
precautions taken to procure a purely judicial mind must 
break down at critical moments. The Privy Council 
.cannot be free from the limitations of all human institUr 
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tions which are good enough only for normal conditions* 
The consequences of a decision favourable to the people 
would have exposed the Indian Government to indescriba- 
ble discredit from which it would have been difficult to 
free itself for a generation.^ 

Its political significance can be gauged from the fact 
that as soon as the news was received in Lahore all the 
preparations that were made to accord a fitting welcome 
to Lala Lajpatrai were immediately cancelled and the 
Capital of the Punjab was reported to be in deep mour- 
ning. Deeper discredit, therefore, now attaches to the 
Government by reason of the judgment, because rightly 
,or wrongly the popular opinion will be that there is no 
justice under the Britsh constitution when large political 
or racial considerations are involved. 

There is only one way to avoid the catastrophe. The 
human and especially the Indian mind quickly responds 
to generosity. I hope that without the necessity of an 
agitation or petitions the Punjab Government or the 
Central Government will immediately cancel the death 
sentences and if at all possible, simultaneously set the 
appellants free . , 

This IS rquired by two considerations each equally im- 
portant. The first, is that of restoring public confidence 
which I have already mentioned. The second is fulfil- 
ment of the Royal Proclamation to the letter. That 
great political document orders the release of all the 
political offenders who may not by their release prove 
a danger to society. No one can possibly suggest 
that the twenty-one appellants will, if they are set 
free, in any shape or form constitute a danger to 
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society. They never had committed any crimes before. 
Most of them were regarded as respectable and orderly 
citi2:ens. They were not knowxi to belong to any revo- 
lutionary society. If they committed any crimes at all, 
they were committed only under the impulse of the 
moment and under what to them was grave provocation. 
Moreover, the public believe that the majority of the 
convictions by the Martial Law Tribunals were unsup- 
ported by any good evidence. I, therefore, hope that the 
Government, which have so far been doing well in dis- 
charging political offenders even when they were caught 
in the act, will not hesitate to release these appellants 
and thus earn the goodwill of the whole of India. It is 
an act of generosity done m the hour of triumph which 
is the most effective. And in the popular opinion this 
dismissal of the appeal has been regarded as a triumph 
for the Government. 

I would respectfully plead with the Punjab friends not 
to lose^heart. We must calmly prepare ourselves for the 
worst. If the convictions are good, if the men convicted 
have been guilty of murders or incitements to murder, 
why should they escape punishment ^ If they have not 
committed these crimes as we believe most at least have 
not, why should we escape the usual fate of all who are 
trying to rise a step higher ? Why should we fear the 
‘Sacrifice if we would rise? No nations have ever risen 
‘Without sacrifice and sacrifice can only be spoken of in 
connection with innocence and not with crime. 



A CAREER OF HATRED AND REPRESSION 
(Novenler 12, 1919) 

Sir Sankaran Nair who while in India chose to be 
reti&ent about the circumstances that led to his resigna- 
tion, has made them sufficiently clear in his article 
on Discontent and Repression in India” in Mrs, 
BesanFs new weekly United India. ^ It is obvious 
that the repressive policy of the Government, of which 
he had to be an unwilling participant, was on his 
nerves and he was entirely sick of it when, as he tell us, 
it “ culminated m the so-called Punjab outbreak, where 
we had to apply Martial Law, on the ground that the 
lives of the Englishmen were not safe and that rebellion 
had broken out”, Be it remembered”, he reminds us 
in a graphic maner, ‘‘ that the Punjab had the reputation 
of being the most loyal province in all India, yet the 
head of the province who was never tired of contrasting 
in season and out of season the sacrifices made by the 
Punjab and its loyalty with the agitation for Home Rule 
earned on in the rest of India, had to leave that pro- 
vince like a thief in the night, after proclaiming Martial 
Law m that district.” No Government^ he concedes, 
can abstain from tnking necessary steps {»;r'f|he protec- 
tion of its law-abiding citizens, but 4 ^) Co\^^|nment, he 
emphasises, can continue in a career of rrjbi^ession and 
of hatred of the people it rules,” ais^^a^^ontinuance 
of repression is proof of bankruptcy <^-|i^OTanship”. 

Provocation on the one side, retalialilii^p the other, 
this deadlock between repression anS fol- 

* United India was a weekly published in LonMn^ iipH^defunct, 

H 
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lowing the other in endless succession, cannot be 
tolerated.” These are words which should make both 
the Government and the British nation pause and 
ponder and take prompt action, unless they want 
people to believe that they have bid goodbye to their 
senses. They must no longer blink at the evil that lies 
at the root of the situation. Sir Sankaran makes it 
clear at the conclusion of his article, No measure 
calculated to deprive a man of the liberty of his 
person or property, no measure suppressing freedom 
of speech in any form should be allowed to be passed 
by the Executive Government in India without Indian 
opinion thereon being considered by the public of 
Britain.” Read between the lines, Sir Sankaran Nairas 
article is a warning to Britain that if it at all cares 
to Iredeem the position and prestige of the Government 
of India, and restore the faith of the Indian people in 
British justice, it should no longer tolerate the 
existence of the Rowlatt Act on the Statute Book, 
and the shame of the Punjab — the shame of the 
crimes committed in the name of law and order and 
of the many miscarriages of justice perpetrated in the 
name of justice. 

WHAT ABOUT GENERAL DYER ? 

{March 16, 1921,) 

Why all the recalling incessantly of Jallianwala Bagh 
and the Crawling Lane, asks (a) friend ? The answer is 
simple. To forgiv_eJL§ ,iiot to forget. There is no merit 
in loving an enemy when you forget him for a friend. 
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The merit lies in loving inspite of the vivid knowledge 
that the one that must be loved is not a friend. Ah, 
that Bayard of Islam, would not retaliate whilst the 
memory of a vile affront was still fresh in his mind and 
although he was more than a match for his adversary, 
India seeks not punishment of the criminals, Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and General Dyer but dismissal of servants 
who have proved unworthy of the trust reposed in them. 
And they are not fully dismissed so long as they receive 
any pension from the Indian treasury. A father is not 
only not bound to feed an unrepentant son but partici- 
pates in his crime if he continues to support him. 

\ The Congress Commissioners had their choice either to 
advise impeachment and prosecution or mere dismissal. 
They chose the latter on the grounds of humanity and 
not on that of expedience. The reader may be let into 
the secret that the Commissioners passed many an 
anxious hour over the matter. The report was finally 
shaped at Kashi within a stone’s throw of the waters of 
the Ganges. The recommendation was hotly debated 
among them and they came to the unanimous conclusion 
that India could only gam by refraining from prosecu- 
tion. Mr. Das in a notable speech at Patna recently 
referred to the compact then made between the Com- 
missioners that, whilst and if they reduced their recom- 
mendation to a minimum, they must solemnly resolve to 
enforce them at the risk of their lives.^ The Commis- 
sioners are therefore non-co-operators as a matter of 
simple duty. But they chose to waive the right of 
punishment It is true that the whole of India has not 
yet deliberately accepted the doctrine of humanity i, 
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forgiveness. One often hears the talk of hanging the 
murderers and so on. But India does not yet feel strong 
as against British Governors and Generals. She stull 
fears them. Forgiveness of Sir Michael 0*Dwyer and 
General Dyer is therefore a meaningless term. But 
India is daily gaining strength and qualifying for forgive- 
ness. When an Indian talks of punishment of the Punjab 
criminals, he talks in impotent rage. But I am con- 
vinced that if India was to-day free i. 6., strong enough 
to punish them, she would refrain. She only wants her 
deliverance from possibilities of Jallianwala. The whole 
campaign of Non-co-operation has been conceived in a 
spirit not of revenge but of justice. 


THE DUTY OF THE PUNJABEE 
By M. K. Gakdhi 
(JiAne S3, 1980.) 

The Allahabad Leader deserves to be congratulated for 
publishing the correspondence on Mr. Bosworth Smith 
who was one of the Martial Law officers against whom 
the complaints about persistent and continuous ill-treat- 
ment were among the bitterest. It appears from the 
cor«spondence that Mr. Bosworth Smith has received 
ppromotion instead of dismissal. Sometime before Martial 
Law Mr. Smith appears to have been degraded. “ He 
has since been restored ”, says the Leader correspondentr 
to his position of a Deputy Commissioner of the second 
grade from which he was degraded and also been invested 
with piXW^rs under sec. 30 of the Criminal' Procedure 
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Code. Since his arrival, the poor Indian population of 
the town of Ambala Cantonment has been living under a 
regJIne of horror and tyranny. ” The correspondent adds 
<< I use both these words deliberately for conveying 
precisely what they mean. ’’ I cull a few passages from 
this illuminating letter to illustrate the meanings of horror 
and tyranny. “In private complaints Ihe never takes the 
statement of the complainant. It is taken down by the 
reader when the court rises and got signed by the magis- 
trate the following day. Whether the Report (received 
upon such complaints) is favourable to the complainant or 
unfavourable to him it is never read by the magistrate, 
and complaints are dismissed without proper trial. This 
IS the fate of private complaints. Now as regards police 
.challans. Pleaders for the accused are not allowed to 
interview undertrial prisoners in police custody. They 
are not allowed to cross-examine prosecution witnesses. 
^ ^ * Prosecution witnesses are examined with 

leading questions. ^ * Thas a whole prosecution 

story is put into the mouth of police witnesses. Witnes- 
ses for the defence though called in are not allowed to be 
examined by the defence counsel. ^ * The 
accused is silenced if he picks up courage to say 
anything in defence, -k + ^ Any Canton- 

ment servant can write down the name of any 
citizen of the Cantonment on a chit of paper and 
ask him to appear the next day in court. This 
is a summons. ^ ^ U any one does notf appear 

in court who is thus ordered, criminal warrants of 
arrest are issued against him.” There is much more 
of this style in the letter which is worth producing, but I 
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have given enough to illustrate the writer’s meaning. Le 
me turn for a while to this official’s record during Martial 
Law. He is the official who tried people in batches and 
convicted them after a farcical trial. Witnesses have 
deposed to his having assembled people, having asked 
them to give false evidence, having removed women’s 
veils, called them ‘ flies, bitches, she-asses ’ and having 
spat upon them. He it was who subjected the innocent 
pleaders of Shekhupura to indescribable persecution, 
Mr. Andrews personally investigated complaints against 
this official and came to the conclusion that no official 
had behaved worse than Mr. Smith. He gathered 
the people of Shekhupura, humiliated them in a 
variety of ways, called them ‘ suvarlog/ ‘ gandi makkhi’ 
His evidence before the Hunter Commission betrays his 
total disregared for truth and this is the officer who, if 
the correspondent in question has given correct facts, has 
been promoted. The question however is why he is at 
•bU in Government service and why he has not been tried 
for assaulting and abusing innocent men and women. 

I notice a desire for the impeachment of General Dyer 
and Sir Michael O’Dwyer. I will not stop to examine 
whether the course is feasible. I was sorry to find Mr. 
Shastriajr joining this cry for the prosecution of General 
Dyer. If the English people will willingly do so, I 
would welcome such prosecutions as a sign of their strong 
disapproval of the Jallianwalla Bag atrocity, but I would 
certainly not spend a single farthing in a vain pursuit 
after the conviction of these men. Surely the public has 
received sufficient experience of the English mind. Practi- 
cally the whole English Press has joined the conspiracy 
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to screen these offenders against humanity, I would not 
be party to make heroes of them by joining the cry for 
prosecution private or public. If I can only persuade 
India to insist upon their complete dismissal, I should be 
satisfied. But more than the dismissal of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and General Dyer is necessary the peremptory 
dismissal, if not a trial, of Colonel O’Brien, Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, Rai Shri Ram and others mentioned in the Con- 
gress Sub-Committee’s Report. Bad as General Dyer is 
I consider Mr. Smith to be infinitely worse and his crimes 
to be far more serious than the masacre of Jallianwalla 
Bag. General Dyer sincerely believed that it was a sol- 
dierly act to terrorise people by shooting them. But 
Mr. Smith was wantonly cruel, vulgar and debased. If 
all the facts that have been deposed to against him are 
true, there is not a spark of humanity about him. Unlike 
General Dyer he lacks the courage to confirm what he 
has done and wriggles when challenged. This officer 
remains free to inflict himself upon people who have 
done no wrong to him, and who is permitted to disgrace 
the rule he represents for the time being* 

What is the Punjab doing ? Is it not the clear duty of 
the Panjabis not to rest until they have secured the dis- 
missal of Mr. Smith and the like ? The Punjab leaders 
have been discharged in vain if they will not utilise the 
liberty they have received, in order to purge the admini- 
stration of Messrs. Bosworth, Smith and Company. I 
am sure that if they will only begin a determined agita- 
tion they will have the whole India by their side. I 
venture to suggest to them that the best way to qualify 
f or sending General Dyer to the gallows is to perform 
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the easier and the more urgent duty of arresting the mis- 
chief still continued by the officials against whom they 
have assisted in collecting overwhelming evidence. 


MR. PENNINGTON’S OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 

By M. K. G.\ndhi 

{Septemher 29, 1920.) 

I gladly publish Mr. Pennington’s letter* with its 
enclosure just as I have received them. Evidently Mr. 

• MR PENNINGTON'S LETTER 
TO 

MR. GANDHI. 

Dear Sir, I do not like your scheme for “ boycotting ” the Government 
of India under what seems to be the somewhat less offensive (though 
more cumbrous) name of “ non-co-operation ” , but I have always given 
you credit for a genuine desire to carry out revolution by peaceful means 
and am astonished at the violence of the language you use m describing 
General Dyer on page 4 of your issue of the 14th July last. You begin by 
saying that he is “ by no means the worst offender, ” and, so far, 1 am 
inclined to agree, though as there has been no proper trial of anyone it is 
impossible to apportion their guilt . but then you say “ his brutality is 
unmistakable. “ his abject and unsoldierlike cowardice is apparent, ** He 
has called an unarmed crowd of men and children— -mostly holiday 
makers — a rebel army.” ** He believes himself to be the saviour of the 
Punjab in that he was able to shoot down like rabbits men who were 
penned in an enclosure ; such a man is unworthy to be considered a 
soldier. There was no bravery in his action. He ran no risk. He shot 
Without the slightest opposition and without warning. This is not an, 
error of judgment It is paralysis of it in the face of fancied danger. 
It is proof of criminal incapacity and heartlessness, * ’ etc. 

Ypu must excuse me for saying that all this is mere rhetoric unsup*^ 
ported by any proof, even lyhere proof was possible. To begin with, 
neither you nor I vs^ere present at the Jallianwalla Bagh on that dreadful 
^ay-~dreadful especially for General Dyer for whom you show no sym- 
pathy—. and therefore cannot know for certain whether the crowd was 
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Pennington is not a regular reader of Young India, or he 
would have noticed that no one has condemned mob- 
outrages more than I have. He seems to think that the 

or was not * unarmed’. That it was an ” illegal ”, because a ” prohibited”, 
assembly IS evident , for it IS absured to suppose that General Dyer’s 4i 
hours march, through the city that very morning, during the whole of 
which he was warning the inhabitants against the danger of any sort of 
gathering, was not thoroughly well-known. You say they were “mostly 
holiday makers,,’ but you give no proof , and the idea of holiday gathering 
in Amritsar just then is incredible. I cannot understand your making such 
a suggestion. General Dyer was not the only officer present on the 
occasion, and it is impossible to suppose that he would have been allowed 
to go on shooting into an innocent body of holiday-makers. Even the 
troops would have refused to carry out what might thea have been not 
unfairly called a “ massacre ” 

I notice that you never even allude to the frightful brutality of the mob 
which was immediately responsible for the punitive measures reluctantly 
adopted by General Dyer. Your sympathies seem to be only with the 
marderers, and I am not sanguine enough to suppose that my view of the 
case will have much influence with you. Still I am bound to do what 
I can to get at the truth, and enclose a copy of some notes I have had 
occasion to make. If you can publish an exact account of what 
happened at Amritsar on the 10th of April, 1919 and the following 
days, especially on the 13th, including the demonstration in favour 
of General Dyer, (if there was fone,) I, for one as a mere seeker 
after the truth, should be very much obliged to you. Mere abuse is not 
convincing, as you so often observe in your generally reasonable paper. 

Yours faithfully, 

25 Victoria Road, J. R. Pennington I. C S (Ret) for 12 years 
Worthing, ( Chief Magistrate of Districts in the South of 

Sussex. C India before reform, by assasination and other- 

27th Aug, 1920, ) wise, became so fashionable. 

P. S. Let us get the case m this way. General Dyer, acting as the 
only representative of Government on the spot, shot some hundreds of 
people, (some of them perhaps innocently mixed up in an illegal assem- 
bly,) m the hona fide belief that he was dealing with the remains of a 
very dangerous rebellion and was thereby saving the lives of very many 
thousands, and in the opinion of a great many people did actually save 
the city from falling in the hands of a dangerous mob. 
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article he has objected to was the only thing I have ever 
written on General Dyer. He does not seem to know 
that I have endeavoured with the utmost impartiality to 
examine the Jallianwala massacre. And he can see any 
day all the proof adduced by my fellow-commissioners 
and myself m support of our findings on the massacre. 
The ordinary readers of Young India knew all the 
facts and therefore it was unnecessary for me to support 
my assertions otherwise. But unfortunately Mr. Penning- 
ton represents the typical Englishman. He does not 
want to be unjust, nevertheless he is rarely just in his 
appreciation of world events because he has no time to* 
study them except cursorily and that though a press 
whose business is to air only party views. The average 
Englishman therefore except in parochial matters is per- 
haps the least informed though he claims to be well-informed 
about every variety of interest. Mr. Pennington’s^ 
ignorance is thus typical of the others and affords the 
best reason for securing control of our own affairs in our 
own hands. Ability will come with use and not by 
waiting to be trained by those whose natural interest iS’ 
o prolong the period of tutelege as much as possible. 

But to return to Mr. Pennington’s letter he complains 
that there has been no ^ proper trial of any one.’ The 
fault is not ours. India has consistently and insistently 
demanded a trial of all the officers concerned in the 
crimes against the Punjab. 

He next objects to the ‘violence’ of my language. If 
truth is vicffent, I plead guilty to the charge of violence of 
language, f But I could not, without doing violence to 
truth, refrain from using the language I have, regarding 
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General Dyer’s action. It has been proved out of his 
own mouth or hostile witnesses : 

fl) That the crowd was unarmed. 

( 2 ) That it contained children. 

(3) That the 13th was the day of Vaisakhi fair. 

(4) That thousands had come to the fair. 

(5) That there was no rebellion. 

(6) That during the intervening two days before the 
* massacre ’ there was peace in Amritsar. 

(7) That the proclamation of the meeting was made 
the same day as General Dyer’s proclamation. 

(8) That General Dyer’s proclamation prohibited not 
meetings but processions or gatherings of 4 men on the 
streets and not in private or public places. 

(9) That General Dyer ran no risk whether outside or 
inside the city. 

(10) That he admitted himself that many in the crowd 
did not know anything of his proclamation. 

(11) That he fired without warning the crowd and 
even after it had begun to disperse. He fired in the 
backs of the people who were in flight. 

(12) That the men were practically penned in an 
enclosure. 

In the face of these admitted facts I do call the deed a 
< massacre ’. The action amounted not to * an error of 
judgment ’ but its ‘ paralysis in the face of fancied 
danger. ’ | 

I am sorry to have to say that Mr. Pennington’s notes* 
betray as much ignorance as his letter. 

Whatever was adopted on paper in the days of 


* not included in this collection 
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Canning was certainly not translated into action in its full 
sense. * Promises made to the ear were broken to the hope,’ 
was said by a reactionary Viceroy. Military expenditure 
has grown enormously since the days of Canning. 

The demonstration in favour of General Dyer is practi- 
cally a myth. 

No trace was found of the so-called Danda Fauj 
dignified by the name of bludgeon-army by Mr. Penning- 
ton. There was no rebel army m Amritsar. The crowd 
that committed the horrible murders and incendiarism 
contained no one community exclusively. The sheet was 
found posted only in Lahore and not in Amritsar. Mr. 
Pennington should moreover have known by this time 
that the meeting held on the 13th was held, among other 
things, for the purpose of condemning mob excesses. This 
was brought out at the Amritsar trial. Those who sur- 
rounded him could not stop General Dyer. He says he 
made up his mind to shoot in a moment. He consulted 
nobody. When the correspondent says that the troops 
would have objected to being concerned in ‘ what might 
in that case be not unfairly called a ‘ massacre’, he writes 
as if he had never lived in India. I wish the Indian 
troops had the moral courage to refuse to shoot innocent 
unarmed men in full flight. But the Indian troops have 
been brought in too slavish an atmosphere to dare do 
any such correct act. 

I hope Mr. Penington will not accuse me again of 
making unverified assertions because I have not quoted 
from the books. The evidence is there for him to use. 
I can only assure him that the assertions are based on 
positive proofs mostly obtained from official sources. 
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Mr. Pennington wants me to publish an exact account 
of what happened on the lOtn April, He can find it in 
the reports, and if he will patiently go through them he 
Will discover tnat Sir Michael O’Dwyer and his officials 
goaded the people into fren 2 ;ied fury — a fury which 
nobody, as I have already said, has condemned more than 
I have. The account of the following days is summed up 
in one word viz ‘ peace ’ on the part of the crowd distur- 
bed by indiscriminate arrests, the massacre and the series 
of official crimes that followed, 

I am prepared to give Mr. Pennington credit for 
seeking after Ifce truth. But he has gone about it in the 
wrong manner. - I suggest his reading the evidence before 
the Hunter Committee and the Congress Committee. He 
need not read the reports. But the evidence will convince 
him that I have understated the case against General 
Dyer 

When however I read his description of himself as 
** for 12 years Chief Magistrate of Districts in the South 
of* India before reform, by assassination and otherwise^ 
became so fashionable,” I despair of his being able to 
find the truth. An angry or a biased man renders himself 
incapable of finding it. And Mr. Pennington is evidently 
both angry and biased. What does he mean by saying, 

before reform by assassination and otherwise became so 
fashionable ?” It ill becomes him to talk of assassination 
when the school of assassination seems happily to have 
become extinct. Englishmen will never see’^the truth so 
long as they permit their vision to be blinded by arrogant 
assumption of superiority or ignorant assumptions of 
infallibility. 



A RUNNING SORE 
By M. K. Gandhi 


{July 13, 19SL) 

His excellency the Viceroy in his reply to the Liberal 
League Deputation from the United Provinces, delivered 
an address which was more cautious than his reply to 
Ahmadiyya Deputation. Novertheless, it is necessary to 
remind His Excellency, that in it he has asked India to do 
the impossible. Liberals and Nationalists, co-operators 
and non-cooperators, Hindus, Mussalmans, Shikhs, Jains, 
Parsis, Christians, Jews and all who call themselves 
Indians insist, each in his own way, upon-the Punjab and 
the Khilafat wrongs being righted. His Excellency is 
still pressing the Khilafat claim. That is hopeful, m 
that he does not ask the Mussalmans of India and their 
Hindu and other countrymen to forget the Khilafat wrong. 
But he clearly asks us to forget the Punjab wrong. The 
task is as impossible as it would be for a physician to 
make a patient forget — except under the temporary 
influence of some stupefying drug — his painful disease. 
The Punjab wrong is like a running sore, and even as a 
running sore cannot be healed unless the whole 
of the poison is removed, so can the Punjab wrong not be 
forgotten and forgiven, unless and until the poison in the 
shape of pensions to and continued employment of 
unrepentant and faithless servants has been removed. 
Does Lord Reading imagine that India is reconciled to 
the translation of Mr. Thomson to a higher post ? He 
asks us to give him and his Government credit for 
sincerity and honesty of purpose. He may have that 
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credit, but there arises immediately upon the grant of 
that credit the belief, that there is a fundamental 
difference between the Government’s and the people’s 
outlook upon vital matters. And so long as Lord Reading 
and his Government continue, be it ever so sincerely, to 
ask India to be reconciled to the retention on the pension 
list or on the service list of the names of those, who have 
from an Indian standpoint proved unworthy of the trust 
imposed in them, so long there can be no meeting-ground 
between the Government and the people- If we have 
even a semblance of responsibility given to us, surely we 
must have the right to dismiss from service those who 
have atrociously wronged us. To me it is a supreme test 
of responsibility — the righting of the two wrongs. The 
injustice of the Khilafat wrong is admitted. The atrocity 
in the Punjab is written in letters of blood. We admit 
that we did wrong in Amritsar, in Kasur, in Jallianwala 
and in Gujranwala. We have been made to pay for it 
heavily. We have been humiliated, kicked. Both the 
innocent and the guilty have been hanged. We 
have ourselves made a frank, free and open con- 
fession from many a platform. We ask for no 
humiliation of offiicial wrong-doers- All we ask is 
that they may not be imposed upon us as masters. An 
English official once frankly told me, that rather than be 
party, by remaining in the service, to the removal from 
the Pension list of Sir Michael O’Dwyer or General 
Dyer, he would resign. I told him, that whilst I could 
see my way to sympathise with such an attitude, he must 
not expect me to agree with him. Nor did he. Hundreds, 
if not thousands of Englishmen and Englishwomen con- 
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sider Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer as saviours 
of the Empire and the honour of their kind. It is highly 
likely, that if I were an Englishman intent upon holding 
India at any cost, I would feel even as they. But I hold, 
that so long as that attitude is retained, so long must co- 
operation between the Government and the people be im- 
possible. Nen-co-operaiion alone can open the eyes of 
Englishmen to the fact, that co-operation with them in 
the Government of the country involves an acceptance 
of their attitude. But it is inconsistent with their 
position as friends and associates. They may not 
remain in India on the strength of their bayonets. 
They can remain only on the strength of our 
goodwill. That and that alone must be the binding 
force between them and us. Let them not mock us 
by professing equality on the lips and by maintaining 
behind their entrenchments an unassailable superiority. 
As a shrewd man of the world. Lord Reading, I hope, 
will soon recognise the impossibility of reconciling 
two opposite attitudes. Had there been a middle course, 
non-co-operators would have adopted it long ago. It is 
not a question of hatred or ill-will on the part of the 
vast mass of people. I invite him to drive the probe deep 
enough, and he would find that weak as we are, we can 
no longer tolerate the cult of White superiority. Lip pro- 
fessions, well meaning and sincre though they may be, 
can serve no useful purpose. We are idolatrous enough 
to demand ocular proof of equality. Does he not see, 
that the existence of white soldiers may be a necessity for 
the safety of Englishmen, never for the safety of the 
Indian Border? Englishmen must be prepared to live ia 
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India precisely on the same terms as the Parsis. A mere 
handful of the latter have remained for the last thousand 
years as honoured friends and partners. They have needed 
no special protection, no fort to retire to in times of dan- 
ger from enraged Hindus or Mussalmans. Have not the 
follo”wers of Moses and Jesus the faith of those of Zoroas- 
ter? The plain fact is, that Englishmen are not prepared to 
remain m India on the sufferance of the millions of Hindus 
and Mussalmans. The latter are not prepared to give 
the former any advantageous position by reason of their 
controlling all the most destructive appliances that human 
ingenuity has ever invented. There is no choice before 
the latter but that of making a supreme effort to neutralise 
the effect of all those appliances by ceasing to fear them, 
1. e. by non-resistance. This may all appear to be arrogant 
or visionary. I hope, however, that Lord Reading at any 
rate will soon find that I have spoken the real mind of 
India. And the sooner this fundamental truth is realised, 
the sooner will there be real hearty co-operation between 
Englishmen and Indians. I am longing for such co-opera- 
tion, and it’s this very longing which deters me from 
accepting any apology, no matter how tempting, for co- 
operation. Non-Co-operation is not born of ignorance 
and ill-will, but it is the only effective step towards Co- 
operation and therefore it rises from knowledge and love« 


I 



PART III 


The Khilafat Question 

THE KHILAFAT 

By M- K. Gandhi 

{January 28, 1920.) 

f The question of questions to-day is the Khilafat question , 
otherwise known as that of the Turkish peace terms.^ 
His Excellency the Viceroy deserves our thanks for 
receiving the joint deputation even at this late hour, 
especially when he was busy preparing to receive the 
heads of the different provinces. His Excellency must be 
thanked for the unfailing courtesy with which he receiv- 
ed the deputation and the courteous language in which 
his reply was couched. But mere courtesy, valuable as 
it is at all times, never so valuable as at this, is not enough 
at this critical moment. ‘ Sweet words butter no parsnips’ 
is a proverb more applicable to-day than ever before. 
Behind the courtesy there was the determination to 
punish Turkey. Punishment of Turkey is a thing which 
Muslim sentiment cannot tolerate for a moment. Muslim 
soldiers are as responsible for the result of the war as any 
others. It was to appease them that Mr. Asquith said 
when Turkey decided to join the Central Powers that the 
British Government had no designs on Turkey and that 
His Majesty’s Government would never think of punishing 
the Sultan for the misdeeds of the Turkish Committee* 
Examined by that standard the Viceregal reply is not 
only disappointing but it is a fall from truth and justice* 
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What IS this British Empire? It is as much Mahome- 
dan and Hindu as it is Christian. Its religious neutrality 
IS not a virtue, or if it is, it is a virtue of necessity. Such 
a mighty empire could not be held together on any other 
terms. British ministers are therefore bound to protect 
Mahomedan interests as any other. Indeed as the Muslim 
rejoinder says, they are bound to make the cause their 
own. What is the use of His Excellency having present- 
ed the Muslim claim before the Conference ? If the cause 
is lost, the Mahoraedans will be entitled to think that 
Britain did not do her duty by them. And the Viceregal 
reply confirms the view. When His Excellency says that 
Turkey must suffer for her having joined the Central 
Powers, he but expresses the opinion of the British minis- 
ters. We hope, therefore, with the framers of the Mus- 
lim rejoinder, that His Majesty’s ministers will mend the 
mistakes if any have been committed and secure a settle- 
ment that would satisfy Mahomedan sentiment. 

What does the sentiment demand ? The preservation of 
the Khilafat with such guarantees as may be necessary 
ior the protection of the interests of the non-Muslim 
races living under Turkish rule and the Khalif’s control 
over Arabia and the Holy Places with such arrangement 
as may be required for guaranteeing Arab self-rule, 
should the Arabs desire it. It is hardly possible to state 
the claim more fairly than has been done- It is a claim 
backed by justice, by the declarations of British ministers 
and by the unanimous Hindu and Muslim opinion. It 
would be midsummer madness to reject or whittle down 
a claim so backed. 



THE TURKISH QUESTION 
(February 18f 1920.) 

The Mahomedan leaders have been, as they ought to 
be, patiently but ably putting forward the justice of their 
cause. The dictates of justice, statesmanship and senti- 
ment are all m their favour. Some from the other party, 
however, evade the issue of the principle of self-deter- 
mination and enter into the labyrinth of the old records 
of Turkey. These impeachments also have not been left 
unanswered. Mr, Ameer Ali whose knowledge of history 
cannot be questioned even by the opposite party, in his 
letter to the London Times, writes : ‘‘ The Ottoman 
State in the zenith of its power did good service to 
western Europe. In the i6th and 17th centuries, Turkey 
time after time came to the help of France when near 
being overwhelmed by the Hapsburgs. In 1857 Turkey 
opened Egypt to the passage of British troops to crush 
the great India Mutiny. In the conflict of the East India 
Company with Tipoo Sultan, Turkey stifled his efforts to 

make it a religious war .The record of no nation 

is pure white. 

just the same issue about the old records of Turkey 
raises, in the opinion of the Dismemberment Party, ano- 
ther like issue in their favour. They state that Cons- 
tantinople in the hands of the Turks has been a constant 
‘ apple of discord’ to European nations.” To this the 
Mahomedan leader asks ; **Was not this discord due to 
the rivalry of ambitious European Powers as to who should 
possess himself of the apple ?” Mr. Ammer Ali ventures to 
predict that *the settlement proposed will not put an end to 
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the discord; for the moment it would only shift the danger- 
spot from Europe to the East. Again, has ‘ international 
control’ answered where it has been tried? I might refer to 
Tangier as an illustration.” Mr. Edward G. Browne 
takes up the same arg ament and paia il to the Dismember- 
ment Party : Apart from the instance of Tangier, did 

the Anglo-French dual control in Egypt work so har- 
moniously that we should wish to try the experiment of 
a triple control in Constantinople ?” 

As distinguished from all these and other such argu- 
ments of the Partitionists a new and equally strange line 
of argument is put forward in a recent letter to the 
Times which appeared over the signatures of several 
eminent men. These latter correspondents do appreciate 
the Mahomedan sentiment in regard to the Khilafat 
question. They observe : ” It is of vital importance 

that we should do nothing which would offend the 
religious sentiment of so large a proportion of the members 
of our commonwealth and of the French Empire.” But 
we see the sting of their statement when we come to 
read their ‘unique reasons* of justifying the internationali- 
sation of Constantinople. They hope to reconcile the 
Mahoraedans by pointing out that the city as the head- 
quarters of the League of Nations would play a 
higher role than has ever been played by that 
ancient city or any other. ‘ From being the seat 
of the Sultan, it would become the worlds’s Temple 
of Peace. They also venture to state that the interna- 
tionalisation of Constantinople would once and for all 
settle the difficulty of its future ownership. In their 
anxiety to find out ‘ a home for the yet unborn League 
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of Nations, these men have forgotten altogether the 
principle of nationality. It is an nnjnst, impracticable and 
humorous optimism to expect to reconcile the Mahomed- 
ans to this scheme, especially in view of their present 
sentiments.’ 

^ One of these unique reasons* for internationalising 
Constantinople is that there must be a place as the 
headquarters of the League of Nations, which owes 
allegiance to none but is the property of all. They cite 
as a precedent America’s choosing Columbia as such a 
common place. Such a comparision with the America’s 
state of politics as it stood after the War of Indepednence 
is quite inappropriate. And besides, we ask witk Mr. 
Ameer Ali, why should not the Christian Powers choose 
Jerusalem ? As to the impropriety of the demand of this 
Turkish capital for the League of Nations we need not go 
anywhere else for a parallel. Next to the League of 
Nations, our Empire is the greatest combination of 
nations. Have we made the headquarters of the Empire, 
viz, the city of London a common place in the sense in 
which Constantinople is proposed to he made ? What has 
not become possible in smaller unions should not and 
cannot be so tashly attempted in the largest federation. 
Such an attempt would be not only unwise but unjust 
when it is to be risked at the cost of a distinct 
nationality. 

Ali this varied opposition to the just demands of our 
Moslem brethren makes it evident for them what a huge 
task lies before them. 



THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS 
(March lOf 1919) 

Mr. Gandhi writes to the Press as follows : 

The Khilaft question has now become a question of 
questions. It has become an imperial question of the 
jfirst magnitude. 

The great Prelates of England and the Mahomedan 
leaders combined have brought the question to the fore. 
The Prelates threw down the challenge. The Muslim 
leaders have taken it up. 

I trust that the Hindus will realize that thp Khilafat 
question overshadows the Reforms and everything else. 

If the Muslim claim was unjust apart from the Muslim 
scriptures, one might hesitate to support it merely on 
scriptural authority. But when a just claim is supported 
by scriptures, it becomes irresistible. 

Briefly put the claim is that the Turks should retain 
European Turkey subject to full guarantees for the pro- 
tection of non-Muslim races under the Turkish Empire 
and that the Sultan should control the Holy Places of 
lJ^?m and should have suzerainty over Jazirat-ul-arab 
i. e. Arabia as defined by the Muslim Savants subject to 
self-governing rights being given to the Arabs if they so 
desire. This was what was promised by Mr. Lloyd 
George and this was what Lord Hardinge had contem- 
plated. The Mahomedan soldiers would not have 
fought to deprive Turkey of her possessions. To deprive 
the Khalif of the suzerainty of Arabia is to reduce the 
Khilafat to a nullity. 

To restore to Turkey subject to necessary guarantees 
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what was hers before war is a Christian solution. To 
wrest any of her possessions from her for the sake of 
punishing her is a gun-powder solution. The Allies or 
England in the hour of triumph must be scrupulously just. 
To reduce the Turks to impotence would be not only unjust 
It would be a breach of solemn declarations and promises. 
It IS to be wished that the Viceroy will take his courage 
in both his hands and place himself at the head of the 
Khilafat agitation as Lord Hardinge did at the time of 
the South African “ passive-resistance” struggle and thus 
like his predecessor give a clear and emphatic direction to 
an agitation which under impulsive or faulty leadership 
may lead to disastrous consequences. 

But the situation rests more with us Hindus and Maho- 
medans than with the Viceroy and still more with the 
Muslim leaders than with the Hindus or the Viceroy. 

There are signs already of impatience on the part of 
Muslim friends and impatience may any day be reduced 
o madness and the latter must inevitably lead to violence. 
And I wish I could persuade every one to see that violence 

s suicide. 

Supposing the Muslim demands are not grante^^l'by 
the Allies or say England ! I see nothing but hope in Mr. 
Montagu’s brave defence of the Muslim position and Mr. 
Lloyd George’s [interpretation of his own declaration. 
True, the latter is halting but he can secure full justice 
under it. But we must suppose the worst and expect and 
strive for the best. How to strive is the question. 

What we may not do is clear enough. 

(1) There should be no violence in thought, speech or 
deed. 
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(2) Tierefore there should be no boycott of British 
goods, by way of revenge or punishment. Boycott in 
jny opinion, is a form of violence. Moreover even if it 
were desirable, it is totally impracticable. 

(3) There should be no rest till the minimum is achieved. 

(4) There should be no mixing up of other questions 
witt the Khilafat e. g. the Egyptian question. 

let us see what must be done: 

1) The cessation of business on the 19th instant and 
expression of the minimum demands by means of one 
sagle resolution is a necessary first step provided that 
tie Hartal is absolutely voluntarj^ and the employees are 
iOt asked to leave their work unless they receive permis- 
sion from their employers. I would strongly urge that 
the mill-hands should be left untouched. The further 
proviso is that there should be no violence accompanying 
the Hartal. I have been often told that theC. 1. D. some- 
times promote violence. I do not believe m it as a gene- 
ral charge. But even if it be true, our discipline should 
make it impossible. Our success depends solely on our 
ability to control, guide and discipline the masses. 

Now a word as to what may be done if the demands 
are not granted. The barbarous method is warfare, open 
or secret. This must be ruled out if only because it is 
impracticable. If I could but persuade every one that it 
is always bad, we should gam all lawful ends much 
quicker. The power that an individual or a nation for- 
swearing violence generates is a power that is irresistible. 
But my argument to-day against violence is based upon 
pure expedience i. e. its utter futility. 

Non-co-operation is therefore the only remedy left open 
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to us. It is the cleanest remedy as it is the most effec- 
tive, when it is absolutely free from all violerce. It 
becomes a duty when co-operation means degra- 
dation or humiliation or an injury to one’s che- 
rished religious sentiment, England cannot accept a 
meek submission by us to an unjust usurpation of 
rights which to Mussulmans mean matter of life and 
death. We may therefore begin at the top as also the 
bottom. Those who are holding offices of honour or 
emolument ought to give them up. Those who belong^ 
to the menial services under Government should 4? 
likewise. Non-co-operation does not apply to service 
under private individuals. I cannot approve of the threap 
of ostracism against those who do not adopt the remedy 
of non-co-operation. It is only a voluntary withdrawal 
which is effective. For voluntary withdrawal alone is a 
test of popular feeling and dissatisfaction. Advice to the 
soldiers to refuse to serve is premature. It is the last, 
not the first step. We should be entitled to take that 
step when the Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the 
Premier leave us. Moreover every step in withdrawing 
co-operation has to be taken with the greatest deliberation. 
We must proceed slowly so as to ensure retention of self- 
control under the fiercest heat. 

Many look upon the Calcutta resolutions with the 
deepest alarm. They sent in it a preparation for violence, 
I do not look upon them in that light, though I do not 
approve of the tone of some of them. I have already 
mentioned those whose subject matter I wholly dislike. 

** Can Hindu accept all the resolutions,” ? is the ques- 
tion addressed by some. I can only speak for myself. |^I 
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will co-operate whole-heartedly with the Muslim friends 
in the prosecution of their just demands so long as they 
act with sufficient restraint and so long as I feel sure 
that they do not wish to resort to or countenance violence, 
I should cease to co-operate and advise every Hindu and 
for tiat matter every one else to cease to co-operate, 
the noment there was violence actually done, advised or 
countenanced. I would therefore urge upon all speakers 
the exercise of the greatest restraint under the gravest 
prwocation. There is certainty of victory if firmness is 
ccmbmed with gentleness. The cause is doomed if anger, 
hitred, ill will, recklessness and finally violence are to 
cign supreme. I shall resist them with my life even if I 
■hould stand alone. My goal is friendship with the world 
and I can combine the greatest love with the greatest 
opposition to wrong. 

WHY I HAVE JOINED THE KHILAFAT 
MOVEMENT 

By M. K. Gandhi 

{April 28, 1920.) 

An esteemed South African friend who is at present 
living in England has written to me a letter from which I 
make the following excerpts : — 

“ You will doubtless remember having met me in South 
Africa at the time when the Rev. J. J. Doke was assisting 
you in your campaign there and I subsequently returned 
to England deeply impressed with the rightness of your 
attitude in that country. During the months before war I 
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wrote and lectured and spoke on your behalf in several 
places which I do not regret. Since returning from 
military service, however, I have noticed from the papers 
that you appear to be adopting a more militant attitude. 

I notice a report in The Times that you are 

assisting and countenancing a union between the Hindus 
and Moslems with a view of embarrassing England and 
the Allied Powers m the matter of the dismemberment of 
the Ottoman Empire or the ejection of the Turhsh 
Government from Constantinople. Knowing as I do ycur 
sense of justice and your human instincts I feel thail 
am entitled, in view of the humble part that I have takea 
to promote your intersts on this side, to ask you whether 
this latter report is correct. I cannot believe that] you have 
wrongly countenanced a movement to place the cruel and* 
unjust despotism of the Stamboul Government above the 
interests of humanity, for if any country has crippled 
these interests in the East it has surely been Turkey. I 
am personally familiar with the conditions in Syria and 
Armenia and I can only suppose that if the report which 
The Times has published is correct, you have thrown 
to one side your moral responsibilities and allied yourself 
with one of the prevailing anarchies. However, until I 
hear that this is not your attitude I cannot prejudice my 
mind. Perhaps you will do me the favour of sending me 
.a reply.” 

I have sent a reply to the writer. But as the views 
expressed in the quotation are likely to be shared 
by many of my English friends and as I do not wish, if I 
.can possibly help it, to forfeit their friendship or their 
esteem I shall endeavour to state my position as clearly 
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as I can on the Khilafat question. The letter shows what 
risk public men run through irresponsible journalism. I 
have not seen The Times report referred to by my friend. 
But it is evident that the report has made the writer to 
suspect my alliance with “ the prevailing anarchies” and 
to think that I have “ thrown to one side” my “ moral 
responsibilities.” 

It is just my sense of moral responsibilities which has 
made me take up the Khilafat question and to identify 
myself entirely with the Mahomedans. It is perfectly 
true that I am assisting and countenancing the union bet- 
ween Hindus and Muslims, but certainly not with “ a view 
of embarrassing England and the Allied Powers in the mat- 
ter of the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire.’ ’ It is con- 
trary to my creed to embarrass governments or anybody 
else. This does not how^ever mean that certain acts of 
mine may not result in embarrassment. But I should not 
hold myself responsible for having caused embarrassment 
when I resist the wrong of a wrong-doer by refusing 
assistance in his wrong-doing. On the Khilafat question 
I refuse to be party to a broken pledge. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s solemn declaration is practically the whole of 
the case for Indian Mahomedans, and when that case is 
fortified by scriptural authority it becomes unanswerable. 
Moreover, it is incorrect to say that I have “ allied myself 
to one of the prevailing anarchies” or that I have 
« wrongly countenanced the movement to place the cruel 
and unjust despotism of the Stamboul Government above 
the interests of humanity.” In the whole of the Maho- 
medan demand here is no insistance on the retention of 
Che so-called unjust despotism of the Stamboul Govern- 
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merit; on the contrary the Mahomedans have accepted the 
principle of taking full guarantees from that Government 
for the protection of non-Muslim minorities. I do not know 
how far the condition of Armenia and Syria may be con- 
sidered an ' anarchy’ and how far the Turkish Govern- 
ment may be held responsible for it. I much suspect that 
the reports from these quarters are much exaggerated 
and that the European powers are themselves in a 
measure responsible for what misrule there may be in 
Armenia and Syria. But I am in no way interested m 
supporting Turkish or any other anarchy. The Allied 
Powers can easily prevent it by means other than that of 
ending Turkish rule or dismembering and weakening the 
Ottoman Empire. The Allied Powers are not dealing 
with a new situation. If Turkey was to be partitioned, 
the position should have been made clear at the commence- 
ment of the war. There would then have been no question 
of a broken pledge. As it is, no Indian Mahomedan has 
any regard for the promises of British Ministers. In his 
opinion, the cry against Turkey is that of Christianity 
vs. Islam with England as the leader in the cry. The 
latest cablegram from Mr. Mahomed Ali strengthens the 
impression, for he says that unlike as in England his de- 
putation is receiving much support from the French 
^Government and the people. 

Thus, if it is true, as I hold it is true, that the Indian 
Mussalmans have a cause that is just and is supported by 
scriptural authority, then for the Hindus not to support them 
to the utmost would be a cowardly breach of brotherhood 
.and they would forefeit all claim to consideration from 
ttheir Mahomedan countrymen. As a public-server there- 
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fore, I would be unworthy of the position I claim, if I did 
not support Indian Mussalmans in their struggle to main- 
tain the Khilafat in accordance with their religious belief. 
I believe that in supporting them I am rendering a service 
to the Empire, because by assisting my Mahomedan 
countrymen to give a disciplined expression to their senti- 
ment it becomes possible to make the agitation thoroughly 
orderly and even successful. 


KHILAFAT 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{May 12,1920.) 

“ As I told you in my last letter I think Mr. Gandhi 
has made a serious mistake in the Khilafat business. The 
Indian Mahomedans base their demand on the assertion 
that their religion requires the Turkish rule over Arabia; 
but when they have against them in this matter, the 
Arabs themselves, it is impossible to regard the theory of 
the Indian Mahomedans as essential to Islam, After all 
if the Arabs do not represent Islam, who does ? It is as 
if the German Roman Catholics made a demand in the 
name of Roman Catholicism with Rome and the Italians 
making a contrary demand. But even if the religion of 
the Indian Mahomedans did require that Turkish rule 
should be imposed upon the Arabs against their will one 
could not, now-a-days, recognise as a really religious 
demand, one which required the continued oppression of 
one people by another. When an assurance was given 
at the beginning of the war to the Indian Mahomedans 
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that the Mahomedan religion would be respected, that 
could never have meant that a temporal sovereignty which 
violated the principles of self-determination would be 
upheld. We could not now stand by and seethe Turks 
reconquer the Arabs (for the Arabs would certainly fight 
against them) without grossly betraying the Arabs to whom 
we have given pledges. It is not truethat the Arab hostility 
to the Turks was due simply to European suggestion. No 
doubt, during the war we availed ourselves of the Arab hos- 
tility to the Turks to get another ally, but the hostility 
had existed long before the war. The non-Turkish Maho- 
medan subjects of the Sultan in general wanted to get 
rid of his rule. It is the Indian Mahomedans who have 
no experience of that rule who want to impose it on 
others. As a matter of fact the idea of any restoration 
of Turkish rule m Syria or Arabia seems so remote from 
all possibilities that to discuss it seems like discussing a 
restoration of the Holy Roman Empire. I cannot con- 
ceive what series of events could bring it about. The 
Indian Mahomedans certainly could not march into 
Arabia themselves and conquer the Arabs for the Sultan. 
And no amount of agitation and trouble in India would 
ever induce England to put back Turkish rule in Arabia. 
In this matter it is not English Imperialism which the 
Indian Mahomedans are up against, but the mass of 
English Liberal and Humanitarian opinion, the mass 
of the better opinion of England, which wants self-deter- 
mination to go forward in India. Supposing the Indian 
Mahomedans could stir up an agitation so violent in India 
as to sever the connection between India and the British 
Crown, stili they would not be any nearer to their pur^ 
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pose. For to-day they do have coasiderable influence 
on British world-policy. Even if m this matter of the 
Turkish question their influence has not been sufficient 
to turn the scale against the very heavy weights on 
the other side, it has weighed in the scale. But apart 
from the British connection, the Indian Mahomedans 
would have no influence at all outside India. They would 
not count for more in world politics than the Mahome- 
dans of China. I think it is likely (apart from the 
pressure of America on the otherside, I should say certain) 
that the influence of the Indian Mahomedans may at any 
rate avail to keep the Sultan in Constantinople. But I 
doubt whether they will gain any advantage by doing so. 
For a Turkey cut down to the Turkish parts of Asia- 
Minor, Constantinople would be a very inconvenient 
capital. I think its inconvenience would more than out- 
weigh the sentimental gratification of keeping up a 
phantom of the old Ottoman Empire. But if the Indian 
Mahomedans want the Sultan to retain his place in 
Constantinople, I think the assurances given officially 
by the Viceroy in India now binds us to insist on his 
remaining there and I think he will remain there, in spite 
of America.’' 

This IS an extract from the letter of an English- 
man enjoying a position in Great Britain, to a 
friend in India. It is a typical letter, sober, honest, 
to the point and put in such graceful language 
that whilst it challenges you, it commands your res- 
pect by its very gracefulness. But it is just this attitude 
based upon insufficient or false information which has 
ruined many a cause in the British Isles. The superfici 
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ality, the one-sidedaess, the inaccuracy and often even 
dishonesty that have crept into modern journalism, con- 
tinuously mislead honest men who want to see nothing 
but justice done. Then there are always interested 
groups whose business it is to serve their ends by means 
fair or foul. And the honest Englishman wishing to 
vote for justice but swayed by conflicting opinions and 
dominated by distorted versions, often ends by becoming 
an instrument of injustice. 

The writer of the letter quoted above has built up 
convincing argument on imaginary data. He has success- 
fully shown that the Mahomedan case, as it has been 
presented to him, is a rotten case. In India, where it is 
not quite easy to distort facts about the Khilafat, English 
friends admit the utter justice of the Indian Mahomedan 
claim. But they plead helplessness and tell us that 
the Government of India and Mr. Montagu have done all 
it was humanly possible for them to do. And if now the 
judgment goes against Islam, Indian Mahomedans 
should resign themselves to it. This extraordinary state of 
things would not be possible except under this modern 
rush and preoccupations of all responsible people. 

Let us for a moment examine the case as it has been 
imagined by the writer. He suggests that Indian Maho- 
medans want Turkish rule in Arabia in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Arabs themselves and that if the Arabs do 
not want Turkish rule, the writer argues, no false 
religious sentiment can be permitted to interfere with 
seltdetermination of the Arabs when India herself has 
been pleading for that very status. Now the fact is that 
the Mahomedans, as is known to everybody who has at 
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all studied the case, have never asked for Turkish rule in 
Arabia in opposition to the Arabs. On the contrary, they 
have said that they have no intention of resisting Arabian 
self-government. All they ask for is Turkish suzerainty 
over Arabia which would guarantee complete self-rule for 
the Arabs. They want Khalif’s control of the Holy Places 
of Islam. In other words they ask for nothing more than 
what was guaranteed by Mr. Lloyd George and on 
the strength of which guarantee Mahomedan soldiers 
spilt their blood on behalf of the Allied Powers. 
All the elaborate arguments therefore and the 
cogent reasoning of the above extract fall to pieces based 
as they are upon a case that has never existed. I have 
thrown myself heart and soul into this question because 
British pledges, abstract justice, and religious sentiment 
coincide. I can conceive the possibility of a blind and 
fanatical religious sentiment existing in opposition to pure 
justice. I should then resist the former and fight for the 
latter. Nor would I insist upon pledges given dishonestly 
to support an unjust cause as has happened with England 
in the case of the secret treaties. Resistance there be- 
comes not only lawful but obligatory on the part of a 
nation that prides itself on its righteousness. 

It IS unnecessary for me to examine the position imagin- 
ed by the English friend viz., how India would have fared 
had she been an independent power. It is unnecessary 
because Indian Mahomedans, and for that matter India, 
are fighting for a cause that is admittedly just; a cause 
in aid of which they are invoking the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the British people. I would however venture to 
suggest that this is a cause in which mere sympathy will 
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not suffice. It is a cause which demands support that is 
strong enough to bring about substantial justice. 


SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{May 19, 1930.) 

“ I write to thank you for yours of the 7th inst. and 
especially for your request that I should, after reading 
your writings in Young India on non-co-operation, give 
a fftll and frank criticism of them. I know that your sole 
desire is to find out the truth and to act accordingly, and 
hence I venture to make the following remarks. In the 
issue of May 5th you say that non-co-operation is ‘not 
even anti-Government.’ But surely to refuse to have 
anything to do with the Government to the extent of not 
serving it and of not paying its taxes is actually, if not 
theoretically, anti-Government ; and such a course must 
ultimately make all Government impossible. Again, you 
say, ‘It is the inherent right of a subject to refuse to assist 
a Government that will not listen to him.’ Leaving aside 
the question of the ethical soundness of this proposition, 
may I ask which Government, in the present case? Has 
not the Indian Government done all it possibly can in the 
matter ? Then if its attempts to voice the request of India 
should fail, would it be fair and just to do anything against 
it ? Would not the proper course be non-co-operation with 
the Supreme Council of the Allies, including Great 
Britain, if it be found that the latter has failed properly 
to support the demand of the Indian Government and 
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j)eople ^ It seems to me that in all your writings and spee- 
ches you forget that in the present question both Govern- 
ment and people are at one, and if they fail to get what 
they justly want, how does the question of non-co-opera- 
tion arise ? Hindus and Englishmen and the Government 
are all at present ‘ shouldering in a full-hearted manner 
the burden the Mahomedans of India are carrying etc. etc/ 
But supposing we fail of our object — what then ? Are 
we all to refuse to co-operate and with whom ? 

Might I recommend the consideration of the following 
course of conduct ; 

(1) ‘ Wait and see ’ what the actual terms of the 
Treaty with Turkey are. 

(2) If they are not m accordance with the aspirations 
and recommendations of the Government and the people 
of India, then every legitimate effort should be made to 
have the terms revised. 

(3) To the bitter end, co-operate with a Government 
that co-operates with us, and only when it refuses 
co-peration, go in for non-co-operation. 

So far I personally see no reason whatsoever for non- 
co-operation with the Indian Government, and till it fails 
to voice the needs and demands of India as a whole there 
can be no reason. The Indian Government does some- 
times make mistakes, but in the Khilafat matter it is sound 
and therefore deserves or ought to have the sympathetic 
and whole-hearted co-operation of every one in India. I 
hope that .you will kindly consider the above and perhaps 
you will be able to find time for a reply in Yoimg IndiaJ^ 

I gladly make room for the above letter and respond 
to the suggestion to give a public reply as no 
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doubt the difficulty experienced by the Englishi 
friend is experienced by many. Causes are generally 
lost, not owing to the determined opposition of men 
who will not see the truth as they want to perpetuate aa 
injustice but because they are able to enlist in their favour 
the allegiance of those who are anxious to understand a 
particular cause and take sides after mature judgment. 
It is only by patient argument with such honest men that 
one is able to check oneself, correct one’s own errors of 
judgment and at times to wean them from their error 
and bring them over to one’s side. This Khilafat ques- 
tion is specially difficult because there are so many side 
issues. It is therefore no wonder that many have more or 
less difficulty in making up their minds. It is further 
complicated because the painful necessity for some direct 
action has arisen in connection with it. But whatever 
the difficulty, I am convinced that there is no question so* 
important as this one if we want harmony and peace in 
India. 

My friend objects to my statement that non-co-operation 
is not anti- Government, because he considers that refusal 
to serve it and pay its taxes is actually anti- Government 
I respectfully dissent from the view. If a brother has 
fundamental differences with his brother, and association 
vMh the latter involves his partaking of what in his 
opinion is an injustice, I hold that it is his brotherly duty 
to refrain from serving his brother and sharing his* 
earnings with him. This happens in everyday life. 
Prahlad did not act against his father, when he declined 
to associate himself with the latfer’s blasphemies. Nor 
was Jesus anti- Jewish when he declaimed against the 
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Pharisees and the hypocrites, and would have none of 
them. In such matters, is it not the intention that deter- 
mines the character of a particular act ? It is hardly 
correct as the friend suggests that withdrawal of associa- 
tion under general circumstances would make all govern- 
ment impossible. But it is true that such withdrawal 
would make all injustice impossible. 

My correspondent considers that the Government 
of India having done all it possibly could, non-co- 
operation could not be applicable to that Govern- 
ment. In my opinion, whilst it is true that the 
Government of India has done a great deal, it has not 
done half as much as it might, have done, and might even 
now do. No Government can absolve itself from further 
action beyond protesting, when it realises that the people 
whom it represents feel as keenly as do lakhs of Indian 
Mussulmans in the Khilafat question. No amount of 
sympathy with a starving man can possibly avail. He 
must have bread or he dies, and what is wanted 
at that critical moment is some exertion to fetch 
the wherewithal to feed the dying man. The Govern- 
ment of India can to-day head the agitation and 
ask, to the point of insistence, for full vindication of the 
pledged word of a British Minister. Has the Govern- 
ment of India resigned by way of protest against the 
threatened, shameful betrayal of trust on the part 
of Mr. Lloyd George? Why does the Government of 
India hide itself behind secret despatches ? At a less cri- 
tical moment Lord Hardinge committed a constitutional 
indiscretion, openly sympathised with the South African 
Passive Resistance movement and stemmed the surging 
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tide of public indignation in India, though at the same 
time he incurred the wrath of the then South African 
Cabinet and some public men in Great Britain. After all, 
the utmost that the Government of India has done is on 
its own showing to transmit and press the Mahomedan 
claim. Was that not the least it could have done? 
Could it have done anything less without covering 
itself with disgrace? What Indian Mahomedans and 
the Indian public expect the Government of India 
to do at this critical juncture is not the least, but 
the utmost that it could do. Viceroys have been 
known to tender resignations for much smaller causes. 
Wounded pride brought forth not very long ago the 
resignation of a Lieutenant-Governor. On the Khilafat 
question, a sacred cause, dear to the hearts of several 
million Mahomedans, is m danger of being wounded. I 
would therefore invite the English friend, and every 
Englishman in India, and every Hindu, be he moderate or 
extremist, to make common cause with the Mahomedans 
and thereby compel the Government of India to do its duty, 
and thereby compel His Majesty’s Ministers to do theirs. 

There has been much talk of violence ensuing from 
active, non-co-operation. I venture to suggest that the 
Mussalmans of India, if they had nothing m the shape of 
non-co-operation in view, would have long ago yielded 
to counsels of despair. I admit that non-co-operation is 
«®t unattended with danger. But violence is a oertaiuty 
without, violence is only a possibility with, non-co-opera** 
tion. And it wfll be a greater possibility if all the im- 
portaitt men, English, Hindu and others of the country 
discountenance it. 
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I think that the recommendation made by the 
friend is being literally followed by the Mahomedans. 
Aithongh they practically know the fate, they are 
waiting for the actual terms of the treaty with 
Turkey, They are certainly going to try every means at 
their disposal to have the terms revised before beginning 
non-co-operation. And there will certainly be no non- 
co-operation commenced so long as there is even hope of 
active co-operation on the part of the Government of 
India with the Mahomedans, that is, co-operation strong 
enough to secure a revision of the terms should they be 
found to be m conflict with the pledges of British states- 
men, But if all these things fail, can Mahomedans as 
men of honour who hold their religion dearer than their 
lives do anything less than wash their hands dean of the 
guilt of British Ministers and the Government of India 
by refusing to co-operate with them ? And can Hindus 
and Englishmen, if they value Mahomedan friendship, 
and if they admit the full justice of the Mahomedan 
claim, do otherwise than heartily support the Mahomedans 
by word and deed? 

FURTHER QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By M. K, Gandhi 
(June 2, 1920.) 

I have been overwhelmed with public criticism and 
private advice and even anonymous letters telling me 
exactly what I should do. Some are impatient that I do 
advise immediate and extensive non-co-operation ; others 
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tell me what harm I am doing the country by throwing 
it knowingly in a tempest of violence on either side. It is 
difficult for me to deal with the whole of the criticism^ 
but I would summarise some of the objections and 
endeavour to answer them to the best of my ability. 
These are in addition to those I have already answered: — 

(1) Turkish claim is immoral or unjust and how can 
I, a lover of truth and justice, support it ? 

(2) Even if the claim be just in theory, the Turk is 
hopelessly incapable, weak^ and cruel. He does not 
deserve any assistance. 

(3) Even if Turkey deserves all that is claimed for her,, 
why^should I land India in an international struggle ? 

(4) It is no part of the Indian Mahomedans’ business 
to meddle in this affair. If they cherish any political 
ambition, they have tried, they have failed and they 
should now sit still. If it is a religious matter with them^ 
it cannot appeal to the Hindu reason in the manner it 
is put, and m any case Hindus ought not to indentify 
themselves with Mahomedans in their religious quarrel 
with Christendom. 

(5) In no case should I advocate non-co-operation 
which in its extreme sense is nothing but a rebellion, no 
matter how peaceful it may be. 

(6) Moreover, my experience of last year must show 
me that it is beyond the capacity of any single human 
being to control the forces of violence that are lying 
dormant in the land. 

(7) Non-co-operation is futile because people will 
never respond in right earnest, and reaction that might 
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afterwards set in will be worse than the state of hope- 
fulness we are now in. 

(8) Non-co-operation will bring about cessation of all 
other activities, even working of the Reforms, and thus 
set back the clock of progress. 

(9) However pure my motives may be, those of the 
Mussalmans are obviously revengeful. 

I shall now answer the objections in the order m which 
they are stated. 

(1) In my opinion the Turkish claim is not only not 
immoral and unjust, but it is highly equitable, if only 
because Turkey wants to retain what is her own. And 
the Mahomedan manifesto has definitely declared that 
whatever guarantees may be necessary to be taken for 
the protection of non-Muslim and non-Turkish races, 
should be taken so as to give the Christians theirs and 
the Arabs their self-government under the Turkish 
suzerainty. 

(2) I do not believe the Turk to be weak, incapable or 
cruel. He is certainly disorganised and probably without 
good generalship. He has been obliged to fight against 
heavy odds. The argument of weakness, incapacity and 
cruelty one often hears quoted in connection with those 
from whom power is sought to be taken away. About 
the alleged massacres a proper commission has been asked 
for, but never granted. And in any case security can be 
taken against oppression. 

(3) I have already stated that if I were not interested 
in the Indian Mahomedans, I would not interest myself in 
the welfare of the Turks any more than I am in that of 
the Austrians or the Poles. But I am bound as an Indian 
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to share the sufferings and 'trials of felloW-Indians. If 
I deem the Mahomedan to be my brother, it is my duty 
lo help him m his hour of peril’ to the best of my ability, 
if his cause commends itself to me as just, 

(4) The fourth refers to the extent Hindus should join 
hands with the Mahomedans. It is therefore a matter of 
feeling and opinion. It is expedient to suffer for m'y 
Mahomedan brother to the utmost in a just cause and I 
should therefore travel with him along the whole road so 
long as the means emplo^^ed by him are as honourable as 
his end. I cannot regulate the Mahomedan feeling. I 
must accept his statement that the Khilafat is With him a 
religious question in the sense that it binds him to reach 
the goal even at the cost of his own life. 

(5) I do not consider non-co-operation to be a rebellion, 
because, it is free from violence. In a larger sense all 
opposition to a Government measure is a rebellion. In 
that sense, rebellion in a just cause is a duty, the extent 
of opposition being determined by the measure of the 
injustice done and felt. 

(6) My experience of last year shows me that in spite of 
aberrations in some parts of India, the country was entiiely 
under control, that the influence of Satyagraha was pro- 
foundly for its ^ood and that where violence did break 
out there were local causes that directly contributed to it. 
At the same time I admit that even the violence that did 
take place on the part of the people and the spirit df 
lawlessness that was undoubtedly showy in some parts 
should have remained under check. I hate made ample 
acknowledgment of the miscalculation I then made, Bilt 
all the plainful experience that I then gained did not in 
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aoy way shake my belief m Satyagraha or in the possibi- 
lity of that matchless force being utilised in India. Ample 
provision is being made this time to avoid the mistakes of 
the past. But I must refuse to be deterred from a clear 
course because it may be attended by violence totally 
unintended and in spite of extraordinary efforts that are 
being made to prevent it. At the same time I must make 
my position clear. Nothing can possibly prevent a 
Satyagrahi from doing his duty because of the 
frown of the authorities. I would risk, if necessary, 
a million lives so long as they are voluntary suf- 
ferers and are innocent, spotless victims. It is the mis- 
takes of the people that matter in a Satyagraha cam- 
paign. Mistakes, even insanity, must be expected from the 
strong and the powerful, and the moment of victory has 
come when there is no retort to the mad fury of the 
powerful but a voluntary, dignified and quiet submission 
— but not submission to the will of the authority that has 
put itself in the wrong. The secret of succ(»'ss lies there- 
fore in holding every English life and the life of every 
officer serving the Government as sacred as those of our 
own dear ones. All the wonderful experience I have 
gained now during nearly 40 years of conscious existence, 
has convinced me that there is no gift so precious as that 
of life. I make bold to say that the moment the English- 
men feel that although they are in India in a hopeless 
minority, their lives are protected against harm not be- 
cause of the matchless weapons of destruction which are 
at their disposal, but because Indians refuse to take the 
lives even of those whom they may consider to be utter- 
ly in the wrong- — that moment will see a tiansformation 
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in the English nature in its relation to India, and that 
moment will also be the moment when all the destructive 
cutlery that is to be had in India will begin to 
rust. I know that this is a far-off vision. That 
cannot matter to me. It is enough for me to see 
the light and to act up to it, and it is more than 
enough when I gain companions in the onward 
march, I have claimed in private conversations with 
English friends that it is because of my incessant 
preaching of the gospel of non-violence and my having 
successfully demonstrated its practical utility that so far 
the forces of violence, which are undoubtedly in existence 
in connection with the Khilafat movement, have remain- 
ed under complete control. 

(7) From a religious stand-point the seventh objection 
is hardly worth considering. If people do not respond 
to the movement of non-co-operation, it would be a pity, 
but that can be no reason for a reformer not to try. It 
would be to me a demonstration that the present position 
of hopefulness is not dependent on any inward strength or 
knowledge, but it is hope born of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. 

(8) If non-co-operation is taken up in earnest, it must 
bring about a cessation of all other activities including 
the Reforms, but I decline to draw therefore the corolla- 
ry that it will set back the clock of progress. On the 
. contrary, I consider non-co-operation to be such a power- 
ful and pure instrument that if it is enforced in an earnest 
spirit, it will lie like seeking first the Kingdom of God and 
everything elm following as a matter of course. People 
will have then realised their true power. They would 
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have learnt the value of discipline, self-control, joint 
action, non-violence, organisation and everything else 
that goes to make a nation great and good, and not 
merely great. 

(9) I do not know that I have a right to arrogate 
greater purity for myself than for our Mussalman 
brethren. But I do admit that they do not believe 
in my doctrine of non-violence to the full extent. For 
them it is a weapon of the weak, an expedient. They 
consider non-co-operation without violence to be the only 
thing open to them in the war of direct action. I know 
that if some of them could offer successful violence, they 
would do to-day. But they are convinced ’that humanly 
speaking it is an impossibility. For them, therefore, non- 
co-operation is a matter not merely of duty but also of 
revenge. Whereas I take up non-co-operation against 
the Government as I have actually taken it up in practice 
against members of my own family, I entertain very high 
regard for the British constitution. I have not only no 
enmity against Englishmen but I regard much m English 
character as worthy of my emulation. I count many as 
my friends. It is against my religion to regard any one 
as an enemy. I entertain similar sentiments with respect 
to Mahomedans, I find their cause to be just and pure. 
Altbough therefore their view-point is different from mine 
I do not hesitate to associate with them and invite them 
to give my method a trial, for, I believe that the use of a 
pure weapon even from a mistaken motive does not fail to 
produce some good, even as the telling of truth, if only 
because for the time being it is the best policy, is at least 
so much to the good. 



MR. CANDLER’S OPEN LETTER 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(May 26, 1990.) 

Mr. Candler has favoured me with an open letter on 
this question of questions. The letter has already appear- 
ed in the Press. I can appreciate Mr. Candler’s position 
as I would like him and other Englishmen to appreciate 
mine and that of hundreds of Hindus who feel as I do, 
Mr. Candler’s letter is an attempt to show that Mr, Lloyd 
George’s pledge is not in any way broken by the peace 
terms. I quite agree with him that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
words ought not to be torn from their context to support 
the Mahomedan claim. These are Mr. Lloyd George’s 
words as quoted in the recent Viceregal message : “ Nor 
are we fighting to destroy Austria-Hungary or to deprive 
Turkey of its capital, or of the rich and renowned lands 
of Asia Minor and Thrace which are predominantly 
Turkish in race. ” Mr. Candler seems to read * which ^ 
as if it meant ‘ if they, ’ whereas I give the pronoun its 
natural meaning, namely, that the Prime Minister knew in 
1918, that the lands referred to by him were ‘ predomi- 
nantly Turkish in race.’ And if this is the meaning, I 
venture to suggest that the pledge has been broken in a 
most barefaced manner, for there is practically nothing 
left to the Turk of the rich and renowned lands of Asia 
Minor and Thrace.’ 

I have already given my view of the retention of the 
Sultan in Constantinople. It is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of man to suggest that the maintenance of the 
Turkish Empire in the home-land of the Turkish race^ 
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with its capital at Constantinople’ has been left unim- 
paired by the terms of peace. This is the other passage 
from the speech which I presume Mr. Candler wants me 
to read together with the one already quoted : 

» While we do not challenge the maintenance of the 
Turkish Empire in the home-land of the Turkish race 
with its capital at Constantinople, the passage between 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea being internationa- 
lised, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine are in 
our judgment entitled to a recognition of their separate 
national condition.” 

Did that mean entire removal of Turkish influence, 
extinction of Turkish suzerainty and the introduction of 
European-Christian influence under the guise of Mandates ? 
Have the Moslems of Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Palestine been committed, or is the new arrange- 
ment being superimposed upon them by Powers cons- 
cious of their own own brute-strength rather than of 
justice of their action ? I for one, would nurse by every 
legitimate means the spirit of independence in the brave 
Arabs, but I shudder to think what will happen to them 
under the schemes of exploitation of their country by the 
greedy capitalists protected as they will be by the manda- 
tory Powers. If the pledge is to be fulfilled, let these 
places have full self-government with suzerainty to be 
retained with Turkey as has been suggested by the Times 
cf India. Let there be all the necessary guarantees 
taken from Turkey about the internal independence 
of the Arabs. But to remove that suzerainty, to deprive 
theKhalif of the wardenship of the Holy places is to render 
Khilafat a mockery which no Mahommedan can possibly 
K 
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look upon with equanimity. I am not alone in my 
interpretation of the pledge. The Right Hon’ble Ameer 
Ali calls the peace terms a breach of faith. Mt. Charles 
Roberts reminds the British public that the Indian 
Mussulman sentiment regarding the Turkish Treaty is 
based upon the Prime Minister’s pledge “ regarding 
Thrace, Constantinople and Turkish lands in Asia Minor, 
repeated on Feb. 26 last with deliberation by Mr. Lloyd 
George.” Mr. Roberts holds that the pledge must be 
treated as a whole, not as binding only regarding 
Constantinople but also binding as regards Thrace 
and Asia Minor. He describes the pledge as binding 
upon the nation as a whole and its breach in any 
part as a gross breach of faith on the part of the British 
Empire. He demands that, if there is an unanswerable 
reply to the charge of breach of faith, it ought to be given 
and adds the Prime Minister may regard his own word 
lightly if he chooses, but he has no right to break a 
pledge given on behalf of the nation. He concludes that 
it is incredible that such pledge should not have 
been kept in the letter and in the spirit. He adds : 
“I have reason to believe that these views are 
fully shared by prominent members of the Cabinet.” 

I wonder if Mr. Candler knows what is going on to- 
day in England. Mr. Pickthall writing in New Age says : 
“ No impartial international enquiry into the whole ques- 
tion of the Armenian massacres has been instituted in the 
ample time which has elapsed since the conclusion of 
armistice with Turkey. The Turkish Government has 
asked for such enquiry. But the Armenian organisations 
and the Armenian partisans refuse to hear of such a thing. 
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declaring that the Bryce and Lepssens reports are quite 
suificient to condemn the Turks, In other words the 
judgment should be given on the case for prosecution 
alone. The inter-allied commission which investigated 
the unfortunate events in Smyrna last year, made a report 
unfavourable to Greek claims. Therefore, that report has 
not been published here in England, though in other 
countries it has long been public property.” He then goes 
on to show how money is being scattered by Armenian 
and Greek emissaries in order to popularise their cause 
and adds: “This conjunction of dense ignorance and 
cunning falsehood is fraught with instant danger to the 
British realm”, and concludes: “A Government and 
people which prefer propaganda to fact as the ground of 
policy — and foreign policy at that — -is self-condemned.” 

I have reproduced the above extract m order 
to show that the present British policy has been 
affected by propaganda of an unscrupulous nature. 
Turkey which was dominant over two million square 
miles of Asia, Africa and Europe in the 17th cen- 
tury, under the terms of the treaty, says the London 
Chronicle, has dwindled down to little more than 
1,000 square miles. It says, “ All European Turkey 
could now be accommodated comfortably between the 
Landsend and the Tamar, Cornawal alone exceeding 
its total area, and but for its alliance with Germany, 
Turkey could have been assured of retaining at least 
sixty thousand square miles of the Eastern Balkans. ” I 
do not know whether the Chronicle g View is generally 
shared. Is it by way of punishment that Turkey is to 
undergo such shrinkage, or is it because justice demands 
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it ? If Turkey had not made the mistake of joining 
Germany, would the principle of nationality have been 
still applied to Armenia, Arabia, Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine ^ 

Let me now remind those who think with Mr. Candler 
that the promise was not made by Mr. Lloyd George to 
the people of India in anticipation of the supply of 
recruits continuing. In defending his own statement, Mr. 
Lloyd George is reported to have said : 

‘‘The effect of the statement in India was that recruit- 
ing went up appreciably from that very moment. They 
were not all Mahomedans but there were many Mahonie- 
dans amongst them: Now we are told that was an offer 
to Turkey. But they rejected it, and therefore we were 
absolutely free. It was not. It is too often forgotten 
that we are the greatest Mahomedan power in the world 
and that one-fourth of the population of the British 
Empire is Mahomedan. There have been no more loyal 
adherents to the throne and no more effective and loyal 
supporters of the Empire in its hour of trial. We §ave a 
solemn ^pledge and they accepted it. They are disturbed 
by the prospect of our not abiding by it.” 

Who shall interpret that pledge and how ? How did 
the Government of India itself interpret it ? Did it or 
did it not energetically support the claim for the control of 
the Holy Places of Islam vesting in the Khalif ? Did the 
Government of India suggest that the whole of Jazirat-ul 
-Arab could be taken away consistently with that pledge 
from the sphere of influence of the Khalif, and given over 
to the Allies as mandatory Powers ? Why does the Gov- 
ernment of India sympathise with the Indian Mussalmans 
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if the terms are all they should be ? So much for the 
pledge. I would like to guard myself against being 
understood that I stand or fall absolutely by Mr. Lloyd 
^George’s declaration. I have advisedly used the adverb 
^practically’ in connection with it. It is an important 
qualification. 

Mr. Candler seems to suggest that my goal is something 
more than merely attaining justice on the Khilafat. If 
so, he is right. Attainment of justice is undoubtedly the 
.corner-stone, and if I found that I was wrong in my con- 
ception of justice on this question, I hope I shall have the 
courage immediately to retrace my steps. But by 
helping the Mahomedans of India at a critical moment 
in their history, I want to buy their friendship. . More- 
over, if I can carry the Mahomedans with me I hope to 
wean Great Britain from the downward path along which 
the Prime Minister seems to me to be taking her. I hope 
also to show to India and the Empire at large that given 
a certain amount of capacity for self-sacrifice, justice can 
be secured by peacefullest and cleanest means without 
showing or increasing bitterness between English and 
Indians. For, whatever may be the temporary effect of 
my methods, I know enough of them to feel certain that 
they alone are immune from lasting bitterness. 


APPEAL TO THE VICEROY 

{June 30, 1920). 

Your Excellency. 

As one who has enjoyed a certain measure of your 
Excellency’s confidence, and as one who claims to be a 
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devoted well-wisher of the British Empire, I< owe it to* 
your Excellency, and through your Excellency to His 
Majesty’s Ministers, to explain my connection with and 
my conduct m the Khilafat question. 

At the very earliest stage of the war, even whilst I was 
in London organising the Indian Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps, I began to interest myself in the Khilafat question. 

I perceived how deeply moved the little Mussalman- 
world in London was when Turkey decided to throw in- 
her lot with Germany. On my arrival in India in the 
January of 1915, I found the same anxiousness and 
earnestness among the Mussalmans with whom I came 
in contact. Their anxiety became intense when the in- 
formation about the Secret Treaties leaked out. Distrust 
of British intentions filled their minds, and despair took 
possession of them. Even at that moment I advised my 
Mussalman friends not to give way to despair, but to 
express their fear and their hopes in a disciplined manner. 
It will be admitted that the whole of Mussalman India 
has behaved in a singularly restrained manner during the 
past five years, and that the leaders have been able to 
keep the turbulent sections of their community under 
complete control. 

The peace terms and Your Excellency’s defence of them 
have given the Mussalmans of India a shock from which 
it will be difficult for them to recover. The terms violate 
ministerial pledges and utterly disregard Mussalman' 
sentiment. \I consider that as a staunch Hindu wishing 
to live on terms of the closest friendship with my 
Mussalman countrymen, I„.shpuld be an unworthy son of 
India if I did not stand by them in their hour of tnaTTl^ 
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my humble opinion, their cause is just. They claim that 
Turkey must not be f unished if their sentiment is to be 
respected. Muslim soldiers did not fight to inflict punish- 
ment on their own Khalifa or to deprive him of his terri- 
tories. The Mussulman attitude has been consistent 
throughout these five years. 

My duty to the Empire to which I owe my loyalty 
requires me to resist the cruel violence that has 
been done to the Mussulman sentiment. So far as 
I am aware, Mussulmans and Hindus have as a 
whole lost faith in British justice and honour. ^The 
report of the Majority of the Hunter Committee, Your 
Excellency’s despatch thereon and Mr. Montagues reply 
have only aggravated the distrust./ 

In these circumstances the only course open to one like 
me is either m despair to sever all connection with British 
rule, or, if I still retained faith in the inherent superiority 
of the British constitution to all others at present in vogue, 
to adopt such means as will rectify the wrong done, and 
thus restore confidence. I have not lost faith in such 
superiority and I am not without hope that somehow or 
other justice will yet be rendered if we show the requisite 
capacity for suffering. Indeed, my conception of that 
constitution is that it helps only those who are ready to 
help themselves. I do not believe that it protects the weak. 
It gives free scope to the strong to maintain their strength 
and develop it. The weak under it go to the wall. 

It is, then, because I believe in the British constitution 
that I have advised my Mussulman friends to withdraw 
their support from your Excellency’s Government, and 
the Hindus to join them, should the peace terms not be 
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revised in accordance with the solemn pledges of Ministers 
and the Muslim sentiment. 

Three courses were open to the Mahomedans in order 
to mark their emphatic disapproval of the utter injustice 
to which His Majesty’s Ministers have become party, if 
they have not actually been the prime perpetrators of it. 
They are ; — 

(1) To resort to violence. 

(2) To advise emigration on a wholesale scale. 

(3) Not to be party to the injustice by ceasing to 
co-operate with the Government. 

Your Excellency must be aware that there was a time 
when the boldest, though the most thoughtless, among 
the Mussulmans favoured violence, and the “ Hijrat ” 
(emigration) has not yet ceased to be the battle-cry. I 
venture to claim that I have succeeded by patient reason- 
ing in weaning the party of violence from its ways. I 
confess that I did not^ — I did not attempt to succeed in 
weaning them from violence on moral grounds, but purely 
on utilitarian grounds. The result, for the time being at 
any rate, has, however, been to stop violence. The School 
of “ Hijrat ” has received a check, if it has not stopped 
its activity entirely. I hold that no repression could have 
prevented a violent eruption, if the people had not had 
presented to them a form of direct action involving con- 
siderable sacrifice and ensuring success if such direct 
action was largely taken up by the public. Non-co-opera- 
tion was the only dignified and constitutional form of such 
direct action. For it is the right recognised from times 
immemorial of the subject to refuse to assist a ruler who 
misrules. 
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At the same time I admit that non-co-operation 
practised by the mass of people is attended with grave 
.risks. But m a crisis such as has overtaken the Mussal- 
mans of India, no step that is unattended with large risks, 
can possibly bring about the desired change. Not to run 
some risks now will be to court much greater risks if not 
virtual destruction of Law and Order. 

But there is yet an escape from non-co-operation. The 
Mussalman representation has requested Your Excellency 
to lead the agitation yourself, as did your distinguished 
predecessor at the time of the South African trouble. But 
if you cannot see your way to do so, and non-co-operation 
becomes a dire necessity, I hope that Your Excellency 
will give those who have accepted my advice and myself 
the credit for being actuated by nothing less than a stern 
sense of duty. 

Laburnam Road, I have the honour to remain, 

Gamdevi, Bombay, Your Excellency’s faith- 

.22nd June, 1920. ful servant, 

(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi. 

HIJARAT AND ITS MEANING 
BY M. K. Gandhi 
{July 21, 1920.) 

India is a continent. Its articulate thousands know 
what its inarticulate millions are doing or thinking. The 
Government and the educated Indians may think that the 
Khilafat movement is merely a passing phase. The millions 
of Musulmans think otherwise. The flight of the MussuL 
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mans is growing apace. The newspapers contain para- 
graphs in out of the way corners informing the readers 
that a special tram containing a barrister with sixty 
women, forty children including twenty sucklings, all told 
765, have left for Afghanistan. They were cheered en 
route. They were presented with cash, edibles and other 
things, and were joined by more Mahajarins on the way. 
No fanatical preaching by a Shaukat Ah can make people 
break up and leave their homes for an unknown land. 
There must be an abiding faith in them. That it is better 
for them to leave a State which has no regard for their 
religious sentiment and face a beggar’s life than to remain 
in it even though it may be in a princely manner. Nothing 
but pride of power can blind the Government of India to 
the scene that is being enacted before it. 

But there is yet another side to the movement. Here 
are the facts as stated in the following Government Com* 
munique dated 10th instant : — 

An unfortunate affair in connection with the Mahajarin 
occurred on the 8th instant at Kacha Garhi between 
Peshawar and Jamrud. The following are the facts as 
at present reported. Two members of a party of the 
Mahajarins proceeding by train to Jamrud were detected 
by the British military police travelling without tickets. 
Altercation ensued at Islamia College Station, but the 
train proceeded to Kacha Garhi, An attempt was made to 
evict these Mahajarins, whereupon the military police were 
attacked by a crowd of some forty Mahajarins and 
the British officer who intervened Was seriously 
wounded with a spade. A detachment of Indian troops 
at Kacha Garhi thereupon fired two or three shots at the 
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Mahajarin for making murderous assault on the British 
officer. One Mahajarin was killed and one wounded and 
thicu aricsted. Both the military and the police were 
injured. The body of the Mahajarin was despatched to 
Peshawar and buried on the morning of the 9th. This 
incident has caused considerable excitement in Peshawar 
City, and the Khilafat Hijrat Committee are exercising 
restraining influence. Shops were closed on the morning 
of the 9th. A full enquiry has been instituted. 

Now, Peshawar to Jamrud is a matter of a few miles. 
It was clearly the duty of the military not to attempt to 
pull out the ticketless Mahajanns for the sake of a few 
annas. But they actually attempted force. Intervention 
by the rest of the party was a forgone conclusion. An 
altercation ensued. A British officer was attacked with 
a spade. Firing and a death of Mahajarin was the 
result. Has British prestige been enhanced by the 
episode ’ Why have not the Government put tactful 
officers in charge at the frontier, whilst a great religious 
emigration is in progress ? The action of the military 
will pass from tongue to tongue throughout India and 
the Mussalman world around, will no doubt be uncon- 
sciously and even consciously exaggerated in the passage 
and the feeling bitter as it already is will grow in bitter- 
ness. The Communique says that the Government are 
making further inquiry. Let us hope that it will be full 
and that better arrangements will be made to prevent 
a repetition of what appears to have been a thoughtless 
act on the part of the military. 

And may I draw the attention of those who are 
opposing non-co-operation that unless they find out ^ 
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substitute they should either join the non-co-operatioa 
.movement or prepare to face a disorganised subterranean 
upheaval whose effect no one can foresee and whose 
spread it would be impossible to check or regulate. 


MR. ANDREWS* DIFFICULTY 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(July 31, 1020.) 

Mr. Andrews whose love for India is equalled only 
by his love for England and whose mission in life is to 
serve God i. e. humanity through India, has contributed 
remarkable articles to the Bombay Chronicle on the 
Khilafat movement. He has not spared England, 
France or Italy. He has shown how Turkey has been 
most unjustly dealt with and how the Prime Minister’s 
pledge has been broken. He has devoted the last article 
to an examination of Mr. Mahomed Ali’s letter to the 
Sultan and has come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Mahomed Ali’s statement of claim is at variance with 
the claim set forth in the latest Khilafat representation 
.to the Viceroy which he wholly approves. 

Mr. Andrews and I have discussed the question as 
fullly as it was possible. He has asked me publicly to 
define my own position more fully than I have done. 
His sole object in inviting discussion is to give strength 
to a cause which he holds as intrinsically just, and to 
;gather round it the best opinion of Europe so that the 
allied powers and especially England may for very 
shame be obliged to revise the terms. 
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I gladly respond to Mr. Andrews’ invitation. I should, 
clear the ground by stating that I reject any religious 
doctrine that does not appeal to reason and is in conflict 
With morality. I tolerate unreasonable religious senti- 
ment when it is not immoral. I hold the Khilafat claim 
to be both just and reasonable and therefore it derives 
greater force because it has behind it the religious senti- 
ment of the Mussulman world. 

In my opinion Mr. Mahomed Ali’s statement is unex- 
ceptionable. It is no doubt clothed in diplomatic language. 
But I am not prepared to quarrel with the language sO' 
long as it is sound in substance. 

Mr. Andrews considers that Mr. Mahomed Ali’s lan- 
guage goes to show that he would resist Armenian inde- 
pendence against the Armenians and the Arabian against 
the Arabs. I attach no such meaning to it. What he^ 
the whole Musulmans, and therefore, I think also, the 
Hindus, resist is tho shameless attempt of England and 
the other Powers under cover of self-determination to 
emasculate and dismember Turkey, If I understand the 
spirit of Islam properly, it is essentially republican in the 
truest sense of the term. Therefore if Armenia or Arabia 
desired independence of Turkey, they should have it. In 
the case of Arabia complete Arabian independence would 
mean transference of the Khilafat to an Arab Chieftain. 
Arabia in that sense is a Musulman trust, not purely 
Arabian. And the Arabs without ceasing to be Musul- 
man, could not hold Arabia against Muslim opinion. The 
Khalifa must be the custodian of the holy places and 
therefore also the routes to them. He must be able to 
defend them against the whole world. And if an Arab 
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chief arose who could better satisfy that test than the 
Sultan of Turkey, I have no doubt that he would be 

recognised as the Khalifat 

It is common knowledge that Smyrna and Thrace includ- 
ing Adrianople have been dishonestly taken away from 
Turke^i^ and that mandates have been unscrupulously esta- 
blished in Syria and Mesopotamia and a British nominee 
has been set up in Hedjaj under the protection of British 
guns. This is a position that is intolerable and unjust. 
Apart therefore from the questions of Armenia and Arabia, 
the dishonesty and hypocrisy that pollute the peace terms 
require to be instantaneously removed. It paves the way 
to an equitable solution of the question of Armenian and 
Arabian independence which in theory no one denies and 
which in practice may be easily guaranteed if only the 
wishes of the people concerned could with any degree of 
certainty be ascertained. 


THE TURKISH QUESTION 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{June 39, 1931.) 

If we mean really well by our Mussalman brethren, we 
must sympathize with them over the movement going on 
in Europe to destroy Turkish nationalism. It is a thousand 
pities, that the British Government is secretly or openly 
leading the movement. Let Hindus not be frightened by 
PanTslamism, It is not — it need not be — anti-Indian or 
anti-Hindu. Mussalmans must wish well to every Mussal- 
iman state, and even assist any such state, if it is un- 
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deservedly in peril. And Hindus, if they are true friends 
of Mussalmans, cannot but share the latter’s feelings. 
We must therefore co-operate with our Mussulman 
brethren in their attempt to save the Turkish empire in 
Europe from extinction. 

Hindus may not then be agitated, when Mussalmans 
become alarmed at the slightest hint that the British 
Government mi,^ht openly join the Greeks against the 
Turkish Government in Angora. If Britain should go so 
mad, India cannot possibly help the British Government 
in any such design upon Turkey. It would be tantamount 
to a war with Islam. 

England has her choice. She can no longer hold the 
awakened Hindus and Mussalmans as slaves. If 
India IS to remain equal partner with every other 
member of the Empire, India’s voting strength must 
be infinitely superior to that of any other member. 
In a free commonwealth, every partner has as much 
right to retire, if the rest go wrong, as it is his duty to 
remain so long as the rest are faithful to certain common 
principles. If India votes wrong, England can retire 
from partnership, as every other partner can. Thus, the 
centre of equilibrium must shift to India rther than remain 
in England, when India has come into her own. That is 
my meaning of Swaraj within the Empire. Brute force must 
be ruled out of account in all deliberations. Reference must 
be had always to reason and never to the sword. 

And as with England, so with India. The latter, too, 
has her choice. To-day, we are striving for Swaraj 
within the Empire in the hope that England will in the end 
prove true, and for independence if she fails. But when 
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it is incontestably proved that Britain seeks to destroy 
Turkey, India’s only choice must be independence. For 
Mussalmans, when Turkey’s existence, such as it is, is 
threatened, there is no looking back. They would draw 
the sword if they could, and perish or rise victorious with 
the brave Turks. But if, as is certain, thanks to the 
policy of the Government of India, they cannot declare 
war against the British Government, they can at least 
forswear allegiance to a government which wickedly goes 
to war against Turkey. The duty of the Hindus is no less 
clear. If we still fear and distrust the Mussalmans, we 
must side with the British and prolong our slavery. 
If we are brave and religious enough not to fear the 
Mussalmans, our countrymen, and if we have the wisdom 
to trust them, we must make common cause with the 
Mussalmans in .every peaceful and truthful method to 
secure Indian independence. For a Hindu, as I conceive 
Hinduism to be, whether for independence or for Swaraj 
within the Empire, there is no road but non-violent non* 
co-operation. India can have dominion or independent 
status to-day, if India learns and assimilates the secret and 
the invincible power of non-violence. When she has 
learnt that lesson, she is ready to take up all the stages of 
non-co-operation including non-payment of taxes. India 
is not ready to-day, but if we would be prepared to 
frustrate every plot that may be hatched for the destruc- 
tion of Turkey or for prolonging our subjection, we must 
secure an atmosphere of enlightened non-violence as fast 
as possible, not the non-violence of the weak but the 
non-violence of the strong, who would disdain to kill but 
would gladly die for the vindication of truth. 



THE MEANING OF THE KHILAFAT 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(September 3, 1931,) 

I continue to receive letters from far and near, warning 
me against my interest in the Khilafat. Here is a typical 
letter from an old friend from New Zealand : — 

Just a few lines to say I do not forget you. Were I in 
danger of so doing, the cables that often appear in our 
papers would prevent me forgetting. I see, you have a 
mighty problem you are trying to solve in regard to India. 
Whether you are facing it in the wisest way I cannot say^ 
for I am not in a position to judge. I would esteem it a 
favour, if you would hand enclosed post office order for 
10/- to the publisher of your paper, Toung India I think it 
is called, if it is published in English, or to the publisher 
of any paper in English representing your side of the 
case. Perhaps as an old friend, I may be borne with if I 
speak freely, even although I should be speaking without 
full knowledge. It always grieved me, that you should 
be an arch-supporter of the Turkish Empire, and that 
the Khilafat question should be turned to political ends to 
undermine and cripple and confuse the administration of 
British Government in India, Turkey’s crimes against 
Bulgarians, Greeks and Armenians call to heaven for 
judgment I wonder, how far the Moslems in their All- 
India Khilafat Congress during recent years protested 
against those atrocities and dissociated themselves from 
the Turkish policy of extermination of a noble, excel- 
lent, industrious and gentle race (the Armenians). The 
L 
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blood of these martyrs will cry to heaven for 
justice, and not one can be forgotten by Him who 
marks the sparrow’s fall. If Turkey’s history has been 
one of rapine and massacre, is it not therefore to be 
shorn of its power as no longer worthy to be trusted 
with it ? If political power is not to be used to maintain 
justice, freedom and fraternity of tributary races, but is 
to be used for oppression, persecution, extermination, 
robbery and rapine, is such a nation not to be judged 
by other powers and deprived of her power to continue 
a malevolent sway ? To be shorn of political power 
need not deprive Islam of its spiritual weapons if it has 
such. By its spiritual force let it live, or die if it has 
not such. Political power is a curse to any religion, and 
history shows, it has often been used tyrannically, e. g. 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

I do not know what are exactly the aims of the non-co- 
operators, but it would appear they have come to object 
in toto to any British officials in the country. Rome 
was not built in a day, and a constitution cannot be 
framed ahead of the conditions of a country. Suppose 
all British officials were to leave bag and baggage 
to-morrow and Natives put in their place, would the 
administration be as pure as it is, would justice be done 
everywhere through the courts of your great country ? 
I understand that the Indians fear the native police, and 
their officials (natives) are peculiarly open to bribery and 
corruption. Before a people can be self-governing, there 
must be a basis of national character on which to build 
and with which to build, and has the day come, when 
there are forces running through your various spheres of 
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social, educational and political life that are regenerative 
and purifying ? 

Political propaganda, if revolutionary, may easily 
attract the basest and most malevolent among men, and 
if they capture the control of machinery of organisation, 
the blind and more than blind will lead those who follow 
their dictum to the pit. I am sure that you personally 
have not departed from your noble ideals and unselfish 
spirit of patriotism and justice, and freedom of soul, but 
there may be great slumbering forces awakened m the 
state of society around you, that may carry you far 
beyond the points of wisdom and measures that make for 
true national well-being. Your country has all the 
elements that might make India a Russia, a Sinn Fein 
Ireland, a land of civil war, inter-tnbal bloodshed. Divi- 
sion may easily spread through a land like India, your 
independent princes may become arrayed on opposing sides, 
and no strong controlling unifying power be forthcoming 
to preserve peace, conserve progress, lead the way to 
fuller national life. Your pathway mubt be burrounded 
by snares and pitfalls which you can only escape by 
a clear vision of the will of God, and unfaltering adher- 
ence thereto. As long as you coincide with the wishes 
of the popular clamour, there will be many who will cry 
* Hosanna’ and will strew your path with palm leaves, but 
if you adhere to the high principles of the vision of God, 
the same people will cry, * crucify him, away with him.’ 
You know the parallel. He unfalteringly followed the 
will of God and they rejected Him. His aims were too 
pure, His Kingdom too spiritual, His methods too divine, 
He died, but God raised Him up and made that resurrec. 
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tion the life of the world’s thought, made Him meet the 
need of all the men as Saviour, High Priest to represent,. 
King to rule over. 

Courage, brother ; do not stumble, 

Though thy path be dark as night ; 

There’s a star to guide the humble : 

Trust in God and do the right. 

Let the road be rough and dreary 
And its end far out of sight, 

Foot it bravely, strong or weary, 

Trust in God, and do the right. 

Perish policy and cunning, 

Perish all that fears the light ! 

Whether losing, whether winning. 

Trust in God, and do the right, 

Trust no party, sect or faction, 

Trust no leaders in the fight ; 

But in every word and^ action 
Trust in God and do the right. 

Trust no lovely forms of passion, — 

Fiends may look like angels bright; 

Trust no custom, school or fashion ; 

Trust in God and do the right. 

Some Will hate thee, some will love thee, 

Some Will flatter, some will slight ; 

Cease from man and look above thee, 

Trust in God and do the right. 

Simple rule, and safest guiding, 

Inward peace, and inward might, 

Star upon our path abiding, — 

Trust in God, and do the right. 
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Courage, brother, do not stumble, 

Though thy path be dark as night ; 

There’s a star to guide the humble, 

Trust in God, and do the right. 

The great thing is to have Divine wisdom, the deep 
insight into principles and the far-seeing wisdom of true 
statesmanship. You are doubtless familiar with the life 
of Abraham Lincoln, his clear-sighted vision, his absolute 
integrity, tender-heartedness, humility, humour, humane* 
’oess. 

I often say to my friends, ‘ If you heard Mr. Gandhi’s 
side and the great grievances that exist under the present 
order of things, you would understand his opposition. ’ 

The question is, what is the best way for the welfare 
of India to correct existing abuses. Strikes, violence 
arouse passions, and a hundred discontents and ill-feeling, 
and in most cases defeat their own ends. Reforms must 
come along constitutional lines, if the gain is to be accom- 
panied by good feeling and unity and peace. Gains 
by revolutionary means cannot be a natural evolution. 
From my distant corner I can only earnestly pray, that 
God may guide and direct and bless you, and make you 
an instrument for the true well-being of India.” 

The warmth and the sincerity are unmistakable. 
I know the friend to be a devout God-feanng Christian. 
But it must be evident to any one who knows anything 
about the Turkish question, that my correspondent is 
strongly prejudiced against the Turks. His pictures of 
the Armenians as ‘ a noble, excellent, industrious and 
.gftntle race ’ betrays the extent of his ignorance about 
the question. He cannot be blamed for it. The Turkish 
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side has been sedulously kept from the English-reading 
public. All these good Christians scattered about in 
different parts of the world have only one class of read- 
ing presented to them. The missionary journals are 
fanatically, I was going to say, criminally, anti-Turkish- 
and anti-Islam. The very word charity about which 
St. Paul wrote so magnificently is absent from the 
minds of the writers in the missionary journals, when 
they write about Islam and Turkey. The Turk is to 
them the arch-infidel created by God only to be 
cursed. It is this prejudiced but honest attitude that 
stands in the way of Truth and Justice, 

I have no desire to defend Turkey against the 
Armenians or the Greeks. I am not prepared to deny 
Turkish misrule or misdeeds. But the Greeks and the 
Armenians have an infinitely worse record. What is 
more, the defence of the Khilafat is the defence of a 
pure ideal. It is not necessary to defend the conduct of 
individual Popes in order to support the institution of 
Papacy. Oppose all Turkish misrule by all means but it 
is wicked to seek to efface the Turk and with him Islam 
from Europe under the false plea of Turkish misrule. 

What is still worse is that the defeat of the Central 
Powers should be utilised to crush Islam. Was the late 
war a crusade against Islam, in which the Mussalmans of 
India were invited to join ? To say that the Mussalmans 
may have anyone they choose as their spiritual head, but 
that they may not interfere with the disintegration of 
Turkey, is not to know the Khilafat, The Khalifa must 
ever be the Defender of the Faith of the Prophet, and 
therefore nobody can become or remain Khalifa immediate- 
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ly he is deprived of or loses the power of defending Islam 
against the whole world. One may dispute the ethics of 
the doctrine in the abstract, but England is not engaged 
in a war against Islam because it is unethical In that 
case England has to renounce her association with millions 
whose faith is divorced from ethics. 

As a matter of fact is there anything immoral in a 
religion seeking to sustain itself by possession of temporal 
power ? In practice has not Christianity been sustained 
by temporal power ^ And even in Hinduism, have not 
Rajput Kings been custodians of Hinduism? 

What I venture to commend to the many Christians 
who honestly think like my friend, is to join the defence 
of the Kbilafat as an ideal, and thus recognise that the 
struggle of non-co-operation is one of religion against 
irreligion. 

For my part I have the clearest possible conscience in 
this matter. The end to me is just. I fight to bolster up no 
fraud or injustice. The means are equally just. In the 
prosecution of the fight, truth and non-violence are the 
only weapons. Self-suffering is the truest test of sincerity. 


THE KHILAFAT QUESTION 
(Decemher S, 1919.) 

The Khilafat Conference has told. The earnestness 
and the seriousness of purpose of the Moslems have been 
recognised, and also partly, if not fully, the justice of the 
cause, by those who till now refused to do so, or were 
looking at the matter with more or less indifference. The 
series of articles on the question in the T^imes of Indiaf 
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which may be said to represent the thinking section of 
the Anglo-Indian Press and the Anglo-Indian public, are 
a striking testimony of the fact. They represent perhaps 
the first serious attempt in the Anglo-Indian Press— we 
hope to be excused for calling the formidable series an 
attempt — to tackle the Khilafat question, and though 
many of the objections advanced against the Turkish case 
are in no way new, and are but repetitions of the war- 
time propaganda against Turkey, they require to be closely 
examined lest they should be assumed to be taken as un- 
answered. We take the objections first, and the primary 
considerations, which the writer of the articles says, go 
to the root of the matter, next. Boiled down, the objec- 
tions come to 

(1) It is not a fact that Turkey is more severely dealt 
with than any other enemy power in the matter of terri- 
torial redistribution, as is proved by the facts in regard to 
the Dual Empire of Austria-Hungary. 

(2) The future of Turkey is a matter to be decided by 
Allied policy on broad lines of strategy, politics and 
nationality, and not on a ministerial statement. 

(3) Reliance is placed only on the first half of what is 
known as the Premier’s pledge ; and it is urged, ** with 
not great display of logic that while the case of Turkey 
must be decided in accordance with the principles of 
nationality, those principles should be ignored in the case 
of Arabia. But how about Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge not 
to restore Arabia to its former sovereignty ?” 

(4) Turkish rule has bad evil results everywhere. 

To take the first objection. It will be noticed that the 
objection is not against the statement that Turkey is more 
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severely dealt with than any other enemy power in 
matters other than that of territorial redistribution or that 
Turkey is more severely dealt with than, say, Germany. 
The objection is that the advocates of the Turkish case 
do not recognise that Austria-Hungary has been more 
severely truncated, than has ever been proposed with 
regard to Turkey.” This is the language of the paper’s 
special correspondent. The paper in its leading article 
goes into more details and adduces facts with which it 
wishes Mr. Gandhi had acquainted his hearers in the 
Khilafat Conference. What then are the facts ? An 
Empire of over 50 millions and consisting roughly of 
260,000 sq. miles is, it is said, completely dismembered and 
large tracts of territory allotted from it to different 
.nations. Now for one thing, this comparison 

with Austria-Hungary ignores the vital fact that 
both Empires in their ethnic elements differ as 
widely as the poles. The Austro-Hungarian Empire 
is a most fantastic mosaic, with its eleven million 
Germans, ten million Magyars, eight million Czechs, 
iour million Poles, two million Jews and as many million 
Servians, Rumanians, Croatians and others. The Otto- 
man Empire is a homogeneous, indivisible whole. In 
the small European territory which is still left under 
Turkish rule it is the Moslems who preponderate, and in 
Asiatic Turkey a very vast majority are Moslems and 
Turks. To break up this homogeneous whole is surely 
more iniquitous than to break up a fantastic mosaic. 
Divide the Turkish Empire, ” it has been pointedly said, 
break it as you will, each fragment will be your living 
.enemy striving by all means for reunion with the rest. ” 
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Bat it is not possible to conceive the magnitude of the 
iniquity in the case of the dismemberment of Turkey^ 
unless it is realised that whereas portions of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire are parcelled out to nations more or 
less kindred in race and faith, i.e. on the basis of a plebis- 
citum, the partition of the Turkish Empire is to be 
between European Christian nations hungering for the 
dissevered limbs. And certainly if for Christians to be 
ruled by Muslims is an abomination from the Christian 
standpoint, it can be no less an abomination from a Mus- 
lim standpoint, for Muslims to be ruled by Christians. 
And lastly even if it is for a moment assumed that the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire has suffered a greater iniquity, 
it will not, we suppose, be contended that one iniquity, 
justifies another. 

(2) The second objection may be disposed of at 
once, as it is not very seriously pressed. As a 
matter of fact, it cannot be, in view of the 
attitude of America. Who, pray, are the Allies that 
now count ? France and England. And the Moslem 
world has believed that Turkey’s principal foe in the War 
has been England rather than France. The lines of 
strategy, politics and nationality” feared by Turkey are 
those that may be followed by England if she still 
adheres to the war-time propaganda formulated on the 
advice of Tsarist Russia. And it is perfectly natural,, 
therefore, that the Moslems should pin their faith to a 
Minister — Prime Minister — who solemnly gives an autho- 
ritative assurance that England has washed her hands off 
that pernicious propaganda. 

fS) And this brings us to the now famous pledge. The 
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two parts of the pledge as quoted by the Times of India 
correspondent do not, to us, appear to be conflicting with 
each other. Both are included under the twelfth point of 
President Wilson, which lays down that : — ‘‘The Turkey's 
portion of the present Ottoman Empire should be assured 
a secure sovereignt)^ but the other nationalities which 
are now under Turkish rule should be assured an un- 
doubted security of life and an unmolested opportunity of 
autonomous development, and the Dardenelles should be 
permanently opened as a free passage to the ships and 
commerce of all nations under international guarantees/' 

This point which fully covers the Prime Minister’s 
pledge has been as completely relied on by the Moslem 
world, as the pledge itself, if not more, and it cannot 
therefore be argued that the Moslems emphasise 
one part of the pledge and ignore the other. The 
Times of India correspondent says that the Premier’s 
recent speech at the Guildhall seems to have gone on 
further than the pledge. We are sure it does, for the 
statement about misgovernment and the troublesomeness 
of Turkey now freshly interposed lends a sinister meaning 
to the former pledge. If it did not, why should Mr., 
Bonar Law have to state that “ Mr. Lloyd George saw 
no reason to disseminate any portion of his speech of 
January 5, 1918 ?” 

We recognise the force of the second part of the 
third objection. But there is a reply to that. The 
principles of nationality need not be ignored in the case 
of Arabia. If the Times' correspondent has cared to 
study Moslem opinion on the subject, he will find that 
solution out of the difficulty created by Mr. Lloyd 
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'George’s engagements with regard to an Arab kingdom^ 
has been offered. i Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall^, that great 
student of the Turkish question, wrote in July last: — 
If our rulers did me the honour to consult me ” — and 
Lord Cromer did do him the honour on a previous 
occasion — I should say: ‘ It is better that you gentle- 
men should suffer a trifling humiliation than that England 
should be dishonoured and her Empire wrecked. But 
there is still an easy way out of your difficulty. Set up 
your Arab Federation of self-governing states. When 
ithat IS done you have, I understand, to find a mandatory 
from the League of Nations. Who will watch over 
their welfare and be responsible to the League for 
their right guidance ? Turkey must be a member of the 
League of Nations ; the Muslim world insists on that. 
Well, give the mandate for the Arab State to Turkey, 
There will be rejoicings everywhere and you 
will have stepped out of a nasty fix quite grace- 
fully. But someone objects that would be to put things 
back in the position where they were before. Surely not ! 
Since we have been assured that a mandate from the 
League of Nations is a very different thing from actual 
sovereignty or free possession ! It involves some measure 
■of responsibility. It carries with it the idea of supervision 
by the League and also, as I think, a promise of assist- 
ance from the League when needed.’ ” The logic of this 
suggestion must be obvious to any one, though it may not 
be palatable^ 

4. No statement is farther from the fact than the one 

* He has since been appointed Editor of the Bombay Chronicle m 
which paper he exposes the cause of Khilafat very ably. 
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made in the last objection vi‘z» that the Turkish rule has 
had evil results everywhere. The writer quotes from a 
recent historian but forgets that the story of the blight 
of Turkey told even by his historian is regarding 
Hungary, Croatia, Serbia, Greece, Rumania, Bosnia or 
Bulgaria” — -no Eastern country is named. But assume 
that the historian has intended his sweeping statement to 
apply everywhere, as the Times" correspondent would 
have it. Is the statement indisputable ? If we may quote 
the opinion of Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall, whose authority 
is to us as good as the unknown historian, he says, The 
popularity of the Turkish and Persian Governments 
with their own subjects, and with all Asiatic peoples, 
is far greater than the popularity of any European 
Government,” But we might perhaps rely more 
in this connection on the balanced and weighty 
opinion of a great name whose authority probably 
the Times" correspondent also will not question — we 
mean Mr, Gladstone, Said he in 1877, when the Eastern 
question was much engaging the attention of the 
European political world : — If I find the Turk incapa- 
ble of establishing a good, just and well proportioned^ 
government over civilised and Christian races, it does 
not follow that he is under a similar incapacity when 
his task shall only be to hold empire over populations 
wholly or principally Orientals and Mahometans. On 
this head I do not know that any verdict of guilty has 
yet been found by a competent tribunal. ” 

We now come to the writer’s “ general considerations” 
with which he has prefaced the discussion of the pro- 
blem. The most important of them, according to him^ 
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is that Turkey has been defeated, and it is alleged that 
this consideration is ignored by those who talk of a just 
and honourable peace. Well, if we may complete a 
statement which is only half stated, the fact is that 
Turkey, and hence the Khalif, though defeated m the 
battlefield, has not been beaten in the field of loyalty. 
He has triumphed in the allegiance of the whole Muslim 
world. And what though he has been beaten even in 
the battlefield ^ He has been beaten with the help of 
the Indian Moslem, who bound by civil allegiance to his 
King Emperor fought on the side of the King’s armies, 
in the full assurance that the question of the Khalifate 
would in no way be touched. And it is when he has 
now come to be sadly disillusioned that he is indignant, 
that he fasts and prays, and still hopes that m the Empire 
to which he belongs, his sentiments and feelings will be 
, respected. However that may be, is it dignified on the 
part of a nation whose statesmen until quite recently be- 
lieved that the end of the Turkish Empire would mean 
the beginning of the end of the British Empire, to say 
that Turkey is a defeated nation and that it should be dealt 
with in a spirit which is neither martial nor chivalrous, 
but commeroial ? 

The writer has spoken with much gusto about Turkey’s 
obligations to France and England. Well, many of the 
obligations done by them were acts of service done no 
less for themselves than for Turkey, And even if they 
were in the nature of obligations, we do not think Turkey 
all of a sudden forgot them, and declared enmity m grati- 
tude of the services. But let our historian answer the 
charge: “ They say that Young Turks were pro-Germans 
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and therefore enemies of England from the first. That 
is a downright lie. The enthusiasm of the Young Turks 
for England at the Revolution is everywhere recorded j 
and of my personal knowledge I can say that in 1913 the 
Young Turks wished that England should assume the 
instructorship of the whole Ottoman Empire, the army 
included, for ten years. The mere suggestion was refused. 
Then men like Enver Pasha who had voted for the sug- 
gestion as a forlorn hope, said : ‘ You see, they dare not 
act alone. England has become the tail of Russia. She 
has sunk to the position of a third-rate power. The only 

chance which now remains to us is Germany.’ They 

say that Turkey had become the enemy of England. It 
is true that she fought for her bare existence. But that 
was not till after we had become the enemy of Turkey, 
the close confederate of Tsarist Russia, whose aim was 
to destroy the Ottoman Empire.” 

But why reproach the Moslems with repeated reminders 
that Turkey is a defeated country ^ The truth has pain- 
fully gone home to them, and they have learnt the lesson 
of being satisfied with second best solutions of the ques- 
tion. The writer of the Times articles was, we fear, too 
much preoccupied with picking holes in the logic of the 
few people he had come across, to see what was happen- 
ing in the Moslem world. Thus he would never have made 
the statement that the Moslems are a body of men who 
are uninspired by a constructive policy and that nobody 
has produced a plan which is at once workable and ac- 
ceptable, ” had he cared to know of to take count of 
what happened at the great Essex Hall meeting in 
London held in May last, or what the elite and the 
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informed Moslem section in England who surely repre« 
sent Moslems in India, think and have done in the matter. 
Sir Abbas Ali Baig, who was requested to preside at the 
Khilafat Conference and who is one of the deputation* 
that is to be sent to England, addressed a letter to the 
Essex Hall meeting, wherein, after a careful discussion of 
the question, he suggested these as the Moslem claims 

(1) The holy places and sacred buildings of Islam 
should remain in Moslem possession under Moslem sove- 
reignty as before the war. 

(2) Turkish Thrace and Constantinople being part of 
the homeland of the Turks, must remain under the 
sovereignty of the Ottoman Sultan. 

(3) The secret treaties, so far as they aim of the dis- 
memberment of Moslem region (in the guise of emancipatory 
measures or mandates) should be deemed invalid, as they 
are opposed to the agreed principles of a peace settlement. 

( 4 ) The Moslem races should be left unfettered if they 
desire to organise an Islamic federation under the hege- 
mony of any state selected by them. 

(5) No mandate should be imposed on any Moslem 
region unless the populations concerned desire it by an 
expression of their free-will. 

(6) Moslem races should be free to choose their sove- 
reignty or other form of Government acceptable to them, 

(7) The criterion of a plebiscitum should be applied in 
all Moslem regions to ascertain the will of the populations 
concerned in regard to point 4, 5 and 6. 

Shaikh M.H, Kidwai ^ of Gadia suggested the follow- 
ing constructive scheme in July last ; — 

* A»otlaer member of tbe Khilafat deputution sent to England, 
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(1) Thrace and the whole of Asia Minor should form 
the main State of a United or Federated Ottoman Empire 
with Constantinople as the capital of the constitutional 
Sultan. 

(2) To the main State should be united or joined a 
number of Self-Governing States either on the lines of the 
United Staes, the German States or the British Colonies, 
vi^:., Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Armenia, Egypt, 
Tripoli, Albania, those portions of the Black Sea littoral 
with a preponderant Turkish-speaking Moslem population. 
These states should be members of the League of Nations 
and they may have the option of asking through the 
League of Nations, but by the sanction of the paramount 
and parent State, Turkey, foreign administrators if they 
need. 

These are articulate statements, formulated in the terms 
now familiarised by the Peace Conference, of the senti- 
ments throbbing in every Moslem’s breast. Or is it con- 
tended that even they are the demands of ** idealists and 
mere sentimentalists,” to whose ear “ the voice of reason 
does not readily penetrate ?” 


THE KHILAFAT QUESTION 
{December 24, 1919.) 

The Times of India deserves to be congratulated for 
keeping the Khilafat question alive before the public. In 
a leading article of the 20th instant, it refers to a note 

* Thd following is the nc|te referred to ;—The Times of India repro- 
duces report of a debate m the House of <?ommons containing ref^ences 

M 
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in our last issue and wishes us to believe that Mr. Balfour 
must have meant exactly the same as the Premier did 
when the latter gave his pledge regarding the integrity of 
Turkey in his 5th of January speech. We repeat that 
Mr. Balfour deliberately chose to be silent about the 
pledge in his speech in the course of the debate on the 
British intervention in Russia. What does Mr. Bonar 
Law’s statement on the subject show? Lieut. Col. the 
Hon. Aubrey Herbert pointedly asked : In view of the 
vital importance to the British Empire that a decision 
with regard to Turkish peace be reached at the present 

to the Turkish treaty. Mr. Balfour is reported to have said : “He was 
not going to pronounce on the final destiny of the Turkish Empire, but this 
they might say with certainty that a great historic people like the Turks 
were not going to be wiped off the map of the world by any arrangement 
which might be sanctioned at a Peace Conference wherever it sat. The 
Turkish people had had a great past. They were there, and if all that we 
possessed and believed about self-determination and nationalities was to 
find its exemplification with regard to the Turks as it did with regard to 
other people it was certain that after Peace there would be a Turkish 
Empire, as it was uncertain at this moment what the precise bounds of the 
Empire might be. “ Fine words, indeed, about the greatness of a people 
and their great past, but fine words butter no parsnips, much less allay the 
sentiments of a community that wants definite, real assurances. In fact it 
IS impossible to make out what Mr. Balfour means, or whether he means 
anything at all. We do not know what is Mr. Balfour’s idea of a Turkish 
Empire. Does he mean to say that there would be a Turkish Empire 
worth the name even after its limbs are torn and dissevered^ And the 
assurance that there would be a Turkish Empire loses any value that it 
may have from the statement made in the same speech that “ it was im- 
possible for any Government to speak of itself as to the policy which it 
would pursue. ’’ It may also be noted that though Mr. Balfour was 
replying to the speakers who preceded him, and though one of them poin- 
tedly referred to the Premier’s 5th January speech and hoped for a settle- 
ment in accordance with the promise made therein, Mr. Balfour kept 
tstudiously silent about the pointt 
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Conference with M. Clemenceau, will Mr. Lloyd George 
say that his pledge of January 3,1918 wilPbe earned 
out Mr. Bonar Law gave an ‘‘ assurance '' that in 
dealing with the very difficult question of a settlement 
with Turkey the considerations mentioned would not be 
overlooked. Is this a straight reply to a straight question ? 
The fact is, as we have pointed out in an article on the 
Khilafat question m our issue of December 3 the Premier 
himself does not appear seriously to mean to carry 
out the pledge. And if Mr. Lloyd George himself 
evades the issue, how can Mr. Balfour help doing 
it ? It is this uncertainty of the situation that is 
galling and that is at the basis of the whole Muslim 
agitation. It is misrepresenting facts to say that 
the Mahomedans are fighting the principle of nationality. 
They want on the contrary a definite assurance that Tur- 
key is going to be treated on the principle of nationality. 
The Times of India goes also to say that in his reply ^ 
to Mr. Candler, Mr. Gandhi acclaims the principle m one 
sentence and disclaims it in the next. We ask our con- 
temporary to re-read the repty. What, it has been asked, 
has the treatment or ill-treatment by the Turks of the 
subject races to do with the Khilafat ? Must you wrench 
Constantinople from the Turks, if you want to safeguard 
the right of the subject races ^ Must you for the same 
purpose deprive them of their custody of their holy 
places ? The answer must be emphatically ‘‘No.’’ And 
yet that is what the Mahomedans apprehend is proposed 
to be done. 

* Refer to page 183 for the article mentiond. 

t Not reproduced here . 
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We have examined m the article already referred to, 
the argument that Turkey is not certainly going to fare 
worse than other enemy countries. What is the principle 
on which those countries have been treated^ Are you go- 
ing to apply the same principle to Turkey ? That is what 
Mr. Gandhi asked in his reply to Mr. Candler’s letter. If 
you say that those countries have been dealt with on the 
basis of a plebiscitum, why not, the Mahommedans ask, 
extend the same principle to Turkey ? Those countries 
are claimed to be partitioned on the grounds of the 
principle of plebiscite, whereas m Turkey the conditions 
are such that the very principle of plebiscite demands 
that the country should not be partitioned. 

The fact is the Mahommedans do not want anything 
more than an application of the principle of nationality. 
They point out the glaring injustice of placing Moslems 
even where they are in a majority under the rule of non- 
Moslem minoiities. They ask if such a step would be m 
accordance with the principle of nationality. That is the 
question which responsible statesmen have all along refused 
to reply. The question was very ably discussed sometime 
ago m a document addressed to President Wilson, and 
we can do no better than summarise the facts and figures 
therein. The Armenians are the oppressed nationalities 
whose liberation is claimed to be brought about by the crea- 
tion of an Armenian State. ** The Armenians, however”, 
gays the document “ are minorities enclosed in the midst 
of a great and overwhelming majority of Mussalmans. 
The creation of an Armenian State would only be possible 
where the Armenians lived m more or less compact 
masses, and its extent and limits can only be fixed on 
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the spot, ” “ In 1896, ” the document goes on, “ at the 
session of the Chamber of Deputies on November 3, Mr. 
Gabriel Hanotaux, then French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, declared that according to the statistics, the 
Armenian population certainly did not represent a pro- 
portion of more than 13 per. cent of the inhabitants. It is 
needless to say that neither this declaration nor the 
statistics in question had been prepared in defence of the 
Turkish cause.” Then come the Greeks. M. Venizelos’ 
claim is that the Greeks in Asia Minor are in a majority. 
The document says : “ The Greeks in Asia have mingled 
with the Turks and do not form a separate race. They 
live in small minorities amidst Turkish majorities. For 
the purpose of masking the great numerical inferiority of 
the Greeks upon the Asiatic continent, M. Venizelos adds 
the population of the Archipelago to his fictitious esti- 
mates. The Ottoman Isles of the Archipelago are indeed 
very greatly inhabited by the Greeks, but they are at the 
present moment subject to occupation by foreign troops. 
They have no ethnographic or administrative connection 
with Anatolia, which is almost exclusively inhabited by 

Turks The Vilayet of Aidin (Smyrna)” — 

which M. Venizelos claims to be predominantly Greek— 
“ measures 53.798 kilometres. The Greek element is only 
concentrated intheSandjak of Smyrna, where it forms one- 
fifth of the population. According to the last estimates the 
sandjaks of this Vilayet comprise i—Sandjak of Smyrna 
6,30,000 inhabitants, whereof 1,30,000 are Greeks : Aidin 
3,00,000 (15,000 Greeks) ; Sarouhan 4,50,000 (33,000 
•Greeks); Denizli, S, 70, 000 (2600 Greeks); Menteche, 1,90,000 
(10,500 Greeks). We believe there is no need to add 
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other commentaries to these eloquent figures. ” But the 
complaint does not end there. The Allied Powers, as is 
aptly put in the document from which we are quoting, 
*‘wish to liberate certain Mussalman peoples of the Otto- 
man Empire, peoples that have never expressed a desire 
in that direction, for our Empiie is a Mussalman state, m 
which Arabs and Kurds enjoy the same rights as the 
Turks. Islam recognises no differences of nationality. 
Are we then to be freed from our own rule ? That is a 

pretext to destroy us and reduce us to slavery 

There must not be two sorts of Justice. If you desire 
really to apply the principles of Justice, why exclude the 
Turkish nation and the Mussulmans ? Why wrench from 
them their patrimony ? The Ottoman Empire constitutes 
an indivisible whole, in which among Turks, Arabs and 
Kurds there are neither oppressors nor oppressed. ” 

But it will be asked, how about the subject races who, 
though they be in a minority, should be safeguarded ? If 
protection is to be afforded them, should they be asked tO' 
clear out of the Turkish territory and go and stop else- 
where, say, Russia ? The proposition is undignified even 
if it was practicable. The solution is to be sought in some 
such suggestion as the one made by Mr. Marmaduke 
Pickthall with regard to Arabia, and which we referred 
to in our article of December 3rd. It is : “ Set up 
your federation of self-governing states. When that is 
done you have, I understand, to find a mandatory from 
the League of Nations. Who will watch over their wel- 
fare and be responsible to the League for their right 
guidance ? Turkey must be a member of the League of 
Nations ; the Muslim world insists on that. Well, give 
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the mandate over these States to Turkey. There will be 
rejoicings everywhere and you will have stepped oat of a 
nasty fix quite gracefully. But some one objects, that 
would be to put things back in the position where they 
were before. Surely not! Since we have been assured 
that a mandate from the League of Nations is a very 
very different thing from actual sovereignty or free posses- 
sion, it involves some measure of responsibility. It carries 
with it the idea of supervision by the League, and also a 
promise of assistance when needed,” We can think of 
no other proposition which can better keep the principle 
of nationality intact and satisfy all the parties. 

But we have entered into an unnecessarily long argu- 
ment. The British statesmen are not even prepared to 
make definite declarations about the purely and exclu- 
sively Turkish portion of Turkey, much less consider the 
question of the predominantly Turkish portion of Turkey, 
It is such a declaration that the Muslim world wants, and 
in doing so it does not claim more than what has been 
solemnly promised by President Wilson and the Premier 
nor goes further than any enemy power does. 


‘‘IN PROCESS OF KEEPING.” 

By M. K. Gandhi 
( May 12, 1920.) 

The writer of ‘ Current Topics’ in the Times of 
India has attempted to challenge the statement made in 
my Khilafat article^ regarding ministerial pledges, and in 
doing so, cites Mr, Asquith’s Guild Hall speech of 
♦ Why 1 have Joined the Khilafat movement.” See page 139, 
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November 10, 1914. When I wrote the article, I had 
in mind Mr. Asquith’s speech. I am sorry that he ever 
made that speech. For, in my humble opinion, it 
betrayed, to say the least, a confusion of thought. Could 
he think of the Turkish people as apart from the 
Ottoman Government ? And what is the meaning of 
the death-knell of Ottoman Dominion in Europe and 
Asia if it be not the death-knell of Turkish rule and 
therefore also of the Turkish people as a free and 
governing race ? Is it, again, true historically that the 
Turkish rule has always been a blight that * has withered 
some of the fairest regions of the earth ?’ And what is 
the meaning of his statement that followed, viz,, Nothing 
is further from our thoughts than to initiate or 
encourage a crusade against their belief ?” If words 
have any meaning, the qualifications that Mr. Asquith 
introduced in his speech should have meant a scrupu- 
lous regard for Indian Muslim feeling. And if that be 
the meaning of his speech, without anything further to 
support me I would claim that even Mr. Asquith’s assur- 
ance is in danger of being set at nought if the resolutions 
of the San Remo Conference t are to be crystallised into 

fMr. M. K. Gandhi expressed the following opinion on the decisions of 
the San Remo Conference : — ^The cablegram regarding the decision of the 
Conference at San Remo is most disquieting. The decision is bound to 
greatly disturb the Mahomedan mind. I hope, however, that the Maho- 
medan leaders, will neither be disheartened nor give way to langer. The 
issues involved are tremendous. The greatest self-restraint is therefore, 
absolutely necessary. Non-co-operation is, I remain convinced, the only 
remedy enabling India to give disciplined expression to the deep wound 
that is befng made mto her very heart. The way to be trodden is, I know, 
weary and full of thorns, but I am certain that it is possible to wrench 
justice from an Alliance that prides itself on its brute force. I know that 
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action. But I base my remarks on a considered speech 
made by Mr. Asquith’s successor two years later when 
things had assumed a more threatening shape than in 
1914 and when the need for Indian help was much 
greater than m 1914. His pledge would bear repetition 
till it IS fulfilled. He said : Nor are we fighting to 

deprive Turkey of its capital or of the rich and renown- 
ed lands of Asia Minor and Thrace which are pre- 
dominantly Turkish in race”. We do not challenge 
the maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the home- 
lands of the Turkish race with its capital at Constan- 
tinople”. If only every word of this pledge is fulfilled 
both in letter and in spirit, there would be little left 
for quarrelling about. In so far as Mr. Asquith’s declara- 
tion can be considered hostile to the Indian Muslim 
claim, it is superceded by the later and more considered 
declaration of Mr. Xloyd George — a declaration made 
irrevocable by fulfilment of the consideration it expected 
VIZ., the enlistment of the brave Mahamedan soldiery which 
fought in the very place which is now being partitioned 
in spite of the pledge. But the writer of * Current Topics ’ 

the temptation to answer violence with violence is almost irresistible, yet, 
I feel certain that the slightest violence done by us will not only return to 
us With mad fury but will dash to pieces the present hope of Islam, 
whereas, the completely peacelul withdrawal of co-operation must inevit- 
ably result in a revision of any arrangement that the Powers might make 
regarding Turkey and that can be demonstrated to be unjust and a breach 
of the solemn promises made by His Majesty’s Ministers. To those who 
distrust non-co-operation, I can only say, m all humility, you will accelerate 
the eruption of violence, if you succeed m defeating the scheme of non- 
co-operation and cannot replace it by some definite course of strong action, 
which must be more than a mere protest, so much more, that resort to it 
must bnng about this desirai end. 
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says Mr Lloyd George is now in process of keeping his 
pledge,’* I hope he is right. But what has already hap- 
pened gives little ground for any such hope. For, imprison- 
ment or internment of the Khalif in his own capital will 
be not only a mockery of fulfilment but it would be 
adding injury to insult. Either the Turkish Empire is to 
be maintained in the homelands of the Turkish race with 
its capital at Constantinople or it is not. If it is, let the 
Indian Mahomedans feel the full glow of it, or if the 
Empire is to be broken up, let the mask of hypocrisy be 
lifted and India see the truth in its nakedness. To join 
the Khilafat movement then means to join a movement to 
keep inviolate the pledge of a British minister. Surely, 
such a movement is worth much greater sacrifice than 
may be involved in non-co-operation. 


KHILAFAT AND NON-VIOLENCE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{J une jf, 1921.) 

Mr. Vaze of the Servant of India has referred me 
to the article of Mr. Zacharias in his weekly of 5th 
May last, and asked me to consider the Khilafat from the 
point of view suggested by the writer. Mr. Zacharias 
thus puts the question in his elaborate article, “ How 
could one find an apostle of the principle of Ahimsa 
upholding its very contradiction, — the principle of the 
Khilafat ? I am not concerned with the true value of 
either the Khilafat or the Ahimsa principle. But I da 
say that the one excludes the other, the one thing I da 
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plead for and most earnestly, is clear thinking on 
the part of either side to this problem. It is muddled 
thinking and the consequent slide into compromise 
that is responsible for disaster in the recent history 
of mankind more than any other factor.*’ After in- 
stancing ex-President Wilson’s fall, the writer goes on : 
« Will the great Satyagrahi of the East heed the warm 
mg ? Will he be faithful to his whole life ?...Win he not 
remain true to himself rather than compromise himself, 
for the sake even of so precious a thing as Hindu-Muslim 
friendship is, with this antithesis of his, the principle of 
Khilafat?” 

This fervent appeal requires a restatement of my posi- 
tion regarding the Khilafat. I would be false to my 
whole life, if even for securing Hindu-Muslim Unity, I 
compromised the principle of non-violence for which I do 
claim to stand- It was only when I found that the Mus- 
sulman c|aim was just from every point of view, that I 
plunged ipyself into it. For me it was a chance of a life- 
time. I felt that if I could but show my loyalty to my 
Mussulman countrymen in the hour of their trial, I would 
be able to secure everlasting friendship between the two 
great communities. Any way I felt that the attempt was 
worth making, I could not conceive the possibility of having 
a free India without a real friendship between the two. 

But, argues Mr. Zacharias, the Khilafat is based on 
force. The Khalifa is the earthly representative of Islam 
pledged to defend it even with the sword. And how 
can I, a believer in non-violence, fight to sustain an in- 
stitution that is permitted to resort to physical force for 
its defence ? 
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Mr, Zachanas is right in his description of the Khila- 
fat. He IS wrong in his estimate of the functton of a 
votary of non-violence. A believer in non-violence is 
pledged not to resort to violence or physical force either 
directly or indirectly in defence of anything, but he is 
not precluded from helping men or institutions that are 
themselves not based on non-violence. If the reverse 
were the case, I would, for instance, be precluded from 
helping India to attain Swaraj because the future Parlia- 
ment of India under Swaraj, I know for certain, will be 
having some military and police forces, or to take a 
domestic illustration, I may not help a son to secure 
justice, because forsooth he is not a believer in non- 
violence. 

Mr. Zacharias’ proposition will reduce all commerce 
by a believer in non-violence to an impossibility. And 
there are not wanting men, who do believe that complete 
non-violence means complete cessation of all ac^wity. 

Not such^ however, is my doctrine of non-violence. My 
business is to refrain from doing any violence myself, 
and to induce by persuasion and service as many of God’s 
creatures as I can, to join me in the belief and practice. 
But I would be untrue to my faith, if I refused to assist 
in a just cause any men or measures that did not entirely 
coincide with the principle of non-violence. I would be 
promoting violence^ if, finding the Mussulmans to be in 
the right, I did not assist them by means strictly non- 
violent against those who had treacherously plotted the 
destruction of the dignity of Islam. Even when both 
parties believe in violence, there is often such a thing 
as justice on one side or the other. A robbed man has 
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justice on his side, even though he may lie preparing to* 
regain the lost property by force. And it would be 
accounted as a triumph of non-violence, if the injured 
party could be persuaded to regain his property by 
methods of Satyagraha, i.e. love or soul-force rather than 
free fight. 

Of course it is open to Mr. Zacharias to reject my claim 
as a devotee of non-violence, m view of all the limitations 
I have mentioned. I can only suggest to him that life is 
a very complex thing, and truth and non-violence present 
problems, which often defy analysis and judgment. One 
discovers truth and the method of applying the only legi- 
timate means of vindicating it i. e. Satyagraha or soul- 
force, by patient endeavour and silent prayer. I can only 
assure friends that I spare no pains to grope my way to the 
right, and that humble but constant endeavour and silent 
prayer are always my two trusty companions along the 
weary but beautiful path that all seekers must tread. 


Mr. GANDHFS KHILAFAT SPEECH 
{March 24, 1920.) 

[The following is a verbatim report of Mr. Gandhi’s speech at the 
Khilafat meeting held at Bombay on the 19th March 1920, while moving 
the only resolution adopted by the meeting.] 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to be able to move the 
only resolution of this great conference. I beg to con- 
gratulate the organisers and the volunteers on the splen- 
did success of the peaceful demonstration of to-day. We 
had many warnings given to us as to the consequences 
that were hkely to follow from suspension of business. 
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Bombay at least has, thanks to the effort of the Khilafat 
•Committee, behaved nobly in the matter. The hartal was 
spontaneous and voluntary. No pressure whatever was 
used. It was a matter of great satisfaction to me to note 
that the Committee followed the advice tendered by me 
that mill-hands should not be called upon to participate 
in the hartal. In these days of tension between employ- 
ers and employees in the various industrial concerns of 
the country, we may not encourage labourers to absent 
themselves from work without the willing consent of the 
employers. 

Our resolution divides itself into four parts. The first 
part consists of a protest and a prayer. It protests against 
violent and irresponsible agitation set up in England 
in connection with the Khilafat question, and appeals 
ito the Ministers and other statesmen to dissociate them- 
selves from this agitation and reassure us of the fellow- 
feeling of the people of the United Kingdom by securing 
an honorable settlement consistent with the just religious 
sentiments of the Mussalmans of India. The second part 
warns those concerned that an adverse solution is likely 
to eventuate in complete withdrawal of co-operation from 
the Government and will put an undue strain upon Indian 
loyalty, and if such a step unfortunately becomes a 
necessity, there is likely to be excitement. The third part 
of the resolution warns the people in the most emphatic 
language against violence of speech or deed and gives it as 
the opinion of this great meeting that any exercise of 
violence is calculated to injure the sacred cause and to do 
irreparable harm. So far, the resolution is a joint transac- 
,tion between the Hindus, Mahoraedans and others to whom 
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this great land is their mother-country or their adopted 
home. 

And it commits the joint movement to a policy of non- 
violence in the course of the struggle. But Mahomedans 
have special Koranic obligations in which Hindus may 
or may not join. They, therefore, reserve to themselves 
the right, in the event of the failure of non-co-operation 
cum non-violence m order to enforce justice, to resort 
to all such methods as may be enjoined by the Islamic 
scriptures. I venture heartily to associate myself with 
this resolution. I consider the resolution to be thorough- 
ly respectful and moderate in tone. I see on the 
platform Shias and Sunnis, Hindus and Parsis, all joined 
together in a respectful demonstration. Complete 
closure of the great Hindu cloth-market and Hindu 
houses are an eloquent testimony of Hindu agreement 
with the Muslim demand. The unholy agitation set up 
in London has evoked an outburst of feeling in India 
which will never die until justice is done. It is a matter 
of painful surprise that even Lord Curzon, with all his 
knowledge and experience of India, should have allied 
himself with the ignorant agitation. 

A Silver Lining. 

There is however, a silver lining to the cloud that has 
gathered overhead. Mr. Montagu has been our uncom- 
promising advocate. Mr. Lloyd George has at last 
reaffirmed his memorable declaration though in a some- 
what halting form. I believe that the Government of 
India is pressing forward our claim with great firmness. 
The Anglo-Indian press has not been hostile. The Timm 
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of Tndia and the Bengal Chamber of Commerce have even 
warmly espoused our cause. The resolution invites all 
Englishmen to rally round the banner of Truth and 
vidicate British honour and the pledged word of the 
British Premier. I yield to no one in my loyalty to the 
British connection, but I must rfuse to buy that loyalty at 
the price of honour and at the sacrifice of the deeply- 
seated religious sentiments of one section of my country- 
men. A loyalty that sells its soul is worth nothing, and 
if in spite of the acknowledged services of Indian soldiers, 
both Hindu and Mahomedan, during the late war, the 
promises made by British statesmen are broken, the reasons 
that evoke the loyalty of India will have ceased to exist. 
I do not lose hope, but if the hope is disappointed and 
the worst happens, God alone knows what will happen 
to this fair land of ours. We know this, that there will 
be neither peace nor rest for the Government or the 
people until the wrong is righted and the feelings of eight 
crores of Mahomedans are respected. 

Perfectly Honourable. 

I hope it IS unnecessary to show why it is obligatory 
on Hindus to march side by side with their Mahomedan 
countrymen. So long as the means and the end are 
honourable, I can imagine no better cement for perpe- 
tually binding us both than our complete association with 
Mahomedans. But in a cause so sacred as this there can 
be, there should be, no violence either of speech or of 
deed. We must conquer not by hate but by love, I 
admit the diflficulty of loving the unjust, but victory con- 
sists not in marching along a smooth surface but ui 
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conquering obstacles in a resolute and undaunted way. 
And in a just and sacred cause, firmness of purpose and 
unconquerable will are the least qualities required of us. 
Moreover violence can only damage this great cause. It 
may create a sensation but we shall never reach the goal 
through a series of sensations. The non-violence clause 
of the resolution, therefore, definitely recognises the 
wisdom of self-restraint and enjoins upon all speakers to 
refrain from making wild or exaggerated speeches which 
can only lead to bloodshed, ruthless repression and humi- 
liation of both the Government and the people. But the 
Mahomedans want to play a perfectly honourable game. 

Muslim Obligations 

They wish to reserve or suppress nothing. Some of them 
have, therefore, insisted upon the insertion of a proviso 
to the resolution, meaning that if non-violence fails, they 
are at liberty to resort to the other methods enjoined upon 
them by the Koran and these are that when their reli- 
gion is assailed, they should leave the country m which it 
IS assailed or war against the assailant. And so the resolu- 
tion undoubtedly foreshadows, m the most honourable 
and unmistakable manner, the stages through which this 
great movement will pass, the last stage being a bloody 
revolution. God forbid that this country should have to pass 
through such a revolution and all its horrors but the feel- 
ing on this Khilafat question runs so high and goes so 
deep that an unjust solution may, if peaceful means fail, 
land this country in a revolutionary movement the like of 
which we have not seen before, and if it comes, responsi- 
bility will rest with Englishmen, the Hindus and the 
N 
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timid Mahomedans. If Englishmen will only recognise 
the existence of the deep feeling and a necessity of the 
just decision, all would be well. If the Hindus will under- 
stand the neighbourly duty and actively co-operate with 
the Mahomedans, they can, by united and perfectly peaceful 
efforts, force a just solution. Timid Mahomedans by shed- 
ding their timidity at this critical moment of their history 
will also prevent bloodshed by letting the party of violence 
to understand that there are no deserters of the flag of 
Islam. If, then, revolution is to be our lot, it will come 
through sheer despair staring honest, honourable high- 
souled Mahomedans in the face and giving them a feelmg 
of being neglected by Englishmen, Hindus and their co- 
religionists. I hope, therefore, that the whole of India 
will unite in a prayer to the Almighty and m a cry of justice 
that shall not be denied. I venture finally to hope that 
the Government will not anticipate revolution by thought- 
less and angry repression. They will recognise that India 
is no longer an infant and that Indians have the same 
feelings that actuate Englishmen in smilar circumstances. 


THE NEW STAGE 
(April 14, 1920.) 

It is for the last twelve months that the Khilafat 
question has been hammered both in England and 
in India. In its first stage the question was more 
systematically agitated in England than here. The 
Moslem leaders in England focussed the Moslem 
view of the vital problems affecting Islam and made it 
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'known to the Peace Conference* They pleaded their 
case before the British ministers and the public alike. 
It was ihe failure of these efforts and the trend of 
the happenings in Pans that came as a cruel 
awakener to India. The Mahomedan leaders in India 
could see that the Allied Powers were all without 
exception overborne by the heavy weight of the 
selfish interests involved in the secret treaties. They 
then lost no time m forming a deputation, and 
what was till then called a wild cry by some, 
assumed a shape ; the minimum of the Muslim demand 
was issued. The first batch of the Deputation pro- 
ceeded to England. 

This Khilafat Deputation saw the great leader of the 
Liberal party. ^ They also presented their case to the 
Premier. The results of these interviews we all know 
already, t The Delegation’s efforts are not confined 

^Mr. Gandhi sent the follo^-'^'ing message to the Deputation {Young India 
Feb. 11 , 1920 ) *' Deputation has sacred mission It has to appeal not 
merely to Imperial Government and British opinion but has to wm 
world opinion. Its strength lies in its ability to appeal to reason and 
justice. It must therefore be moderate in presentation and firm in 
demand. Odds from a worldly stand-point seem hea\ily against us, but 
in Prophet's words minority of two wh^ it has God on its side can face 
overwhelming numbers with confidence and hope. In my opinion 
Hindu India solidly on your side for your cause is not merely scripluraily 
true but it is morally just and presently England will be on our side 
when through Deputation Englishmen learn that British honour is at 
stake in this question for we are asking nothing more than what British 
Ministers have pledged themselves to give. May God guide Deputation/ » 

t In this connection Young India wrote on March 31. 1920" — ■ 
In View of the extraordinary moderation and balmness with which the 
Khilafat Deputation ‘ put tkeir case before the Premier of England, the 
blunt, -unimaginative^aad unresponsive ^^replyof the latter jis the more extre- 
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to personal interviews only. They addressed a 
crowded meeting at Essex Hall on 23rd March. 
There was a large English audience. The meet- 
ing IS reported to have created an excellent 
impression on the audience, including notable English 
publicists. The Bombay Chronicle correspondent in- 
forms that a larger meeting is to follow shortly. 

The decision of the Khilafat question rests with the 
Big Four. Of these the Italian Minister Signor Nitti is 
one. His speech and the response he received from the 
Chamber make u clear that Italy does not desire territorial 
acquisitions in Turkey or Asia Minor. He declared that it 
would be a mistake to arouse the religious feelings of the 
Moslems. But from beyond the Atlantic has been coming 
unhappy news : The American reply to the Allied Note 

regarding the Turkish Treaty negotiations expressed the 
opinion that the part of East Thrace outside the 
Constantinople zone should be given to Greece, but 
Adrianople and Kirkkilliseh and the surrounding ter- 
ritory should be given to Bulgaria. The boundaries 
of Armenia should be drawn so as to recognise all 
legitimate claims of the Armenians, particularly for 
an easy access to the sea. It (the reply) suggests 

mely to be regretted. Kr. Mabomad Ah put the minimum Muslim demand 
in the clearest and most dispassionate terms He condemned the mas- 
sacres and urged that an International Commission be appointed to enquire 
into the alleged atrocities. Condign punishment may then be awarded to 
the real culpiits But Mr. Lloyd George would have nothing of this and 
indulged in lot of rhetorical phrasiology- seeking justification for the adop- 
tion of stringent measures agamt Turkey. “ Turkey like Germany and 
Austria had been beaten, " said the Premier, “Germany and Austria have 
paid the penalty for defeat. Germany has had justice, pretty terrible 
justice. Why should Turkey escape^” 
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'that Trebizond should be given to Armenia and that 
Turkey should place Mesopotamia, Arabia, Palestine, 
and Syria and the Islands m the hands of the Great 
Power for disposal* ” The still more unpleasant piece 
of news is the conclusion of the American Armenian 
Commission Report. It reads : “ The only solution of 
the Near East problem is to give some Power a mandate 
which should also include Constantinople, ” Reading 
these two telegrams one can appreciate the Deputation’s 
wise decision of paying a visit to the United States A 
message has been already addressed to Senator Lodge 
and the American Press. This appeal urges an impartial 
inquiry into the whole history of the question of the so 
called Massacres ” by an international Commission, 
including an adequate number of Indians selected by the 
Indian people themselves. It complains that the Turk 
record of massacres has grown blacker and bulkier merely 
on the ex 'parte allegations. It further asks America to 
suspend its judgment pending the result of the first fair 
investigation. The Deputation conclude ; ‘‘ Please 

place this our appeal before the Senate, also the House 
of Representatives and America generally. ” We are sure 
that the Khilafat Deputation will easily traverse the 
fallacies and contradictions involved m President Wilson’s 
volte face policy. They will prove to America how the 
sometime champion of self-determination has himself 
sinned against his Twelfth Point and his Mount Vernon 
speech. 

Though the representatives of the Allied Nations re- 
.fuse to acknowledge the justice of the Moslem case, we 
do not feel quite dispaired of the Christian public at 
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large. And it is clear that the Deputation is determined' 
to take their cause to every ear that hears not. Such 
diligence on the part of our Moslem brethren is convim 
cing enough to show that they are trying all constitu- 
tional methods unsparingly. 

In their anxiety to avoid all future bitterness the 
Moslem leaders have been consistently frank in express- 
ing the Moslem opinion. They have with their charac- 
teristic frankness protested against the arrest of Shaik-ul- 
Islam. The speeches m the meeting held in Bombay on 
Friday last, have once again repeated the just demands 
of the Mahomedans and the means they propose to use 
in case the Settlement would not be satisfactory. To 
cease co-operation with the Government is a serious thing, 
no doubt. And the Mahomedans would have avoided it 
if they could. But at last they found themselves corner- 
ed and a beginning had to be made. The resignation of 
titles, as it were, lays the foundation. Here the Khilafet 
movement reaches a new stage. We heartily wish that 
the Christian Powers still appreciate the serious situation 
and stop their unchristian conspiracy. 


THE PREMIER’S REPLY 
{April 289 1920,) 

The English mail has brought us a full and official 
report of the Premier’s speech which he recently made 
when he received the Khilafat deputation. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech is more definite and therefore more disap- 
pointing than H, E. the Viceroy’s reply to the deputation 
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here. He draws quite unwarranted deductions from the 
same high principles on which he had based his own 
pledge only two years ago. He declares that Turkey 
must pay the penalty of defeat. This determination to 
punish Turkey does not become one whose immediate 
predecesor had, m order to appease Muslim soldiers, 
promised that the British Government had no designs on 
Turkey and that His Majesty’s Government would never 
think of punishing the Sultan for the misdeeds of the 
Turkish Committee. Mr. Lloyd George has expressed his 
belief that the majority of the population of Turkey did 
not really want to quarrel with Great Britain and that 
their rulers misled the country. In spite of this convic- 
tion and in spite of Mr, Asquith’s promise, he is out to 
punish Turkey and punish it in the name of justice. 

He expounds the principle of self-determination 
and justifies the scheme of depriving Turkey of 
its territories one after another. While justifying 
this scheme he does not exclude even Thrace aind 
this strikes the reader most, because this very 
Thrace he had mentioned in his pledge as predo- 
minently Turkish. Now we are told by him that 
both the Turkish census and the Greek census agree in 
pointing out that the Mussalman population in Thrace is 
in a considerable minority 1 Mr. Yakub Hussain speaking 
at the Madras Khilafat Conference has challenged the 
truth of this statement. The Prime Minister cites among 
others also the example of Smyrna where, he says, * we 
had a most careful investigation by a very impartial com- 
mittee in the whole of the question of Smyrna and it was 
found that considerable majority was non-Turkish.’ Who 
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will believe the onesided ** impartial committee’s” investi- 
gations until it is disproved that thousands of Mussal- 
mans have been murdered and hundreds of thousands 
have been driven away from their hearths and homes? 
Strangely enough, Mr. Lloyd George believes in the 
necessity of fresh investigations by a purposely appointed 
committee in Smyrna as the most authenticated and upto- 
date report, whereas he would not accept Mr. Mahomed 
All’s proposal for an impartial commission in regard to 
Armenian massacres ! Doubtful and one-sided facts and 
figures suffice for him even to conclude that the Turkish 
Government is incapable of protecting its subjects. And 
he proceeds to suggest foreign interference m ruling over 
Asia Minor in the interests of civilisation. Here he cuts 
at the root of the Sultan’s independence. This proposal 
of appropriating supervision is distinctly unlike the treat- 
ment meted out to other enemy powers. 

This detraction of the Sultan’s suzerainty is only a co- 
rollary of the Premier’s indifference towards the Muslim 
idea of the Kaliphate. The Premier’s injustice m treat- 
ing the Turkish question becomes graver when he thus 
lightly handles the Khilafat question. There had been 
occasions when the British have used to their advantage 
the Muslim idea of associating the Kaliph’s spiritual 
power with temporal power. Now this very association 
is treated as a controversial question by the great states- 
man. 

Will this raise the reputation of Great Britain or stain 
it ? Can this be tolerated by those who fought against 
Turkey with full faith in British honesty? Mere re- 
ceipts of gratitude cannot console the wounded Mussal- 
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mans. There lies the alternative for England to choose 
between two mandates— a mandate over some Turkish 
territories which is sure to lead to chaos all over the 
world and a mandate over the hearts of the Mahome- 
dans which will redeem the pledged honour of Britain. 
The Prime Minister has made an unwise choice. This 
narrow view registers the latest temperature of British 
■ diplomacy. 


KHILAFAT APPEAL 
To H. E. The Viceroy 
(June 80, 1920.) 

[The following representation was sent to H. E. 
the Viceroy on behalf of the Indian Mussalmans by many 
prominent leaders including the Hon. Mr. MazrulHacque, 
Mr. Yakub Hasan, Moulana Abdul Ban, Mr, Shaukat Ali 
and Mr. Azad.] 

We, the undersigned, claim to represent the largest 
body of Sunni Muslim opinion. We have most carefully 
read the Turkish peace terms, and we consider them to 
be in direct violation of the religious sentiments of Mussal- 
mans. They violate the obligations imposed upon Sunnis 
and wound the susceptibilities of all Mussalmans. They 
are contrary to the pledges of British Ministers on the 
strength of which it has been admitted it was possible to 
draw upon India for Muslim recruits during the war. 

We hold that the British Empire which is “ the greatest 
Mahomedan Power” in the world cannot treat the 
Turkish Empire which represents the Khilafat, in the 
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same manner that it may treat a defeated enemy. Indeed 
we contend that in certain respects Turkey has been trea- 
ted worse than the other Powers. We respectfully submit 
that in the treatment of Turkey the British Govern- 
ment are bound to respect Indian Muslim sentiment m 
so far as it is neither unjust or unreasonable. In our 
opinion the position taken up by Indian Mussalmans 
is simple. They cannot bear the thought of the 
temporal power of the Sultan being adversely affect- 
ed by way of punishment, for his having joined 
Germany under circumstances which need not be ex- 
amined here. But we have no desire to ask for any- 
thing that would interfere with the principle of self- 
determination. We have no desire to uphold any mis- 
rule such as has been attributed to Turkey. Our delegates 
in Europe have asked for an independent commission of 
inquiry to investigate the charge of wanton cruelty said 
to have been practised by Turkish soldiers m Armenia. 
We cannot look with indifference upon the partition of 
Turkey and her Empire for the sake of punishing or 
humiliating her. 

We would therefore request Your Excellency and- 
your Government to ask His Majesty’s ministers to 
secure a revision of the peace terms and tell them that 
on failure to do so, Your Excellency will make commort^ 
cause with the people of India. We make this sugges- 
tion as Your Excellency has repeatedly declared that 
your Government has consistently and often pressed up- 
on the attention of His Majesty’s Ministers the case of 
Indian Mussalmans in this matter of vital concern tO' 
the vast majority of them. We feel, therefore, that we 
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have a right to ask Your Excellency to reassure the 
Mussalmans of India that they still retain your active 
co-operation and powerful advocacy in the prosecution 
of their claims even to the point of resignation of your 
high office, should His Majesty’s Ministers fail to secure 
a revision of the terms consistently with the pledges 
and the sentiment mentioned above. We venture res- 
pectfully to suggest that had India been a Dominion 
enjoying full self-government, her responsible ministers 
would have as a matter of course, resigned as a pro- 
test against such a serious breach of pledges and flouting 
of religious opinion as are involved in the peace terms. 

If unfortunately Your Excellency will not adopt our 
bumble suggestion, we shall be obliged as from the first 
August next to withdraw co-operation from the Govern- 
ment and to ask our co-religionists and Hindu brethren 
to do likewise. 

We ask Your Excellency not to regard our statement 
as a threat or in any way as a mark of disrespect. We 
claim to be as loyal subjects of the Crown as any in 
India. But we consider our loyalty to an earthly 
sovereign to be subservient to our loyalty to Islam. The 
latter enjoins upon every Mussulman to consider those 
who wantonly injure the status of the Khalifa to be 
enemies of Islam and to resist them with arms if 
necessary. We recognise that even if we had the 
power we must not resort to arms so long as any 
other means are at our disposal. We feel that the 
least that a Mussulman can do in these circum- 
stances is not to assist those who are guilty of 
trying to reduce the Khilafat practically to nothingness* 
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It would therefore become our popular duty to refuse to 
co-operate with a Government which accepts the peace 
terms and advises acceptance thereof by us. 

We shall hope that such a serious step as non-co-ope- 
ration Will not become necessary, but should it unfortu- 
nately happen to be otherwise, we assure Your Excellency 
that we shall strive our utmost to avoid violence. We 
fully recognise our responsibility. We know that any 
eruption of violence must check and injure the peaceful 
demonstration contemplated by us and what is more, the 
sacred cause which is dear to us as life. We shall there- 
fore take up non-co-operation in progressive stages and so 
as to cause the least necessary dislocation or embarrass- 
ment to the Government and so as to enable us to control 
and discipline popular feeling. 


CRITICISM OF THE MUSLIM MANIFESTO 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(July 7, 1920.) 

The Khilafat representation addressed to the Viceroy * 
and my letter t on the same subject have been severely 
criticised by the Anglo-Indian press. The Times of India 
which generally adopts an impartial attitude has taken 
strong exception to certain statements made in the Muslim 
manifesto and has devoted a paragraph of its article to 
an adverse criticism of my suggestion that His Excel- 
lency should resign if the peace terms are not revised. 

The Times of India excepts to the submission that the 


^ Page 217. f Page 165. 
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British Empire may not treat Turkey like a departed' 
enemy. The signatories have, I think, supplied the best 
of reasons. They say : ‘‘ We respectfully submit that in 
the treatment of Turkey the British Government are bound 
to respect Indian Muslim sentiment m so far as it is 
neither unjust nor unreasonable.” If the seven crore 
Mussalmans are partners in the Empire, I submit that 
their wish must be be held to be all sufficient for refrain- 
ing from punishing Turkey. It is beside the point to quote 
what Turkey did during the war. It has suffered for it. 
The Times inquires wherein Turkey has been treated 
worse than the other Powers. I thought that the fact 
W’^as self-evident. Neither Germany nor Austria and 
Hungary has been treated in the same way that Turkey 
has been. Thf-i whole of the Empire has been reduced 
to the retention of a portion of its capital, as it were to 
mock the Sultan and that too has been done under terms 
so humiliating that no self-respcctmg person, much less a 
reigning sovereign can possibly accept. 

The Times has endeavoured to make capital out of the 
fact that the representation does not examine the reason 
for Turkey not joining the Allies. Weil, there was no 
mystery about it. The fact of Russia being one of the 
Allies was enough to warn Turkey against joining them. 
With Russia knocking at the gate at the time of the war, 
it w^as not an eas}’ matter for Turkey to join the Allies. 
But Turkey had cause tosusptet Great Britain herself. 
She knew that England had done no friendly turn to her 
during the Bulgarian War. She was hardly well ser\xd 
at the time of the war with Italy. It was still no doubt a 
bad choice. With the Mussalmans of India awakened 
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and ready to support her, her statesmen might have 
relied upon Britain not being allowed to damage Turkey 
-if she had remained with the Allies. But this is all 
wisdom after event. Turkey made a bad choice and she 
was punished for it. To humiliate her now is to ignore 
the Indian Mussalman sentiment. Britain may not do it, 
and retain the loyalty of the awakened Mussalmans of India. 

For the Times to say that the peace terms strictly 
follow the principle of self-determination is to throw 
dust in the eyes of its readers. Is it the principle of self- 
determination that has caused the cessation of Adnanople 
and Thrace to Greece ? By what principle of self-deter- 
mination has Smyrna been handed to Greece ? Have the 
inhabitants of Thrace and Smyrna asked for Grecian 
tutelege ? 

I decline to believe that the Arabs like the disposition 
that has been made of them. Who is the King of Hedjaj 
and who IS Emir Feisul ? Have the Arabs elected these 
kings and chiefs ? Dq the Arabs like the Mandate being 
taken by England ? By the time the whole thing is 
finished, the very name self-determination will stink in 
one’s nostrils. Already signs are not wanting to show 
that the Arabs, the Thracians and the Smyrnans are 
resenting their disposal. They may not like Turkish rule, 
but they like the present arrangement less. They could 
have made their own honourable terms with Turkey but 
these self-deterraining people will now be held down by 
the ‘ matchless might ’ of the allied i. e., British forces. 
Britain had the straight course open to her of keeping 
the Turkish Empire intact and taking sufficient guaran- 
tees for good government. Butcher Prime Minister chose 
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the crooked course of secret treaties, duplicity and hypo- 
critical subterfuges. 

There is still a way out. Let her treat India as a real 
partner. Let her call the true representatives of the 
Mussalmans. Let them go to Arabia and the other parts of 
the Turkish Empire and let her devise a scheme in con- 
cert with them — a scheme that would not humiliate Tur- 
key, that would satisfy the just Muslim sentiment and 
that will secure honest self-determination for the races 
composing that Empire. If it was Canada, Australia or 
South Africa that had to be placated, Mr, Lloyd George 
would not have dared to ignore them. They have the 
power to secede, India has not. Let him no more insult 
India by calling her a partner, if her feelings count for 
naught. I invite the Times of India to reconsider its 
position and join an honourable agitation m which a 
high-souled people are seeking nothing but justice. 

I do with all deference still suggest that the least that 
Lord Chelmsford can do is to resign if the sacred feelings 
of India’s sons are not to be consulted and respected by 
the Ministers. The Times is over-taxing the constitution 
when it suggests that as a constitutional Viceroy it is not 
open to Lord Chelmsford to go against the decisions of 
His Majesty’s Ministers, It is certainly not open to a 
Viceroy to retain office and oppose ministerial decisions. 
But the constitution does allow a Viceroy to resign his 
high office when he is called upon to carry out decisions 
that are immoral as the peace terms are, or like these 
terms, are calculated to stir to their very depth the feel- 
ings of those whose affairs he is administering for the 
time being. 



THE MUSSALMAN REPRESENTATION 
By M. K, Gandhi 
(June 80, 1920.) 

Slowly but surely the Mussalmans are preparing for the 
battle before them. They have to fight against odds that 
are undoubtedly heavy but not half as heavy as the Pro- 
phet had against him, How often did he not put his life 
in danger? But his faith in God was unquenchable. He 
went forward with a light heart, for God was on his side, 
for he represented truth. If his followers have half the 
Prophet’s faith and half his spirit of sacrifice, the odds 
will be presently even and will in little while turn against 
the despoilers of Turkey. Already the rapacity of the 
Allies is telling against themselves. France finds her task 
difficult. Greece cannot stomach her ill-gotten gains. And 
England finds Mesopotamia a tough job. The oil of 
Mosul may feed the fire she has so wantonly lighted and 
burn her fingers badly. The newspapers say the Arabs 
do not like the presence of the Indian soldiery in their 
midst. I do not wonder. They are a fierce and brave 
people and do not understand why Indian soldiers should 
find themselves in Mesopotamia. Whatever the fate of 
non-co-operation, I wish that not a single Indian will 
offer his services for Mesopotamia whether for the 
civil or the military department. We must learn to 
think for ourselves and before entering upon any employ- 
ment, find out whether thereby we may not make our- 
selves instruments of injustice. Apart from the question 
of Khilafat and from the point of abstract justice, the 
English have no right to hold Mesopotamia. It is no 
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part of our loyalty to help the Imperial Government in 
what is in plain language daylight robbery. If therefore 
we seek civil or military employment in Mesopotamia, we 
do so for the sake of earning a livelihood. It is our 
duty to see that the source is not tainted. 

It surprises me to find so many people shirking over 
the very mention of non-co-operation. There is no in- 
strument so clean, so harmless and yet so effective as 
non-co-operation. Judiciously hauled it need not produce 
any evil consequences. And its intensity will depend 
purely on the capacity of the people for sacrifice. 

The chief thing is to prepare the atmosphere of non- 
co-operation. “ We are not going to co-operate with 
you in your injustice, ” is surely the right and the duty 
of every intelligent subject to say. Were it not for our 
utter servility, helplessness and want of confidence m 
ourselves, we would certainly grasp this clean weapon 
and make the most effective use of it. Even the most 
despotic government cannot stand except for the consent 
of the governed which consent is often forcibly procured 
by the despot. Immediately the subject ceases to fear 
the despotic force, his power is gone. But the British 
Government is never and nowhere entirely or even chiefly 
laid upon force. It does make an honest attempt to secure 
the good Will of the governed. But it does not hesitate to 
adopt unscrupulous means to compel the consent of the 
governed. It has not gone beyond the ‘ honesty is the 
best policy ’ idea. It therefore bribes you into consenting 
to its will by awarding titles, medals and ribbons, by 
giving you employment, by its superior financial ability to 
open for its employees avenues for enriching themselves 
O 
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and finally when these fail, it resorts to force. That is 
what Sir Michael O’Dwyer did and that is almost every 
British administrator will certainly do if he thought it 
necessary. If then we would not be greedy, if we would 
not run after titles and medals and honorary posts which 
do the country no good, half the battle is won. 

My advisers are never tired of telling me that even if 
the Turkish peace terms are revised it will not be due to 
non-co-operation. I venture to suggest to them that 
non-co-operation has a higher purpose than mere revision 
of the terms. If I cannot compel revision, I must at least 
cease to support a government that becomes party to the 
usurpation. And if I succeed in pushing non-co-oper- 
ation to the extreme limit, I do compel the Government 
to choose between India and the usurpation. I have 
faith enough in England to know that at that 
moment England will expel her present jaded minis- 
ters and put in others who will make a clean sweep 
of the terms in consultation with an awakened 
India, draft terms that will be honourable to her, 
to Turkey and acceptable to India. 

But I hear my critics say “ India has not the strength 
■of purpose and the capacity for the sacrifice to achieve 
such a noble end.” They are partly right. India has 
not these qualities now, because we have not — shall we 
not evolve them and infect the nation with them ? Is 
not the attempt worth making ? Is any sacrifice too 
great to gain such a great purpose ? 



BRITISH IMPERIALISM 
{June 30, 1920.) 

If the belief that the Turkish peace terms were inspired 
by the imperialistic ambitions of the Allies required 
further justification, it has amply been provided by the 
events and revelations of the past few months. The 
lure of oil, the greed of conquest, occupation and expan- 
sion of territory and of controlling the land and sea 
routes have proved too strong for the Big Three. Their 
vision has dimmed. They have set at naught their 
traditions, their principles, pledges and promises. It is 
a sad and painful tragedy of this war. But the saddest 
and the most painful of all is the revelation that 
England’s statesmen who were the loudest in their 
cry of ‘ war for justice, liberty and right’ have been 
the first to fall victim to the policy of grab. They 
have been shown to be the prime movers of it The 
exposures made by some of the statesmen and jour- 
nals of the rival Allies, France and Italy, show that 
from first to last, the Prime Minister of England, 
with his little band of Imperialists, has advocated the 
policy of disintegration and spoliation of Turkey. He is 
reported to be the mover of the plan of driving the Sultan 
away from StambouL His troops mainly occupy it to-day. 
The transfer of the rich and renowned lands of Thrace 
to his vassal Greece is attributed to him. The rich 
mineral fields of Asia Minor are under his mandatory. He 
is laying his hold on Persia and dreaming of land-routes, 
connecting his little Kingdom with its vast Eastern pos- 
sessions. If beyond those glaring facts, any more evidence 
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is required of his rapacity, it is supplied by one of the 
Big Three, Signor Nitti, who in an interview to the 
Associated Press published by the French official organ, 
La Temps and reproduced by the Manchester Guardian 
as to his view of the treaty, is reported to have said ; — 

“War in Asia Minor would be the result and for 
this war neither one soldier, nor one lira would be 
provided by Italy. . . You have taken from the Turks 

their holy city, Adrianople. You have placed their capital 
under foreign control. You have taken all their ports 
and the greater part of their territory. The five delegates, 
chosen by you, will sign a treaty which will have the 
sainction neither of the Turkish people nor of the Turkish 
Government. ” 

La Temps itself asserts that the Italian Govern- 
ment have been consistently following this policy 
and that they are prepared to abandon the ‘Concert 
of Nations’ when concerted action would alone ensure 
the application of the treaty. This gives a clue to 
the attitude of the Italian Government. The at- 
titude of the Italian people is even stronger as seen 
from various Italian journals, the Idea Nazionah and the 
Qiornale d' Italia. The latter warns the people of a 
new holy war for the peace terras amount to decapitation 
of the Mussulman world. The paper declares that the 
peace terms will result in the complete realisation of 
British hegemony in the Near East both direct and, by 
means of her vassal Greece, indirect. 

It is clear from the above that neither the Italian 
Premier — one of the Big Three — nor the Italian people 
are willing party to the peace terms. They have 
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been weak enough to submit to the terms but they 
openly dissociate themselves from any responsibilities. 
There then remain the French and British Governments 
and peoples. From the telegrams and other despatches 
received from Mohamad Ah we have learnt that the 
French attitude, both official and non-official, is more 
sympathetic towards the Muslim aspirations than the 
British. This is also clear from the opinion of a number 
of prominent French journals, publicists and statesmen. 
As to how they view the treaty, the following extract 
from Mr. Paul Louis’ letter to the L’ Humanite will 
explain : — 

In the east of Europe British Imperialism is satisfy- 
ing all its ambitions. It has reduced Turkey to an 
enclave in the midst of States which will be its vassals 
or of regions which it will itself govern. It will have 
the oil of Mosul, and will control, by its indirect hold 
of Datum, the oil of Baku. It occupies Constantinople, 
.Even better, by putting the Greeks m Adnanople and 
bestowing innumerable presents upon Venizelos, it pre* 
pares the re-establishment of the Byzantine Empire in 
favour of Hellenism, and makes of that enriched 
Hellenism one of its most valuable auxiliaries in the East, 
It will use it against Turkish nationalism, and eventually 
against Russia. The shadow of England covers the world* 
At the time of French occupation of the Rhine region 
when France was being charged by the British press and 
statesmen including Mr. Lloyd George for entertaining 
, annexationist ideas, the French journal, La Temps^ deny- 
ing the aspersions retorted as follows : — 

With his customary finesse, Mr. Lloyd George will no 
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doubt understand that in the interest of the Franco- 
British Alliance it is better that no English, and especial* 
ly Welsh, voice should hurl the accusation of Imperial- 
ism at any Frenchman, were he even a journalist. Such 
accusations are missiles which rebound... Although the 
British Empire is growing enormously, we do not pre- 
sume to declare that England is ruled by a powerful 
group of Imperialists... We do not even suspect that our 
friends across the Channel invented the strange argument 
propounded by a French journal in justification of their 
expansion : Britain now requires land-routes to connect 
the various parts of its Empire and that it is entitled to 
*lay hold on Persia, for instance. 

What is the lesson that even the most favourably in- 
clined person draws from all this ? It is that the British 
Imperialism under the leadership of Mr. Lloyd George, 
Lord Milner and Mr. Churchill is chiefly, if not wholly, 
responsible for the Turkish peace terms such as they are. 

Then again the Daily Mail report about France taking 
the initiative in revision of the treaty strengthens this 
opinion. The report has been contradicted but the con- 
tradiction is Itself a confirmation of the view that France 
desires a rivision. Here is the contradiction : — 

It is authoritatively stated in Paris that the Daily Mail 

report is erroneous While France desires in every 

way to facilitate Turkey in order to ensure the carrying 
out of the terms of the peace treaty ^ she cannot take the 
initiative for revision of the treaty before the treaty is 
signed. {Italics ours). 

It cannot be said after this that the British Govern- 
ment has been defeated by the Supreme Council. It is 
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rather the other way. The sacred trust imposed in Eng- 
land of Hampdon, Macaulay, Ruskin, Carlyle and Glad- 
stone by a nation of 315 million people is being wantonly 
betrayed by a clique of Imperialists which rules her 
destinies to-day. The shadow of British Imperialism 
covers the world. It will be an evil day for England 
when her great democracy will have wholly surrendered 
itself to the greed of a few grabbers. 


THE MAHOMEDAN DECISION 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(June 9, 1920.) 

The Khilafat meeting at Allahabad has unanimously 
reaffirmed the principle of non-co-operation and appointed 
an executive committee to lay down and enforce a 
detailed programme. This meeting was preceded by a 
joint Hindu-Mahomedan meeting at which Hindu leaders 
were invited to give their views. Mrs. Besant, the 
Hon’ble Pandit Malaviyaji, the Hon’bles Dr. Sapru; 
Motilal Nehru, Chintamani and others were present at 
the meeting. It was a wise step on the part of the 
Khilafat Committee to invite Hindus representing al 
shades of thought to give them the benefit of their 
advice. Mrs. Besant and Dr. Sapru strongly dissuaded 
the Mahomedans present from the policy of non-co-opera- 
tion. The other Hindu speakers made non-committal 
speeches. Whilst the other Hindu speakers approved of 
the principle of non-co-operation in theory, they saw 
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many practical difficulties and they feared also complica- 
tions arising from Mahomedans welcoming an Afghan 
invasion of India. The Mahomedan speakers gave the 
fullest and frankest assurances that they would fight to 
a man any invader who wanted to conquer India, but 
they were equally frank in asserting that any invasion 
from without undertaken with a view to uphold the pres- 
tige of Islam and to vindicate justice would have their 
full sympathy if not their actual support. It is easy enough 
to understand and justify the Hindu caution. It is difficult 
to resist the Mahomedan position. In my opinion, the best 
way to prevent India from becoming the battle ground 
between the forces of Islam and those of the English is for 
Hindus to make non-co-operation a complete and imme- 
diate success, and I have little doubt that if the Maho- 
medans remain true to their declared intention and are 
able to exercise self-restraint, and make sacrifices, the 
Hindus will ‘‘ play the game ” and join them in the cam- 
paign of non-co-operation. I feel equally certain that the 
Hindus will not assist Mahomedans in promoting or 
bringing about an armed conflict between the British 
Government and their allies, and Afghanistan. British 
forces are too well organised to admit of any successful 
invasion of the Indian frontier. The only way, therefore, 
the Mahomedans can carry on an effective struggle on 
behalf of the honour of Islam is to take up non-co-opera- 
tion in real earnest. It will not only be completely 
effective if it is adopted by the people on an extensive 
scale, but it will also provide full scope for individual 
conscience. If I cannot bear an injustice done by an 
individual ora corporation, and if lam directly or indirect- 
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ly instrumental in upholding that individual or corpora- 
tion. I must answer for it before my Maker; but I have 
done all it is humanly possible for me to do consistently 
with the moral code that refuses to injure even the 
wrong-doer, if I cease to support the injustice in the 
manner described above. In applying therefore such a 
great force there should be no haste, there should be no 
temper shown. Non-co-operation must be and remain 
absolutely a voluntary effort. The whole thing, then, 
depends upon Mahomedans themselves. If they will but 
help themselves, Hindu help will come and the Govern- 
ment, great and mighty though it is, will have to bend 
before this irresistible force. No Government can possibly 
withstand the bloodless opposition of a whole nation. 


MR. MONTAGU ON THE KHILAFAT 
AGITATION 

By M. K. Gandhi 
{J'wly 28 , 1920 .) 

Mr. Montagu does not like the Khilafat agitation that 
is daily gathering force. In answer to questions put in 
the House of Commons, he is reported to have said that, 
whilst he acknowledged that I had rendered distinguished 
services to the country m the past, he could not look 
upon my present attitude with equanimity and that it 
was not to be expected that I could now be treated as 
leniently as I was during the Rowlatt Act agitation. 
He added that he had every confidence in the central 
and the local Governments, that they were carefully 
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watching the movement and that they had full powet 
to deal with^ the situation. 

This statement of Mr, Montagu has been regarded 
in some quarters as a threat. It has even been considered 
to be a blank cheque for the Government of India to 
reestablish the reign of terror if they chose. It is certainly 
inconsistent with his desire to base the government on^ 
the goodwill of the people. At the same time if the Hunter 
Committee’s finding be true and if I was the cause of 
the disturbances last year, I was undoubtedly treated 
with exceptional leniency. I admit too that my activity 
this year is fraught with greater peril to the Empire as it 
is being conducted to-day than was last year’s activity. 
Non-co-operation in itself is more harmless than cm! 
disobedience, but in its effect it is far more dangerous for 
the Government than civil disobedience. Non-co-opera- 
tion is intended so far to paralyse the Government as to 
compel justice from it. If it is carried to the extreme 
point, It can bring the Government to a standstill. 

A friend who has been listening to my speeches once 
asked me whether I did not come under the sedition sec- 
tion of the Indian Penal Code. Though I had not fully 
considered it, I told him that very probably I did and 
that I could not plead ‘ not guilty’ if I was charged 
under it. For I must admit that I can pretend to no* 
^ affection’ for the present Government. And my speeches 
are intended to create ‘disaffection’ such that the people 
might consider it a shame to assist or co-operate with a 
Government that had forfeited all title to confidence, res- 
pect or support. 

I draw no distinction between the Imperial and the 
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Indian Government. The latter has accepted, on 
the Khilafat, the policy imposed upon it by the 
former. And m the Punjab case the former has 
endorsed the policy of terrorism and emascula- 
tion of a brave people initiated by the latter. 
British ministers have broken their pledged word 
and wantonly wounded the feelings of the seventy 
million Mussalmans of India. Innocent men and women 
were insulted by the insolent officers of the Punjab Gov- 
ernment. Their wrongs not only remain unrighted, but 
the very officers who so cruelly subjected them to 
barbarous humiliation retain office under the Government 
When at Amritsar last year I pleaded with all the 
earnestness I could command for co-operation with the 
Government and for response to the wishes expressed in 
the Royal Proclamation, I did so because I honestly 
believed that a new era was about to begin, and that the 
old spirit of fear, distrust and consequent terrorism was 
about to give place to the new spirit of respect, trust and 
goodwill. I sincerely believed that the Mussulman senti- 
ment would be placated and that the officers that had 
misbehaved during the Martial Law regime in the Punjab 
would be at least dismissed and the people would be 
otherwise made to feel that a Government that had 
always been found quick (and rightly) to punish popular 
excesses would not fail to punish its agents* misdeeds* 
But to my amazement and dismay I have discovered that 
the present representatives of the Empire have become 
dishonest and unscrupulous. They have no real regard 
for the wishes of the people of India and they count 
Indian honour as of little consequence. 
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I can no longer retain affection for a Government so 
evilly manned as it is now-a-days. And for me, it is 
humiliating to retain my freedom and be witness to the 
continuing wrong. Mr. Montagu however is certainly 
right in threatening me with deprivation of my 
liberty if I persist in endangering the existence of 
the Government. For that must be the result if my 
activity bears fruit. My only regret is that inasmuch 
as Mr. Montagu admits my past services, he might 
have perceived that there must be something excep- 
tionally bad in the Government if a well-wisher like me 
could no longer give his affection to it. It was simpler 
to insist on justice being done to the Mussalmans and to 
the Punjab than to threaten me with punishment so that 
the injustice might be perpetuated. Indeed I fully expect 
it will be found that even in promoting disaffection 
towards an unjust Government, I had rendered greater 
services to the Empire than I am already credited with. 

At the present moment, however, the duty of those who 
approve of my activity is clear. They ought on no 
account to resent the deprivation of my liberty, should the 
Government of India deem it to be their duty to take it 
away. A citizen has no right to resist such restriction 
imposed in accordance with the laws of the State to 
which he belongs. Much less have those who sympathise 
with him. In my case there can be no question of 
sympathy. For I deliberately oppose the Government to 
the extent of trying to put its very existence in jeopardy. 
For my supporters, therefore, it must be a moment of joy 
when I am imprisoned. It means the beginning of success 
if only the supporters continue the policy for which I 
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stand. If the Government arrest me, they would do so in 
order to stop the progress of non-co-operation which I 
preach. It follows that if non-co-operation continues 
with unabated vigour, even after my arrest, the Govern- 
ment must imprison others or grant the people’s wish in 
order to gain their co-operation. Any eruption of violence 
on the part of the people even under provocation would 
end in disaster. Whether therefore it is I or any one 
else who is arrested during the campaign, the first condi- 
tion of success is that there must be no resentment shown 
against it. We cannot imperil the very existence of a 
Government and quarrel with its attempt to save itself by 
punishing those who place it in danger. 


THE KHILAFAT 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{March 23, 1921.) 

The proposed change in the Treaty of Sevres^ cannot 
satisfy Indian Muslims. And that is saying a great deaL 
It is not Turkey merely that Great Britain has to placate. 
It is India that has to be pacified. In my opinion, if 
the demands of the Muslims of India are conceded, it will 
not much matter whether Turkey’s are satisfied or not. 
And this for two reasons. The Khilafat is an ideal and 
when a man works for an ideal, he becomes irresistible. 
The Muslims, who represent the ideal, have behind them 
the opinion of the whole mass of the Indian people. 

* The proposal was that Turkey should retam Asia Miaor, including 
Smyrna, with only Constantinople m Europe. 
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It IS wrong to say that Muslims are fighting merely for 
Turkey. They will abandon her to day, if she went 
wrong, if, to take a foolish illustration, she demands her 
restoration to the status that she occupied during the 
reign of Suleiman the Magnificent. Similarly, the 
Muslims cannot abandon a claim based on the Koranic 
injunctions, because a weak and helpless Turkey cannot 
sustain it. 

Whilst every good Muslim must strive to retain the 
temporal power of Turkey, it is obligatory on him to see 
that unequivocal Muslim control is retained over the 
‘ Island of Arabia ’ which include Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Palestine as well, and the spiritual sovereignty over 
them of the Caliph whoever he may be for the time 
being. No other terms, however good otherwise they 
may be, can possibly satisfy Muslim opinion. They will 
not tolerate any non-Muslim influence direct or indirect 
over the holy places of Islam. 

The most thorny part of the question is, therefore, 
Palestine. Britain has made promises to the Zionists. 
The latter have, naturally, a sacred sentiment about the 
place. The Jews, it is contended, must remain a home- 
less wandering race unless they have obtained possession 
of Palestine. I do not propose to examine the 
soundness or otherwise of the doctrine underlying the 
proposition. All I contend is that they cannot possess 
Palestine through a trick or a moral breach. Palestine 
was not a stake in the war. The British Government 
could not dare have asked a single Muslim soldier to 
wrest control of Palestine from fellow- Muslims and give 
. it to the Jews. Palestine, as a place of Jewish worship. 
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is a sentiment to be respected, and the Jews woald have 
a just cause of complaint against Mussalman idealists if 
they were to prevent Jews from offering worship as 
freely as themselves. 

By no canon of ethics or war, therefore, can Palestine 
be given to the Jews as a result of the war. Either 
Zionists must revise their ideal about Palestine, or, if 
Judaism permits the arbitrament of war, engage in a 

* holy war’ with the Muslims of the world with the 
Christians throwing in their influence on their side. But 
one may hope that the trend of world opinion will make 

* holy wars’ impossible and religious questions or differ- 
ences will tend more and more towards a peaceful ad- 
justment based upon the strictest moral considerations. 
But, whether such a happy time ever comes or not, it is 
clear as day-light that the Khilafat terms to be just must 
mean the restitution of Jazirut-ul-Arab to complete 
Muslim control under the spiritual sovereignty of the 
Caliph. 



PART IV 


Non“Co= operation 

THE FIRST OF AUGUST 

By M. K. Gandhi 
(July 28, 1920.) 

It is hardly likely that before the 1st of August there 
will be on the part of His Majesty’s Ministers promise of 
a revision of the peace terms and the consequent suspen- 
sion of the inauguration of Non-co-operation. The first 
of August next will be as important an event in the 
history of India as was the 6th of April last year. The 
sixth of April marked the beginning of the end of the 
Rowlatt Act. No one can consider the Rowlatt Act can 
possibly live in the face of the agitation that has only 
been suspended — never given up. It must be clear to 
anyone that the power that wrests justice from an unwill- 
ing Government in the matter of the Punjab and the 
Khilafat will be the power that will secure repeal of the 
Rowlatt Act. And that power is the power of Satya- 
graha, whether it is known by the name of Civil Dis- 
obedience or Non-co-operation. 

Many people dread the advent of Non-co-operation, be- 
cause of the events of last year. They fear madness 
from the mob and consequent repetition of last year’s 
reprisals almost unsurpassed in their ferocity in the 
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history of modern times. ' Personally I do not mind 
Governmental fury as I mind mob fury. The latter is a 
sign of national distemper and therefore more difficult 
to deal with than the former which is confined to a 
small corporation. It is easier to oust a Government 
that has rendered itself unfit to govern than it is to cure 
unknown people in a mob of their madness. But great 
movements cannot be stopped altogether because a Gov- 
ernment or a people or both go wrong. We learn and. 
profit through our mistakes and failures. No general 
worth the name gives up a battle because he has suffered 
reverses, or which is the same thing, made mistakes. And 
so we must approach Non-co-operation with confidence 
and hope.) As in the past, the commencement is to be 
marked by fasting and prayer, a sign of the religious 
character of the demonstration. There should also be 
on that day suspension of business, and meetings to pass 
resolutions praying for revision of the peace terms and 
justice for the Punjab and inculcating Non-co-operation 
until justice has been done. 

The giving up of titles and honorary posts should also 
commence from the first of August. Doubt has been 
expressed as to the sufficiency of notice regarding surren- 
der of titles and honorary posts. It is however quickly 
dispelled by bearing in mmd that the first August marks 
the commencement of the surrender of titles. It is not the 
only day on which surrender has to take place. Indeed I 
do not expect a very large response on the first day. A vigor- 
ous propaganda will have to be carried on and the message 
delivered to every title or post holder and the argument 
presented to him proving the duty of such surrender. 

P 
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But the greatest' thing in this campaign of Non-co- 
operation IS to evolve order, discipline, co-operation 
among the people, co-ordination among the workers. 
Effective Non-co-operation depends upon complete orga- 
nisation. Thousands of men who have filled meetings 
throughout the Punjab have convinced me that the 
people want to withdraw co-operation from the Govern- 
ment but they must know how. Most people do not 
understand the complicated machinery of the Govern- 
ment. They do not realise that every citizen silently but 
nonetheless certainly sustains the government of the day 
in ways of which he has no knowledge. Every citizen 
therefore renders himself responsible for every act of his 
government. And it is quite proper to support it so long 
as the actions of the government are bearable. But 
when they hurt him and his nation, it becomes his duty 
to withdraw his support. 

But as I have said, every citizen does not know how 
to do so in an orderly manner. Disorderliness comes 
from anger, orderliness out of intelligent resistance. The 
first condition therefore of real success is to ensure 
entire absence of violence. Violence done to persons 
representing the Government or to persons who don’t 
join our ranks, i.e., the supporters of the Government, 
means in every case retrogression in our case, cessation 
of Non-co-operation and useless waste of innocent lives. 
Those therefore who wish to make Non-co-operation a 
success in the quickest possible time will consider it 
their first duty to see that in their neighbourhood com- 
plete order is kept. 



LETTER TO THE VICEROY 
(A%hgust 4, 1920.) 

[Mr, Gandhi addressed the following letter to the Viceroy on August 
1 , 1920 , on the occasion of the inauguration of the N.C.O« movement.] 

\ It IS not Without a pang that I return the Kaisar-i- 
Hmd gold medal granted to me by your piedecessor 
for my humanitarian work, in South Africa, the 
Zulu war medal granted in South Africa for my 
services as officer in charge of the Indian Volun- 
teer Ambulance Corps in 1906 and the Boer War 
medal for my services as assistant superintendent 
of the Indian Volunteer Stretcher Bearer Corps 
during the Boer War of 1899-1900. I venture to 
return these medals in pursuance of the scheme of Non- 
co-operation inaugurated to-day m connection with the 
Khilafat movement. Valuable as these honours have been 
to me, I cannot wear them with an easy conscience so 
long as my Mussalman countrymen have to labour under 
a wrong done to their religious sentiment. ‘ Events that 
have happened during the past month have confirmed me 
in the opinion that the Imperial Government have acted 
in the Khilafat matter in an unscrupulous, immoral and 
unjust manner and have been moving from wrong to wrong 
in order to defend their immorality, ' I can retain neither 
respect nor affection for such a Government.| 

The attitude of the Imperial and Your Excellency’s 
Governments on the Punjab question has given me addi- 
tional cause for grave dissatisfaction. I had the honnour, 
as Your Excellency is aware, as one of the Congress 
Commissioners, to investigate the causes of the disorders 
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in the Punjab during the April of 1919. And it is my 
deliberate conviction that Sir Michael O’Dwyer was totally 
unfit to hold the office of Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
and that his policy was primarily responsible for infuriat- 
ting the mob at Amritsar." -'No doubt the mob excesses 
were unpardonable j incendiarism, murder of five innocent 
Englishmen and the cowardly assault on Miss Sherwood 
were most deplorable and uncalled for. But the punitive 
measures taken by General Dyer, Col. Frank Johnson, 
Col. O’Brien, Mr. Bosworth Smith, Rai Shri Ram Sud, 
Mr. Malik Khan and other officers were out of all propor- 
tion to the crime of the people and amounted to wanton 
cruelty and inhumanity almost unparalleled m modern 
times. Your Excellency’s light-hearted treatment of the 
official crime, your exoneration of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Mr. 
Montagu’s dispatch and above all the shameful ignorance 
of the Punjab events and callous disregard of the feelings 
of Indians betrayed by the House of Lords, have filled 
me with the gravest misgivings regarding the future of the 
Empire, have estranged me completely from the present 
Government and have disabled me from tendering, as I 
have hitherto wbole-heartely tendered, my loyal co-opera- 
tion^.,. 

In my humble opinion the ordinary method of agitat- 
ing by way of petitions, deputations and the like is no 
remedy for moving to repentance a Government so hope- 
lessly indifferent to the welfare of its charge as the 
Government of India has proved to be. ''/in European 
countries, condonation of such grievous wrongs as the 
Khilafat and the Punjab would have resulted in a bloody 
revolution by the people. They would have resisted at 
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all cost national emasculation such as the said wrongs 
imply. But half of India is too weak to offer violent 
resistance and the other half is unwilling to do so>I have 
therefore ventured to suggest the remedy of non-co-opera- 
tion which enables those who wish, to dissociate them- 
selves from the Government and which, if it is unattend- 
ed by violence and undertaken m an ordered manner, must 
compel it to retrace its steps and undo the wrongs com- 
mitted. But whilst I shall pursue the policy of non-co- 
operation in so far as I can carry the people with me, I 
shall not lose hope that you will yet see your way to do 
justice. I therefore respectfully ask Your Excellency to 
summon a conference of the recognised leaders of the 
people and in consultation with them, find a way that 
would placate the Mussalmans and do reparation to the 
unhappy Punjab. 

NON-CO-OPERATION 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(April 28, 1920.) 

A writer in the Times of India, the editor of thatjwon- 
. derful daily and Mrs- Besant have all m their own 
manner condemned non-co-operation conceived in con- 
nection with the Khilafat movement. All the three writ- 
ings naturally discuss many side-issues which I shall omit 
for the time being. I propose to answer two serious ob- 
jections raised by the writers. The sobriety with which 
they are stated entitles them to a greater consideration 
^ than if they had been given in violent language. In non- 
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co-operation, the writers think, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to avoid violence. Indeed violence, the Times 
of India editorial says, has already commenced in that 
ostracism has been resorted to in Calcutta and Delhi. 
Now I fear that ostracism to a certain extent is impossible 
to avoid. I remember in South Africa in the mitiaP 
stages of the passive resistance campaign those who had 
fallen away were ostracised. Ostracism is violent or 
peaceful in according to the manner in which it is 
practised, A congregation may well refuse to recite 
prayers after a priest who prizes his title above his 
honour. But the ostracism will become violent if the 
individual life of a person is made unbearable by insults, 
innuendoes or abuse. The real danger of violence lies 
in the people resorting to non-co-operation becoming 
impatient and revengeful. This may happen, if, for 
instance, payment of taxes is suddenly withdrawn or if 
pressure is put upon soldiers to lay down their arms. I 
however do not fear any evil consequences, for the simple 
reason that every responsible Mahomedan understands 
that non-co-operation to be successful must be totally 
unattended with violence. The other objection raised is 
that those who may give up their service may have to 
starve. That is just a possibility but a remote one, for 
the committee will certainly make due provision for those 
who may suddenly find themselves out of employment 1 
propose however to examine the whole of the difficult 
question much more fully in a future issue and hope to^ 
show that if Indian Mahomedan feeling is to be respect- 
ed, there is nothing left but non-co-operation if the 
‘decision arrived at is adverse. 



HOW TO WORK NON-CO-OPERATION 
By M, K. Gandhi 
{May 5, 1921,) 

Perhaps the best way ' of answering the fears and 
criticism as to non-co-operation is to elaborate more fully 
the scheme of non-co-operation. The critics seem to 
imagine that the organisers propose to give effect to the 
whole scheme at once. The fact however is that the 
organisers have fixed definite, progressive four stages. 
The first is the giving up of titles and resignation of 
honourary posts. If there is no response or if the response 
received is not effective, recourse will be had to the second 
stage. The second stage involves much previous arrange- 
ment. Certainly not a single servant will be called out 
unless he is either capable of supporting himself and 
his dependants or the Khilafat Committee is able to bear 
the burden. All the classes of servants will not be called 
out at once and never will any pressure be put upon a 
single servant to withdraw himself from the Government 
service. Nor will a single private employee be touched for 
the simple reason that the movement is not anti-English. 
It IS not even anti-Government. Co-operation is to be 
withdrawn because the people must not be party to a 
wrong — a broken pledge — a violation of deep religious 
sentiment. Naturally, the movement will receive a 
check, If there is any undue influence brought to bear 
upon any Government servant or if any violence is used 
or countenanced by any member of the Khilafat Commit- 
tee. The second stage must be entirely successful, if the 
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response is at all on an adequate scale. For no Govern- 
ment — much less the Indian Government — can subsist if 
the people cease to serve it. The withdrawal therefore 
of the police and the military — the third stage — is a 
distant goal. The organisers however wanted to be fair, 
open and above suspicion. They did not want to keep 
back from the Government or the public a single step 
they had in contemplation even as a remote contingency. 
The fourth i. e., suspension of taxes is still more remote. 
The organisers recognise that suspension of general 
taxation is fraught with the greatest danger. It is likely 
to bring a sensitive class in conflict with the police. They 
are therefore not likely to embark upon it, unless they 
can do so with the assurance that there will be no violence 
offered by the people. 

I admit as I have already done that non-co-operation 
is not unattended with risk, but the risk of supineness in 
the face of a grave issue is infinitely greater than the 
danger of violence ensuing from organising non-co-opera- 
tion. To do nothing is to invite violence for a certainty. 

Jit is easy enough to pass resolutions or write articles 
condemning non-co-operation. But it is no easy task to 
.restrain the fury of a people incensed by a deep 
sense of wrong. I urge those who talk or work 
against non-co-operation to descend from their 
chairs and go down to the people, learn their feel- 
ings and write, if they have the heart, against non- 
^loo-operation. They will find, as I have found, that 
the only way to avoid violence is to enable them to 
give such expression to their feelings as to compel 
redrew I have found nothing save non-co-opera- 
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tion. It is logical and harmless. It is the inherent 
right of a subject to refuse to assist a government that 
will not listen to him. 

Non-co-operation as a voluntary movement can 
only succeed, if the feeling is genuine and strong enough 
to make people suffer to the utmost. If the religious 
sentiment of the Mahomedans is deeply hurt and if the 
Hindus entertain neighbourly regard towards their 
Muslim brethren, they will both count no cost too great 
for achieving the end. Non-co-operation will not only 
be an effective remedy but will also be an effective test of 
the sincerity of the Muslim claim and the Hindu profes- 
sion of friendship. 

There is however one formidable argument urged by 
friends against my joining the Khilafat movement. They 
say that it ill becomes me, a friend of the English and an 
admirer of the British constitution, to join hands with 
those who are to-day filled with nothing but ill-will against 
the English, I am sorry to have to confess that the 
ordinary Mahomedan entertains ^to-day no affection for 
Englishmen. He considers, not. without some cause, 
that they have not played the game. But if 1 am 
friendly towards Englishmen, I am no less so towards 
my countrymen, the Mahomedans. And as such they 
have a greater claim upon my attention than Eng- 
lishmen. My personal religion however enables me 
to serve my countrymen without hurting English- 
men or for that matter, anybody else. ’^What I am 
not prepared to do to my blood-brother I would 
not do to an Englishman.) I would not injure 
him to gain a kingdom. But I would withdraw co-ope- 
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ration from him if it became necessary, as I had with- 
drawn from my own brother (now deceased) when it 
became necessary. I serve the Empire by refusing to 
partake in its wrong. William Stead offered public pra- 
yers for British reverses at the time of the Boer war 
because he considered that the nation to which he belong- 
ed was engaged in an unrighteous war. The present 
Prime Minister risked his life in opposing that war and 
did everything he could to obstruct his own Government 
in Its prosecution. And to-day if I have thrown in my 
lot with the Mahomedans a large number of whom bear 
no friendly feelings towards the British, I have done so 
frankly as a friend of the British and with the object of 
gaining justice and of thereby showing the capacity of 
the British constitution to respond to every honest deter- 
mination when it is coupled with suffering. I hope by 
my ‘ alliance ’ with the Mahomedans to achieve a threefold 
end — to obtain justice in the face of odds with the method 
of Satyagrah and to show its efficacy over all other 
methods, to secure Mahomedan friendship for the Hindus 
and thereby internal peace also, and last but not least to 
transform ill-will into affection for the British and their 
constitution which in spite of its imperfections has wea- 
thered many a storm. I may fail in achieving any of the 
ends. I can but attempt ; God alone can grant success# It 
will not be denied that the ends are all worthy. I invite 
Hindus and Englishmen to join me in a full-hearted man- 
ner in shouldering the burden the Mahomedans of India 
We. carrying. Theirs is admittedly a just fight. The 
Viceroy* the Secretary of State, the Maharaja of Bikaner 
and Eord Sinha have testified to it. Time has arrived to 
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make good the testimony. People with a just cause are 
never satisfied with a mere protest. They have been 
knovvii to die fur it. Are a high-spirited people like the 
Mahomedans expected to do less ? 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION COMMITTEE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{June 23, 1920,) 

There seems to be a great deal of misunderstanding antf 
misconception about the non-co-operation committee 
appointed by the Khilafat Committee at Allahabad on the 
3rd instant. A friend who was present at the meeting 
writes to say that the committee was formed for the 
purpose of giving full effect to non-co-operation and to act 
in all matters in connection with it as if it was representa- 
tive of the whole Mussalman population of India even in 
the matter of making representations to the authorities. 
That this was not the committee’s scope is the purpose of 
this writing to show. 

As I stated its objects when I invited the formation of 
the committee, they were to ascertain and enforce the 
Wish of the nation on non-co-operation. Whilst it is a 
representative body with full powers to act, it cannot be 
said — it is not intended — to represent all the best and the 
most influential Mahomedan opinion. It does not for 
instance represent the titled nobility in Islam. It is no 
fault in the committee. It has been purposely restricted 
to those who are able to give their whole time and atten- 
tion to the work of organising non-co-operation and in the 
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process of ensuring obedience to instructions, other disci- 
pline and non-violence. It is therefore a committee of 
workers. It is not expected that the whole of the Mussalman 
India will be equally strong in non-co-operation. Some 
doubt its efficacy, others consider it to be a milk and water 
remedy, some dread it as being too strong for India in her 
present stage, they say she has not developed the measure 
of sacrifice at present to ensure success. The committee 
does not represent or contain such doubting elements 
though they may otherwise be much more influential than 
many Mussalmans who are on the committee. It contains 
those only who have the largest faith in non-co-operation 
and who although they swear by it, yet will not force the 
pace to the breaking point but will endeavour to carry 
the nation with its programme in so far as it is practicable, 
and who whilst doing so will not themselves be deterred 
irom taking the boldest steps and will seek out those who 
are prepared to do likewise. This committee, therefore, 
starting without any, has to build its reputation upon its 
work and upon results it may achieve. It will cease to 
exist if it shows no work or in spite of work shows no 
results. For outsiders it has the least representative 
.capacity. Shaukat Ali is an amiable man but a rabid 
fanatic carrying no weight with anybody, Hasrat Mohani 
a useless man who thinks of nothing but swadeshi. 
Dr. Kitchlew a man of yesterday with no experience 
the world outside Amritsar. Much the same may 
l>e said against the others, I am no doubt a superior 
iperson but after all a crank and an interloper at that. 
Any representation signed by it will carry little weight 
with the outside world in so far as it depends upon the 
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influence of the signatories. It does not therefore mean 
that it will never make representations. It certainly will, 
when swiftness is of the essence or when others for reasons 
of expediency or otherwise are not prepared to sign repre- 
sentations. Indeed canvassing of signatures to weighty 
representations will be one of the means of gauging public 
opinion and testing the spirit of sacrifice among the elite 
of the land. E'er the masses and for internal work, how- 
ever, the committee is the most representative. It is 
difficult perhaps to find two men more representative of * 
Mussulman opinion than Shaukat Ali and Hasrat Mohani. 
The others though less known have been chosen for the 
qualities of strength, perseverance, patience, calmness, 
truthfulness, courage under difficulty and sacrifice believed 
to be possessed by them. 

It has been suggested that I am to lead the movement. 
The statement is only partially true. I say this not out 
of humility merely, but it is a literal fact. If the belief 
gains ground that I am leading the movement, it may 
prove fatal to it. I am leading the movement in the 
sense that I am the adviser whose advice is most accept- 
able to-day and who has the determination not surpassed 
by anybody to carry out the programme of non-co-opera- 
tion. But I do not pretend to represent Mussalman ' 
opinion. I can only try to interpret it. I could 
not stand alone and expect to carry the Mussulman 
masses with me. I should be very properly hooted out 
by a mixed Mussalman audience if I tried to make a point 
against the best Mussalman opinion in matters of religion. 
But if I were a Mussalman, I would not mind contesting 
issues before a Mussalman meeting in the face of heavy 
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odds against me. I consider myself to be a sagacious 
worker and my sagacity means no more and no less than 
a fine perception of my limitations. I hope I never travel 
beyond my limits. Certainly I have never done so con- 
sciously. It is necessary for every intelligent Mussalman to 
bear in mind my limitations and the scope of my function. 
Ignorance is likely to prove fatal to the successs of the 
movement. My connection with it must not stupefy 
workers into indolence or indifference. My connection 
should mean, if it is to be productive of good results, 
greater watchfulness, greater sense of responsibility, 
greater capacity and willingness for work and greater 
efficiency. I can think out plans but execution must 
ever rest with Mussalman workers. The movement must 
be worked and led by them with the assistance of friends 
like me but also without if need be. I must not be expected 
to make non-co- operators ; Mussalman leaders alone can 
make them. No amount of sacrifice on my part will 
produce in the Mussalman world the spirit of non-co- 
operation i. e., sacrifice in a matter of religion. The 
Mussalman leaders will have to show it m their own 
persons before the masses evolve it. 

And now the question, why there are no Hindu 
leaders on the committtelis easily answered. The supreme 
committee can only be purely Mussalman. ^My presence, 
too, I consider as an evil, but it is a necessary evil 
because of my qualifications. I have specialised in non- 
co-operation. I have successfully experimented with it. 
The resolution about non-co-operation was conceived by 
me at the conference at Delhi. I am on the committee 
, therefore as a specialist and not because I am a Hindu. 
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My function is therefore of an adviser merely. That I 
happen to be a staunch Hindu with the conviction that 
every Hindu should consider it to be his duty to go with 
the Mussulmans the full length in non-co-operation, is no 
doubt an advantage to the committee. But that advantage 
was at its disposal whether I was on it or not. 

Whilst I am considering the Hindu connection with the 
Khilafat movement, even at the risk of repetition, I would 
like to clear up my own position. As I consider the Mus- 
lim claim to be intrinsically (as distinguished from reli- 
giously) just, I propose to go with them to the extent of 
fullest non-co-operation. And I consider it to be perfectly 
consistent with my loyalty to the British connection. But 
I would not go with the Mussulmans in any campaign of 
violence. I could not help them in promoting, for instance, 
an invasion of India through Afghanistan or otherwise 
for the purpose of forcing better peace terms. It is, I 
hold, the duty of every Hindu to resist any inroad on India 
even for the purpose specified, as it is his duty to help his 
Mussulman brethren to satisfy their just demands by means 
oi non-co-operation or other form of suffering, no matter 
how great, so long as it does not involve loss of India's 
liberty or inflicting of violence on any person. And I 
have thrown myself whole-heartedly into the non-co- 
operation movement if only because I want to prevent 
.any such armed conflict. 
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{August 4, 1920.) 

[Before a crowded meeting of Mussalmans in the Muzaffarabad at 
Bombay held on the 29th July, 1920, speaking on the impending Non-co- 
operation, which commenced on the 1st of August, Mr, Gandhi said . — ] 

^The time for speeches on Non-co-operation was past 
and the time for practice had arrived. But two things 
were needful for complete success, an environment free 
from any violence on the part of the people and a spirit 
of self-sacrifice. Non-co-operation, as the speaker had 
conceived it, was an impossibility in an atmosphere 
surcharged with the spirit of violence. Violence was an 
exhibition of anger and any such exhibition was dissipa- 
tion of valuable energy. Subduing of one’s anger was a 
storing up of national energy, which, when set free in an 
ordered manner, would produce astounding results. His 
conception of Non-co-operation did not involve rapine, 
plunder, incendiarism and all the concomitants of mass 
madness. His scheme presupposed ability on their part 
to control all the forces of evil. If, therefore, any dis- 
orderliness was found on the part of the people which 
they could not control, he for one would certainly help 
the Government to control them^ In the presence of 
disorder it would be for him a choice of evil, and evil 
though he considered the present Government to be, he 
would not hesitate for the time being to help the Govern- 
ment to control disorder. But he had faith in the people. 
He believed that they knew that the cause could only be 
won by non-violent methods. To put it at the lowest ^ 
the people had not the power, even if they had the will, 
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to resist with brute strength the unjust Governments of 
Europe who had, in the intoxication of their success, 
disregarding every canon of justice, dealt so cruelly by 
the only Islamic Power in Europe. 

Matchless Weapon 

\ln non-co-operation they had a matchless and power- 
ful weapoiy It was a sign of religious atrophy to sustain 
an unjust Government that supported an injustice by 
resorting to ^untruth and camouflage. So long therefore 
the Government did not purge itself of the canker of in- 
justice and untruth, it was their duty to withdraw all 
help from it consistently with their ability to preserve 
order in the social structure. The first stage of non-co- 
operation was, therefore, arranged so as to involve 
minimum of danger to public peace and minimum of 
sacrifice on the part of those who participated in the move- 
ment, And if they might not help an evil Government 
nor receive any favours from it, it followed that they must 
give up all titles of honour which were no longer a proud 
possession. Lawyers, who were in reality honorary officers 
of the court, should cease to support courts that upheld 
the prestige of an unj ast Government and the people must 
be able to settle their disputes and quarrels by private 
arbitration. Similarly parents should withdraw their 
children from the public schools and they must evolve a 
system of national education or private education totally 
independent of the Government. An insolent Government 
conscious of its brute strength, might laugh at such with- 
drawals by the people especially as the law courts and 
schools were supposed to help the people, but he had not 
Q 
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a shadow of doubt that the moral effect of such a step 
could not possibly be lost even upon a Government whose 
conscience had become stifled by the intoxication of power. 

Swadeshi 

He had hesitation in accepting Swadeshi as a plank 
in non-co-operation. To him Swadeshi was as dear as 
life itself. But he nad no desire to smuggle m Swa- 
deshi through the Khilafat movement, if it could not 
legitimately help that movement. But conceived as non- 
co-operation was in a spirit of self-sacrifice, Swadeshi 
had a legitimate place in the movement. Pure Swadeshi 
meant sacrifice of one’s liking for fineries. He asked the 
nation to sacrifice its liking for the fineries of Europe 
and Japan and be satisfied with the coarse but beautiful 
fabrics woven on their handlooms out of yarn spun by 
millions of their sisters. If the nation had become really 
awakened to a sense of the danger to its religions and its 
self-respect, it could not but perceive the absolute and 
immediate necessity of the adoption of Swadeshi m its 
intense form and if the people of India adopted Swadeshi 
With the religious zeal he begged to assure them that its 
adoption would arm them with a new power and would 
produce an unmistakable impression throughout the whole 
world. He, therefore, expected the Mussulmans to give 
the lead by giving up all the fineries they were so fond of 
and adopt the simple cloth that could be produced by the 
manual labour of their sisters and brethren in their own 
cottages. And he hoped that the Hindus would follow 
suit. It was a sacrifice in which the whole nation, every 
man, woman and child could take part. 



AT THE CALL OF THE COUNTRY 
By M. K. Gandhi 
iJuly SI, 1920.) 

Dr, Sapru delivered before the Khilafat conference^ at 
Allahabad an impassioned address sympathising with the 
Mussalmans in their trouble but dissuaded them from 
embarking on Non-co-operation. He was frankly unable 
to suggest a substitute but was emphatically of opinion 
that whether there was a substitute or not, Non-co-opera- 
tion was a remedy worse than the disease. He said 
further that Mussalmans will be taking upon their 
shoulders a serious responsibility if, whilst they appealed 
to. the Ignorant masses to join them,4hey could not appeal 
to the Indian judges to resign and if they did, they would 
not succeed, ) 

I acknowledge the force of Dr. Sapru^s last argument. 
At the back of Dr. Sapru’s mind is the fear that Non-co- 
operation by the ignorant people would lead to distress 
and chaos and would do no good. In my opinion any 
Non-co-operation is bound to do some good. Even the 
Viceregal door-keeper saying, ‘Please, Sir, I can serve the 
Government no longer because it has hurt my national 
honour’ and resigning is a step mightier and more effective 
than the mightiest speech declaiming against the Govern- 
ment for its injustice. 

Nevertheless it would be wrong to appeal to the door- 
keeper until one has appealed to the highest in the land. 


* Tills Conference was convened for considering whether N. C. O. was 
wthe proper means for getting redress of the Khilafat wrong. 
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And as I propose, if the necessity arose, to ask the door- 
keepers of the Government to dissociate themselves from- 
an unjust Government, I propose now to address an 
appeal to the Judges and the Executive Councillors to 
join the protest that is rising from all over India against 
the double wrong done to India, on the Khilafat and the 
Punjab questions. In both national honour is involved. 

I take it that these gentlemen have entered 
upon their high offices not for the sake of emolu- 
ment, nor I hope for the sake of fame, but for the sake of 
serving their country. It was not for money, for, they 
were earning more than they do now. It must not be 
for fame, for, they cannot buy fame at the cost of national 
honour. The only consideration that can at the present 
moment keep them in office must be service of the 
country. 

When the people have faith m the government, when 
it represents the popular will, the judges and the execu- 
tive officials possibly serve the country. But when that 
government does not represent the will of the people, 
when it supports dishonesty and terrorism, the judges and 
the executive officials by retaining office become instru- 
ments of dishonesty and terrorism. And the least there- 
fore that these holders of high offices can do is to cease to 
become agents of a dishonest and terrorising government. 

For the judges the objection will be raised that they 
are above politics, and so they are and should be. But 
the doctrine is true only in so far as the government is on^ 
the whole for the benefit of the people and at least repre- 
sents the will of the majority. Not to take part in 
politics means not to take sides. But when a whole 
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country has one mind, one will, when a whole 
country has been denied justice, it is no longer a question 
of party politics, it is a matter of life and death. It then 
becomes the duty of every citizen to refuse to serve a 
government which misbehaves and flouts national wish. 
The judges are at that moment bound to follow the 
nation if they are ultimately its servants. 

There remains another argument to be examined. It 
applies to both the judges and the members of the execu- 
tive. It will be urged that my appeal could only be 
meant for the Indians and what good can it do by Indians 
renouncing offices which have been won for the nation 
by hard struggle. I wish that I could make an effective 
appeal to the English as well as the Indians. But I con- 
fess that I have written with the mental reservation that 
the appeal is addressed only to the Indians. I must 
therefore examine the argument just stated. Whilst it is 
-true that these offices have been secured after a prolonged 
struggle, they are of use not because of the struggle but 
because they are intended to serve the nation. The mo- 
iment they cease to possess that quality, they become 
useless and, as in the present case, harmful, no matter how 
hard-earned and therefore valuable they may have been 
at the outset. 

I would submit too to our distinguished countrymen 
who occupy high offices, that their giving up their offices 
will bring the struggle to a speedy end and would proba- 
bly obviate the danger attendant upon the masses being 
called upon to signify their disapproval by withdrawing 
. co-operation. If the title-holders gave up their titles, if 
‘the holders of honorary offices gave up their appoint- 
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ments and if the high officials gave up their postSj, 
and the would-be councillors boycotted the councilsj 
the Government would quickly come to its senses and 
give effect to the people’s will. For, the alternative 
before the Government then would be nothing but despotic 
rule pure and simple. That would probably mean mili- 
tary dictatorship. The world’s opinion has advanced so 
far that Britain dare not contemplate such dictatorship 
with equanimity. The taking of the steps suggested by 
me will constitute the peacefullest revolution the world 
has ever seen. Once the infallibility of Non-co-operation 
is realised, there is an end to all bloodshed and violence 
in any shape or form. 

Undoubtedly a cause must be grave to warrant the 
drastic method of national Non-co-operation.'**' I* do say 
that the affront such as has been put upon Islam cannot 
be repeated for a century. Islam must rise now or ‘be fal- 
len’ if not for ever, certainly for a century. And I cannot 
imagine a graver wrong than the massacre of Jallianwalla 
and the barbarity that followed it, the whitewash by the 
Hunter Committee, the dispatch of the Government of 
India, Mr. Montagu’s letter upholding the Viceroy and 
the then Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, the refusal 
to remove officials who made of the lives of the Punjabis 
‘ a hell ’ during the Martial Law period.^ These acts 
constitute a complete series of continuing wrongs against 
India, which, if India has any sense of honour, she must 
right at the sacrifice of all the material wealth she 
possesses. If she does not, she will have bartered her 
soul for a ‘ mess of pottage. ’ 



THE CONGRESS 


By M. K. Gandhi 
{September 15, 1920.) 

Never has the Congress been called upon to decide an 
issue so momentous as the one it was called upon to decide 
at its special session presided over by Lala La j pat RaL 
Never perhaps has the Congress witnessed such deter- 
mined opposition as was offered to the non-co-operation 
resolution. And yet never, within my experience, has a 
decisive majority listened with such respect and attention 
to the opposition argument as it did at the last session. 
Again never has there been such united opposition shown 
to a Subjects Committee resolution by the noted leaders 
of the people. 

Mrs. Besant has a fine record of service to India. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviyaji is a name to conjure with. He 
has to his credit an unbroken record of many years’ brilliant 
service to the country and an unblemished character. 
Mr. Das leads a party ever growing in influence and 
strength. I felt the late Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak’s absence most keenly at such a juncture. Mr. 
Baptista led the Deccan. Mr. Kasturi Ranga Ayengar, 
the talented editor of the Sindu, led the Madras 
Nationalist party. All these and many other leaders 
strenuously opposed the non-co-operation resolution. I 
warned that great audience against accepting my proposal 
unless they were prepared to suffer and were convinced 
that true non-co-operation was possible only through the 
t programme submitted by me. But the audience wanted 
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action, wanted suffering. The voting was elaborately 
registered. The Congress pandal was cleared for the 
purpose of voting. Lala'Lajpat Rai personally superintend- 
ed the operation. It lasted for six hours. All the provinces 
but the Central Provinces and the Berars voted m favour 
of my resolution. The Central Provinces gave for my pro- 
position 30 votes as against 33 for Babu Bipin Chandra 


PaPs. I give the figures below. 




For Res. 


For Amendment 

Bombay 

243 


93 

Madras 

161 


135 

Bengal 

551 


395 

U. P. 

259 


28 

Punjab 

254 


92 

Andhra 

59 


12 

Sindh 

36 


16 

Delhi 

59 


9 

Behar 

184 


28 

Burma 

14 


4 

C. P. 

30 


33 

Berars 

5 


28 


1855 


873 

My resolution adopted the 

principle of the whole 

of the Khilafat programme, 

even non-payment of 

taxes, and advised, for immediate 

adoption, boycott 

of titles and honorary 

offices, law 

courts by litigants, 

schools and colleges and reformed councils. Babu Bipin 

Chandra Pal proposed 

a mission 

to England to present 

our demands and meanwhile to establish national schools, 

formulate arbitration courts and not to boycott the coun- 
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cils. His resolution would have meant in effect seeking 
election to the councils and these probably adopting 
obstructive tactics. This meant a virtual postponement 
|of the real struggle to the next general election. The 
opposition therefore chiefly centred on the boycott of 
councils. And the Congress has decided by an over- 
whelming majority that the councils must be abandoned. 
I hope that those who do not believe that boycott of 
councils would postpone the attainment of Swarajya (let 
alone hastening it) will work with all their might to 
advance the purpose of the Congress. 

An analysis of the votes shows that the country wants 
non-co-operation. Mrs. Besant who consistently, fear- 
lessly and frankly opposed it, had very few adherents. I 
do not propose to examine the merits of the case at the 
present moment. My argument is before the country in 
favour of boycott of councils, schools and courts. Nothing 
I heard on the Congress platform has shaken my belief in 
the necessity or the efficacy of these steps. But I would 
respectfully address a few words to the majority and to 
the minority. 

To the majority I would say : The hour of the 
greatest triumph is the hour of the greatest humi- 
lity. The majority has taken upon its shoulders a 
tremendous responsibility. */ Every individual voter 
in favour of my proposal has certainly bound himself, if 
he is a parent, to withdraw his children from schools or 
colleges subject in any way to Government control. 
Every voter being a lawyer is bound at the earliest 
opportunity to suspend his practice and promote the 
cause of settlement of disputes by private arbitration. 
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Every candidate for ihe coancils, who has voted with 

the majority, has undertaken to withdraw his candida- 
ture, every such voter to refrain from voting at the 
elections. Every delegate voting with the majority has 
bound himself to stimulate hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving and in his own person to use only hand-spun 
and hand- woven cloth. Every one of the majority having 
accepted the principle of non-violence, self-sacrifice and 
discipline in regard to non-co-operation is bound to treat 
the minority with respect and fairness. We may not use 
physical or wordy violence against them. We must 
endeavour by our intensive practice and by scrupulously 
honourable methods to convert it to our views. Those 
who voted with the minority were either weak or not 
ready. Some few doubted the rightness of withdrawing 
children from schools for instance. But when they see 
schools being emptied, national schools springing into 
being, lawyers suspending practice and yet not starving, 
and the councils deserted at least by the best of nation- 
alists, they will soon begin to believe in the programme, 
loose their weakness and be themselves ready to adopt 
it. We need not therefore be impatient with the 
minority because it does not see eye to eye with us. 

To the minority I would say, they have lost in a fair 
fight. Unless now therefore it is a matter of conscience 
with them, they must come forward to prosecute the 
programme of non-co-operation in a most vigorous 
manner. ¥ Those who think that the majority has 
grievously erred are no doubt entitled to carry on a 
campaign of conversion of the majority to their views.) 
By far the largest number in the minority however have 
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accepted the principle of establishment of private arbitra- 
tion courts and national schools. They wanted only a 
postponement of the consideration of the boycott of 
councils. I venture to suggest to them that now that 
the majority has decided m favour of a quicker pace, the 
minority should accept the verdict and help to make the 
programme a success. 

Boycott of foreign goods finds a place in my resolution. 
I am sorry for it. I may not state how it came to find 
a place there. But as it did not conflict with my con- 
science, and in order to show my reasonableness, I under- 
took to move a resolution whose musical harmony was 
marred by a false note. Boycott of foreign cloth is 
included m Swadeshi. Boycott of all other foreign goods 
is a senseless proposition if only because it is a virtual 
impossibility. But if the introduction of the addendum 
stimulates us to sacrifice our luxuries and superfluities, it 
would have served a good purpose. It is certainly our 
right and duty to discard ever^^^thing foreign that is 
superfluous and even everything foreign that is necossaTu 
if we can produce or manufacture it in our country. 


MR. GANDHPS CONGRESS SPEECH 
{Beptemher IS, 1920,) 

Mr. Gandhi moved his resolution on Non-co-operation"^ 
with the following speech ; — 

I am aware, more than aware, of the grave respon- 

* Tbe following is the resolution on N. C. O moved by Mr. Gandhi — 
In view of the fact that on the Khilafat question both the Indian and Im- 
perial Governments have signally failed in their duty towards the Mussal- 
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sibility that rests on my shoulders in being privileged to 
move this resolution before this great assembly. I am 
aware that my difficulties, as also yours, increase if you 
are able to adopt this resolution. I am also aware that 
the adoption of my resolution will mark a definite change 
in the policy which the country has hithei"to adopted for 
the vindication of the rights that belong to it, and its 
honour. I am aware that a large number of our leaders 

mans of India, and the Prime Minister has deliberately broken his 
pledged word given to them and that it is the duty of every non-Moslem 
Indian in every legitimate manner to assist his Mussalraan brother in his 
attempt to remove the religious calamity that has overtaken him : 

And in view of the fact that m the matter of the events of the April of 
1919, both the said Governments have grossly neglected or failed to protect 
the innocent people of the Punjab and punish oflScers guilty of unsoldierly 
and barbarous behaviour towards them and have exonerated Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer who proved himself directly or indirectly responsible for the 
most of the official crimes and callous to the sufferings of the people placed 
under his administration, and that the debate in the House of Lords 
betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy with the people of India and showed 
virtual support of the systematic terrorism and frightfulness adopted in the 
Punjab and that the latest Viceregal pronouncement is proof of entire 
absence of repentance in the matters of the Khilafat and the Punjab : 

This Congress is of opinion that there can be no contentment m India 
without redress of the two aforementioned wrongs and that the only 
effectual means to vindicate national honour and to prevent a repetition of 
similar wrongs in future is the establishment of Swarajya. This Congress 
is further of opinion that there is no course left open for the people of 
India but to approve of and adopt the policy of progressive non-violent non- 
co-operation until the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is established. 

And inasmuch as a beginumg should be made by the classes who have 
‘ hitherto moulded and represented opinion and inasmuch as Government 
' consolidates its power through titles and honours bestowed on the people, 
through Schools controlled by it, its law courts and its legislative councils , 
.and inasmuch as it is desirable in the prosecution of the movement to take 
the minimum risk and to call for the least sacrifice compatible with 
»ihe atiaiument q£ the desired object, this Congress earnestly advises : — 
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who have given the time and attention to the affairs of 
my motherland, which I have not been able to give, are 
ranged against me. They think it a duty to resist the 
policy of revolutionising the Government policy at any 


(a) surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation from nomi- 
nated seats in local bodies , 

(&) refusal to attend Government Levees, Durbars, and other official 
and semi-official functions held by Government officials or in 
their honour , 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from Schools and Colleges owned, 
aided or controlled by Government and m place of such schools 
and colleges establishment of National Schools and Colleges in 
the various Provinces; 

(d) gradual boycott of British Courts by lawyers and litigants and 
establishment of private arbitration courts by their aid for the 
settlement of private disputes , 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring classes 
to offer themselves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia , 

(/) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election to the 
Reformed Councils and refusal on the part of the voters to vote 
for any candidate who may, despite the Congress advice, offer 
himself for election , 

{g) The boycott of foreign goods ; 

And inasmuch as non-co-operation has been conceived as a 
measure of discipline and self-sacrifice without which no nation 
can make real progress, and inasmuch as an opportunity should 
be given in the very first stage of non-co-operation to every man, 
woman, and child, for such discipline and self-sacrifice, this Con- 
gress advises adoption of Swadeshi m piecegoods on a vast scale, 
and inasmuch as the existing mills of India with indigenous 
capital and control do not manufacture sufficient yarn aud suffi- 
cient cloth for the requirements of the nation, and are not likely 
to do so for a long time to come, this Congress advises imme- 
diate stimulation of further manufacture on a large scale by 
means of reviving hand-spmmng in every home and hand- 
weaving on the part of the millions of weavers who have 
abandoned their ancient and honourable calling for want of en- 
couragement. 
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cost. Knowing that, I stand before you in fear of God 
and a sense of duty to put this before you for your hearty 
acceptance. 

Think Impartially 

I ask you to dismiss me, for the time being, from 
your consideration. I have been charged of saintliness 
and a desire for dictatorship. I venture to say that 
I do not stand before you either as a saint or a candi- 
date for dictatorship. I stand before you to present 
to you the results of my many years’ practical ex- 
perience in non-co-operation. I deny the charge that 
it is a new thing in the country. It has been accepted 
at hundreds of meetings attended by thousands of men, 
and has been placed in working order since the first of 
August by the Mussalmans, and many of the things 
in the programme are being enforced in a more or less 
intense form. I ask you again to dismiss personalities in 
the consideration of this important question, and bring to 
bear patient and calm judgment on it. But a mere 
acceptance of the resolution does not end the work. 
Every individual has to enforce the items of the resolu- 
tion in so far as they apply to him. I beseech you to 
give me a patient hearing. I ask you neither to clap nor 
. to hiss. I do not mind them so far as I am concerned, 
but clapping hinders the flow of thought, clapping and 
hissing hinder the process of correspondence between a 
•speaker and his audience. You will not hiss out of the 
stage any single speaker. For non-co-operation is a 
measure of discipline and sacrifice and it demands patience 
and respect for opposite views. And unless we were able 
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to evolve a spirit of mutual toleration for diametrically 
.opposite views, non-co-operation is an impossibility. Non- 
co-operation in an angry atmosphere is an impossibility. I 
have learnt through bitter experience the one supreme 
lesson to conserve my anger, and as heat conserved 
IS transmuted into energy, even so our anger controlled 
can be transmuted into a power which can move the 
world. To those who have been attending the Congress, 
as brothers in arms I ask what can be better discipline than 
that which we should exercise between ourselves. 

I have been told that I have been doing nothing but 
wreckage and that by bringing forward the resolution, I 
am breaking up the political life of the country. The 
Congress is not a party organisation. It ought to provide 
a platfrom for all shades of opinions, and a minority need 
,not leave this organisation, but may look forward 
to translate itself into a majority, in course of time, 
if its opinion commended itself to the country. Only let 
.no man in the name of the Congress advocate a policy 
which has been condemned by the Congress. And if 
you condemn my policy, I shall not go away from the 
Congress, but shall plead with them to convert the 
minority into a majority. 

Enforce Clear Repentence 

There are no two opinions as to the wrong done to the 
Khilafat. Mussalmans cannot remain as honourable men 
and follow their Prophet if they do not vindicate their 
honour at any cost. The Punjab has been cruelly, brutally 
treated, and inasmuch as one man in the Punjab was made 
to crawl on his belly, the whole of India crawled on her 
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belly, and if we are worthy sons and daughters of India, 
we should be pledged to remove these wrongs. * It is in 
order to remove these wrongs that the country is agitat- 
ing itself. But we have not been able to bend the Gov- 
ernment to our will. We cannot rest satisfied with a 
mere expression of angry feeling. You could not have 
heard a more passionate denunciation of the Punjab 
wrongs than in the pages of the Presidential address. 
If the Congress cannot wring justice from unwilling hands, 
how can it vindicate its existence and its honour ? How 
can it do so if it cannot enforce clear repentence, before 
receiving a single gift, however rich, from those blood- 
stained-hands. 

Extend the Spirit of Sacrifice 

I have therefore placed before you my scheme 
of non-co-operation to achieve this end and want 
you to reject any other scheme, unless you have delibera- 
tely come to the conclusion that it is a better scheme 
than mine. If there is a sufficient response to my scheme, 
I make bold to reiterate my statement that you can gain 
Swarajya in the course of an year. Not the passing of 
the resolution will bring Swarajya, but the enforcement of 
the resolution from day to day in a progressive manner, 
due regard being had to the condition m the country, 
vThere is another remedy before the country, and that is, 
drawing of the sword. If that was possible India would 
not have listened to the gospel of non-co-operation. \ I 
want to suggest to you that even if you want to arrest in- 
justice by methods of violence, discipline and self-sacrifice 
are necessary, I have not known of a war gained by a 
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rabble, but I have known of wars gained by disciplin- 
ed armies and if yon want to give battle to the British 
Government and to the combined power of Europe, we 
must train ourselves in discipline and self-sacrifice. 
I confess I have become impatient. I have seen that 
we deserve Swarajya to day, but we have not got 
the spirit of national sacrifice. We have evolved 
this spirit in domestic affairs, and I have come to ask 
you to extend it to other affairs. I have been travelling 
from one end to the other of the country to see whether 
the country has evolved the national spirit, whether at the 
altar of the nation it is ready to dedicate its riches, 
children, its all, if it was ready to make the initiatory 
sacrifice. Is the country ready ? Are the title- 
holders ready to surrender their titles ? Are parents 
ready to sacrifice literary education^, of their children 
for the sake of the country The schools and 
colleges are really a factory for turning out clerks 
for Government. > If the parents are not ready for the 
sacrifice, if title-holders are not r,eady, Swarajya is very 
nearly an impossibilty. No nation being under an- 
other nation can accept gifts and kick at the responsibi- 
lity attaching to those gifts, imposed by the conquering 
nation. Immediately the conquered country realised in- 
stinctively that any gift which might come to it is not for 
the benefit of the conquered but for the benefit of the con- 
queror, that moment it should reject every form of 
voluntary assistance to him. These are the fundamental 
essentials of success in the struggle for the independence 
of the country, whether within the Empire or without 
the Empire. I hold a real substantial unity between 
E 
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Hindus and Mussalmans infinitely superior to the British 
connection and if I had to make a choice between that 
unity and the British connection, I would have the first 
and reject other. I had to choose between the honour 
of the Punjab, anarchy, neglect of education, shutting out 
of all legislative activity, and British connection, I would 
choose the honour of the Punjab and all it meant, even 
anarchy, shutting out of all schools, etc., without slightest 
hesitation.! 

If you have the same feeling burning in you as in me 
for the honour of Islam and the Punjab then you will 
unreservedly accept my resolution. 

Boycott of Councils 

I now come to the burning topic viz., the boycott of 
the councils. Sharpest difference of opinion existed 
regarding this, and if the house has to divide on it, it must 
divide^ If it must divide you will consider that it must 
divide on one issue viz., whether Swarajya has to be gained 
through the councils or without the councils. If we utterly 
distrust the British Government and we know that they 
are utterly unrepentant, how can you believe that the 
councils will lead to Swarajya and not tighten the 
British hold on India ? 

Swadeshi 

I now come to Swadeshi. The boycott of foreign goods 
m included in the resolution. You have got here, I cali- 
fs an anomaly for which I am not originally responsible. 
But I have consented to it. I will not go into the history 
of how it found a place into the resolution, of which the 
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essence is discipline and self-sacrifice. Swadeshi means 
permanent boycott of foreign goods. It is therefore a 
matter of redundancy. But I have taken it in, because 
I could not reject it as a matter of conscience. I know, 
however, it is a physical impossibility. So long as we 
have to rely on the pins and needles — figurative and literal 
both — we cannot bring about a complete boycott of foreign 
goods, I do not hesitate to say this clause mars the 
musical harmony, if I may claim it without vanity, of the 
programme. I feel that these words do mar the symmetry 
of the programme. But I am not here for symmetry of 
th^ programme as for its workability. 

' I again ask you not to be influenced by personality. 
Reject out of your consideration any service that I have 
done. Two things only I claim. Laborious industry, 
great thought behind any programme, and unflinching 
determination to bring it about- You may take only those 
things from me, and bring them to bear on any pro- 
gramme that you adopt . ) 

THE SIN OF SECRECY 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(December 22, 1920J) 

One of the curses of India is often the sin of secrecy, 
^or fear of an unknown consequence we talk in whispers. 
Nowhere has this secrecy oppressed me more than in 
Bengal. Everybody wishes to speak to you * in privateJf 
The spectacle of innocent young men looking around, before 
opening their lips, to ^ee that no third party overhears 
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their conversation has given me the greatest 
gnef. Every stranger is suspected of belonging to the 
secret service. I have been warned to beware of strangers. 
The cup of my misery was filled when I was told that the 
unknown student who presided at the students’ meeting 
belonged to the secret service department. I could recall 
the names of at least two prominent leaders who are 
suspected in high Indian circles of being spies of the 
Government. 

I feel thankful to God that for years past I have come 
to regard secrecy as a sin more especially in politics. If 
we realised the presence of God as witness to all we say 
and do, we would not have anything to conceal from 
anybody on earth. For, we would not think unclean 
thoughts befo-re our Maker, much less speak them. It is 
uncleanness that seeks secrecy and darknesst^The tendency 
of human nature is to hide dirt, we do not want to 
see or touch dirty things : we want to put them out 
of sight. And so must it be with our speech. ! would 
suggest that we should avoid even thinking thoughts we 
would hide from the worlds.. 

This desire for secrecy has bred cowardice amongst us 
and has made us dissemble our speech. The best and 
the quickest way of getting nd of this corroding and 
degrading secret service is for us to make a final effort to 
think everything aloud, to have no privileged conversation 
with any soul on earth and to cease to fear the spy. We 
must ignore his presence and treat everyone as a friend 
entitled to know all our thoughts and plans. I know that 
I' have achieved most satisfactory results from evolving' 
the boldest of my plans in broad daylight. I have never. 
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lost a minute’s pea^^e for having detectives by my side. 
"The public may not know that I have been shadowed 
throughout my stay in India. That has not only not 
worried me but I have even taken friendly services from 
these gentlemen ; many have apologised for having to 
shadow me. As a rule what I have spoken in their 
presence has already been published to the world. The 
result is that now I do not even notice the presence of 
these men and I do not know that the government is 
much the wiser for having watched my movements 
through its secret agency *}Jdy opinion is that these agents 
accompany me as a matter of form or routine. They cer- 
tainly never bother me. 1 venture to make a present of my 
experience to every young man in Bengal and for that 
matter, in India. No one need think that my public 
position, and not my openness, saves me from offensive 
attention. It is the simplest thing to see that the moment 
you cease to dread the presence of the spy and therefore 
.refuse to treat him as such, that moment his presence 
ceases to offend you. Soon the government will feel 
ashamed to have its secret service department or, if it 
does not, the secret police will be sick of an occupation 
which serves no use. 

Non-co-operation is essentially a cleansing process. It 
deals with causes rather than symptoms. The detective 
department is a symptom of the secrecy which is the 
.cause. Removal of secrecy brings about the full dis- 
appearance of the secret service without further effort. 
The Press Act is a S 5 ’'mptom of the disease of cowardice. 
Jf w'e would boldly declare our intentions, the Press Act 
will die of inanition. The beginners will have to suffer 
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for their so-called daring, 1 hear that the Sefmnt of 
Calcutta has been served with a warning for its tenacity" 
to take over an article from Young India condensing 
Mr. Rajgopalachari*s admirable instructions to voters. I 
notice too that the most telling passages of my speech m 
Calcutta have been omitted by the press evidently for 
fear of the censor. I would far rather see a complete 
stoppage of a newspaper if the editor cannot without 
fear of the consequence freely express his sentiments or 
publish those which he approves. 

Non-co-operation while it gladly avails itself of the 
assistance that may be rendered by the press, it is, — ^has 
to be — by its^very nature independent of the press. There 
can be no doubt that every thought we print is being 
printed on sufferance. As soon as its circulation takes 
effect, the Government for the sake of its existence, wiH 
try to prohibit it. ^ We may not expect this or any govern- 
ment to commit suicide. It must either reform or repress^^ 

In the ordinary course repression must precede reform 
under a despotic government such as ours. The stoppage 
of the circulation of potent ideas that may destroy the 
government or compel repentance will be the least among 
the weapons in its repressive armoury. We must there- 
fore devise methods of circulating our ideas unless 
and until the whole press becomes fearless, defies con- 
sequences and publishes id.eas, even when it is in dis- 
agreement with them, just for the purpose of securing 
its freedom. An editor with an original idea or an 
effective prescription for India’s ills can easily write them 
out, a hundred hands can copy them, |aaiiy more can 
xead them put to thousands of listeners. i/I do hope there- 
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from that non-co-operation editors, at any rate, will norf: 
refrain from expressing therr thoughts for fear of the 
Press Act. They should regard it as sinful to keep their 
thoughts secret — a waste of energy to conduct a newspaper 
that cramps their thoughts. It is negation of one’s calling 
for an editor to have to suppress his best thoughts. 


MR. GANDHI’S CALCUTTA SPEECH 

(Decemier, 22, 1920.) 

[The following is a fairly full report of Mr. Gandhi’s important speech 
at Calcutta on the 13th December, 1920.] 

The Cry for Speeches in English 

The very fact, that so many of yon cannot understand 
Hindi which is bound to be the national medium of 
expression throughout Hindustan m gatherings of Indians 
belonging to different parts of the land, shows the depth 
of the degradation to which we have sunk, and points to 
the supreme necessity of the non-co-operation movement 
which is intended to lift us out of that condition. This 
Government has been instrumental in degrading this great 
nation in various ways, and it is impossible to be free from 
it without co-operation amongst ourselves which is in 
turn impossible without a national medium of expression. 

Non-violent Progressive Non-co-operation 

But I am not here to day to plead for that medium 
I aim to plead for the acceptance by the country of the 
programme of non-violent, progressive, non-co-operation. 
Now all the words that I have used here are absolutely 
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necessary and the two adjectives * progressive ' and ‘ non- 
violent * are integral part of a whole. I'With me non-vio- 
lence is part of my religion, a matter oi creed. But with 
the great number of Mussalmans non-violence is a policy, 
with thousands, if not millions of Hindus, it is equally a 
matter of policy. But whether it is a creed or a 
policy, it is utterly impossible for you to finish the 
programme for the enfranchisement of the millions of 
India, without recognising the necessity and the value of 
non-viojence. Violence may for a moment avail to secure 
a certain measure of success but it could not in the long 
run achieve any appreciable result. On the other hand 
all violence would prove destructive to the honour and 
self-respect of the nation. The blue books issued by the 
Government of India show that inasmuch as we have 
used violence, military expenditure has gone up, not pro- 
portionately but in geometrical progression. The bonds 
of our slavery have been forged all the stronger for our 
having offered violence.\ And the whole history of British 
rule in India is a demonstration of the fact that we have 
never been able to offer successful violence. Whilst there- 
fore I say that rather than have the yoke of a Government 
that has so emasculated us, I would welcome violence, I 
would urge with all the emphasis that I can command 
that India will never be able to regain her own by methods 
of violence. 

The Swaraj of My Ideal 

Lord Ronaldshay who has done ihe the honour of 
reading my booklet on Home Rule has warned my coun- 
trymen against engaging themselves in a struggle for £ 
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Swaraj such as is described in that booklet. Now though 
I do not want to withdraw a single word of it, I would 
say to you on this occasion that I do not ask India to 
follow out to-day the methods prescribed in my booklet. 
If they could do that, they would have Home Rule not in 
a year but in a day, and India by realising that ideal 
wants to acquire an ascendency over the rest of the 
world But it must remain a day-dream more or less for 
the time being.^C What I am doing to-day is that I am 
giving the country a pardonable programme, not for the 
abolition of law courts, posts, telegraphs and of railways, 
but for the attainment of Parliamentary Swaraj. I am 
telling you to do that so long as we do not isolate our- 
selves from this Government, we are co-operating with it 
through schools, law courts and councils, through service 
civil and military and payment of taxes and foreign trade* 

Why Progessive 

The moment this fact is realised and non-co-operation 
is effected, this Government must totter to pieces. If I 
knew that the masses were prepared for the whole pro- 
gramme at once, I would not delay in putting it at once 
to work. It is not possible, at the present moment, to 
prevent the masses from bursting out into wrath against 
those who come to execute the law ; it is not possible 
that the military would lay down their arms without the 
slightest violence. If that were possible to-day, I would 
propose all the stages of non-co-operation to be worked 
simaltaneously. But we have not secured that control 
over the masses ! We have us eles sly frittered^away precious 
jr^ars of the nation’s life in mastering a language which 
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we need least for winning our liberty, we have frittered 
away all those years in learning liberty from Milton 
and Shakespeare, in deriving inspiration from the pages 
of Mill, whilst liberty could be learnt at our doors|:r We 
have thus succeeded in isolating ourselves from the masses : 
we have been Westernised. We have failed these 35 years 
to utilise our education in order to permeate the masses. 
We have sat upon the pedestal and from there delivered 
harangues to them in a language they do not understand 
and we see to-day that we are unable to conduct large 
gatherings in a disciplined manner. And discipline is the 
essence of success, Here is therefore one reason why I 
have introduced the word ‘progressive’ in the Non-co- 
operation Resolution. Without any impertinence I may 
say that I understand the mass mind better than any one 
amongst the educated Indians. I contend that the masses 
are not ready for suspension of payment of taxes. They 
have not yet learnt sufficient self-control. If I was sure 
of non-violence on their part I would ask them to suspend 
payment to-day and not waste a single moment of the 
nation’s time. With me the liberty of India has become 
a passion.. Liberty of Islam is as dear to me. I wouM 
not therefc^e delay a moment if I found that the whole of 
the programme could be enforced at once. 

Why Non-violent 

It grfcvea me to miss the faces of dear and revered 
ieadecs in this as^rabiy. We miss here the trumpet voice 
of Smendranath Banerji who has rendered inestimable 
sefvice to the country^ And though we stand as poles 
asunder to-day, though we may have sharp differences with 
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him, we must express them with becoming restraint I do 
not ask you to give up a single iota of principle, I urge 
non-violence in language and m deed. If non-violence 
is essential in our dealings with the Government, it is 
more essential in our dealings with our leaders. And it 
grieves me deeply to hear of recent instances of violence 
reported to have been used! in East Bengal against our own 
people, I was pained to hear that the ears of a man who' 
had voted at the recent elections had been cut, and night 
soil had been thrown into the bed of a man who had 
stood as a candidate. Non-co-operation is never going to 
succeed in this way. It will not succeed unles we create 
an atmosphere of perfect freedom, unless we prize our 
opponents/ liberty as much as our own. The liberty of 
faith, conscience, thought and action which we claim for 
ourselves must be conceded equally to others. Non-co- 
operation is a process of purification and We must conti- 
nually try to touch the hearts of those who differ from 
US, their minds, and their emotions, but never their bodies.. 
Discipline and restraint are the cardinal principles of our 
conduct and I warn you against any sort of tyrannical 
social ostracism. I was deeply grieved therefore to hear 
of the insult offered to a dead body in Delhi and feel that 
if.it was the action of non-co-operators they have disgrac- 
ed themselves and their creed. \ I repeat we canno% 
deliyeif our land through violence.^ 

Swaraj in One Year 

It was not a joke when I said on the congress platform 
that Swaraj could be established in one year if there was 
sufficient response from the nation* Three months of this- 
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year are gone. If we arc true to our salt, true to our 
nation, true to the songs we sing, if we are true to the 
Bhagwad Gita and the Koran, we would finish the pro- 
gramme in the remaining nine months and deliver Islam, 
the Punjab and India. 

^ I have proposed a limited programme workable within 
one year, having especial regard to the educated classes. 
We seem to be labouring undet* the illusion that we cannot 
possibly live without councils, law courts and schools pro- 
vided by the Government. The moment we are disillu- 
sioned we have Swaraj*. ' It is demoralising both for 
government and the governed that a hundred thousand 
pilgrims should dictate terms to a nation composed of 
three hundred millions. ^ And how is it they can thus dic- 
tate terms ? It is because we have been divided and they 
have ruled. I have never forgotten Humes’ frank con- 
fession that the British Government was sustained by the 
policy of Divide and Rule”. Therefore it is that I have 
laid stress upon Hindu Moslem Unity as one of the most 
important essentials for the success of Non-co-operation"^ 
But it should be no lip unity nor hania unity, it should 
be a unity broad-based on a recognition of the heart. If 
we want to save Hinduism I say, for God’s sake, do not 
seek to bargain with the Mussalmans."-^' I have been going 
^bout with Maulana Shaukat Ali all these months, but I 
|iave not so much as whispered anything about the protec- 
tion of the cow^Jf My alliance with the Ali Brothers is one 
.of honour. I feel that I am on my honour, the whole of 
Hinduism is on its honour, and if it will not be found 
wanting, it will do its duty towards the Mussalmans of 
India. Any bargaining would be degrading to us. Light 
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brings light not darkness, and nobility done with a noble 
purpose will be twice rewarded. It will be God alone 
who can protect the cow. Ask me not to day, ‘what about 
the cow’, ask me after Islam is vindicated through India'. 
Ask the Rajas what they do to entertain their English 
guests. Do they not provide beef and champaigrie for 
their guests ? Persuade them first to stop cow killing and 
then think of bargaining with Mussalmans. And how are 
we Hindus behaving ourselves towards the cow and her 
progeny ? Do we treat her as our religion requires us ? 
Not till we have set our own house in order and saved 
the cow from the Englishmen, have we the right to 
plead on her behalf with the Mussalmans. And the best 
way of saving the cow from them is to give them un- 
conditional help in their hour of trouble. 

The Lesson from The Punjab 

Similarly what do we owe the Punjab ? ^The 
whole of India was made to crawl on her belly inas- 
much as a single Punjabi was made to crawl in that dirty 
lane in Amritsar ;^the whole womanhood of India was 
unveiled inasmuch as the innocent women of Manian- 
walla were unveiled by an insolent officer ; and Indian 
childhood was dishonoured in that the school-children 
of tender age were made to walk four times a .day to 
stated plaoes within the martial area in the Punjab and 
to salute the Union Jack, through the effect of which 
order, two children, seven years old, died of sun stroke 
having been made to wait in the noon-day sun. ^ In my 
opinion it is a sin to attend the schools and colleges con- 
ducted under the aegis of this Government so long as ft 
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has not purged itself of these crimes by proper repentance. 
We may not with any sense of self-respect plead before 
the courts of the Government when we remember that it 
was through the Punjab Courts that innocent men were 
sentenced to be imprisoned and hanged. We become 
participators in the crime of the Government by volun- 
tarily helping it or being helped by it. 

The women of India have intuitively understood the 
spiritual nature of the struggle. Thousands have attended 
to listen to the message of non-violent non-co-operation 
and have given me their precious ornaments for the pur- 
pose of advancing the cause of Swaraj, Is it any wonder 
if I believe the possibility of gaining Swaraj within a year 
after all these wonderful demonstrations ? I would be 
guilty of want of faith in God if I underrated the signi- 
ficance of the response from the women of India. I hope 
that the students will do their duty. The country certain- 
ly expects the lawyers who have hitherto led public agita- 
tion to recognise the new awakening. 

Conclusion 

I have used strong language but I have done so with 
the greatest deliberation. I am not actuated by any feel- 
ing of revenge. I do not consider Englishmen as my 
enemy. I recognise the worth of many. I enjoy the pri- 
vilege of having many English friends, but I am a deter- 
mined enemy of the English rule as is conducted at present 
%4nd if the power — ta‘pasya~oi one man could destroy it, 
I would certainly destroy it, if it could not be mended. 
An Empire that stands for injustice and breach of faith 
does not deserve to stand if its custodians will not repent 
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and Non-co-operation has been devised in order to enable 
the nation to compel justice. 

I hope that Bengal will take her proper place in this 
movement of self-purification. Bengal began swadeshi and 
national education when the rest of India was sleeping. I 
hope that Bengal will come to the front in this movement 
for gaining Swaraj and gaining justice for the Khilafat 
and the Punjab through purification and self-sacrifice. 


^ IN THE THROES OF A NEW BIRTH ’ 

[At a monster meeting of students held in Mirzapur Ipai^'^alcuUa^' 
"Mr. Gandhi spoke as follows : — ] 

Mr. Chairman and friends,— Let me congratulate the 
students of Bengal on the very magnificent response they 
have returned to the call of the country. I knew that the 
students of Calcutta were waiting for my friend, Mr. C. R. 
Das, to give them the lead. I congratulate him upon his 
having given you the lead and I congratulate you, the 
students of Bengal, upon having followed that lead. But 
you know as well as I do that the task for him and for 
you has only just commenced. We are in the throes of a 
new birth and we are experiencing all the difficulties and 
ail the pains that attend a new birth. It is not enough for 
him, it is not enough for India that you have emptied the 
Colleges.'^It is absolutely necessary that you must not 
return to the colleges and schools that you have aban- 
'doned^nd it is necessary for him to find out for you the 
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work that yon should do during this period of probation^ 
during this period of purification. 

The Only Way 

It has now become necessary for Mr. C- R. Das and for 
you to put your heads together and devise means whereby 
you may complete the work that you have begun. Any 
way, you, the students, who have withdrawn from the 
Government and Government-aided schools have com- 
pleted your work. But in order that that work may be 
sustained, that that work may be continued, and in order 
that your services may be harnessed for the attainment 
of Swaraj, it is necessary to find out the ways and means. 
And I cannot describe to you how much it grieves 
me to find that, whilst the student world has responded 
so nobly, the professors and educationists and the trustees 
of the great educational institutions of Bengal are not 
giving the lead they should have. ^ In drawing your 
attention and their attention to this fact, I do not wish to 
be understood as casting any reflection upon them, or 
their love for the country. I know, I am convinced, they 
believe that you have erred. I know that they believe 
that Mr, Das has erred in asking you not to seek shelter 
behind your conscience but to respond to the call of the 
nation. They believe that I am grievously in error in 
having presented Non-co-operation to the country, and 
they sincerely believe that I am still more grievously in 
error in having advised the students to boycott Govern- 
ment educational intitutions. 

But in spite of all the experience that I have gone 
through, in spite of all that I have heard and read, and 
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in spite of all the reverence that I tender to our elders and 
our leaders, I am here to confess before you that I am 
more than ever convinced of the correctness of the step 
that I have suggested to the country. I am more than 
ever convinced that, if we desire to establish the Swaraj 
of our choice, if we Want to retrieve the lost honour of 
India, if we want to retrieve the honour of Islam which 
is trembling in the balance, it is absolutely neces- 
sary for us to tell this Government that it shall not 
receive any help from us, nor will we receive any help 
from a Government which has forfeited all confidence. I 
know those of you who are sceptics will tell me or tell 
yourselves, that you have heard this kind of talk many 
a time from such platforms : it is true. But Max 
Muller has told us — ^he has paraphrased a Sanskrit 
proverb — that a truth always bears repetition until it 
has gone home, and I propose to reiterate this truth in 
the ears of my countrymen — to reiterate this truth before 
our kaders till it goes home, till they respond to it. I am 
here to repeat what I have said from so many platforms 
that India will not regain her lost honour — her lost 
freedom — until India has responded to the call of Non- 
co-operation.' It is not possible for Indians, constituted as 
we are, to give battle to this great Government on any 
other terms. 

The Genesis of Non-Co-Opekation 

Non-co-operation is bred in the very marrow of every 
Indian, and if you want to know why the crores and 
millions of the masses have responded to the call of Non- 
co-operation as they have never responded to any other 

S 
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call, it IS not because I gave voice to that call. Non-co- 
operation is born, is bred in them — it is part of every 
religion it is part of Hmdusim — it is part of Islam, and 
it is for that reason that, fallen though v^e are, helpless 
though we feel ourselves to be, Non-co-operation has 
awakened us from this long sleep. Non-co-operation has 
given us faith, has given us courage, has given us hope, 
and strength. 

The Reason for Scepticism 

And if our educated leaders have not yet responded to 
the call of Non-co-operation, let me say with all the 
humility that I can command that they are sceptics, they 
have not the religious fire of the people and the masses. 
They are saturated m modern civilisation, or as we call it 
Western civilization. I have used the term Western civi- 
lization. But I want you and myself this evening 
to distinguish between the two. I want to make 
it clear that I am no hater of the West, i am 
thankful to the West for many a thing. I have learnt 
from Western literature. But I am here to confess 
to you that I am thankful to modern civilisation for teach- 
ing me that, if I want India to rise to its fullest height, I 
must tell my countrymen frankly that, after years and 
years of experience of modern civilisation, I have learnt 
one lesson from it and that is that we must shun it at ail 
costs. What IS that modern civilisation ? It is the wor- 
ship of the material, it is the worship of the brute in us-— 
it is unadulterated materialism, and modern civilization is 
nothing if it does not think at every step of the triumph 
of material civilisation. 
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And if I did not know my country, if I did not know 
the mass mind, I would also have erred, and I would also 
have been misled, even as I contend that educated India 
has been misled. You, my countrymen, know that I have 
lived for 20 years in the midst of modern activity — I 
have lived in a country which has copied everything 
that is modern. I have lived m a country which is 
pulsating with new life. South Africa contains some of the 
bravest of men on the face of the earth and I have seen 
modern civilisation worked by that nation at its best; and 
I am here to tell you, the youngmen of Bengal, and I am 
here to tell my educated leaders, that my experience of 
modern civilisation, worked at its best, told me m empha- 
tic terms in the year 1908 : God save India from that 
modern curse”. This is a lesson that I have learnt m 
South Africa though it is the lesson that 1 have followed 
up since 1908, and which slowly but surely I have been 
preaching in season and out of season during ray five 
years’ stay in India. Aad it was my faith in our 
ancient civilisation — it was my faith in oar simplicity, — 
it was my faith m the inborn religious instincts of 
every Indian — be he a Hindu or be he a Mahoraedan, 
Christian, Parsi or Jew — it is that faith m me which has 
sustained me throughout all the dark days of scoffing, of 
scepticism, and of opposition. 

A Religious Battle 

I know that opposition stares you and stares me in the 
face even to-day. We have just broken the ground, but 
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it is true that if we are going to win this great battle 
that you, the people of Calcutta, commenced in September 
of last year, we shall have to continue as we have begun in 
full faith. 1 am not ashamed to repeat before you who 
seem to be nurtured in modern traditions — who seem to 
be filled with the writings of modern writers, I am not 
ashamed to repeat before you that this is a religious bat- 
tle. I am not ashamed to repeat before you that this is 
an attempt to revolutionise the political outlook — that 
this is an attempt to spiritualise our politics^, _ And the 
more we have of it, I ^assure you, the greater progress we 
shall make towards our goal. It is because I believe that 
the mass mind of India is to-day ready, it is because I 
believe that the mass mind of India is tired o f this Brit ish 
rule in its present form that I have made bold to say that 
Swaraj is easily attainable within one year. 

SwAEAj IN Eight Months 

Four months of this one year have already gone by, 
and my faith has never burnt as brightly as it burns 
to-night, as I am talking to the young men of Bengal. 
You have given me greater hope, you have given me 
greater courage — you have given me greater strength. 
May God grant that Shaukat Ali and Mahoramad AH 
and I will live to erect this flag of Swaraj inside this 
year ! But if it is the will of God that my ashes should be 
placed in the Ganges water before the eight months of the 
year is out, I shall die with the conviction that you will 
see to it that Swaraj is secured before this year is out. 

This IS not as difficult as you may imagine. The 
difficulty lies with our conviction. The difficulty lies in 
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our believing that we want to have lessons in Swaraj in 
the council hall. The difficulty lies in our believing that 
we cannot get Swaraj until we have passed through a 
sixteen years’ course of education, and if we believe in 
all these things I shall be free to confess that we should 
require a century to get Swaraj. But it is because I 
believe that we need not these things, but we need faith, 
courage and strength and it is because I believe that the 
masses have got all these things to-day that I believe that 
Swaraj is attainable within this year. 

Inida of the Masses 

And what does the appeal of the Congress mean ? The 
Congress appeal means that you and I, that the whole of 
educated India, the whole of the mercantile community 
of India — a mere drop in the ocean of millions of people 
of India, the artisans and the agriculturists — have a test 
placed before them. And believe me that the Congress 
will isolate India and wrest Swaraj from insolent hands 
and establish the flag of Freedom, if possible with your 
assistance, even without your assistance if need be. The 
whole of India is not concentrated in the educated India 
of to-day. India can sustain its hope, even if the whole 
of educated India were to remain sceptic, were to remain 
without hope, and faith, and courage, and strength* It is 
that faith which sustains me. But I am hoping that if 
-the student world and if the students of Bengal remain 
true to their vow, I am hoping that the professors and 
the trustees and the educationists of Bengal and India 
-will respond to the call and their winter of discontent will 
be turned by you into the summer of hope. 
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No Base Copy 

I ask you, the young men of Bengal, to abide by the de- 
cision that you have come to — no matter what happens. I 
know that Mr. C. R. Das is going to remain true to his 
promise. He has already received a promise of Rs. 10,000' 
to be given to him now and ten thousand annual contri- 
bution from a great Bengali, He has received certain 
promises from the Marwaris — the domiciled Marwans of 
Calcutta and he is going to receive many more promises, 
so far as the finance is concerned, but finance is the least 
part of the difficulty. He has to find out a habitation for 
having the college located. He has to find out better 
professors. And I ask you students who have non-co- 
operated not to set before yourselves the old standard, 
even as this Swaraj of our dream is not to be a base copy 
of what we have to-day. So will you please see that what 
you get m the shape of a new college is not to be a base 
copy of what you have to-day. You will not look to brick 
and mortar. You Will not look to benches and chairs for 
inspiration, you will look to character. You will look to 
sterling character in your professors and in your teachers 
for inspiration. You will look to your own determination 
to give you the necessary impetus and necessary inspira- 
tion, And I promise you that you will then not be 
disappointed, but if you believe that Mr. Das is going ta 
present you with noble buildings, if you believe that he is 
going to give every ease and luxury to which you have 
been hithereto used, you will certainly be disappointed. 

A New Gospel 

I have come this evening to present before jon a 
newer gospel, a better gospel. If you are determined to 
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attain Swaraj inside of twelve months, if you are deter- 
mined to help to attain Swaraj within one year, then I 
ask you to make the way of those who have dedicated 
their lives to the attainment of Swaraj easier and clearer 
by accepting the advice that I am about to tender to you. 
If you believe that Swaraj can be attained by continuing 
your colleges and schools precisely in the same manner as 
the institutions that you have left are being conducted, 
you are sadly mistaken. No country in the world has 
gamed its liberty — has seen a new birth without difficul- 
ties, without pain, without sacrifice. And what is 
sacrifice ? The right meaning of sacrifice I learnt in my 
youth was that it meant making sacred, making holy. 
Non-co-operation is a process of purification, and if a 
suspension of ordinary routine is necessary for the purpose 
of that purification, that has to be done. I know, if I know 
Bengal at all, that you will not shirk it and you will 
respond. 

The Duty of Spinning 

Our education has been the most deficient in two 
things. Those who formed our education code neglected 
the training of the body and the soul. You are not receiving 

the education of the soul 

. . . . Non-co-operation is nothing less and nothing 
more than withdrawing from participation m the evil 
th at this Government is doing and continuing to do. And 
if we are withdrawing from evil conscientiously, delibera- 
tely, it means that we are walking with our face towards 
God. That completes or begins the soul training. But 
seeing that our bodily education has been neglected, and 
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seeing that India has become enslaved because India 
forgot the spinning wheel, and because India sold herself 
for a mess of pottage, I am not afraid to place before you, 
the young men of Bengal, the spinning wheel for adoption. 
And let a training in spinning and production of as much 
yarn as you can ever do constitute your main purpose and 
your main training during this year of probation. Let 
your ordinary education commence after Swaraj is estab- 
lished, but let every young man, and every girl of Bengal 
consider it to be their sacred duty to devote all their time 
and energy to spinning. I have drawn attention to the 
parallel, that presents itself before us, from the war. 

War Service 

Those of you who know anything about what was go- 
ing on in England will recall those days of the War when 
every boy and every girl had suspended their education — 
ordinary education, and were put upon such national 
work as was necessary for the purpose of the War. They 
were put upon simple tailoring, upon making badges and 
what was done even here ? I recall many a home where 
even little children were put to work and the Govern- 
ment looked upon ray activity with sympathy, with 
attention and approval, when I presented to the youths 
of Kaira the opportunity of fighting on the battle field 
.even though their parents might be against it. Times 
have changed and I am now twitted for asking young men 
who have got heads on their shoulders and who have 
conscience in their hearts — I am twitted for asking these 
young men and girls and for having the audacity to tell 
them that they should rather obey the voice of their cons- 
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cience than the voice or commands of even their 
parents. But I say to the young men and young girls of 
Bengal that if your voice, the vioce of your conscience, tells 
you that during this year of probation you should devote 
your energy and attention to the attainment of Swaraj, then 
you will believe me when I tell you that it is impossible 
to arrive at a complete boycott of foreign cloth or foreign 
goods until and unless we employ every man, 
woman and child on spinning yarn. We have spun many 
a yarn during all these long 35 years on the Congress 
platform. Let us now spin the truest yarn that India 
wants, and let me tell you that, if you want to feed the 
hungry, to cloth the naked, there is no other way out of 
the difficulty but spinning for the whole of India. And 
so I ask you, young men of Bengal, to accept the privilege 
that I place at your feet. And if we can bring about a 
complete boycott of foreign cloth, we sterilise the activity 
of the fifty-five members of the House of Commons that 
Lancashire contributes to it, we sterilise the activities of 
ambitious Japan who has her eyes fixed and set upon 
India. You will not gain your economic freedom, as the 
’Congress has told you, until India becomes self-contained 
so far as her food and clothing are concerned. We can 
*do without all things but we cannot do without food and 
clothing. A vast country like India, 1900 miles long and 
1500 miles broad, cannot possibly become self-contained 
by any other means than the means of old. If you want 
to do penance for what Bengal did and what the whole 
of India did during the East India Company’s regime^ 
even then you have no other remedy — no other penance 
.open to you but to revive those noble arts and industries 
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and to present India with sufficient yarn, so that the 
prices of cloth and clothing may both go down and so 
that India may not have to depend upon foreigners for 
her special needs. 

An Economic Necessity 

So, young men of Bengal, if you will work in order to 
gain Swaraj withm one year, you will accept the advice 
of a man who has conducted a series of experiments, to 
whom this gospel came in the year 1908, and who has not 
yet been ousted from it by a hair’s breadth. “■ The more I 
have studied the economics of India, the more I have 
listened to the mill- owners of India, the more convinced 
I have become that until we introduce the spinning wheel 
in every home of India, the economic salvation and free- 
dom of India IS an impossibility. \ Go to any mill-owner 
you like, he will tell you that it will require fifty years 
if India is to become self-contained, so far as cloth supplies 
are concerned, if she has to depend upon her mills alone. 
And let me supplement the information by telling you 
that to-day hundreds and thousands of weavers are weav- 
ing and are able to weave home-spun yarn, but they have 
to fall back upon foreign yarn because mills cannot supply 
them. So I ask the young friends of Bengal who have 
left their colleges to go forward in hope and courage and 
take up this neglected training of the hand for at least 
the time that we have not attained Swaraj and then think 
of anything else. 

The Need for Hindustani 
I have suggested another thing. You and I, and every 
one of us has neglected the true education that we should 
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have received in our national schools. It is impossible for 
the young men of Bengal, for the young men of Gujarat, 
for the young men of the Deccan, to go to the Central 
Provinces, to go to the United Provinces, to go to the 
Punjab and all those vast tracts of India which speak 
nothing but Hindustani, and therefore I ask you to learn 
Hindustani also in your leisure hours — the hours that 
you may be able to save after spinning. And if you will 
learn these things you can learn both spinning and Hin- 
dustani in two months. An intellgent, gentle lad, a 
patriotic and hardworking lad, I promise you, can learn 
both these in two month’s time. And then you are free 
to go out to your villages — you are free to go to every 
part of India but Madras, and be able to speak your mind 
to the masses. Do not consider for one moment that you 
can possibly make English a common medium of expres- 
sion between masses. Twenty-two crores of Indians know 
Hindustani — they do not know any other language. And 
if you want to steal into the hearts of 22 crores of Indians, 
Hindustani is the only language open to you. If you will 
do but these two things, during this year, during these 
nine months, believe me, you will have, by the time you 
have finished, acquired courage and acquired strength 
which you do not posses to-day. I know thousands of 
students — black despair stares them in the face if they 
are told that they cannot get Government employ. If you 
are bent upon ending or mending the Government how 
do you propose to get Government employ ? If you do 
not want to fall back upon Government, what is your 
English knowledge worth ? I do not wish to underrate 
the literary value of the English language. I do not wish 
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to underrate the vast treasures that are buried in the 
English books. I do not want to suggest to you that we 
have overrated the importance of the English language 
but I do venture to suggest to you that the English lang- 
uage finds very little place in the economy of Swaraj. 

All for the Motherland 

You do not need to increase the stock of English words 
in order to gain Swaraj and so I have suggested to the young- 
men of Gujarat that they should suspend their literary 
training in English for these nine or twelve months and 
devote their time and their leisure to learning spinning 
and to learning Hindusthani and then place themselves at 
the disposal of India, and join the National Service that is 
going to be formed. You are not going to respond to the 
great constitution that the Congress has given unless we 
have got an army of workers penetrating the seven and a 
half lakhs of villages with which India is studded, if we 
are going to set up a rival organisation in every village of 
India, if we are going to have a representative of the 
Congress in every village of India ; we cannot do so until 
and unless the youngmen of India respond to the Mother- 
land. The privilege to pay is yours. The call to-day has 
.come to the young men of Bengal and the rest of India. I 
hope, I have every confidence, that all the young men and 
all the young girls of India will respond to this sacred 
.call. I promise that before the year is out you will not 
have regretted the day that you set your heart upon these 
two things, and you will find at the end of the chapter 
that what I am saying to you to-night has come true, that 
you have vindicated the honour of India, you have 
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vindicated the honour of Islam, you have vindicated the 
honour of the whole nation and established Swaraj. May 
God grant you, the young men and the young girls of 
Bengal, the necessary courage, the necessary hope, the 
necessary confidence to go through the sacred period of 
purification and sacrifice. May God help you. 


TO EVERY ENGLISHMAN IN INDIA 
{October 27, 1920.) 

Dear Friend 

I wish that every Englishman will see this appeal and 
give thoughtful attention to it. 

Let me introduce myself to you. In my humble 
opinion, no Indian has co-operated with the British 
Govenment more than I have for an unbroken period of 
twenty-nine years of public life in the face of circumstances 
that might well have turned any other man into a rebel. 
I ask you to believe me when I tell you that my co-opera- 
tion was not based on the fear of the punishments 
provided by your laws or any other selfish motives .‘^Tt was 
free and voluntary co-operation based on the belief that 
the sum total of the activity of the British Government 
W’’as for the benefit of India.j^I put my life in peril four 
times for the sake of the Empire ; — at the time of the 
Boer War when I was in charge of the Ambulance Corps 
whose work was mentioned in General Buller’s dispatches, 
at the time of the Zulu revolt in Natal when I was in 
charge of a similar corps, at the time of the commence- 
ment of the late war when I raised an Ambulance corps 
and as a result on the strenuous training had a severe 
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attack of pleurisy and lastly, in fulfilment of my promise 
to Lord Chelmsford at the War Conference in Delhi, I 
threw myself m such an active recruiting campaign 
in Kaira District involving long and trying marches, 
that I had an attack of dysentery which proved 
almost fatal, I did all this in the full belief that 
acts such as mine must gain for my country an 
equal status in the Empire. So late as last December 
I pleaded hard for a trustful co-operation. I fully 
believed that Mr. Lloyd George would redeem his 
promise to the Mussalmans and that the revelations 
of the official atrocities m the Punjab would secure 
full reparation for the Punjabis. But the treachery of 
Mr. Lloyd George and its appreciation by you, and the 
condonation of the Punjab atrocities have completely 
shattered my faith in the good intentions of the Govern- 
ment and the nation which is supporting it. 

But though my faith in your good intentions is gone, I 
recognise your bravery, and I know that what you will 
not yield to justice and reason, you will gladly yield to 
bravery. 

%J See what this Empire means to India: — 

Exploitation of India’s resources for the benefit of Great 
Britain, 

An ever-increasing military expenditure, and a civil 
service the most expensive m the world, 

Extravagant working of every department in utter 
disregard of India’s poverty, 

Disarmament and consequent emasculation of a whole 
nation lest an armed nation might imperil the lives of a 
handful of you in our midst, 
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TralBc in intoxicating liquors and drugs for the purpose 
of sustaining a top-heavy administration, 

Progressively repressive legislation in order to suppress 
an evergrowing agitation seeking to give expression to a 
nation’s agony, 

Degrading treatment of Indians residing m your domi- 
nions, and 

You have shown total disregard of our feelings by 
glorifying the Punjab administration and flouting the 
Mussalman sentiment! 

I know you would not mind if we could fight and 
wrest the sceptre from your hands. You know that we 
are powerless to do that, for you have ensured our incapa- 
city to fight in open and honourable battle. Bravery on the 
battlefield is thus impossible for us. Bravery of the soul 
still remains open to us. I know you will respond to 
that also. I am engaged m evoking that bravery. Non- 
co-operation means nothing less than training m self- 
sacrifice. Why should we co-operate with you when we 
know that by your administration of this great country, 
we are being daily enslaved m an increasing degree. This 
response of the people to my appeal is not due to 
my personality, I would like you to dismiss me, and 
for that matter the All Brothers too, from your 
consideration. My personality will fail to evoke any 
response to an anti-Muslim cry if I were foolish enough to 
raise it, as the magic name of the Ali Brothers would fail 
to inspire the Mussalmans with enthusiasm if they were 
madly to raise an anti-Hindu cry. People flock m their 
thousands to listen to us because we to-day represent the 
voice of a nation groaning under your iron heels. The 
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All Brothers were your friends as I was, and still am. My 
religion forbids me to bear any ill-will towards you. T 
would not raise my hand against you even if I had the 
power. I expect to conquer you only by my suffering. 
The Ali Brothers will certainly draw the sword, if they 
could, in defence of their religion and their country.^, But 
they and I have made common cause with the people of 
India in their attempt to voice their feelings and to find a 
remedy for their distress. 

You are in search of a remedy to suppress this rising 
ebulition of national feeling. I venture to suggest to you 
that the only way to suppress it is to remove the causes. 
You have yet the power. You can repent of the wrongs 
done to Indians. You can compel Mr. Lloyd George to 
redeem his promises. I assure you he has kept many 
escape-doors. You can compel the Viceroy to retire in 
favour of a better one, you can revise your ideas about Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer. You can com- 
pel the Government to summon a conference of the 
recognised leaders of the people, duly elected by 
them and representing all shades of opinion so as to devise 
means for granting Swaraj in accordance with the wishes 
of the people of India, 

But this you cannot do unless you consider every 
Indian to be in reality your equal and brother. I ask for no 
patronage, I merely point out to you, as a friend, an honour- 
able s®lation of a grave problem. The other solution ^ 
namelyirepressicn, is open to you. I prophesy that it will 
fail. It has begun already. The Government has already 
imprisoned two brave men of Panipat for holding and ex- 
pressing their opinions freely. Another is on his trial m 
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Lahore for having expressed similar opinions. One in the 
Oudh District is already imprisoned. Another awaits 
jadgmeni. You should know what is going on in your 
midst. Our propaganda is being carried on in anticipation 
of repression. 1 invite you respectfully to choose the 
better way and make common cause with the people of 
India whose salt you are eating. To seek to thwart their 
aspirations is disloyalty to the country.'^ 

I am, 

Your faithful friend^ 
M, JT. Gandhi. 


REJOINDER 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{December 15, 1920.) 

Messrs. Popley and Phillips have been good enough to 
reply"*^ to my letter “To Every Englishman in India.” 
I recognise and appreciate the friendly spirit of their 
letter. But I see that there are fundamental differences 

* The following is the reply referred to (to the letter on page 301) : — 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Thank you for your letter to every Englishman in India, with its hard-hit- 
tmg and its generous tone. Something within us responds to the note 
which you have struck We are not representatives of any corporate 
body, but we think that millions of our countrymen in England, and not 
a few in India, feel as we do The reading of your letter convinces us 
that you and we cannot be real enemies. 

May we say at once that in so far as the British Empire stands for the domi- 
nation and exploitation'of other iraces for^Britam’s benefit, for degrading treat- 
ment of any, for traffic in intoxicating liquors, for repressive legislation, for 
administration snch as that which led to the Amritsar incidents, we desire 
the end of it as much as you do ^ We quite understand that m the excite- 
ment of the present crisis, owing to certain acts of the British admmistra- 

T 
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which mn3i for the time being divide them and me. So 
long as I felt that, in spite of grievous lapses, the British 
Empire represented an activity for the world’s and India’s 
good, I clung to it like a child to its mother’s breast. 
But that faith is gone. The British nation has endorsed 
the Punjab and the Khilafat crimes. * There is no doubt a 
dissenting minority. But a dissenting minority that satisfies 


tion, which we 30m with you in condemning, the Empire presents itself to 
you under this aspect alone But from personal contact with our country- 
men, we know that working like leaven in the midst of such tendencies, as 
you and we deplore, is the faith in a better ideal — the ideal of a common- 
wealth of free peoples volnntarily linked together by the ties of common 
experience in the past and common aspirations for the future, a common- 
wealth which may hope to spread liberty and progress through the whole 
earth. With vast numbers of our countrymen, we value the British Em- 
pire mainly as affording the possibility of the realization oi such an ideal, 
and on that ground give it our loyal allegiance 

, Meanwhile we do repent of that arrogant attitude to Indians which has 
been all too common among onr countrymen, we do hold Indians to be onr 
brothers and equals, many of them our superiors, and we would rather 
be servants than rulers of India | We desire an administration which 
cannot be intimidated either by the selfish element in Anglo-Indian politi- 
cal opinion or by any other sectional interest, and which shall govern m 
accordance with the best democratic principles. We should welcome the 
convening of a national assembly of recognized leaders of the peopl e, re- 
presenting all shades of political opinion, of every caste, race, and creed, 
to frame a constitution for Swaraj. In all the things that matter most we 
are with you. Surely you and we can co-operate in the service of India, 
10 such matters, for example, as education. It seems to us nothing short 
of a tragedy that you should be rallying Indian patriotism to inaugurate a 
new era of goodwill under a watchword that divides, instead of uniting, all. 

We have spoken of the large amount of common ground upon which 
you and we can stand. But frankness demands that we express our 
anxiety about some items in your programme. Leaving aside smaller 
questions on which your letter seems to us to do the British side less 
than justice, may we mention three main points ’ Your insistence on spiri- 
tual forces alone we deeply respect and desire to emulate, but we cannot 
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itself with a mere expression of its opinion and continues 
to help the ^wrong-doer partakes in the wrong-doing. 

And when the sum total of his energy represents a 
minus quantity one may not pick out the plus quantities, 
hold them up for admiration, and ask an admiring 
public to help regarding them. It is a favourite 
design of Satan to temper evil with a show of 
good and thus lure the unwary into the trap. The 

understand your combining it with a close alliance with those who, as >ou 
'frankly say, would draw the sword as soon as they could 

Your desire for an education truly national commands our whole- 
hearted approval. But instead of Indianising the present system, as you 
could begin to do from the beginning of next year, or instead of creating 
a hundred institutions such as that at Bolpur and turning into them 
the stream of India’s young intellectual life, you appear to be turning that 
stream out of its present channel into open sands'where it may dry up. In 
other words, you seem to us to be risking the complete cessation, for a 
period, possibly of years, of all education for a largo number of boys and 
young men. Is it best for those young men or for India that the present 
imperfect education should cease before a better education is ready to 
take its place ? 

Your desire to unite Muhammedan and Hindu and to share with your 
Muhammedan brethren in seeking the satisfaction of Muhammedan aspi- 
rations, we can understand and sympathise with But is there no danger 
in the course which some of your party have urged upon the Government, 
that certain races in the former Ottoman Empire might be fixed under a 
foreign yoke, far worse than that which you hold the English yoke to be ? 
You could not wish to purchase freedom in India at the price^of enslave- 
ment in the middle East. 

To sum up, we thank you for the spirit of your letter, to which we hare 
tried to respond m the same spirit. We are with you m the desire for an 
India genuinely free to develop the best that is in her and m the belief 
that best is something wonderful of which the world to-day stands in need. 

We are ready to co-operate with you and with every other man of any 
race or nationality who will help India to realize her best Are you going 
to insist that you can have nothing to do with us if we receive a govern- 
ment grant {i.e , Indian money) for an Indian School ? Surely some mora 
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only way the world has known of defeating Satan 
is by shunning him. I invite Englishmen, who could 
work out the ideal they believe in, to join the ranks 
of non*co-operationists. W. T. Stead prayed for the 
reverse of the British arms during the Boer war. Miss 
Hobhouse invited the Boers to keep up the fight. The 
betrayal of India is much worse than the injustice done 
to the Boers. The Boers fought and bled for their rights. 
When, therefore, we are prepared to bleed, the right will 
have become embodied, and the idolatrous world will 
perceive it and do homage to it. 

But Messrs. Popley and Phillips object that I have 
allied myself with those who would draw the sword if 
they could. I see nothing wrong in it. They repre- 
sent the right no less than I do. And is it not worth 
while trying to prevent the unsheathing of the sword by 
helping to win a bloodless battle Those who recognise 
the truth of the Indian position can only do God’s work 
by assisting this non-violent campaign. 

The second objection raised by these English friends is 
more to the point. I wmold be guilty of wrong doing 
myself if the Muslim cause was not just. The fact is that 
the Muslim claim is not to perpetuate foreign domina- 

inspinng battle cry than non-co-operation can be discovered We have 
ventured quite frankly to point out three items in your present pro- 
gramme, which seem to ns likely to hinder the attainment of your true 
ideals for Indian greatness. But those ideals themselves command our 
warm sympathy, and we desire to work, so far as we have opportunity, 
for their attainment. In fact, it is only thus that we can interpret our 
British citizenship. 


Bangalore. 
November 15, 1920 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) H, A. Popley 
(Sd.) G, E. Phillips. 
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rtion of non-Muslim or non-Turkish races. The Indian 
Mussaiinaiis do not resist seli-deteimination, but tney 
would fight to the last the nefarious plan of exploiting 
Mesopotamia under the plea of self-decermination. They 
.must resist the studied attempc to humdiace Turkey, and 
therethrough Islam, under the false pretext of ensuring 
Armenian independence. 

The third objection has reference to schools. I do 
object to missionary or any schools being carried on with 
Government money. It is true that it was at one time 
our money. Will these good missionaries be justified in 
educating me with funds given to them by a robber who 
has robbed me of my money, religion and honour because 
the money was originally mine ? 

I personally tolerated the financial robbery of India, 
but it would have been a sin to have tolerated the rob- 
bery of honour through the Punjab, and of religion 
through Turkey. This is strong language. But nothing 
less would truly describe my deep conviction. Needless 
to add that the emptying of Government, aided, or affili- 
ated schools does not mean starving the young mind : 
National Schools are coming into being as fast as the 
others are emptied. 

Messrs. Popley and Phillips think that my sense of 
justice has been blurred by the knowledge of the Punjab 
and the Khilafat wrongs. I hope not.vl have asked 
friends to show me some good fruit (intended and delibe- 
rately produced) of the British occupation of India.* I 
^repeat the request. And I assure them that I shall make 
the amplest amends if I find that I have erred in my 
^ eagerness about the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. 



A CIVILIAN REPLIES 
{February ^5, 1921). 

We reproduce below the correspondence that re- 
cently took place between Mr. Fremantle of the Indian 
Civil Service and Mr Gandhi, with reference to the 
latter’s letter “To Every Englishman in India ” published 
in these columns (See Page 301) : — 

Mr FREMANTLE’S LETTER. 

To 

Mahatma Gandhi Sahib, 

Sir, 

I have not had the pleasure of perusing in full the open letter to 
Europeans m India which I understand you indited last ^ year, and am 
acquainted with its contents merely through a Hindi translation which I 
have partly read, 

You began, I believe, by some detail of the services you had rendered to 
the British Empire, Have you ever asked yourself, and if you have not, 
I would request you to do so now, how far you can hope to impress us 
with them, having in regard the circumstances Between August 4, 1914 
and November 11, 1920, thousands of Englishmen, I am not including 
those thousands who fought because they were already m the services, 
or for country’s sake, or for adventure, or who were conscnbed, 
thousands of Englishmen joined the colours merely for justice’ sake# 
All of these last men who had no lust for conquest, who would never 
have fought in the Boer War or any other war of w^hich they in their 
consciences did not approve, cheerfully faced, not death merely, — that was 
nothing, — but the exquisite torture of lying wounded for hours in “ No 
Man’s Land, ” and the foul ignominy of a German prisoners’ camp. 
Many were wounded again and again. Many more who have escaped 
unscathed were six years ago starting hopefully on their careers and 
now see themselves, by their own voluntary act m joining up cheerfully 
at the call of right, reduced to indigence. And all this not for a particular 
motive, but* I repeat, to establish a universal principle. Compared with 
these what have you suffered ^ What have you lost^that you should pre- 
sume to place yourself upon an eminence on the strength of any losses or 
bufferings, and to lecture others^ 
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An eminence I Yes, yon are upon one, I will not deny it, but of what 
elevation ^ Do you know the delightful story of Alphonse Daudet about 
the Alpine Club, at Tarascon ^ You may have seen the low hills he 
speaks of, from the train between Marseilles and Pans. They had zeal 
and “ selflessness”- these members , their arrangements were perfect; 
they had axes to their zeal and ropes and alpenstocks and ail the para- 
phernalia of mountaineers , they climbed zealously and with reckless cou- 
rage to the very topmost point which they from their provincial boule- 
vards could descry , but it was not Mont Blanc. Scarcely one tenth as 
high > Just similarly you have merely reached just the highest pinnacle 
within your own orbit of vision and cannot get higher without first 
going down, which you are not likely to do. There is another thing 
which distinguisnes you, your “idealism”. I do not myself think great 
things of that shallow quality, that miscalled idealism which turns from 
history and experience to evolve a misty Utopia out of the inner conscious- 
ness To me it seems more like cynicism. To suppose, for example, 
that the history of the dealings of the West with India, a history of the 
invitation of 'British and French traders, soldiers and administrators to 
settle among people who believed that the West had something valnable 
to give, of the relinquishment — often voluntary — of large territories to 
their sway, the eventual secure establishment of a Pax Britannica. to 
suppose that this was all merely a sort of Beelzebub’s progress ending 
in the aggrandisement of a power with Satanic attributes, is not this to 
take a cynic’s view of human nature 

But though you have not that higher idealism which looks hard at the 
facts and perceives the ideal m them, which finds m the great march of 
history a continual progress towards good, you have yet idealism of a 
kind, low, you are yet high above the depths, above those revolutionaries 
whose weapons are lies, the dagger, and the bomb. Violence you will 
not have within the orbit of your personal influence ; — we have much to 
be thankful for. On truth you appear to set a peculiar value. One 
would suppose that you were in possession of some special Ithunel’s 
spear, at the touch of whose celestial temper “ no falsehood can sustain. ” 
It would be a mistake however were we to be so dazzled by the high 
idea you set before yourself as not to realise that practice toils painfully 
behind. Not only— to take a recent example— does your unnecessary 
letter to H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught contain two blatantly 
false statements, but truthful yourself in the main, you are not — if news- 
paper reports are correct — scrupulous about lies uttered in your presence. 
Witness the disgusting aspersion on a British officer now recognised as the 
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Kachgarhi fable, about his brutally slashiug the faee or neck of the help- 
less dying Pathan. It is said that when these edifying detads had been 
recounted before you by the Khilafat lecturer, you far from rebuking 
what the most elementary knowledge of Englishmen and their ways would 
have revealed as an absurd concoction,-— got up at the close and made a 
feeling allusion to the story, treating it as accepted truth. The Tribune 
apology IS published; we await yours and are likely still to await it. For 
what IS your responsibility ? Merely that of getting the seal of your 
approval on a he. And what is the seal of your approval worths Little 
evidently in your own estimation. 

But a public expression of regret for publicly countenancing a gross 
libel is a sacrifice to truth too great for you to make. It would' be too much , 
too, to expect you to realize what we mean by ingenuousness - to compre- 
hend that a plain man does not — as you do— -postpone the issue of orders 
counteracting the excessive zeal of subordinates till it is too late . But you 
are not a plain man. If you were, you would condemn a rule permitting 
direct pressure to be brought on school boys of over sixteen to leave school 
but not upon those of under sixteen, as the most transparent humbug. 
But we cannot expect you to see this. You cannot preceive Mont Blanc 
from where you sit, even although it is upon a pinnacle of veracity far 
above the Serboman morass of that riff-raff of followers of yours which 
undertook to explain to Punjab peasants what the Rowlatt Bills were 
about. 

If you have had patience to follow me so far, you will have been enabled 
dimly to perceive why I am far indeed from accepting your claims to a 
sort of spiritual ascendancy, claims which, I am afraid, strike me as pro- 
fane Neither they nor anything else that I know of entitled you to write 
an “Open Letter to Europeans in India.*’ But as you have done so, I con- 
sider myself equally entitled to reply . 

I do not ask you to retrace your steps. Not only because it would be 
useless to do so, — not only because I would not for the credit of human 
nature and the good of India have you reveal yourself what I suspect you 
of being at heart — a co-operator waiting only for a suitable time to come to 
terms with this Satanic Government, No, the reason is because you are 
already on the right path, if you would only pursue it further, even though 
you yourself ‘hardly know why it is the right path. You have right' ideas, how- 
eyer, if you have come by them. But it is necessary to strip off unworthy 
motives. Cease even to recognize Government by struggling against it. 
Take a step further and ignore it. Those of us who love learning for its 
own sake and have been shocked time and ^again to see it pursued for th e 
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sake of degree,— and the degree itself valued only as a stepping ston® to 
service,'— "W'^uld be f-r^ <500 educc.t'''^'^^^ 

which are really independent of Government. Then again -there is litiga- 
tion You appear to have recently recognized the evil, — an evil grossly 
apparent to myself from the day, — twenty years ago, — when I first landed 
in this country. But it is well that you have done so. Only in the last few 
months m my district I have had to deplore two distressing cases of homicide 
arising directly out of litigation Empty our law-courts, not because you 
are under the fond impression that Government likes them full, but 
simply because htigousness is bad Another idea is that of home in- 
dustries. It is puerile to cnnnect the spinning-wheel with Swaraj, as if it 
were an^? aiore''’!j:rfly to introduce Swaraj than the American Conshtation 
or the Great Moghal. But >ou are on the right road if you teach your 
fellow-countrymen to love and beautiiy tfteir homes more than they do, 
to esteem the dignity of manual labour, and to discard shoddy machine- 
made good* If the Spanish saying is true that fine words butter no 
parsnips it IS equally true that harsh words do not either. The work 
that lies before you needs no admixture of racial hate. If you can carry 
it through, it will be a hard task enough, and yet an easier, as well as a 
more useful one than the subversion of the British Government. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

12th February, 1921. (Sd) A. F, FREMANTLE, 

Indian Civil Service. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Reply 

Dear Sir, 

I have just received your letter of the 12th inst. You 
ivill please excuse me if I do not reply to your letter in 
detail. 

You have hardly done justice to yourself, m criti- 
cising a letter you have never seen and whose translation 
you have only partly read. ^If you had read the letter, 
you would have seen that I did not mention my services 
to demonstrate my sufferings, much less to show that 
^they were selfless. I mentioned them merely to show 
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how consistently loyal I was to the British connection 
even in the midst of adverse conditions. My services were 
not selfless, because I believe that I would by those 
services be assisting my country’s progress towards free- 
dom. Your mention of British bravery and selflessness is 
therefore irrelevant, British bravery and capacity for 
suffering are beyond question. The claim to national self- 
lessness, you will permit me to deny in toto. I did not 
believe then, the world does not believe to-day, that the 
late war was one for justice or was selfless. You wanted 
to crush the Germans, and for the moment you have 
succeeded. I do not believe that the Germans are the 
fiends the English Press has made them out to be, nor do 
I believe that the world would have come to an end if 
they had won. 

You think that I am on an eminence. I assure you 
that I am unaware of that. I am however on the top of 
a volcano which I am trying to turn into hard incombusti- 
ble rock. It may erupt any moment before I have succeed- 
ed. That unfortunately has always been a possible 
fate for a reformer. 

My idealism worries you. If you had taken pains to 
read my writings, you would have known that it is m- 
stensely practical. 

You have rightly guessed that I am at bottom a co- 
operator. How would I be otherwise having been that 
for nearly thirty years ? I am certainly waiting for the 
first opportunity to co-operate, but, believe me, my co- 
operation will not be tendered until Englishmen have 
realised the necessity of settling the Khilafat terms m 
accordance with the Moslem sentiment, until they have 
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repented of the calculated torture of the Punjab, and 
until they have ceased to consider themselves as our 
patrons and rulers. India will gladly have Englishmen 
as friends, fellow-workers and equal partners m India, 
but if they desire to exploit the country for their own 
gam, they must do so if they can without our co-opera- 
tion. 

You have seen fit to accuse me of deviation from truth. 
Here again your amazing ignorance is to blame. You were 
rightly informed that I believed that statement about the 
Kachagarhi incident, made to me upon oath by persons 
whom I had no reason for doubting. I published over my 
signature a denial as soon as I received it. I refer you ta 
the file of Young India. Lastly may I ask you to try to 
study and understand the movement of non-co-operation ? 
You will find that it is not anti-English m spirit. It is a 
religious movement, it is a purifying movement. It is a 
movement intended to resist injustice, untruth, terrorism 
and to establish Swaraj in India. You will admit that it 
is better to replace mutual distrust and fear by trust and 
fearlessness. 

This movement is an attempt to end that unhappy 
state. And I seek your co-operation in the effort. 

I am, 

Yours Faithfully, 

(Sd). M. K, Gandhi. 



THE CONGRESS AND NON-CO-OPERATION 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{August 4, 1920.) 

The Hon’ble Pundit Malaviyaji, for whom I entertain 
the highest regard and whom I have so often described 
as Vharmatmaf has appealed to me both publicly and 
privately to suspend non-co-operation till the Congress 
has pronounced upon it. The Mahratta has also done 
likewise. These appeals have made me pause and think, 
but I regret to say that I have not been able to respond to 
them. I would do much and give much to please Pun- 
ditji. I am anxious to receive his approbation and bless- 
ing for all my actions. But a higher duty requires me 
not to turn from the course mapped out by the Non-co- 
operation Committee. There are moments in your life 
when you must act, even though you cannot carry your 
best friends With you. ' The ' still small voice’ within 
you must always be the final arbiter when there is a con- 
flict of duty. 

The reason for asking me to suspend action is that the 
^Congress will presently meet and consider the whole 
^question of non-co-operation and give its verdict. It 
would therefore be better (says Punditji) to await the 
Congress decision. In my humble opinion it is no Con- 
gressman’s duty to consult the Congress before taking an 
action in a matter m which he has no doubts. To do 
otherwise may mean stagnation. 

The Congress is after all the mouth-piece of the nation. 
And when one has a policy or a programme which one 
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would like to see adopted, but on which one wants to 
cultivate public opinion, one naturally asks the Congress 
to discuss it and form an opinion. But when one has an 
unshakable faith in a particular policy or action, it would 
be folly to wait for the Congress pronouncement. On the 
contrary one must act and demonstrate its efficacy so as 
to command acceptance by the nation. 

My loyalty to the Congress requires me to carry out its 
policy when it is not contrary to my conscience. If I am 
in a minority 1 may not pursue my policy in the name of 
the Congress. The decision of the Congress on any given 
question therefore does not mean that it prevents a Con- 
gressman from any action to the contrary, but if he acts, 
he does so at his own risk and with the knowledge that 
the Congress is not with him. 

Every Congressman, every public body has the right, it 
is sometimes their duty, to express their own opinion, act 
upon it even and thus anticipate the verdict of the Con- 
gress. Indeed it is the best way of serving the nation. By 
initiating well thought out policies, we furnish data 
for a great deliberative body like the Congress to enable 
it to form a well-informed opinion. The Congress 
cannot express national opinion with any definiteness, 
unless at least some of us have already firm views about 
a particular course of conduct. If all suspended their 
opinion, the Congress must necessarily suspend its own. 

There are always three classes of people in an institu- 
tion : Those who have favourable views on a given policy, 
those who have fixed but unfavourable views on it and 
those who hold no fixed views. The Congress decides for 
this third and large group. 1 hold fixed views on non-co- 
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opciiit^on. I believe that if are to make anything of 
the reforms, we will have to create a pure, clean and 
elevating atmosphere instead of the present foetid, unclean 
and debasing atmosphere to work them m. 1 believe that 
our first duty is to compel justice from the Imperial 
Government m regard to the Khilafat and the Punjab. In 
both these matters injustice is being sustained by untruth 
and insolence. I therefore consider it to be the duty of the 
nation to purge the Government of the uncleanness before 
they can co-operate with each other. Even opposition or 
obstruction is possible where there is mutual respect and 
confidence. At the present moment the governing authority 
has no respect for us or our feelings, we have no faith m 
it. In these circumstances co-operation is a crime. Holding 
these strong views I can serve the Congress and the 
country only by reducing them to practice and thus 
affording to the Congress material for forming an opinion. 
For me to suspend non-co-operation would be to prove 
untrue to the Mussalraan brethren. They have their own 
religious duty to perform. Their religious sentiment has 
been deeply hurt by a total disregard of laws, of justice 
and their own promises by British ministers. The Mussal- 
mans must take action now. They cannot await the Con- 
gress decision. They can only expect the Congress to 
ratify their action and share their sorrows and their 
burdens. Their action cannot be delayed till the Congress 
has decided on a policy nor can their course be altered by 
an adverse decision of the Congress unless their action is 
otherwise found to be an error. The Khilafat is a matter 
of conscience with them. And in matters of conscience the 
daw of majority has no place. 



CRUSADE AGAINST NON-CO-OPERATION 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(August 4, 1920.) 

^ I have most carefully read the manifesto addressed by 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar and others dissuading the 
people from joining the non-co-operation movement. I 
had expected to find some solid argument against non-co- 
operation, but to my great regret I have found in it 
nothing but distortion (no doubt unconscious) of the great 
religions and history. The manifesto says that ‘ non-co- 
opertion is deprecated by the religious tenets and tradi- 
tions of our mother-land, nay, of all the religions that 
have saved and elevated the human race.’ ^ I venture to 
submit that the Bhagwad Gita is a gospel of non-co- 
opera.tion between forces of darkness and those of light. 
If it is to be literally interpreted, Arjun representing a 
just cause was enjoined to engage in bloody warfare 
with the unjust Kauravas. Tulsidas advises the Sant (the 
good) to shun the A.sant (the evil-doers). The ^end Avesta 
represents a perpetual dual between Ormuzd and Ahrman, 
between whom there is no compromise. To say of the Bible 
that it taboos non-co-operation is not to know Jesus, a 
prince among passive resisters, who uncompromisingly 
challenged the might of the Saducees and the Pharisees, 
and for the sake of truth did not hesitate to divide sons 
from the parents. And what did the Prophet of Islam do? 
He non-co-operated in Mecca in a most active manner so 
long as his life was not in danger and wiped the dust of 
Mecca off his feet when he found that he and his followers 
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might have uselessly to perish, and fled to Medina and 
returned when he was strong enough to give battle to his 
opponents. The duty of non-co-operation with unjust 
men and kings is as strictly enjoined by all the religions 
as is the duty of co-operation with just men and kings. 
Indeed most of the scriptures of the world seem even to 
go beyond non-co-operation and prefer violence to effimi- 
nate submission to a wrong. The Hindu religious tradi- 
tion, of which the manifesto speaks, clearly proves the 
duty of non-co-operation. vPrahlad dissociated himself 
from his father, Meerabai from her husband, Bibhishan 
from his brutal brother.’ 

The manifesto speaking of the secular aspect says, 
< the history of nations affords no instance to show that 
it (meaning non-co-operation) has, when employed, 
succeeded and done good.* One most recent instance of 
brilliant success of non-co-operation is that of General 
Botha who boycotted Lord Milner*s reformed councils 
and thereby procured a perfect constitution for his coun- 
try. The Dukhobours of Russia offered non-co-operation, 
and a handful though they were, their grievances so 
deeply moved the civilized world that Canada offered 
them a home where they form a prosperous community. 
In India, instances can be given by the dozen, in which 
in little principalities the rayats when deeply grieved by 
their chiefs have cut off all connection with them and 
bent them to their will. I know of no instance m history 
where well managed non-co-operation has failed. 

Hitherto I have given historical instances of bloodless 
non-co-operation. I will not insult the intelligence of 
the reader by citing historical instances of non-co-opera- 
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tion combined with violence, but I am free to confess that 
there are on record as many successes as failures in violent 
non-co-operation. And it is beause I know this fact 
that I have placed before the country a non-violent 
scheme in which, if at all worked satisfactorily, success is 
a certainty and in which non-response means no harm. 
For if even one man non- co-operates, say, by resigning 
some office, he has gained, not lost. That is its ethical 
or religious aspect. For its political result naturally it 
requires polymerous support. Hear therefore no disastrous 
result form non-co-operation save for an outbreak of 
violence on the part of the people whether under provo- 
cation or otherwise. I would risk violence a thousand 
times than risk the emasculation of a whole race. . 


RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY FOR N, C. O. 

By M. K. Gandhi 
{August ^5i 1920,) 

It is not without the greatest reluctance that I engage 
in a controversy with so learned a leader like Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar. But in view of the fact that I am the 
author of the movement of non-co-operation, it becomes 
my painful duty to state my views even though they are 
opposed to those of the leaders whom I look upon with 
respect. I have just read during my travels in Malabar 
Sir Narayan’s rejoinder to my answer* to the Bombay 
manifesto against non-co-operation. I regret to have to 
say that the rejoinder leaves me unconvinced. He and I 

* See page 318. 

U 
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seem to read the teachings of the Bible, the Gita and the 
Koran from different standpoints or nnt different 
interpretations on them. We seem to understand the 
words Ahimsa, politics and religion differently. I shall 
try my best to make clear my meaning of the common 
terms and my reading of the different religions. 

At the outset let me assure Sir Narayan that I have 
not changed my views on Ahimsa. I still believe that 
man not having been given the power of creation does 
not possess the right of destroying the meanest creature 
that lives. The prerogative of destruction belongs solely 
to the creator of all that lives. I accept the interpreta- 
tion of Ahimsa, namely, that it is not merely a negative 
state of harmlessness but it is a positive stale of love, of 
doing good even to the evil-doer. But it does not mean 
helping the evil-doer to continue the wrong or tolerating 
it by passive acquiescence. On the contrary, love, the 
active state of Ahimsa, requires you to resist the wrong- 
doer by dissociating yourself from him even though it 
may offend him or injure him physically. Thus if my 
son lives a life of shame, I may not help him to do so by 
continuing to support him; on the contrary, my love for 
him requires me to withdraw all support from him 
although it may mean even his death. | And the same 
love imposes on me the obligation of welcoming him to my 
bosom when he repents. But I may not by physical 
force compel my son to become good. That in my 
opinion is the moral of the story of the Prodigal Son.| 

Non-co-operation is not a passive state, it is an 
intensely active state — more active than physical resist- 
ance or violence. Passive resistance is a misnomer. 
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Non-co-operation in Iht 03^ me mnst be 

n^n-vio1^=‘n^ and nnmtive nor vin- 

dictive nor based on malice, ill-will or hatred. ‘/It 
follows therefore that it would be sin for me to 
serve General Dyer and co-operate with him to shoot 
innocent men. But it will be an exercise of forgiveness 
or love for me to nurse him back to life, if he was suffer- 
ing from a physical malady.'^ I cannot use in this context 
the word co-operation as Sir Narayan would perhaps use 
it. I would co-operate a thousand times with this Govern- 
ment to w^ean it from its career of crime, but I will not 
for a single moment co-operate with it to continue that 
career. And I would be guilty of wrong-doing if I 
retained a title from it or a service under it or supported 
its '^fr/-courts or schools.” Better for me a beggar's 
bowl than the richest possession from hands stained with 
the blood of the innocents of Jallianwala. Belter by far 
a warrant of imprisonment than honeyed words from 
those who have wantonly wounded the religious senti- 
ment of my seventy million brothers. 

My reading of the Gita is diametrically opposed to Sir 
Narayan’s. I do not believe that the Gita teaches violence 
for doing good. It is pre-eminently a description of the 
duel that goes on in our own hearts. The Divine x\uthor 
has used a historic incident for inculcating the lesson 
of doing one's duty even at the peril of one's life. It 
inculcates performance of duty irrespective of the con- 
sequences, for we mortals, limited by our physical frames, 
are incapable of controlling actions save our own. The 
Gita distinguishes between the powers of light and dark- 
ness and demonstrates their incompatibility. 
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Jesus, in my humble opinion, was a prince among 
politicians.' He did render unto Caesar that which was 
Caesar’s. He gave the devil his due. He ever shunned 
him and is reported never once to have yielded to his 
incantations. The politics of his time consisted in secur- 
ing the welfare of the people by teaching them not to be 
seduced by the trinkets of the priests and the pharisees. 
The latter then controlled and moulded the life of the 
people. To-day the system of government is so devised as 
to affect every department of our life. It threatens our 
very existence. If therefore we want to conserve the 
welfare of the nation, we must religiously interest our- 
selves in the doings of the governors and exert a moral 
influence on them by insisting on their obeying the laws 
of morality. General Dyer did produce a < moral ef jet’ 
by an act of butchery. Those, who are engaged in for- 
warding the movement of non-co-operation, hope to 
produce a moral effect by a process of self-denial, self- 
sacrifice and self-purification. It surprises me that Sir 
Narayan should speak of General Dyer's massacre m the 
same breath as acts of non-co-operation. I have done my 
best to understand his meaning, but I am sorry to confess- 
that I have failed. 


THE DUTY OF MEN OF RELIGION 

{August 18 i 1920.) 

Kings’ own conscience trained and watched by fear- 
less, holy priests, was considered a sufficient guarantee of 
just government in ancient India. Priests used to assume 
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the role of guardians and representatives of the people ; 
thcif decisions Were accepted by kings as final. Such 
correctives of unjust government are also found in Euror 
pean history. An incident, where a king submitted to 
the just dictates of a fearless, holy priest, would well 
contrast with the narrow policy of our Government, who 
with their false ideas of prestige, disregard the wishes of 
a whole nation m connection with the Punjab tragedy. 

Theodosius the Great, the Empero’' of the Eastern 
Empire, m 390 A. D. received intelligence that one of his 
lieutenants was cruelly murdered by the people of Thes- 
salonica. He got impatient of the dilatory forms of a 
judicial inquiry and ordered that the blood of his lieute- 
nant should be expiated by the blood of the guilty people. 
His officers, however, inviting the people to witness games, 
massacred, without discrimination of innocence or guilt, 
a large number from the gathering. The news of this 
massacre reached the ears of Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. 
Filled with grief and horror he retired into the country 
‘ to indulge his grief and to avoid the presence of Theodo- 
sius.’ But satisfied that a timid silence would render him 
an accomplice of the king’s guilt, he represented in a 
private letter the enormity of the crime. He also had a 
personal inteview with Theodosius when the archbishop, 
in the tone and language of an ambassador of Heaven, 
declared that private contrition (which the emperor had 
already resolved to do) was not sufficient to atone for a 
public fault or to appease the justice of the offended 
Deity. Theodosius accepted the rigorous conditions of 
peace and pardon laid down by Ambrose, and stripped of 
ithe ensigns of royalty the emperor solicited, with tears 
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and sighs, the pardon of his sins. Upon this the great 
historian, Gibbon, rightly remarks: The example of this 
emperor may prove the beneficial influence of those prin-- 
cipies which could force a monarch, exalted above the 
apprehension of human punishment, to respect the laws 
and ministers of an invisible judge.” 

Besides illustrating the duty of a dutiful ruler, this 
instance also shows how an undaunted subject can resent 
a cruel act of his sovereign, Ambrose refused to admit 
Theodosius to the Eucharist till he bad done public 
penance. This is one of the many instances even from 
European history showing how a Christian refused to 
co-operate with his unjust sovereign till the latter had 
purged himself of his sin. 

^ ^ 

If a sovereign presists in his injustice, the duty of his 
subject, Christian, Hindu or Mussalman, is clear. This 
duty has been bravely performed by men of different 
religions, of different ages and in different countries, Im 
Europe or in India, it was more difficult to perform this 
duty in a monarchical period than now. But a spirited 
soul bends to no circumstances, when once the duty is 
clear. An incident from the Mahratta history illustrates 
it. 

When Narainrao Peshwa was murdered, his uncle and 
successor Raghunathrao was suspected of having a hand 
in the crime. The ministers including Ram Shastree,, 
chief judge of the court, resolved that it was on every 
account advisable to support Raghunathrao’s right 
to the succession as long as there was even the least 
evidence in his favour. But when Ram Shastree ascert- 
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ained from Raghunathrao himself that he had participated 
in the fall of his nephew, the undaunted Shastree declared 
to Ragunathrao, I will neither accept of employment, 
nor enter Poona, whilst you preside in the administra- 
tion.” ‘ He kept his word, and retired to a sequestered 
village near Waee’, says Grant Duff. 

It is men of Ram Shastree’s stuff that render a govern- 
ment civilized and adorn the service they belong to. 


MORE OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{August 18 r 1920.) 

/ Swadeshmitran is one of the most influential Tamil 
dailies of Madras. It is widely read. Every thing appear- 
ing m its columns is entitled to respect. The Editor has 
suggested some practical difficulty in the way of non-co- 
operation. I would therefore like, to the best of my 
ability, to deal with them. 

I do not know where the information has been derived 
from that I have given up the last two stages of non-co- 
operation. What I have said is that they are a distant goal, 
I abide by it. I admit that all the stages are fraught with 
some danger, but the last two are fraught with the greatest 
— the last most of all. The stages have been fixed with a 
view to running the least possible risk. The last two 
stages will not be taken up unl^s the committee has 
attained sufficient control over the people to warrant the 
belief that the laying down of arms or suspension of 
taxes will, humanly speaking, be free from an outbreak of 
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violence on the part of the people. I do entertain the be- 
lief that it is possible for the people to attain the 
discipline neces'^ary for taking the two steps. When 
once they realise that violence is totally unnecessary 
to bend an unwilling government to their will 
and that the result can be obtained with certainty by 
dignified non-co-operation, they will cease to think of 
violence even by way of retaliation. The fact is that 
hitherto we have not attempted to take concerted and 
disciplined action from the masses. Some day, if we are 
to become truly a self-governing nation, that attempt has 
to be made. The present, in my opinion, is a propitious 
movement. Every Indian feels the insult to the Punjab 
as a personal wrong, every Mussalman resents the wrong 
dong to the Khilafat. There is therefore a favourable 
atmosphere for expecting cohesive and restrained move- 
ment on the part of the masses. 

So far as response is concerned, I agree with the editor 
that the quickest and the largest response is to be expect- 
ed in the matter of suspension of payment of taxes, but 
as I have said, so long as the masses are not educated to 
appreciate the value of non-violence even whilst their 
holdings are being sold, so long must it be difficult to 
take up the last stage in any appreciable extent. 

I agree too that a sudden withdrawal of the military 
and the police will be a disaster if we have not acquired 
the ability to protect ourselves against robbers and thieves. 
But I suggest that when we are ready to call out the 
military and the police on an extensive scale, we would 
find ourselves in a position to defend ourselves. If the 
police and the military resign from patriotic motives, 
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I would certainly expect them to perform the same duty 
as national volunteers, not as hirelings but as willing 
protectors of the life and liberty of their countrymen. The 
movement of non-co-operation is one of automatic adjust- 
ment. If the Government schools are emptied, I would 
certainly expect national schools to come into being. If 
the lawyers as a whole suspended practice, they would 
devise arbitration courts and the nation will have ex- 
peditious and cheaper method of settling private disputes 
and awarding punishment to the wrong doer. I mav add 
that the Khilafat Committee is fully alive to the difficulty 
of the task and is taking all the necessary steps to meet 
the contingencies as they arise. 

Regarding the leaving of civil employment, no danger is 
feared, because ^no one will leave his employment, unless 
he is in a position to find support for himself and family 
either through friends or otherwise^; 

Disapproval of the proposed withdrawal of students 
betrays, in my humble opinion, lack of appreciation of the 
true nature of non-co-operation. It is true enough that 
we pay the money wherewith our children are educated. 
But when the agency imparting the education has become 
corrupt, we may not employ it without partaking of the 
agent’s corruption. When students leave schools or 
colleges I hardly imagine that the teachers will fail to 
.perceive the advisability of themselves resigning. But 
even if they do not, money can hardly be allowed to 
count where honour or religion is the stake. 

As to the boycott of the councils, it is not the entry of 
the moderate or persons that matters so much 

as the entry Wieve in non-co-operation. 
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You may not co-operate at the top and non-co-operate at 
the bottom. A councillor cannot remain m the council 
and ask the gumasta who cleans the council table to resign. 


AN ADVICE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(Decemher 1, 1920.) 

The following anonymous advice has been received by 
me : — 

** Mahatma, 

“ Listen to a woman’s advice. Reject it, but ponder over it well before 
you reject, and pray to the All-Wise fervently for wisdom and inspiration. 
Concentration is strength, diversion is weakness. Limit your scope of Non- 
co-operation to only three things : foreign goods, the police service, and 
the army. Thereby you will remove all internal differences and 
strengthen our cause and speed Swaraj. Confine your efforts chiefly, not 
wholly, to the border tribes, the Sikhs, the Punjabis, the Dogras, and 
especially the Gurkhas. Work through secret societies as history 
teaches, and not by flourish of trumpets. Do not threaten but strike, and 
strike at the root and not at the branches. May God speed .you and our 
cause to success. — M rs . F . ” 

The letter is undated. It is evidently not a woman’s 
letter. It is too unwomanly to be a woman’s letter. The 
women of India are infinitely braver than the letter would 
make them out to be. The writer writes about God but is 
possessed with the fear of the British bayonet and would 
therefore gladly make use of the Sikh and the Gurkha 
steel. He has ill-dig estedr-tije gospel of non-co-operation. 
In his fearsomeness, he does ’iiot see that to exchange 
British brute force for any other brute force is 
no real remedy for the ills of India. And if it is 
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the steel that is to decide the issue, it must be 
not Sikh or Gurkha steel, it must be all-India 
steel. That is the one supreme lesson that Europe teaches. 
If it is brute force that is to rule, then the millions of 
India must learn the art of war, or must for ever remain 
prostrate at the feet of him who wields the sword, whether 
he IS paradesi or sioadeshi. The millions must remain 
‘ dumb driven cattle.’ Non-co-operation is an attempt to 
awaken the masses to a sense of their dignity and power. 
This can only be by enabling them to realise that they 
need not fear bri^e^ force, if they would but know the 
soul within, / 

The Dogras, ihe Sikhs, the Gurkhas, and the other 
martial races of India, we do want, not for the purpose 
of giving battle to the British soldier, but for the purpose 
of refraining from helping the British soldier to sub* 
jugate us. We want our military classes to realise that 
they only perpetuate then own and our slavery by 
wielding the sword at the dictation of a British officer. 
And that time will come when the school the writer 
represents has become defunct, and when the military 
classes have also understood the necessity of non- 
violence. 

The writer makes me suspicious about himself 
when he asks us to concentrate our attention on 
foreign goods, the police, and the array. He would 
thus secure internal unity by ; waiving all sacrifice, ^.6., 
purification by the very classes who have hitherto led 
public opinion — whereas the whole battle of non-co- 
operation rages round these very classes. It may, for the 
time being, appear to have struck a discordant note, but. 
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in fact, it will achieve real unity after the process of 
purification is over. 

The writer has moreover missed the grand result already 
achieved by the absolute openness of our battle. In my 
opinion, the public has never expressed itself so fearlessly 
and openly as at present It has almost lost the fear of 
the highly artificial law of sedition. When the writer 
talks of secret socities, he seems to talk of a bygone age. 
You cannot raise this great nation to its full height by the 
unclean methods of secrecy. We must, by boldly carr3dng 
on our campaign in the light of the blazing sun of open- 
ness, disarm the secret and demoralising police depart- 
ment. Non-co-operation is nothing if it does not strike 
at the root. And you strike at the root when you cease 
to water this deadly tree of the British Government by 
means of open and honourable non-co-operation. The 
writer takes the name of God in vain, when he advocates 
in the same breath the secret ways of Satan. 


SOME DOUBTS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{December 15, 1920.) 

Babu Janakdhari Prasad was a staunch co-worker 
with me in Champaran. He has written a long letter 
setting forth his reasons for his belief that India has a 
great mission before her, and that she can achieve her 
purpose only by non-violent non-co-operation. But he 
has doubts which he would have me answer publicly. 
The letter being long, I am withholding. But the doubts 
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are entitled to respect and I must endeavour to answer them. 
Here they are as framed by Babu Janakdhari Prasad, 

(a) Is not the nomco-operation movement creating a 
sort of race-hatred between Englishmen and Indians, and 
is it in accordance with the Divine plan of universal love 
and brotherhood ? 

(5) Does not the use of words ‘‘devilish,” “ satanic,” 
etc., savour of unbrotherly sentiment and incite feelings 
of hatred ^ 

(c) Should not the non-co-operation movement be con- 
ducted on strictly non-violent and non-emotional lines 
both in speech and action ? 

{d) Is there no dangenr of the movement going out 
of control and leading to violence ? 

As to (a), I must say that the movement is not ‘creating* 
race-hatred. It cretamly gives, as I have already said, 
disciplined expression to it. You cannot eradicate evil by 
ignoring it. It is because I want to promote universal 
brotherhood that I have taken up non-co-operation so 
that, by self-punflcation, India may make the world 
better than it is. 

As to (&), I know that the words ‘satanic’ and ‘devilish* 
are strong, but they relate the exact truth. They describe 
a system not persons. We are bound to hate evil, if we 
would shun it. But by means of non-co-operation we 
are able to distinguish between the evil and the evil-doer. 
I have found no difficulty m describing a particular 
activity of a brother of mine to be devilish, but I am not 
aware of having harboured any hatred about him. Non- 
co-operation teaches us to love our fellow-men in spite of 
their faults, not by ignoring or overlooking them. 
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As to (c), the movement is certainly being conducted on 
stticily iion-violeaL lines. That all noii-co-opcrators 
have not yet thoroughly imbibed the doctrine is true. 
But that just shows what an evil legacy we have inherit- 
ed. Emotion there is in the movement. And it will 
remain. A man without emotion is a man without 
feeling. 

As to {d)f there certainly is danger of the movement 
becoming violent. But we may no more drop non-violent 
non-co-operation because of its dangers, than we may 
stop freedom because of the danger of its abuse. 


A GOSPEL OF HATE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{December 29, 1920,) 

The Indian Interpreter has much to say against non- 
co-operation. I do wish editors will try to understand 
public questions before dealing with them. The Indian 
Interpreter is a Christian journal and one has a right to 
expect a fair knowledge of subjects handled in a respon- 
sible journal devoted to religious matters. “ India will 
never”, says the Interpreter, “ attain unity by means of a 
common hate. That appears, as far as an onlooker can 
judge, to be the means to which Mr, Gandhi, the idealist, 
has surrendered himself Mr. Stokes, who has endea- 
voured to study the movement as an onlooker says that it 
is not based on hate. I have said so myself. But pre- 
judices die hard. And in these days of mad rush to which 
miodern journalism is making the largest contribution, 
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people feed their prejudice:, uiiconLCi-f-iSty it may be, by 
coming to ha^ty ronr]n<;mnc; nn menffinVnt data, 

A Common Danger . — It is a common danger, a common 
affliction, that is binding Hindus and Mussalmans- I know 
no purifier so great as affliction. Adversity makes 
strange bed fellows” . With us it has knit together not 
strangers but neighbours, sons of the same soil. 

The Interpreter is how^ever more to the point m asking. 
Does Mr. Gandhi hold without hesitation or reserve 
that British rule m India is altogether evil and that the 
people of India are to be taught so to regard it ? He 
must hold it to be so evil that the wrongs it does out- 
weigh the benefits it confers, for only so is non-co-opera- 
tion to be justified at the bar of conscience or of Christ 
My answer is emphatically in the affirmative. So long as 
I believed that the sum total of the energy of the British 
Empire was good, I clung to it despite what I used to 
regard as temporary aberrations. I am not sorry for 
having done so. But having my eyes opened, it would be 
sin for me to associate myself with the Empire unless it 
purges itself of its evil character. I write this with sorrow 
and I should be pleased if I discovered that I was m error 
and that my present attitude was a reaction. The conti- 
nuous financial drain, the emasculation of the Punjab 
and the betrayal of the Muslim sentiment constitute, in 
my humble opinion, a threefold robbery of India. ‘ The 
blessings’ of Page. Brittanica, I reckon therefore, to be a curse. 
We would have at least remained like the other nations brave 
men and women, instead of feeling as we .do so utterly 
helpless, if we had no British rule imposing on us an 
armed peace. ‘The blessing’ of roads and railways is a 
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return no self-respecting nation would accept for its 
degradation. The ‘blessing’ of education is proving one 
of the greatest obstacles in our progress towards freedom.^ 
The fact is that non-co-operation by reason of its non- 
violence has become a religious and purifying movement. 
It is daily bringing strength to the nation, showing it its 
weak spots and the remedy for removing them. It is a 
movement of self-reliance. It is the mightiest force for 
revolutionising opinion and stimulating thought. It is a 
movement of self-imposed suffering and therefore possesses 
automatic checks against extravagance or impatience. 
The capacity of the nation for suffering regulates its 
advance towards freedom. It isolates the forces of evil 
by refraining from participation in it, in any shape or 
form. 

A Cry from Fiji- — The letter published elsewhere lends 
powerful support to the movement. My esteemed corres- 
pondent analyses the reasons for our countrymen having 
returned in such large numbers as they have done and are 
still doing. In Fiji, not even the women were immune from 
prosecutions and imprisonmsnt. Of course there is no 
reason why the sex should secure immunity from punish- 
ment for a proved crime. But all the accounts received 
from Fiji go to prove that the prosecutions of Fiji were 
very like those of the Punjab — a method of terrorism 
adopted for crashing the spirit of a people struggling to 
to be somewhat free. I fear that we shall bring little 
* comfort to our distressed countrymen in Fiji by sending a 
Congress deputation. I so thoroughly distrust the Fiji 
Goyernment. It will afford no facility to the deputation 
for conducting an inquiry. The deputation may even be 
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stopped by the Indian Government from leaving the 
Indian shore. For me the Fiji trouble affords more reason 
for quickening the non-co-operation movement. Mean- 
while we must do everything we can to look after those 
who may return to India. The returning Indians must 
not be left to shift for themselves, feel disappointed, and 
then think of going back to Fiji. I am glad therefore that 
the men who have returned are being looked after by Mr. 
A. V. Thakkar who has just finished his labours in Puri, 
and Mr. Banarasidas of Shantmeketan who is assisting 
Mr. Andrews in his humanitarian work. 


‘ONE STEP ENOUGH FOR ME’ 

By M. K. Gandhi 
{December 29, 1920.) 

Mr, Stokes is a Christian who wants to follow the light 
that God gives him. He has adopted India as his home. 
He IS watching the non-co-operation movement from the 
Kotagin hills where he is living m isolation from the 
India of the plains, and serving the hillmen. He has 
contributed three articles on non-co-operation to the 
columns of the Servant of Calcutta and other papers. I 
had the pleasure of reading them during my Bengal tour. 
Mr. Stokes approves of non-co-operation but dreads the 
consequences that may follow complete success, i, e., 
evacuation of India by the British. He conjures up before 
his mind a picture of India invaded by the Afghans from 
the North-West, plundered by the Gurkhas from the hills. 
For me I say with Cardinal Newman: ‘ I do not ask to 
V 
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see the distant scene ; one step enough for me.’ The 
movement is essentially religious. The businebs of every 
god-fearing man is to dibsociale aiuiself fiOiii evil in 
total disegard of consequences. He must have faith in a 
good deed producing only a good result : that in my 
opinion is the Gita doctrine of work without attachment. 
God does not permit him to peep into the future. He 
follows truth although the following of it may endanger 
his very life. He knows that it is better to die in the way 
of God than to live in the way of Satan. Therefore who- 
ever is satisfied that this Government represents the ac- 
tivity of Satan has no choice left to him but to dissociate 
himself from it. 

However, let us consider the worst that can happen to 
India on a sudden evacuation of India by the British. 
What does it matter that the Gurkhas and the Pathans 
attack us ? Surely we would be better able to deal with 
their violence than we are with the continued violence, 
moral and physical, perpetrated by the present govern- 
ment. Mr. Stokes does not seem to eschew the use of 
physical force. Surely the combined labours of the Rajput, 
the Sikh and the Mussulman warrior in a united India 
may be trusted to deal with plunderers from any or all 
the sides. Imagine however the worst : Japan over- 
whelming us from the Bay of Bengal, the Gurkhas from 
the Hills, and the Pathans from the North-West. If we 
do not succeed in driving them out, we make terms with 
them and drive them out at the first opportunity. This 
will be a more manly course than a helpless submission 
to an admittedly wrongful state. 

i But I refuse to contemplate the dismal outlook. If the 
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movement succeeds through non-violent non-co-operation, 
and that is the supposition ivir. Stokes has started with, 
the English, whether they remain or retire, will do so 
as friends and under a well-ordered agreement as between 
partners. I still believe in the goodness of human nature, 
whether it is .English or any other. I therefore do not 
believe that the English will leave in ‘a night’. 

And do I consider the Gurkha and the Afghan being 
incorrigible thieves and robbers without ability to respond 
to purifying influences ^ I do not. If India returns to 
her spirituality, it will react upon the neighbouring tribes, 
she will interest herself in the welfare of these hardy but 
.poor people, and even support them if necessary not out 
of fear but as a matter of neighbourly duty. She will 
have dealt with Japan simultaneously with the British. 
Japan will not want to invade India, if India has learnt 
to consider it a sin to use a single foreign article that she 
can manufacture within her own borders. She produces 
enough to eat, and her men and women can 
without difficulty manufacture enough cloth to cover 
their nakedness and protect themselves from heat and 
cold. We become prey to invasion if we excite the 
greed of foreign nations by dealing with them under a 
feeling dependence on them. We must learn to be 
independent of everyone of them. 

Whether therefore we finally succeed through violence 
or non-violence, in my opinion the prospect is by no 
means so gloomy as Mr. Stokes has imagined. Any 
conceivable prospect is, in my opinion, less black than the 
present unmanly and helpless condition. And we cannot 
4o better than following out fearlessly and with con^ 
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fidence the open and honourable programme of non- 
violence and sacrifice that we have mapped for ourselves^ 


DID JESUS CO-OPERATE ? 

By M, K. Gandhi 
(January 19, 1921.) 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Mr. Lyle has been here and he told me that you had been enquiring 
kindly about me. I thank you for your kind inquiries. Of course I have 
been following your activities with the greatest interest, but it grieves me 
to have to say that 1 do not and cannot approve of your Non-co-opera- 
tion movement I have been praying that God may show you your 
mistake and that He may use you — and us all — for the gl©ry of His Holy 
Name, and for the real enduring welfare of the whole of India From 
your many articles and speeches I have gathered that you attempt to 
justify your movement on the ground that if, in spite of argument and 
dissuasion, one’s nearest and dearest even be seen pursuing a wrong, 
course of action, one is bound to dissociate oneself from him or her lest 
one be charged with being an accomplice m the wrong-doing. 

But surely, one fundamental doctrine of both the Christian and Hindu 
Scriptures points to quite a diffei ent course of conduct. Both tell us of 
Divine Incarnations, and though these differ in some respects, yet in each 
case the underlying idea is that when God, Who is Himself infinitely holy, 
saw the sin-begotten misery of men. He did not hold aloof from them but 
graciously stopped down and came to them to render help and to save 
their sin and its effects Jesus Christ, the Holy and Undefiled One, did not 
refuse to work along with sinful men, but, on the contrary, while loathing 
all evil and scathingly denouncing it even m the great ones of His time^ 
He freely and closely associated with all men, from the Pharisee down 
to the hated tax-gatherer of an alien government and the notorious sinner,, 
and endeavoured, both by wise precept and loving example, to wean theja 
from their wickedness and to win them to righteousness. 

From this I gather that it is the obvious duty of all true patriots at the 
present time not to hold themselves aloof from a government unfairly de- 
nounced as ** devilish’* and** satanic”, but to take every possible step 
(e. g, the encouraging of the new councils), to keep in* touch with it ani* 
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.©ndeavour to bring it round to what they consider a more righteous course 
■of conduct. I am hoping and praying that as you were led to acknowledge 
your mistake of las»t year m tue matter of Sat^agrah, so God may open 
your eyes before it is too late and lead you from Non-co-operation to co- 
operation 

You are at liberty to use these few words in any way you like. With 
kind regards, 

Rajkot, J lam, yours sincerely, 

2041-20. J G. Gillespie. 

I print this letter without a word of alteration. I print 
it specially because it shows that m spite of ceaseless de- 
nunciation by me of the existing system of Government, 
I have the good fortune to retain the warm friendship of 
Britishers like the Rev. Gillespie. I know that he honest- 
ly believes what he says. He gives me credit for honesty 
of belief and purpose, yet we differ as poles asunder even 
in our interpretation of the Christian and the Hindu 
scriptures. Of the latter I can write with confidence, 
and I make bold to assert that it is the duty of a 
Hindu to dissociate himself from the evil-doer i. e., 
to refrain from participating in or countenancing 
the evil in him. Prahlad dissociated himself from 
the evil done by his father. The divine Sita rejected 
the services tendered to her by Ravan, Bharat de- 
nounced the deeds of Kaikeyi, his mother, and rejected 
the throne wickedly secured for him by her. I can write 
of the Bible only with diffidence. But my reading of it 
has clearly confirmed the opinion derived from a reading 
of the Hindu scriptures. Jesus mixed with the publicans 
and the sinners neither as a dependent nor as a patron. 
He mixed with them to serve and to convert them to a 
dife of truthfulness and purity. But he wiped the dust off 
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his feet of those places which did not listen to his word* 
I hold it to be my duty not to countenance a son who dis- 
graces himself by a life of shame and vice. Enlightened 
Non-co-operation the expression of anguished love. My 
esteemed correspondent mixes up dissociation from evil 
with dissociation from persons for service. Would Jesus 
have accepted gifts from the money changers, taken from 
them scholarships for His friends, and advanced loans 
to them to ply their nefarious traffic? Was His denun- 
ciation of hypocrites, Pharisees, and Sadducees merely in 
word ? Or did He not actually invite the people to be- 
ware of them and shun them ? But Mr. Gillespie thinks 
that I unfairly describe the Government to be satanic. 
Perhaps that alters our viewpoints. II consider that 1 
would be less than truthful if I did not describe as Sata- 
nic a government which has been guilty of fraud, 
murder, and wanton cruelty ; which still remains un- 
repentant and resorts to untruth to cover its guilt. I 
really believe I am performing the office of a friend by 
denouncing in precise language the pretentions of a gov- 
ernment which has nothing to commend itself to the 
people under its charge.; 


THE INWARDNESS OF NON-CO-OPERATION 
By M, K. Gandhi 
(September 8, 1920,) 

I commend to the attention of the readers of Toun§- 
India the thoughtful letter received from Miss Anne 
Marie Peterson. Miss Peterson is a lady who has beem 
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in India for some years and has closely followed Indian 
affairs. She is about to sever her connection with her 
Mission for the purpose of giving herself to education that 
is truly national. 

I have not given the letter in full.-'' I have omitted all 

^ The following letter has been received by Mr, Gandhi from Miss Anne 
Mane Peterson of the Danish Mission in Madras Most personal references 
have been omitted • — 

Dear Mr, Gandhi, 

I cannot thank you enough for your kindness and the way m whieh you 
received me and I feel that meeting more or less decided my future. I 
have thrown myself at the feet of India. At the same time I know that 

Christ alone is my abode and I have no longing and no desire but to 
live Him, my crucified Saviour, and reveal Him for those with whom I 
come in contact. I just cling to His feet and pray with tears that I may 
not disgrace Him as we Christians have been doing by our behaviour in 
India. We go on crucifying Christ while we long to proclaim the Power 
of His resurrection by which He has conquered untruth and unrighteous" 
ness. If we who bear His name were true to Him, we would never bow 
ourselves before the powers of this world, but we would always be on the 
side of the poor, the suffering and the oppressed. But we are not, and 
therefore I feel myself under obligation not only to Christ but to India for 
His sake at this time of momentous importance for her future. 

Truly it matters little what I, a lonely and insignificant person, may say 
or do. What is my protest against the common current the race to which 
I belong IS taking and (what grieves me more,) which the missionary 
societies seem to follow ? Even if a respectable number protested, it would 
not be of any use. Yet were I alone against the whole world, I must 
follow my conscience and my God. 

I therefore cannot but smile when I see people saying you should have 
awaited the decision of the National Congress before starting the non- 
co-operation movement. You have a message for the country, and the 
Congress is the voice of the nation — its servant and not its master. A 
maiority has no rigut simply because it is a majority. 

But we must try to wm the majority. And it is easy to see, that now 
the Congress is going to be with you. Would it have done so if you had 
kept quiet and not lent your voice to the feelings of the people > Would 
the Congress have known its mind ? I think not. 
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personal references. But her argument has been left 
entirely untouched. The letter was not meant to be print- 
ed. But it being intrinsically important, I asked the 
writer for her permission, which she gladly gave, for 
printing it. 

I publish it all the more gladly in that it enables me to 
show that the movement of non-co-operation is neither 
anti-Chnstian nor anti-English nor anti-European. It is 
a struggle between religion and irreligion, powers of light 
and powers of darkness. 

It is my firm opinion that Europe to-day represents 

I myself was m much doubt before I heard you. But you convinced 
me. Not that 1 can feel much on the question of the Khilafat I cannot. 
I can see what service you are doing to India, if you can prevent the 
Mahomedans from using the sword m order to take revenge and get their 
"rights. I can see that if you unite the Hindus and the Mahomedans, it 
will be a master stroke How I wish the Christian would also come 
forward and unite with you for the sake of their country and the honour 
not only of their Motherland but of Christ. I may not feel much for 
Turkey, but I feel for India, and I can see she (India) has no other way 
to protest against being trampled down and crushed than non-co-opera- 
tion. 

I also want you to know that many in Denmark and all over the world, 
yes, I am sure every true Christian, will feel with and be in sympathy 
with India in the struggle which is now going on. God forbid that m the 
the struggle between might and right, truth and untruth, the spirit 
and the flesh, there should be a division of races. There is not. The 
same struggle is going on all over the world. What does it matter then 
that we are a few God is on our side. 

Brute force often seems to get the upper hand but righteousness always 
has and always shall conquer, be it even through much suffering, and 
what may even appear to be a defect. Christ conquered, when the world 
crucified Him. Blessed are the meek ; they shall inherit the earth. 

When I read your speech given at Madras it struck me that it should 
be printed as a pamphlet in English, Tamil, Hindustani and all the most 
used languages and then spread to every nook and corner of India. 
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not the spirit of God or Christianity but the spirit of Satan. 
And Satan’s successes are the greatest, when he appears 
with the name of God on his lips. Europe is to-day only 
nominally Christian, In reality, it is worshipping Mam- 
mon. ‘ It IS easier for a camel to pass through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom,’ Thus 
really spoke Jesus Christ. His so-called followers measure 
their moral progress by their material possession. The 
very National Anthem of England is anti-Christian. Jesus 
who asked His followers to love their enemies even as 
themselves, could not have sung of His enemies, ^ confound 
His enemies, frustrate their knavish tricks.’ The last book 
that Dr. Wallace wrote set forth his deliberate conviction 
that the much vaunted advance of science had added not 
an inch to the moral stature of Europe. The last war 

The non-co-operation movement once started must be worked so as to 
become successful. If it is not, I dread to think of the consequences. But 
you cannot expect'it to wm in a day or two It must take time and you will 
mot despair if you do not reach your goal in a hurry. For those who have 
faith there is no haste. 

Now for the withdrawal of the children and students from Government 
schools, I think it a most important step. Taking the Government help^ 
(even if it be your money they pay you back) we must submit to its scheme, 
its rules and regulations.^ India and we who love her have come to the 
conclusion that the education the foreign Government has given you is not 
healthy for India and can certainly never make for her real growth.} This 
movement would lead to a spontaneous rise of national schools. Let 
them be a few but let them spring up through self-sacrifice. Only by 
indigenous education can India be truly uplifted. Why this appeals so 
much to me is perhaps because I belong to the part of the Banish people 
who started their own independent, indigenous national schools. The 
Banish Free Schools and Folk High Schools, of which you may hav® 
heard were started against the opposition and persecution of the State. 
The organisers won and thus have r^enerated the nation. With my truly 
heart-felt thanks and prayers for you, 1 am, Yours Sincerely, Anne Mane. . 
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however has shown, as nothing else has, the Satanic 
nature of the civilization that dominates Europe to-day. 
Every canon of public morality has been broken by the 
victors in the name of virtue. No lie has been considered 
too foul to be uttered. The motive behind every crime is 
not religious or spiritual, but grossly material. But the 
Mussalmans and the Hindus, who are struggling against 
the Government, have religion and honour as their motive. 
Even the cruel assassinationt which has just shocked the 
country is reported to have a religious motive behind it. 
It is certainly necessary to purge religion of its excre- 
scences, but it is equally necessary to expose the hollow- 
ness of moral pretensions on the pait of those who prefer 
material wealth to moral gain. It is easier to wean an 
ignorant fanatic from his error than a confirmed 
scoundrel from his scoundrelism. 

This, however, is no indictment against individuals or 
even nations. Thousands of individual Europeans are 
rising above their environment. I write of the tendency 
in Europe, as reflected in her present leaders. England 
through her leaders is insolently crushing Indian reli- 
gious and national sentiment under her heels. England, 
under the false plea of self-determination, is trying to 
exploit the oil fields of Mesopotamia which she is almost 
to leave, because she has probably no choice. France 
through her leaders is lending her name to training 
cannibals as soldiers, and is shamelessly betraying her 
frust as a mandatory power by trying to kill the spirit of 


t This refers to the assassination of Mr. Willoughby, I C.S., Deputy 
Commissioner^ XJmted Frovmoes, by a Mu^almaa. 
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the Syrians, President Wilson has thrown on the scrc.^ 
heap his precious fourteen points. 

It is this combination of evil forces, which India is 
really fighting through non-violent non-co-operation. 
And those like Miss Peterson, whether Christian or 
European, who feel that this error must be dethroned, can 
exercise the privilege of doing so by joining the non-co- 
operation movement. With the honour of Islam is bound 
up the safety of religion itself and with the honour of 
India IS bound up the honour of every nation known to be 
weak. 


THE POET’S ANXIETY 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{June jf, 1921 J 

The Poet of Asia as Lord Hardinge called Dr. Tagore^ 
is fast becoming, if he has not already become, the Poet 
of the world. Increasing prestige has brought to him in- 
areasing responsibility. His greatest service to India must 
be his poetic interpretation of India’s message to the 
world. The Poet is therefore sincerely anxious that India 
should deliver no false or feeble message in her name. 
He IS naturally jealous of his country’s reputation. He 
says he has striven hard to find himself in tune with the 
present movement. He confesses that he is baffled. He can 
find nothing for his lyre in the din and the bustle of 
Non-co-operation. In three forceful letters he has 
endeavoured to give expression to his misgivings^ 
and he has come to the conclusion that Non-co- operation. 
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dignified enough for the India of his vision, that it 
IS a doctrine of negation and despair. He fears that it is 
a doctrine of separation, exclusiveness, narrowness and 
negation. 

No Indian can feel anything but pride in the Poet’s 
exquisite jealousy of India’s honour. It is good that he 
should have sent to us his misgivings in language at once 
beautiful and clear. 

In all humility I shall endeavour to answer 
the Poet’s doubts. I may fail to convince him or the 
reader who may have been touched by his eloquence, 
but I would like to assure him and India that Non-co- 
operation in conception is not any of the things he fears, 
and he need have no cause to be ashamed of his country 
for having adopted Non-co-operation. If in actual ap- 
plication it appears m the end to have failed, it will be no 
more the fault of the doctrine than it would be of Truth 
if those who claim to apply it in practice do not appear 
to succeed. Non-co-operation may have come in advance 
of its time, India and the world must then wait, but there 
IS no choice for India save between violence and Non-co- 
operation. 

Nor need the Poet fear that Non-co-operation is intend- 
ed to erect a Chinese wall between India and the West. 
On the contrary, Non-co-operation is intended to pave the 
way to a real, honourable and voluntary co-operation based 
on mutual respect and trust. The present struggle is being 
waged against compulsory co-operation, against one-sided 
oombination, against the armed imposition of moderm 
methods of exploitation masquerading under the name of 
civilisation. 
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Non-co-operation is a protest against an unwitting and 
unwilling participation in evil, 

' The Poet’s concern is largely about the students. 
He is of opinion that they should not have been 
called upon to give up Government schools before 
they had other schools to go to. Here I must differ from 
him. vT have never been able to make a fetish of literary 
training. My experience has proved to my satisfaction 
that literary training by itself adds not an inch to one’s 
moral height and that character building is independent 
of literary training. I am firmly of opinion that the 
Government schools have unmanned us, rendered us help- 
less and godless. They have filled us with discontent, 
and providing no remedy for the discontent, have made 
us despondent. They have made us what we were 
intended to become — clerks and interpreters. ^ A Govern- 
ment builds its prestige upon the apparently voluntary 
association of the governed. And if it was wrong to co- 
operate with the Government in keeping us slaves, we 
were bound to begin with those institutions in which our 
association appeared to be most voluntary. The youth of 
a nation are its hope. I hold that as soon as we 
discovered that the system of government was wholly, or 
mainly evil, it became sinful for us to associate our 
children with it. 

It is no argument against the soundness of the proposi- 
tion laid down by me, that the vast majority of the stu- 
dents went back after the first flush of enthusiasm. Their 
recantation is proof rather of the extent of our degrada- 
tion than of the wrongness of the step. Experience has 
shown that the establishment of national schools has not 
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resulted in drawing many more students. The strongest 
and the truest of them came out without any national 
schools to fall back upon, and I am convinced that these 
first withdrawals are rendering service of the highest 
order. 

But the Poet’s protest against the calling out of the 
boys is really a corollary to his objection to the very 
doctrine of Non-co-operation. He has a horror of every- 
thing negative. His whole soul seems to rebel against the 
negative commandments of religion. I must give his 
objection m his own inimitable language. ‘‘ R. in support 
of the present movement has often said to me that passion 
for rejection is a stronger power in the beginning than 
the acceptance of an ideal. Though I know it to be a fact, 

I cannot take it as a truth Brahma-vidya in India has 

for its object Muhti emancipation, while Buddhism has 
Nirvana extinction. Muhti draws our attention to the 
positive and Nirvana to the negative side of truth. There- 
fore he emphasised the fact of dukhha misery which had 
to be avoided and the Brahma-vidya emphasised the fact 
of Ananda joy which had to be attained ” In these and 
kindred passages the reader will find the key to the Poet’s 
mentality. In my humble opinion, rejection is as much an 
ideal as the acceptance of a thing. It is as necessary 
to reject untruth as it is to accept truth. All religions 
teach that two opposite forces act upon us and that 
the human endeavour consists in a series of eternal 
rejections and acceptances. Non-co-operation with 
evil is as much a duty as co-operation with good, 
I venture to suggest that the Poet has done an 
unconscious injustice to Buddhism in discnbing Nirvana 
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as merely a negative state. I make bold to say that 
emancipation is as much a negative slate as 
Nirvana, Emancipation from or extinction of the bondage 
of the flesh leads to Ananda (eternal bliss). Let me close 
this part of my argument by drawing attention to the 
fact that the final word of the Upanishads (Brahma- 
vidya) IS Not, Neti was the best description the authors 
of the Upanishads were able to find for Brahman, 

I therefore think that the Poet has been unnecessarily 
alarmed at the negative aspect of Non-co-operation. We 
had lost the power of saying ‘no*. It had become disloyal, 
almost sacrilegious to say mo’ to the Government. This 
deliberate refusal to co-operate is like the necessary weed- 
ing procees that a cultivator has to resort to before he 
sows. Weeding is as necessary to agriculture as sowing. 
Indeed, even whilst the crops are growing, the weeding 
fork, as every husbandman knows, is an instrument almost 
of daily use. The nation’s Non-co-operation is an invita- 
tion to the Government to co-operate with it on its own 
terms as is every nation’s right and every good Govern- 
ment’s duty. Non-co-operation is the nation’s notice 
that it is uo longer satisfied to be in tutelage. The 
nation has taken to the harmless (for it), natural and 
religious doctrine of Non-co-operation in the place of the 
unnatural and irreligious doctrine of violence. And if 
India is ever to attain the Swaraj of the Poet’s dream, 
she will do so only by non-violent Non-co-operation. Let 
him deliver his message of peace to the world, and feel 
confident that India through her Non-co-operation, if she 
remain true to her pledge, will have exemplified his 
message. Non-co-operation is intended to give the very 
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meaning to patriotism that the Poet is yearning after. Ao' 
India prostrate at the feet of Europe can give no hope 
to humanity. An India awakened and free has a message 
of peace and goodwill to a groaning world. Non-co^ 
operation is designed to supply her with a platform from* 
which she will preach the message. 


DIVIDE AND RULE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(Afril 20, 192L) 

Sir William Vincent’s speech before the Legislative 
Assembly makes painful reading. I shall hope that he 
has been kept in utter darkness by his informants and 
that the speech is ignorant, not unscrupulous. 

It is a plausible defence of the Government’s policy of 
repression. It is a distortion or concoction of facts. It 
is an appeal to our cupidity and a misinterpretation of 
the motives of non-co-operationists. 

He says that the declared object of non-co-operationists is- 
paralysis of the Government and that ** in their effort to 
achieve the object there is no source of discontent which 
they have not used. ” Now both these statements are 
half-truths. The primary object of non-co-operation 
is nowhere stated to be paralysis of the Government. 
The primary object is self-purification. Its direct result 
must be paralysis of a Government which lives on our 
vices and weaknesses. Similarly it is a dangerous half- 
truth to say that we have left no source of discontent unused. 
We could not help using sources of legitimate discon- 
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tent. But non-co-operationists have rigidly refrained 
from using any and every discqntent, if only because we 
would weaken our cause if we did. The illustration of 
what I mean will be best seen from the refutation of the 
very next sentence which Sir William has spoken m sup- 
port of his contention : Wherever they find discord 

between employer and employee, there some agent or 
emissary of non-co-operation party proceeds at once t® 
foster discontent and promote ill-feelmg.’* This is not 
only untrue, but it is an incitement to the two to oppose 
Non-co-operation. The avowed policy of non-co-opera- 
tion has been not to make political use of disputes between 
labour and capital. They have endeavoured to hold the 
balance evenly between the two — we would be fools if 
we wantonly set labour against capital. It would be just 
the way to play into the hands of a Government which 
would greatly strengthen its hold on the country by set- 
ting capitalists against labourers and vice versa. In 
Jharia, for instance, it was a non-co-oporator who pre- 
vented an extending strike. The tnoderating influence 
in Calcutta was that of non-co-operators. The latter will 
not hesitate to advance the cause of strikers where they 
have a just grievance. They have ever refused to lend 
their assistance to unjust strikes- ‘‘Where there is a 
racial ill-feelmg’’, declares Sir William Vincent, 
“these emissaries hurry on their evil errand.*’ He 
must know that this is a false statement. There 
is a racial feeling between Englishmen and Indians. 
There is the memory of Jallianwala — an evergreen. But 
“ these emissaries” have been veritable messengers of 
peace. They | have everywhere restrained the fury of the 
W 
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unthinking. And I make bold to say that but for the 
existence of the spirit of non-violence, there would have 
been more innocent blood spilt in spite of the threat of 
Dyerism and O’Dwyerism. Our fault has lain in refusing to 
lick the boot thafhas kicked, m withdrawing co-operation 
until there was frank repentance. Non-co-operators are 
to be blessed for turning the fury of an outraged people 
from Englishmen to the system they are called upon to 
admininister. 

But Sir William is nothing if he is not thorough in his 
attempt to divide and rule. He declaims : Where there 
are quarrels between landlord and tenant — have we not 
seen this in the United Provinces — there again proceed 
these emissaries of evil to propagate unrest, and stir up 
disorder.” Sir William should know that the tenant 
movement is under the control of Pundit Jawharlal 
Nehru whose one purpose regarding the tenants has been 
to educate them to be patient and calm. Sir William 
has simply attempted to set the landlords against the 
non-co-operation movement. Fortunately the landlords 
know as well as the tenants that, so long as they are just, 
they have nothing to fear from non-co-operators. 

The movement, says Sir William, « is purely 
destructive and so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, contains no element of constructive abi- 
lity.’ It is undoubtedly destructive in the sense that a 
surgeon who applies the knife to a diseased part may be 
said to make a destructive movement. This destructive 
movement bears m it the surest seed of construction as 
the surgeon’s knife contains the seed of health. Is temper- 
ance destructive ? Are national schools, springing up every- 
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where, destructive ? Are the thousands of spinning wheels 
destructive of a nation’s prosperity ? They will destroy 
'foreign domination whether it hails from Lancashire or is 
threatened from Japan. 

Having attempted to set classes against masses, Sir 
William proceeds to paralyze both, with the feeling of 
helplessness and the fear of internal strife and agression 
from without. Is Hindu-Muslim unity such flimsy stuff 
'that we shall begin to quarrel as soon as the British guns 
are withdrawn from our shores ? Were we sixty years ago 
less able to protect ourselves than we are now ^ Or is it 
not a fact that judged by the Western standard we were 
never so helpless as we now are ? Self-government, as I 
have said before, connotes the power of self-protection, 
and a country which cannot protect itself is not prepared 
for immediate and complete self-government. In this 
one sentence Sir William has unwittingly condemned 
British rule and proved the necessity of immediate 
mending or ending of that rule. According to my 
method — the method of suffering or soul force, — the 
country is to-day prepared for self-protection. 
According to Sir William’s standard, the reforms have 
nothing m them to enable India even in a hundred years 
to arm herself for defence against a combination of world 
powers. Judged by that standard, the reforms do forge 
stronger the chains that bind India and make her feel 
helpless. The speaker talks ghWy of impending destruc- 
tion of every vested interest. ‘He needs to be reminded 
.that the greatest vested interest of India-— her self-suffi- 
ciency — was destroyed by this foreign domination and the 
speaker’s plan will still further deepen India’s poverty. 
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Even as Sir William has misrepresented non-co-opera- 
tors’ motives, so has he misconstrued their methods. We 
have not failed m our effort regarding the educated 
classes. I admit that the response in practice might have 
been greater from them. But I make bold to say that the 
vast majority of them are with us in spirit, though the 
flesh being weak, they are not able to make what from 
their point of view is a sacrifice. We have be^n trying to 
act on the masses from the commencement. / We regard 
them as our main-stay, for it is they who have to attain 
Swaraj. It is neither the sole concern of the monied men 
nor that of the educated class. Both must suBserve their 
interest in any scheme of Swaraj,', and as soon as the 
masses have attained sufficient self-control and learnt mass 
discipline, we shall not hesitate if necessary to advice them 
to suspend payment of taxes to a Government that has 
never truly looked after their welfare and that 
has exploited and terrorised them every time they have 
shown the least symptom of rising against their exploit- 
ation. 

Sir William has been extremely disingenuous m descri- 
bing the Government’s methods of dealing with non-co- 
operation. Defence of India Act, he will not use against 
men who have hurt nobody and who are restraining 
people from committing violence. But he is using ordinary 
statutes against them in an extraordinary manner under 
a licence given to him by non-co-operators who will not 
challenge orders in a court* of law. He will not conciliate 
the. malcontents by granting Swaraj, for that would lead 
to anarchy. He does not bother his head about the two* 
thffigs which have caused all the unrest and which have 
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acted like two active and corroding poisons in the Indian 
body — the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. He does 
not tell us what catastrophe is likely to befall India if the 
Khilafat promises, were redeemed and the Punjab 
wound healed. 

He has ornamented his extraordinary speech with an 
ungentlemanly and insinuating attack upon the AH 
Brothers who are putting up a noble fight for Islam and 
India, and a still more ungentlemanly attack on a ‘gentle- 
man of the name of Yakub Hasan', and an ungracious 
reference to his Turkish wife. 

As I have said it was painful for me to read the speech, 
still more painful to have to criticise it. I assure the 
reader that self-restrained as I am in language, the speech 
has been a severe strain upon my capacity for restraint. 
I have scored out many an adjective which I believe 
would accurately describe Sir William’s performance. I 
am sorry. 

IN DEFENCE OF MALAVIYAJI AND 
SHASTRIAR 

By M. K. Gandhi. 

{October 27, 1920.) 

To the Eiitor of Young India, 

Sir, 

Mahatma Gandhi m his article* headed “The Hallucination of Schools 
land Colleges” while discussing the non-co-operation programme re the 
•withdrawal of students from schools aad colleges, admitting that the 
movement has been called ' harmful ’ and ‘ opposed to the best interests 

the country says that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is its most un- 


See the next Section. 
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compromising opponent. Then he taxes himself to find out the reasons- 
for this attitude of Pandit ji We quote Mahatma Gandhi “ The answer I 
have been able to find is that the latter do not consider the present gov- 
ernment as an unmixed evil as the former do. In other words the op'* 
ponents do not sufficiently realise the significance of the Punjab and 
Khilafat wrongs.” And further on he proceeds to say “ It is unthink- 
able that Malaviyaji and Shastriar cannot feel the wrongs even as I do. 
And yet that is precisely my meaning. ” We assure Mahatma Gandhi 
that we have the most profound and sincere lespect for him, but that 
would not blind us to the claims of others. We hold no brief for 
Messrs. Malaviyaji and Shastriar They can take care of themselves 
Panditji’s brilliant speech in the Council, his touching appeal for funds 
for the ‘ Jallianwalla Bag Memorial ' and his recent stirring speech at the 
Empire Theatie, Bombay, supply an emphatic refutation to the 
suggestion that Mahatma Gandhi, quite unconsciously no doubt, has 
made. Mr Shastriar ’s articles in the Servant of India and his 
speeches on the Punjab Tragedy also reveal the burning patriotism, 
somewhat softened by judicial mind of Mr. Gokhale's worthy successor 
Both of these great men have sufficiently given vent to expressions of 
deep feeling in connection with the Khilafat wrong 

Mahatma Gandhi himself has said so much on the question of indivi- 
dual liberty and the importance of following one’s conscience, that we 
can hardly believe that he would by any action of his, try to curtail the 
one, or silence the other. Bnt that is what the article indirectly 
attempts to do That there is ample scope for difference of opinion in 
the adoption of means to attain the end is conceivable, but that so great 
an individualist as Mahatma Gandhi should attempt, however remotely, 
to curtail the expression of different views, is not so easy to imagine. 

In conclusion, we appeal to Mahatma Gandhi not to make suck' 
equivocal statements, we appeal to the Modern Buddha not to excite 
emotions, to base his arguments on reason alone and trust he will see 
the impropriety of the statements he has made and will hasten to make 
reparation for the same. We trust Mahatma Gandhi will allow us the 
same honesty of conviction and freedom of opinion as Mahatma Gandhi/ 
claims for himself, though we have the misfortune to differ from him. — 

I Yours etc., “ Swadeshis ” 

I gladly publish this letter. I honour the writers for 
their defence of the two great patriots. I wish they had 
permitted me to publish their names. Let me however- 
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inform the reader that they are Gujaratis. And it is a 
matter of pride to me that Gujaratis would resent like 
every one else any aspersion upon the patriotism of either 
Malaviyaji or Shastriji. But I hasten to assure these friends 
that they willl not be able to outdo me in the race for 
honouring the two patriots. For the time being we differ 
in our views on matters of highest importance. I have 
endeavoured honestly to find out the reason for the dif- 
ference and have come to the conclusion that they cannot 
feel as strongly as I do, the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs.) Feelings are measured by acts, not by words. 
Their diagnosis is different from mine. From the two 
wrongs I deduce that I am to expect nothing good from 
this Government. Not so they. Therefore, whilst for 
them association with the Government is possible, for me 
it is impossible unless it repents of its sins. Two surgeons 
may describe a particular disease by the same name and 
yet one may prescribe mere ointment and the other a 
dangerous surgical operation. There need not be on that 
account any want of respect ascribed to the one who 
resorts to an operation. And if the other were to seek 
causes of difference in the methods of treatment he 
would be entitled to say and be justified in saying 
that the one who prescribed the ointment treatment could 
not have realised the desperate nature of the disease 
though he described it by the same name- I wish to 
assure the writers further that in my statement of the case 
there is no equivocation. Nor is there any desire on my 
part to curtail any one’s liberty, or silence the voice of 
conscience, least of the two patriots. On the contrary I 
have humility enough to own that though I feel sure that 
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my diagnosis and method are both correct, may be 
wrong. And when Ijind that they are, I shall be quick 
enough to acknowledge my mistake. Lastly let me 
assure these friends that I have made it my business in 
life not to appeal to emotions, that is, excite passions but 
to put the most abstruse truths in simplest terms so that 
the reason even of the illiterate masses may comprehend. 


RIDICULE REPLACING REPRESSION 
Bt M. K. Gakdhi 
{September 1, 1920.) 

Had His Excellency the Viceroy not made it impossible 
by his defiant attitude on the Punjab and the Khilafat, 
I would have tendered him hearty congratulations for 
substituting ridicule for represion m order to kill a move- 
ment distasteful to him. For, torn from its context and 
read by itself, His Excellency’s discourse on non-co-opera- 
tion is unexceptionable. It is a symptom of translation 
from savagery to civilisation. Pouring ridicule on one’s 
opponent is an approved method in civilized politics. 
And if the method is consistently continued, it will mark 
an important improvement upon the official barbarity of 
the Punjab. His interpretation of Mr. Montagu’s state- 
ment about the movement is also not open to any objec- 
tion whatsoever. Without doubt a gpvernment has the 
right to use sufficient force to put down an actual out- 
break of violence. 

But I regret to have to confess that this attempt to pour 
ridicule on the movement, read in conjunction with the 
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sentiments on the Punjab and the Khilafat preceding the 
ridicule, seems to show that His Excellency has made it a 
virtue of necessity. He has not finally abandoned the 
method of terrorism and fnghtfulness, but he finds the 
movement being conducted in such an open and truthful 
manner that any attempt to kill it by violent repression 
would expose him not only to ridicule but contempt of 
all right-thinking men. 

Let us however examine the adjectives used by His Ex- 
cellency to kill the movement by laughing at it. It is 
^ futile’, ‘ ill-advised’, ‘ intrinsically mane’, ‘ unpractical’, 
^ visionary.’ He has rounded off the adjectives by describ- 
ing the movement as ' most foolish of all foolish schemes.’ 
His Excellency has become so impatient of it that he has 
’used all his vocabulary for showing the magnitude of the 
ridiculous nature of non-co-operation. 

Unfortunately for His Excellency the movement is likely 
to grow with ridicule as it is certain to flourish on 
repression. No vital movement can be killed except by the 
impatience, ignorance or la 2 ;iness of its authors. A move- 
ment cannot be ‘ inane’ that is conducted by men of action 
as I claim the members of the Non-co-operation Com- 
mittee are. It is hardly 'unpractical,’ seeing that if the 
people respond, every one admits that it will achieve the 
■end. At the same time it is perfectly true that if there is 
no response from the people, the movement will be 
popularly described as ' visionary. ’ It is for the nation to 
return an effective answer by organized non-co-operation 
and change ridicule into respect. Ridicule is like repres- 
sion. Both give place to respect when they fail to 
produce the intended effect. 



THE VICEREGAL PRONOUNCEMENT 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(September 1, 1920.) 

It may be that having lost faith in His Excellency’s 
probity and capacity to hold the high office of Viceroy of 
India, I now read his speeches with a biased mind but 
the speech His Excellency delivered at the time of open- 
ing of the council shows to me a mental attitude which 
makes association with him or his Government impossible 
for self-respecting men. 

The remarks on the Punjab mean a flat refusal to grant 
redress. He would have us to ‘concentrate on the 
problems of the immediate future’ ! The immediate future 
is to compel repentance on the part of the Government 
on the Punjab matter. Of this there is no sign. On the 
contrary, His Excellency resists the temptation to reply 
to his critics, meaning thereby that he has not changed 
his opinion on the many vital matters affecting the honour 
of India. He is ‘content to leave the issues to the 
verdict of history’. Now this kind of language, 
in my opinion, is calculated further to inflame the Indian 
mind. Of what use can a favourable verdict of history 
be to men who have been wronged and who are still 
under the heels of officers who have shown them- 
selves utterly unfit to hold offices of trust and 
responsibility ? The plea for co-operation is, to say 
the least, hypocritical in the face of the determination to* 
refuse justice to the Punjab. Can a patient who is suffer- 
ing from an intolerable ache be soothed by the most 
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tempting dishes placed before him. Will he not consider it" 
mockery on the part of the physician who so tempted him* 
Without curing him of his pain ? 

His Excellency is, if possible, even less happy on the 
Khilafat. “ So far as any Government could”, says this 
trustee for the nation, “ we pressed upon the Peace Con- 
ference the views of Indian Moslems. But notwithsand- 
ing our efforts on their behalf we are threatened with a 
campaign of non-co-operation, because, forsooth, the Allied 
Powers found themselves unable to accept the contentions 
advanced by Indian Moslems.” This is most misleading if 
not untruthful. His Excellency knows that the peace 
terms are not the work of the Allied Powers. He knows 
that Mr. Lloyd George is the prime author of terms and 
that the latter has never repudiated his responsibility for 
them. He has with amazing audacity justified them in 
spite of his considered pledge to the Moslems of India 
regarding Constantinople, Thrace and the rich and 
renowned lands of Asia Minor. It is not truthful to saddle 
responsibility for the terms on the Allied Powers when 
Great Britain alone has promoted them. The offence of 
the Viceroy becomes greater when we remember that he 
admits the justness of the Muslim claim. He could not 
have pressed it if he did not admit its justice, 

I venture to think that His Excellency by his 
pronouncement on the Punjab has strengthened the 
nation in its effort to seek a remedy to compel re- 
dress of the two wrongs before it can make anything of 
the so-called Reforms. 



NON-CO-OPERATION EXPLAINED ^ 

A Talk with Mr. Gandhi 
{August I 89 1980.) 

A representative of this journal called on Mr. M. K. 
^Gandhi yesterday at his temporary residence in the 
Pursewalkum High Roadt for an interview on the subject 
of non-co-operation. Mr. Gandhi who has come to 
Madras on a tour to some of the principal Muslim centres 
in Southern India, was busy with a number of workers 
discussing his programme ; but he expressed his readiness 
to answer questions on the chief topic which is agitating 
Muslims and Hindus. 

“After your experience of the Satyagraha agitation last 
year, Mr. Gandhi, are you still hopeful and convinced of 
the wisdom of advising non-co-operation ?” — “ Certainly.” 

“ How do you consider conditions have altered sine® 
the Satyagraha movement of last year ?” — “I consider that 
people are better disciplined now than they were before. 
In this I include even the masses whom I have had oppor- 
tunities of seeing :in large numbers in various parts of the 
•country. ” 

“ And you are satisfied that the masses understand the 
spirit of Satyagraha ?” — Yes” 

“ And that is why you are pressing on with the pro- 
gramme of non-co-operation ?” — “ Yes. Moreover, the 
.danger that attended the civil disobedience part of Satya- 
,graha does not apply to non-co-operation, because in 
cnon-co-operation we are not taking up civil disobedience 


* From the Madras Mail. 


t In Madras. 
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of laws as a mass movement . The result hitherto has 
been most encouraging. For instance, people m Sindh 
and Delhi, in spite of the irritating restrictions upon their 
liberty by the authorities, have earned out the Committee’s 
instructions in regard to the Seditious Meetings Procla- 
mation and to the prohibition of posting placards on the 
walls which we hold to be inoffensive but which the 
authorities consider to be offensive. ” 

<‘Whatisthe pressure which you expect to bring to 
bear on the authorities if co-operation is withdrawn ?” — 
I believe, and everybody must grant, that no Govern- 
ment can exist for a single moment without the co-opera- 
tion of the people, willing or forced, and if people sud- 
denly withdraw their co-operation in every detail, the 
Government Will come to a stand-still.” 

“But is there not a big ‘If’ in it?” — “Certainly there is.” 
“ And how do you propose to succeed against the 
big ‘ If ’?” — ” In my plan of campaign expediency has 
no room. If the Khilafat movement has really permeated 
the masses and the classes, there must be adequate res- 
ponse from the people.” 

“ But are you not begging the question ?” — “ I am not 
begging the question, because so far as the data before 
me go, I believe that the Muslims keenly feel the 
Khilafat grievance. It remains to be seen whether their 
feeling is intense enough to evoke in them the measure 
of sacrifice adequate for successful non-co-operation.” 

“That IS, your survey of the conditions, you think,, 
justifice your advising non-co-operation in the full con- 
viction that you have behind you the support of the 
vast masses of the Mussulman population ?”— “Yes.” 
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“ This non-co-operation, you are satisfied, will extend 
to complete severance of co-operation with the Govern- 
ment ?” — No ; nor is it at the present moment my desire 
that it should. I am simply practising non-co-operation 
to the extent that is necessary to make the Government 
realise the depth of popular feeling in the matter and 
the dissatisfaction with the Government that all that 
could be done has not been done either by the Govern- 
ment of India or by the Imperial Government, whether 
on the Khilafat question or on the Punjab question.” 

‘^Do you, Mr. Gandhi, realise that even amongst Maho- 
medans there are sections of people who are not enthusia- 
stic over non-co-operation however much they may feel 
the wrong that has been done to their community — 
‘‘ Yes. But their number is smaller than those who are 
prepared to adopt non-co-operation.” 

“And yet does not the fact that there has not been an 
adequate response to your appeal for resignation of titles 
and offices and for boycott of elections of the Councils, 
indicate that you may be placing more faith in their 
strength of conviction than is warranted ?” — “ I think not; 
for the reason that the stage has only just come into opera- 
tion and our people are always most cautious and slow to 
move. Moreover, the first stage largely affects the upper- 
most strata of society, who represent a microscopic mino- 
rity though they are undoubtedly an influential body of 
people.” 

“ This upper class, you think, has sufficiently respond- 
ed to your appeal ?”^ — “ I am unable to say either one 
way or the other at present. I shall be able to give a 
.definite answer at the end of this month.... ...” 
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Do you think that without one’s loyalty to the King 
and the Royal Family being questioned, one can advocate 
non-co-operation in connection with the Royal visit ?” — ■ 
Most decidedly for the simple reason that if there is any 
disloyalty about the proposed boycott of the Prince’s visit, 
it IS disloyalty to the Government of the day and not to 
the person of His Royal Highness.” 

“ What do you think is to be gamed by promoting this 
boycott in connection with the Royal visit ?” — “ Because 
I want to show that the people of India are not in 
sympathy with the Government of the day and that they 
strongly disapprove of the policy of the Government in 
regard to the Punjab and Khilafat, and even m respect 
of other important administrative measures. ""'I consider 
that the visit of the Prince of Wales is a singularly good 
opportunity to the people to show their disapproval of the 
present Government.! After all, the visit is calculated to 
have tremendous political results. It is not to be a non- 
political event, and seeing that the Government of India 
and the Imperial Government want to make the visit a 
political event of first class importance, namely, for the 
purpose of strenghening their hold upon India, I for one 
consider that it is the bounden duty of the people to boy- 
cott the visit which is being engineereed by the two 
Governments in their own interest which at the present 
moment is totally antagonistic to the people.” 

** Do you mean that you want this boycott promoted 
because you feel that the strengthening of the hold upon 
India is not desirable in the best interests of the country?” 
— “ Yes. The strengthening of the hold of a Government 
so wicked as the present one is not desirable for the best 
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interests of the people. Not that I want the bond between 
England and India to become loosened for the sake 
loosening it, but I want that bond to become strengthened 
only in so far as it adds to the welfare of India/' 

“ Do you think non-co-operation and the non- boy- 
cott of the Legislative Councils consistent?” — “No;, 
because a person who takes up the programme of non-co- 
operation cannot consistently stand for Councils.” 

“ Is non-co-operation, in your opinion, an end in itself 
or a means to an end, and if so, what is the end?” — “It is 
a means to end, the end being to make the present 
Government just, whereas it has become mostly unjust. 
Co-operation with a just Government is a duty ; non-co- 
operation with an unjust Government is equally a duty.” 

“ Will you look with favour upon the proposal to enter 
the Councils and to carry on either obstructive tactics or 
to decline to take the oath of allegiance as consistent with 
your non-co-operation ?” — “ No; as an accurate student 
of non-co-operation, I consider that such a proposal 
is inconsistent with the true spirit of non-co-operation. 
I have often said that a Government really thrives 
on obstruction, and so far as the proposal not to take 
the oath of allegiance is concerned, I can really see no 
meaning in it ; it amounts to a useless waste of valuable 
time and money.” 

“ In other words, obstruction is no stage in non-co- 

operation ?” — “No... ” 

“ Are you satisfied that all efforts at constitutional 
agitation have been exhausted and that non-co-operation 
is the only course left us ?” — “ I do not consider non-co- 
operation to be unconstitutional, but I do believe that of all 
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the constitutional remedies now left open to us, non-co- 
operation IS the only one left for us/’ 

** Do you consider it constitutional to adopt it with a 
view merely to paralyse Government — ^Certainly, it is 
not unconstitutional, but a prudent man will not take all 
the steps that are constitutional if they are otherwise 
undesirable, nor do I advise that course. I am resorting 
to non-co-operation in progressive stages because I want 
to evolve true order out of untrue order. I am not going 
to take a single step in non-co-operation unless I am 
satisfied that the country is ready for that step, namely, 
non-co-operation will not be followed by anarchy or 
disorder.” 

<‘How will you satisfy yourself that anarchy will not 
follow ?” 

** For instance, if I advise the police to lay down their 
arms, I shall have satisfied myself that w^‘ are able by 
voluntary assistance to protect ourselves against thieves 
and robbers. That was precisely what was done in 
Lahore and Amritsar last year by the citizens by means of 
volunteers when the military and the police had with- 
drawn, Even where Government had nor taken such 
measures in a place, for want of adequate force, I know 
people have saccessfuily protected themselves.” 

‘‘You have advised lawyers to non-co-operate by suspend- 
ing their practice. What is your experience ? Has the 
lawyers’ response to your appeal encouraged you to hope 
that you will be able to carry through all stages of non- 
co-operation with the help of such people ? ” 

“ I cannot say that a large number has yet responded 
to my appeal. It is too early to say how many will res- 
X 
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pond. But I may say that I do not rely merely upon the 
lawyer class or highly educated men to enable the Com- 
mittee to carry out all the stages of non-co-operation. 
My hope lies more with the masses so far as the later 
stages of non-co-operation are concerned.” 


THE MISTS 
By M. K, Gandhi 
{April 20, 1921.) 

Whenever I find my friends misunderstanding the 
movement, I mutter to myself the words of a celeberated 
hymn : “We shall know each other better when the mists 
have rolled away. ” A friend has just sent me the para- 
graphs on non-co-operation in the Servant of India of 
the 14th inst. It is such a fruitless task explaining 
resolutions and motives. The year will soon pass away, 
and our actions more than words will demonstrate the 
meaning of non-co-operation. 

For me non-co-operation is not suspended, and never 
will be, so long as the Government has not purged itself 
of the crimes against India — the Mussalmans and the 
Punjabees, and so long as the system is not changed to 
respond to the will of the nation. Surely it was neces- 
sary to remove the hallucination about titles, law-courts, 
schools and councils. I venture to think that on the whole 
the nationalists have responded nobly in regard to these 
items. There are no titled men among them, no nation- 
alist lawyer who has not suspended practice has any public 
status among non-co-operators, schools and colleges have 
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furnished boys and girls who are now giving a good 
account of themselves and who, I make bold to say, will, 
stagger humanity by their sacrifice when the time of their 
trial has arrived. Those who have refrained from 
entering the councils, are rendering, as all who care 
may see, a service which they could not have rendered in 
the council halls. The few who have given up their 
titles have shown the way to the others. All these are 
acting as leaven in the community. Now, there is little 
need for verbal propaganda among these special classes. 
The action and character of those who have renounced 
titles, schools, courts or councils, constitute a propaganda 
more telling and effective than speeches. National 
schools are multiplying themselves, boys are still leaving 
schools and colleges. The Government statistics are 
hopelessly wrong. I remember having seen a councillor 
quoting that less than 3000 students had left educational 
institutions. This takes no count of thousands who are 
studying in nationalised schools. The number of suspen- 
sions of practice is steadily growing. . . . Even 

titles are still being surrendered. And as the timid or the 
cautious realise that the movement is a serious and a reli- 
gious effort, that it has taken permanent hold of the 
people, they too will renounce. / 

I should not be surprised if the history of the South 
African movement repeats itself in India, I should be sur- 
prised if it proves otherwise. The movement in South 
Africa started with a unanimous resolution. When the first 
part began, the majority weakened. Only 150 were found 
willing to court imprisonment. Then there was a settle- 
.ment and a breach and a revival. Nobody even believed, 
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save a few of us, that the response would come in time^ 
Well, the last stage commenced with sixteen men and. 
women who sought imprisonment. This was followed by a 
perfect storm. The whole community rose like a surging 
wave. Without organisation, without propaganda, all — • 
nearly 40, 000 — courted imprisonment. Nearly ten thousand 
were actually imprisoned. The sequel is known. The 
community gained all it had fought for at the time, A 
bloodless revolution was effected after strenuous discipline 
in self- suffering. 

I refuse to believe that India will do less. To recall 
Lord Canning’s words, under the blue and serene Indian 
sky a cloud no bigger than a man’s thumb may appear on 
the horizon, but it may any moment assume dimensions 
unexpected by any, and no man can tell when it may 
burst. When India as a whole will respond by action, I 
cannot say. But this I do say that the educated classes 
to whom the Congress has appealed will one day — and 
probably during this year — respond m a manner worthy 
of the nation. 

But whether they do or nol, the pi ogress of the nation 
cannot be arrested by any person or class. The uneducated 
artisans, the women, the men in the street, aie taking 
their share in the movement. The appeal to the educated 
classes paved the way for them. The goals had to be 
sifted fiom the sheep. The educated classes had to be 
put upon their trial. The beginning had to be made by 
and through them. Non-co-operation has hitherto, thank 
God, followed its natural course. 

Swadeshi propaganda m its intensive and exclusive form 
had to come and it has come in its order. It was, and is 
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part of the non-co-operation programme. It is, I claim, 
the biggest, the safest, and the surest part. It could not 
be taken up earlier in its present form. The country had 
to see Its way clear to the spinning wheel. It had to be 
puiged of the old superstitions and prejudices. The coun- 
try had to appreciate the futility of the boycott of British 
goods merely, and equally of all foreign goods. It had 
to see that it lost its liberty by giving up Swadeshi in 
cloth and that it could regain it by reverting to hand-spun 
and hand-woven cloth. It had to see that it lost its 
artistic taste and talent, when it innocently ceased to spin 
and weave by the hand. It had to see that it was not 
even so much the military dram, as the loss of this supple- 
mentary industry that sapped India’s vitality and made 
famines an ever-recurring event in Indian lifel Men with 
faith in the spinning wheel had to rise in every province, 
and people had to appreciate the beauty and the use of 
hhaddar. 

All these things have now happened. The crore 
men and women and the crore rupees are required 
to resuscitate this National dharma. The problem 
is not that of a few charhhas but of putting cJiarhhas in 
every one of the six crore homes. The problem is 
that of manufacturing and distributing the whole of the 
cloth required by India. It cannot be done by one crore 
rupees. But if India gives one crore rupees, one crore 
men and women introduce two million charhhas in work- 
ing order in as many homes before the 30th June, she is 
nearly ready for Swaraj. Because the effort will have 
created, in the nation as a whole, all the qualities that 
make a nation good, great, self-reliant and self-contained. 
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When the nation has, by a voluntary effort, completed its 
boycott of foreign cloth, it will be ready for Swaraj. Then 
I promise that the various forts in the Indian cities will, 
instead of being an insolent menace to the freedom ol 
India, become play-grounds for her children. Then the 
relations between Englishmen and ourselves will have 
been purified. Then the Lancashire vote will have been 
sterilised. ^'And Englishmen will, if they choose, remain 
in India as friends and equals, with one sole aim — truly 
of benefitting and helping India. Non-co-operation is a 
movement intended to invite Englishmen to co-operate 
with us on honourable terms or retire from our land. It 
is a movement to place our relations on a pure basis, to* 
define them in a manner consistent with our self-respect 
and dignity. 

But call the movement by any other name. Call it 
‘swadeshi and temperance.’ Assume that all these pre- 
vious months have been a waste of effort. I invite the 
Government and the moderate friends to co-operate with 
the nation in making hand-spinning universal and in* 
making drinking a crime. Neither party need speculate 
as to the result of these two movements. The tree will 
be judged by its fruit. 

GANDHI OLD AND NEW 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{May 4, 1981,) 

The Times of India has returned to the charge of in- 
sincerity which was to be inferred from its previous 
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article which I dealt with recently in these columns. It is 
a sober article to which no exception could be taken. I am 
certainly anxious to retain the reputation for sincerity 
which has been credited to me and which I certainly 
claim. My article, “ The Mists” (Page 370) should gene- 
rally be regarded as my last word to my critics. I must 
rely upon my actions for final explanation. No man can 
be called just, sincere, or good before his death. But I 
would like to correct some of the misstatements of the 
Times of India writer. Even when I declared Satya- 
graha, I was charged with having fallen from my original 
non- political state and the state of isolation. Even m 
South Africa, I was referred by my critics to my past. 
Every campaign that I have been connected with had its 
critics who praised my past at the expense of the then 
present. I state this fact not to disprove the present 
charge but to steel my heart against believing in the 
charge of unconscious insincerity and self-deception. I 
never suspended Satyagraha, I certainly never retired 
into private life. I suspended civil disobedience, and it 
remains still suspended, because I believed, as I still 
believe, the country not to be ripe for it. My Himalayan 
mistake was my miscalculation of the preparedness of the 
country. Non-co-operation of the type undertaken is not 
attended with any danger such as is attendant on civil 
disobedience. The latter is not always a duty as non- 
co-operation IS. Hence it is that I have said that 
n/I must continue to advise non-co-operation even 
though it may result in anarchy.^f Am I to recall my 
medals, or advise friends to recall theirs, or advise 
awyers to resume practice because, supposing, anar- 
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chists have gained the upper hand ? Am I to associate 
myself for fear of anarchy with a dishonest government 
which believes in Dyensra as a faith ? I know that 
anarchy as a creed is devilish, but Dyensm is still more so 
for it IS anarchy wearing the mask of constituted autho- 
rity. Ordered anarchy is infinitely worse then avowed 
anarchy. Only, m the latter event, I should dissociate 
myself from the anarchy of the mob as I have dissociated 
myself from the anarchy of the Government. For me both 
are evils to be shunned. ‘ I have not asked for reprisals 
against the author of the Jallianwala Massacre. I have 
asked for nothing more than the stopping of the pensions 
to the culprits and the dismissal of those who are yet 
holding office. I have not advised the Sikhs to give any 
pension to Mahant Narandas or to keep him in office. I 
have ventured to advise the Sikhs to waive the prosecution 
of the murderers as I have advised the nation to waive 
the prosecution of the official murderers in the Punjab. I 
claim consistency of conduct about Amritsar and 
Nankhana. I have said repeatedly that I am acting 
towards the Government as I have acted towards my 
own dearest relatives. Non-co-operation on the poli- 
tical field is an extension of the doctrine as it is 
practised on the domestic field. The reference to my 
association with lawyers, See., is hardly becoming. As a 
matter of fact there are very few practising lawyers now 
holding office in Congress organizations. 

I adhere to my opinion that where non-co-operators 
are in a majority, none who has not fully non-co-operated 
should hold office. The Congress Committee has not 
rejected the proposal. I do not know that practising 
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lawyers presented me with any address in Surat. But I 
would not hesitate to receive one even from them so long 
as I was free to wean them from the error of their ways. 
So far as my association with the AH Brothers is con- 
cerned, I consider it a proud privilege. But m South 
Africa I had as my associates murderers and thieves, men 
who had certainly suffered imprisonment for attempts to 
murder or steal. Only they carried out their compact as 
to non-violence as honourably as any other Satyagrahi. 
I see no difference between the old Gandhi and the new, 
except that the new has a clearer conception of Satya- 
graha and prizes the doctrine of Ahimsa more than ever. 
Nor, I promise the Times of India writer, is there any 
self-deception m this belief But time must show who is 
right. Precedent is on my side. 


TO THE MODERATES 
{June 8, 1921.) 

Dear Friends, 

It is a matter of no small grief to me, that I find myself 
estranged from you in ideas, although by training and 
association I have been brought up in the company of 
those who have been regarded as Moderates. Partly 
owing to circumstances, and partly owing to temperament, 
I have never belonged to any of the great parties m India. 
Nevertheless, my life has been influenced much more by 
men belonging to the Moderate party than the Extremist. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Gokhale, Badruddm Tyabji, Phero- 
zeshah Mehta are all names to conjure with. Their services 
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to the country can never be forgotten They have in- 
spired the lives of many like myself throughout our country. 

I have enjoyed the pleasantest associations with many of 
the living amongst you. What is it that has flung me 
away from you and into the lap of the Nationalist party ? 
Why do I find more in common with the Nationalists 
than with you ^ I am unable to see that you love your 
country less than the Nationalists. I refuse to believe 
that you are less willing to sacrifice yourselves for the 
country’s good, than the Nationalists. Certainly the 
Moderate party can claim as much intelligence, integrity 
and ability as the Nationalists, if not more. The difference, 
therefore, lies in the ideals. 

I will not weary you with a discussion of the 
different ideals. For the moment, I will simply 
invite your attention to some of the items in the 
constructive programme in the movement of non- 
co-operation. You may not like the word itself. 
You may intensely dislike, as I know you do, many items 
in the programme. But if you concede to the non-co- 
operators the same credit for love of the land that you 
will claim for yourselves, will you not view with favour 
those parts of the programme on which there cannot be 
two opinions ^ I refer to the drink evil. I ask you to 
accept my evidence that the country as a whole is sick of 
the drink curse. Those unfortunate men, who have 
become slaves to the habit, require to be helped against 
themselves. Some of them even ask to be helped. I in- 
vite you to take advantage of the wave of feeling that has 
been roused against the drink traffic. The agitation arose 
spontaneously. Believe me, the deprivation to the 
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Government of the drink revenue is of the least importance 
in the campaign. The country is simply impatient of the 
evil itself. In no country in the world will it be possible 
to carry on this traffic in the face of the united and the 
enlightened opposition of a people, such as is now to be 
witnessed in India. Whatever the errors or excesses that 
were committed by the mob in Nagpur, the cause was 
just. The people were determined to do away with the 
"drink curse that was sapping their vitality. You will not 
be deceived by the specious argument that India must not 
be made sober by compulsion, and that those who wish 
to drink must have facilities provided for them. The 
State does not cater for the vices of its people. We do 
not regulate or license bouses of ill fame. We do not 
provide facilities for thieves to indulge their propensity 
for thieving, I hold drink to be more damnable than 
thieving and perhaps even prostitution. Is it not often 
the parent of both ^ I ask you to join the country m 
sweeping out of existence the drink revenue and abolish- 
ing the liquor shops. Many liquor sellers would gladly 
close their shop?, if the money paid by them were re- 
funded. 

»^‘What about the education of the children ?* may be 
the question asked. I venture to suggest to you that it is 
a matter of deep humiliation for the country to find its 
children educated from the drink revenue. We shall 
deserve the curse of posterity if we do not wisely decide 
to stop the drink evil, even though we may have to 
sacrifice the education of our children. But we need not. 
I know, many of you have laughed at the idea of making 
education self-supporting by introducing spinning in our 
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schools and colleges. I assure you that it solves the pro- 
blem of education as nothing else can. The country can- 
not bear fresh taxation. Even the existing taxation is 
unbearable. Not only must we do away with the opium 
and the drink revenue, but the other revenues have also to 
be very considerably reduced if the ever-growing poverty 
of the masses is to be combated m the near future. 

And that brings me to the existing system of govern- 
ment. The country is the poorer for the Reforms. The 
annual expenditure has grown. A deeper study of the 
system has convinced me that no tinkering with it will 
do. A complete revolution is the greatest need of the 
time. The word revolution displeases you. What I plead 
for, however, is not a bloody revolution, but a revolution 
m the thought-world, such as would compel a radical 
revision of the standard of life m the higher services of 
the country. I must frankly confess to you, that the ever 
increasing rate of salaries paid to the higher branches of 
the Civil Service fairly frightens me, as I hope it would 
frighten you. Is there any correspondence between the 
life of the governors and of the governed millons who are 
groaning under their heels ? The braised bodies of the 
latter are a standing testimony to the truth of my state- 
ment. You now belong to the governing class. Let it 
not be said that your heels are no softer than your pre- 
decessors’ or your associates’. Must you also rule from 
Simla ? Must you also follow the policy that only a year 
, ago you criticised adversely ^ It is under your regime 
that a man has been sentenced to transportation for life 
for holding certain opinions. You may not plead that he 
was inciting to violence, for not very long ago you 
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dismissed such pleas. The Ah Brothers have apologis- 
ed for even a suspicion of violence m their speeches. 
You will be doing a cruel injustice to the country, 
if you allow yourselves to believe that any fear of 
prosecution has prompted the apology. A new spirit 
has been born in the country. The fear of che judge 
within IS more terrible than that of the one without. 
Do you know that during the past six months several 
high-souled youths, your countrymen, have gone to gaoU 
because they will not condescend to give security, which 
m their opinion was dishonourable for them to do ^ it is 
under yom regime that the patience of utterly innocent 
Moplas has been put to a severe test, and has as yet not 
been found wanting. I would gladly think, as I really 
believe, that you are not responsible for the atrocities 
that aie at present being perpetrated in the name of peace 
and justice. But you will not let the public or me say 
that you ai'e helpless where you are not hoodwinked. 
That, however, would bring me to a discusbiou ot our 
ideals, which I must not enter upon at the present 
moment. If the country can only get your assis>tence m 
stopping the drink traffic, you will certauiiy add to the 
many services that you have rendered ic iii the past, and, 
may be, that one step will open your eyes to many 
another possibility. 

I remain, 

Yours as ever, 

M. K. Gandhi. 

* In connection with this letter to the Moderates, Mr Gandhi wrote in 
the Young India of June 22, 1921 . — A misunderstanding has arisei 
regarding my letter to the Moderates. I am amazed at the poverty of 



DR. POLLEN ON THE WARPATH 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{June 22 f 1921,) 

I have received Dr. John Pollen’s open letter. I do not 
-print it here, as it has already appeared m the Press. It 
is quite like him. He has hardly taken the trouble of 
of studying the non-co-operation movement. Yet he has 
seen no harm in condemning what he does not know. He 

expression I betray so often I am not by any means an indifferent writer. 
I take great pains to be accurate and plain. And yet I have succeeded m 
leaving the impression in * a critic’ m the Servant of India, that I expect 
the Moderates to 30m the non-co-operators in picketing I do nothing of 
the kind. Picketing might appear to the co-operators to be too clumsy 
and too incomplete to commend itself to them. But I thought, that they 
would help the temperance cause in their own way, 1 e. bv imme- 
diately abolishing the drink shops It is the least they owe to the 
country. Daily, as the heat of the picketing is increasing, the pickets 
come in for the attentions of tne keepers of liquor shops and of their cus- 
tomers. I understand that two pickets were struck by some ruffians and 
had their heads broken in Ahmedabad, These brave men now daily 
appear at their post with bandaged heads. A volunteer was slapped in 
the presence of a crowd in Bombay, and he stood his ground firmly but 
did not retaliate. Such instances must multiply, as the effect of picketing 
is felt by the sellers of spirituous liquors. It is impossible to stop this 
reform, even though pickets lose their lives in the performance of their 
duty. The work must continue, so long as there are enough young men 
and women found ready to take up picketing, and so long as they are 
ready to risk their lives without retaliating. It was because I was aware 
of the danger, that I appealed to the patriotism of the Moderates with 
a view to abolishing at a stroke all drink-shops, and thus saving young 
men and young women from injury to limb or life. It grieves me, there- 
fore, to find that I failed in my letter to carry the point home. I am 
aware that at some future date temperance reform will come. It is 
small comfort to a man whose house is on fire, that appliances are in 
.course of preparation to deal with such fires. 
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asks me to rely upon his own ipse-dixit in preference to 
my own experience. The pity of it is, that Dr. Pollen’s 
letter represents the average English attitude — la^^iness to 
study the other side, and arrogation of omniscience and 
consequent self-satisfaction. With a people so constituted, 
either non-co-operation or violence is the only thing that 
answers. If you murder, they are shocked into action ; if 
yon cease to speak to them, they are moved to inquire. 
The shock produced by murder provokes action, but rarely 
enlightenment. It creates bad' blood, not excluding 
terrorism. The relief is partial and often proves more 
dangerous than the disease itself. Whereas the refusal 
to speak, to participate in the evil, to assist one’s own 
degradation, to co-operate with the wrong-doer, gives 
strength to oneself, and awakens and purifies the wrong- 
doer. India, I hope, has chosen the better way for all 
time. Dr. Pollen is too laxy to see that non-co-operation 
being an insurance against violence, necessarily involves 
the possibility of violence, It is an attempt to supplant 
violence. The least that non-co-operation has done is to 
postpone violence, and if it is tried long enough, it will 
give such strength to the people as would enable them to 
see that violence is totally unnecessary. Non-co-opera- 
tion IS a septic treatment. It heals without killing. 

Dr. Pollen should have known, that I remain just as 
opposed to boycott of British goods as ever. I have always 
advocated, as I advocate to-day, boycott of all foreign cloth 
for all time, and boycott of such other foreign goods as 
India can profitably manufacture. The swadeshi that I 
have conceived excludes the idea of punishment or re- 
venge. It means self-help and recognition of the natural 
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law that the best service to humanity is to help that part 
of It, which IS nearest to you. An India self-dependent will 
help the whole world, an India helpless and clothed by 
Manchester and Japan harms both herself and the latter. 

Let me further inform Dr. Pollen, that whiht t am a 
determined enemy of the system of government to which 
in my ignorance I was once friendly, I still count myself a 
friend of the British people. My religion forbids me to 
have friends and foes. I therefore assure him that I 
shall for ever be actuated by the same feelings towards 
the British people as towards brothers and am 
now acting towards them, as I have acted towards my 
blood-brothers. 

I must adhere to the adjectives I have fdt it my duty 
to use regarding the system, and my business is, whilst 
calling an evil thing evil, to restrain an outburst of evil 
passions against wrong-doers. It would b^ foolish to 
ignore or hide a disease for fear of the patient running 
amok in panic. He must be warned of the disease, and 
provided with a tolerably safe remedy. 

Dr. Pollen’s ignorant preface is followed by an unsup- 
ported denial of all the propositions that I believe in, in 
common with the rest of India, viz,, 

/ (1) The Indian administration is the most expensive in 
the world. 

(2) India is poorer to-day than it ever has been. 

(3) The drink evil has been never so bad as it is to-day. 
(Nobody has contended that there was no drink evil in 
India before the advent of the British). 

(4) India is held in the last resort by a system of 
terrorism.1 
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Not only does Dr. Pollen deny these truths known to 
us all, but he asserts that the administration is cheaper 
than elsewhere, and forgets that the Indian Civil Service 
is the most highly paid service in the world, and that 
^ more than a third of the revenue is absorbed by the mili- 
tary service|' Imagine the state of a family which has 
to devote a third of its income for paying its doorkeepers 

Dr. Pollen asserts that India is ‘ really a marvellously 
rich country inhabited for the most part by a compara- 
tively poor and reckless peasantry.’ He then asks me to 
multiply the average annual income of Rs. 27 by five, and 
argues that Rs, 135 a year for a family of five will suffice 
for its support. I suggest to him that Rs. 2-4-0 per head 
per month will not feed, clothe and house the poorest 
among the poor, and that I should still further reduce the 
average for the masses of poor men, because it is reached 
by including the millions of millionaries. The average 
income of the poor, therefore, is an incontestable proof 
not only of the poverty, but of the semi-starvation of 
India. 

Dr. Pollen has the effrontery to suggest, in the face of 
an ever-growing drink revenue, that the present admini- 
stration discourages excessive drinking. 

Lastly, Dr. Pollen not only denies the existence of 
terrorism, but contends that ‘ in all respects in India, 
they (we) are as free as the Scots, the Welsh, the people 
of the Dominions, and as the English themselves.’ 

Only non-co-operation will dispel such hopeless igno- 
rance. 


T 



TO EVERY ENGLISHMAN IN INDIA— II 
{July 13, 1921.) 

Dear Friend, 

This is the second time I venture to address you. I 
know that most of you detest non-co-operation. But 1 
would invite you to isolate two of my activities from the 
rest, if you can give me credit for honesty. 

I cannot prove my honesty, if you do not feel it. Some 
of my Indian friends charge me with camouflage when I 
say we need not hate Englishmen whilst we may hate 
the system they have established. ” I am trying to show 
them that one may detest the wickedness of a brother 
without hating him. " Jesus denounced the wickedness of 
the Scribes and the Pharisees, but he did not hate them. 
He did not enunciate this law of love for the man and 
hate for the evil in him for himself only, but he taught 
the doctrine for universal practice.^ Indeed, I find it in 
all the Scriptures of the world. 

I claim to be a fairly accurate student of human nature 
and vivisector of my own failings. I have discovered that 
man is superior to the system he propounds. And so I feel 
that you as an individual are infinitely better than the 
system you have evolved as a corporation. Each one of my 
countrymen in Amritsar on that fateful 10th of April was 
better than the crowd of which he was a member. He, 
as a man, would have declined to kill those innocent 
English bank managers. But in that crowd, many a man 
forgot himself. Hence it is that an Englishman in 
office is different from an Englishman outside. Similarly 
an Englishman in India is different from an Englishman 
in England. Here, in India, you belong to a system that 
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is vile beyond description. It is possible, therefore, for 
me 10 condemn the system in the strongest terms, without 
considering you to be bad and without imputing bad 
motives to every Englishman, You are as much slaves 
of the system as we are/ I want you, therefore, to reci- 
procate and not impute to me motives which you cannot 
read in the written word, I give you the whole of my 
motive when I tell you that I am impatient to end or 
mend a system which has made India subservient to a 
handful of you and which has made Englishmen feel 
secure only in the shadow of the forts and the guns that 
obtrude themselves on one's notice m India. It is a degrad- 
ing spectacle for you and for us.^'Our corporate life is 
based on mutual distrust and fear. This, you will admit, 
is unmanly. A system that is responsible for such a state 
of things is necessarily satanic.} You should be able to 
live in India as an integral part of its people and not 
always as foreign exploiters. One thousand Indian lives 
against one English life is a doctrine of dark despair, and 
yet, believe me, it was enunciated in 1919 by the highest 
of you m the land. 

almost feel tempted to invite you to join me in des- 
troying a system that has dragged both you and us down. 
But I feel I cannot as yet do so. We have not shown 
ourselves earnest, self-sacnficing and self-restrained 
enough for that consummation. 

But I do ask you to help us m the boycott of foreign 
cloth and in the anti-drink campaign. 

The Lancashire cloth, as English historians have 
shown, was forced upon India, and her own world-famed 
manufactures were deliberately and systematically ruined. 
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India is, therefore, at the mercy not only of Lancashire but 
also of Japan, France and America. Just see what this has 
meant to India. We send out of India every year sixty crores 
(more or less) of rupees for cloth. We grow enough cotton 
for our own cloth. Is it not madness to send cotton outside 
India, and have it manufactured into cloth there and shipped 
to us Was it light to reduce India to such a helpless state ? 

A hundred and fifty years ago, we manufactured all our 
cloth. Our women spun fine yarn in their own cottages 
and supplemgnted the earnings of their husbands. The 
village weavers wove that yarn. It was an indispensable 
part of national economy in a vast agricultural country like 
ours. It enabled us in a most natural manner to utilise 
our leisure. To-day cur women have lost the cunning of 
their hands, and the enforced idleness of millions has impo- 
verished the land. Many weavers have become sweepers. 
Some have taken to the profession of hired soldiers. Half 
the race of artistic weavers had died out, and the other 
half IS weaving imported foreign yarn for want of finer 
hand-spun yarn. 

You will perhaps now understand what boycott of 
foreign cloth means to India. It is not devised as a 
punishment. If the Government were to-day to redress- 
the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and consent to India 
attaining immediate Swaraj, the boycott movement must 
still continue. Swaraj means at least the power to con- 
serve Indian industries that are vital to the economic 
existence of the nation, and to prohibit such imports as 
may interfere with such existence./ Agriculture and hand- 
spinning are the two lungs of the national body. They 
must be protected against consumption at any cost.) 
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This matter does not admit of any waiting. The 
interests of the foreign manufacturers and the Indian 
importers cannot be considered when the whole nation 
is starving for want of a large productive occupation 
ancillary to agriculture. 

You will not mistake this for a movement of 
general boycott of foreign goods. India does not 
wish to shut herself out of international commerce. 
Things other than cloth which can be better made 
#utside India, she must gratefully receive upon terms 
advantageous to the contracting parties. Nothing can be 
forced upon her. But I do not wish to peep into the 
future. I am certainly hoping; that before long it would 
be possible for India to co-operate with England on equal 
terms. Then will be the time for examining trade rela- 
tions. For the time being, I bespeak your help in bringing 
about a boycott of foreign cloth. 

Of similar and equal importance is the campaign againt 
drink. The liquor shops are an insufferable curse imposed 
upon society. There never was so much awakening 
among the people as now upon this question. I admit 
that here it is the Indian ministers who can help more 
than you can. But I would like you to speak out your 
mind clearly on the question. Under every system of 
government, total prohibition, so far as I can see, will be 
insisted upon by the nation. You can assist the growth 
.of the ever-rising agitation by throwing in the weight of 
your influence on the side of the nation. 

I am, 

Your faithful friend, 

M. K. Gandhi. 
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N. C. O. Programme 

HOW AND WHEN TO ACT 
Details of the First Stage 
{July 7, 1920.) 

The following is a statement issued by the Non-co-^ 
operation Committee for public information and 
guidance : — 

Many questions have been asked of the Non-co-opera- 
tion Committee as to its expectation and the methods to 
be adopted for beginning non-co-operation. 

The committee wish it to be understood that whilst 
they expect every one to respond to their recommendations 
to the full, they are desirous of carrying the weakest 
members also with them. The Committee want to enlist 
the passive sympathy, if not the active co-operation, of the 
whole of the country m the method of non-co-operation. 

Those, therefore, who cannot undergo physical secrifice 
will help by contributing funds or labour to the movement. 

Should non-co-operation become necessary, the Com- 
mittee has decided upon the following as part of the first 
stage : — 

(1) Surrender of all titles of honour and honorary 
offices. 

(2) Non-participation in Government loans. 
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(3) Suspension by lawyers of practice and settlement of 
civil disputes by private arbitration. 

(4) Boycott of Government schools by parents. 

(5) Boycott of the Reformed Councils. 

(6) Non-participation in Government parties and such 
other functions. 

(7) Refusal to accept any civil or military post in 
Mesopotamia, or to offer as units for the army especially 
for service in the Turkish territories now being administer- 
ed in violation of pledges. 

(8) Vigorous prosecution of “ Swadeshi*’ inducing the 
people, at the time of this national and religious awaken- 
ing, to appreciate their primary duty to their country by 
being satisfied with its own productions and manu- 
factures. 

Swadeshi must be pushed forward without waiting for 
the 1st of August, for it is an eternal rule of conduct not 
to be interrupted even when the settlement arrives. 

In order not to commit themselves, people will refrain 
now from taking service, civil or military. They will also 
suspend taking Government loans, new or old. 

For the rest, it should be remembered that non-co- 
operation does not commence before 1st August next. 

Every effort is being, and will still be, made to avoid 
resort to such a serious breach with the Government by 
urging His Majesty’s Ministers to secure the revision of a 
Treaty which has been so universally condemned. 

Those who realise their responsibility and gravity of 
the cause will not act independently, but in concert with 
the Committee. Success depends entirely upon disciplined 
and concerted non-co-operation and the latter is depen- 
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dent upon strict obedience to instructions, calmness and 
absolute freedom from violence. 


i. Boycott of Reformed Councils 
THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{December 31, 1919.) 

The Proclamation issued by the Sovereign on the 24 th 
inst. is a document of which the British people have 
every reason to be proud, and with which every Indian 
ought to feel satisfied. Coming on the top of the disclo- 
sures made before Lord Hunter’s Committee, the Procla- 
mation gives one an insight into the true British charac- 
ter, For as the Proclamation shows it at its best, 
General Dyer’s inhumanity shows it at its worst. The 
Proclamation is the evidence of the intention to do jus- 
tice, as General Dyer’s deed is proof of man becoming 
devil under fear and excitement. I believe that the juxta- 
position of the two events is a pure accident. The Pro- 
clamation was the inevitable consequence of the great 
measure which has received Royal assent. It was the 
finishing touch. The Reforms Act coupled with the 
Proclamation is an earnest of the intention of the British 
people to do justice to India. And it ought to remove 
suspicion on that score. But that does not mean that we 
may sit with folded hands and may still expect to get 
what we want. Under the British constitution no one 
gets anything without a bard fight for it. No one for a 
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moment believes the statements made in the Parliament 
that the Reforms have not been granted because of the 
agitation. We must lay to heart the advice of the 
President of the Congress that we shall gain nothing 
without agitation. We would have been nowhere if 
there had been no Congress to agitate for the rights 
of the people. Agitation means no more than movement 
towards something. But just as all movement does not 
mean progress, so does all agitation not mean success. 
Undisciplined agitation which is a paraphrase of violence 
of speech or deed can only retard national growth and 
bring about even unmerited retribution such as the Jallian- 
walla Bagh massacre. ' Disciplined agitation is the condi- 
tion of national growth. The most correct agitation? 
therefore, consists in the most correct action and we have 
little doubt that the Royal Proclamation and the Reforms 
mean not less agitation and less work but more agitation 
.and more work of the correct type. 

The Reforms are undoubtedly incomplete ; they do not 
give us enough ; we were entitled to more, we could have 
managed more. But the Reforms are not such as we 
may reject. On the contrary they are such as to enable 
us to expand. Our duty therefore is not to subject them 
to carping criticism but to settle down quietly to work 
so as to make them a thorough success and thus anticipate 
the time for a full measure of responsibility.^ Our work 

* In the course of an article in the issue of Jan. 7, 1920, Mr. Gandhi 
thus wrote about the Reforms ; — Whilst I subscribe entirely to the pro- 
position that India is fit now for responsible government, I do not for one 
moment believe that we can get it without working for it. We can work 
.either by adopting obstructive tactics or by co-operation. Healthy obstruc- 
.tion IS a condition of our being. We must ever obstruct untruth, injustice 
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therefore may now well consist in agitation turned inward. 
Let us concentrate on ridding ourselves of social abuses, 
on producing a strong electorate and on sending to the 
councils men who would seek election not for self-adver- 
tisement but for national service. 

There has been much mutual distrust between us — the 
English and ourselves. General Dyer forgot the dignity 
of man and became unmanly because he was seized with 

and evil. It was because I did not consider, and do not consider, the 
Reforms to be an evil or unjust and because I consider them to be a pro- 
gressive step towards responsible government, that I decline to consider 
them to be disappointing, however inadequate and unsatisfactory they may 
be. I endorse Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal’s opinion that for me to decline to 
consider the Reforms disappointing means that I did not expert them. I 
had certainly much fear that the Reforms might not go through when they 
did and I was unprepared for material improvements in the measure as it 
was originally published. The opponents of the amendment admitted that 
they would co-operate when co-operation was essential for the country’s 
good and not hesitate to obstruct when obstruction advanced it. That no 
doubt was the only meaning, and no other, of the amendment of which I 
had the honour to be in charge But let it be said to the credit of the 
opponents that they resisted the amendment as long as they could because 
they frankly said that they had faith in the bureaucracy even under the 
altered conditions. In my humble opinion it is a wrong attitude i The 
Royal Proclamation has been framed m a most liberal spirit. It is full of 
good-will and it would have been wrong on the part of the Congress not 
to have responded to the King’s call for co-operation. My faith in human 
nature is irrepressible and even under the circumstances of a most ad- 
verse character I have found Englishmen amenable to reason and persua- 
sion, and as they always wish to appear to be j*ust even when they are 
in reality unjust, it is easier to shame them than others into doing the 
right thing. Be that however as it may, it would be a fall from our 
culture and it would be unwise not to grasp the hand of fellowship 
extended through the Proclamation. If we are strong we shall lose 
nothing by beginning with co-operation. We at once place the bureau- 
cracy in the wrong by our readiness to co-operation for the common^ 
purpose. 
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distrust and consequent fear. He feared that he might 
be ‘ assaulted.’ The Proclamation more than the Reforms 
replaces distrust by trust. It remains to be seen whether 
the trust will filter down to the civil service. But let us 
assume that it will, and let us respond m the fullest 
measure. We cannot be wrong in so doing. To trust is 
a virtue. It is weakness that begets distrust. The best 
satisfaction we can show is undoubtedly to work grace- 
fully and ungrudgingly. Our honest work will constitute 
the best guarantee for quickening the pace of progress 
towards the goal. 

V Throughout all these years, the one figure that has 
laboured for India without, for a single moment, turning 
back is Mr. Montagu. We have had many Secretaries 
of State who have adorned their office. But no Secretary 
has so well adorned it as Mr. Montagu. He has been 
a true friend of India. He has earned our gratitude.. 
And, for Lord Sinha ? He has added lustre to his 
country. India has every reason to be proud of him. 


‘‘A HUMBLE SUGGESTION” 

{May 19, 1920.) 

Under the above heading Mr. Gandhi has contributed 
to the columns of Navajivan an article whose free render- 
ing we give below. Mr. Gandhi says : — 

I observe that many candidates have come forward for 
the choice of the would-be electors for the reformed 
councils. It must be granted that it is possible to render 
some service to the state by entering these councils. But 
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it IS my firm belief that many can serve the country better 
,by remaining outside. ^ The late Mr. Keir Hardie used to 
say that it w'as practically impossible for a true Christian 
to remain in the British Parliament. Carlyle called it the 
talking shop.) When there are many candidates, those who 
have accepted service of the land as an article of faith 
would do well to stand outside the lists, and they will 
find that they will be better occupied by educating the 
electorate and keeping the elected members to their pro- 
mises at the polls. Even in England one sees the most 
effective service rendered by those who keep them- 
selves outside the House of Commons. The real affairs 
of the English nation are conducted not by the seven 
hundred odd M. P’s but by the larger body who really con- 
trol them. I would therefore venture to suggest to the 
larger body of those whose only ambition is to serve India, 
not to trouble about entering the councils. To the 
aspirants after membership of councils I would respect- 
fully urge : “ Pray avoid the councils if it is any axe of 
your own which you want to grind there, for it can be 
ground elsewhere. In a chamber where only national 
interests are supposed to be conserved and where a stiff 
fight has to be put up against strong vested interests, how 
■can you think of serving your own little interest ? Surely 
you will not wish to injure the national cause by mixing 
your own with it.” I do not know who are the aspirants. 
But I draw my inference from what happens over 
municipal council elections. We shall benefit by our people 
entering the councils if they are true men filled with 
humility and love of the country, courageous, fearless and 
versed in the subjects they have to handle. 
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The Reforms Act is full of defects which must be 
remedied. But even as a razor with the keenest edge is 
useless in incompetent hands, so may a most perfect con- 
stitution be rendered nugatory if it is handled by selfish 
or ignorant councillors. The most expeditious manner of 
reforming the Reforms Act would be to send to the 
councils only those who wish to serve the nation. In 
their hands, even a defective constitution may be utilised 
for the good of the nation, even as an able artizan 
effectively manages indifferent tools and even makes them 
better. 


WHAT SHOULD THE VOTERS DO ? 

(June 9, 1920.) 

Mr. Gandhi has devoted his second article on the 
forthcoming elections to the choice of the voters to the 
columns of Navajivan, We give below the substance: — 
Many who had hitherto no concern with council elec- 
tions will be shortly called upon to vote for the reformed 
councils. The powers too of elected members will be 
found to have increased. This adds to the voters’ res- 
ponsibility. In all our cities the citizens have been exer- 
cising the municipal franchise. And of these elections it 
cannot be said that the electors have always acquitted 
themselves in a wise manner. Electors’ private relation® 
with the candidates have often weighed with them more 
than the candidates’ qualifications. It would be welT 
if we set up a better standard for the elections to the 
legislative councils. Only thus shall we able to make the' 
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best use of the councils. I suggest also that voters should 
not identify themselves with any party or its quarrels. 
They should consider candidates’ views and not their^ 
party. Their character should weigh more even than 
their views. A man of character will make himself 
worthy of any position he is given. Even his mistakes 
will not much matter.^ I consider it impossible for a man 
without character to do higher national service so that, 
if I were a voter from among the list, I would first select 
men of character and then I would understand their 
views. My questions to them would be : — 

(1) Do you approve of the present Swadeshi movement ? 
If so, are you prepared to levy heavy import duties on 
foreign cloth? Will you favour legislation for cheapening 
the materials and machinery required to produce Swadeshi 
articles ^ 

(2) Do you hold that all the affairs of a province should 
be conducted in its own vernacular and that the affairs of 
the nation should be conducted in Hindustani — a combi- 
nation of Hindi and Urdu ? If you do, will you endeavour 
incessantly to introduce the use of the vernaculars 
in administration of the respective provinces, and the 
national language in the Imperial administration? 

(3) Do you hold that present division of the provinces 
of India was made for administrative and political pur- 
poses and that no regard was paid to the people’s wishes ? 
And do you hold that this division has done much harm 
to the national growth ? If you think so, will you try to 
bring out a redistribution on a linguistic basis as early as 
possible ? 

4. Do you hold that there is not the remotest likeli- 
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hood of India’s regeneration without Hindu-Moslera 
unity ^ And if you think so, are you, if a Hindu, willing 
to help the Mussalmans in all legitimate ways in their 
trouble ? 

A satisfactory answer to them alone will entitle the 
candidates to my vote if I had one. I suggest these 
questions because I regard them as of great importance. 
If the electors do not see any significance in these ques- 
tions, they may put others which they consider to be of 
greater importance for the uphftment of the nation. It 
is not the particular questions that matter but the know- 
ing of candidates’ views on national questions. My 
attempt is to point out that we need an electorate which 
is impartial, independent and intelligent. If the electors 
do not interest themselves in national affairs and remain 
unconcerned with what goes on in their midst, and if 
they elect men with whom they have private relations or 
whose aid they need for themselves, this state of things 
can do no good to the country ; it will be harmful. 

Now it remains to be considered what the electors 
should do if they do not receive satisfactory answer to 
their questions or if they cannot find men of character. 
It is an established custom with regard to elections that 
electors, if they do not find any candidate to their liking, 
need not register their votes. In such a case absten- 
tion amounts to an exercise of one’s votes. Exception was 
taken to this procedure, that if good electors refuse to make 
their choice, bad electors would make the worst choice. 
This is to a certain extent true. But suppose in a certain 
place all candidates being drunkards the better portion of 
the electorate abstain from voting and the candidates 
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manage to secure votes from their kind, can they exercise 
any influence in the councils > No doubt their vote has 
its numerical value, but their views and speeches cannot 
influence the council. Moreover an intelligent abstention has 
its own effect. The electors having once failed to find a proper 
candidate will next time take steps to find out a suitable 
man and elect him, and by so doing they will raise the 
level of their own place. In a growing nation people are 
able to understand the national affairs and they are ex- 
pected to purify the political atmosphere they live in and 
to maintain its purity. All enlightened and thoughtful 
voters will find that occasionally situation must arise 
when they will have to purposely refuse to register their 
votes, I earnestly hope that on such occasions our 
electors will have courage to do so. I hope that when 
they do exercise the vote they will give it to the best man 
no matter to which party he belongs. 


NON-CO-OPERATION AND THE COUNCILS 
Mr. Gandhi’s Statement 
{July 7, 1920.) 

Mr. Gandhi writes to the press : — 

“ Needless to say that I am in entire accord with Lala 
Lajpat Rai* on the question of the boycott of the reformed 
councils. For me it is but one step in the campaign of 
non-co-operation and as I feel equally keenly on the Pun- 
jab question as on the Khilafat, Lala Lajpat Rai’s 

♦ Mr. Lajpat Rai, in an article in Bande Uataram. condemned coun- 
cil entry. 
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suggestion is doubly welcome. I have seen the suggestion 
made in more quarters than one that non-co-operation on 
the reforms should commence after the process of election 
has been through. I cannot help saying that it is a mis- 
take to go through the election farce and the expenses of 
it when we clearly do not intend to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of these Legislative Councils. ^ Moreover, a great 
deal of educative work has to be done among the people. 
And if I could, I would not have the best attention of 
the country frittered away in electioneering. The popu- 
lace will not understand the beauty of non-co-operation if 
we seek election and then resign. But it would be a fine 
education for them if the electors are not to elect 


* Consistently with this opinion Mr. Gandhi wrote on the duty of elec- 
tors in the Navajtvan as follows * ’—{Young India, November 10, 1920). 

The 16th of November is somewhat of a day of trial for the people 
because on that day members for the Legislative Councils will be elected 
throughout the Bombay Presidency. What will the voters do on that day ^ 
What is their duty 

(1) I hope that no voter will go to the polling booth to record his vote. 

(2) That all the voters will remain indoors. 

(3) In case a meeting is held away from the polling booth, voters will 
attend it and express themselves against being represented on the council. 

(4) The work of canvassing signatures and of asking voters not to vote 
will cease for 24 hours from the night of the 15th instant. 

(5) Volunteers too will not do anything on the 16th instant to dissuade 
voters from voting. 

(6) In short, those who choose to vote should have the day wholly at 
their disposal. 

How can We hope to convert voters whom we have not been able to 
persuade till the 15th Surely, we do not want to prevent anybody from 
voting by physical force. There can therefore be no persuasion on the 
16th. 

Our campaign is one of educating public opinion. When we have suc- 
ceeded in doing that, then, and only then is Swaraj within easy reach, 
Z 
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anybody and unanimously to tell whosoever may seek their 
suffrage that he would not represent them if he so sought 
election so long as the Punjab and Khilafat questions 
were not satisfactorily settled. I hope, however, that 
Lala Lajpat Rai does not mean to end with the boycott 
of the reformed councils. We must take if necessary 
every one of the four stages of non-co-operation if we are 
to be regarded as a self-respecting nation, The issue is 
clear. Both the Khilafat terms and the Punjab affairs 
show that Indian opinion counts for little in the councils 
of the empire. It is a humiliating position, we shall make 
nothing of the reforms if we quietly swallow the humi- 
liation. In my humble opinion therefore the first condi- 
tion of real progress is the removal of these difficulties m 
our path. And unless some better course of action is 
devised nolens volens non-co-operation must hold the field. 


COUNCILS’ BOYCOTT 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{July 14, 1920.) 

Pundit Rambhuj Dutt Chaudhry has ranged himself 
against Lala Lajpat Rai in the matter of the proposed 
boycott of the councils. Madras is divided, most of the 
nationalist leaders seem disinclined to boycott the coun- 
cils. The Mahratta has pronounced against it in a well- 
reasoned article. The reasons for disapproval of boycott 
are mainly two. (i) If the nationalists ref rain the moderates 
will get all the seats. (2) Since through the legislative 
councils we have made some progress, we are likely to 
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make greater progress by reason of larger powers having 
been granted to popular representatives. 

Now the first reason hardly does credit to a great 
popular party. If it is harmful to enter the councils, 
why should nationalists be jealous of the moderates 
entering the councils ! Must they participate in 
the harm because moderates will not lefram^ Or, 
is it contended that the harm can be avoided only 

if all join the boycott^ If the last is the conten- 
tion it betrays ignorance of the principles of 

boycott. We boycott an institution because we do 
not like it or because we do not wish to co-operate 
with its conductors. In the matter of the councils 

the latter is the deciding reason. And I submit 
that in a sense we co-operate by joining even 

though the object is obstruction. ^ Most institutions, 
and a British legislative council most of all, thrive upon 
obstruction,; The disciplined obstruction of the Irish 
members made practically no impression upon the House 
of Commons. The Irishmen have not got the Home Rul^ 
they wanted. The Mahratta argues that obstruction would 
be active and aggressive non-co-operation. I venture to 
deny it. In my opinion it shows want of faith m your- 
self 6. in your doctrine. You doubt and you perish. I 
do not believe that either the English or the moderate 
leaders can possibly contemplate with equanimity a 
nationalist boycott of the councils. We are now face to 
face with the reality. Will a single moderate leader care 
to enter any council if more than half his electorate dis- 
approved of his offering himself as a candidate at all ? I 
.hold that It would be unconstitutional for him to 
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do so, because he will not represent his constituencye 
Boycott contemplated by me presupposes a most 
active discipline and watchful propaganda and it is 
based on the assumption that the electors them- 
selves will prefer complete to an incomplete boycott 
in the form of obstruction. If it is assumed that 
the people themselves do not want a complete boycott, 
it would be the duty of those who believe in it to 
educate the electorates to appreciate the superiority 
of boycott over obstruction. To* enter the councils is 
to submit to the vote of the majority L e., to co-operate. 
If then we want to slop the machinery of Government,, 
as we want to, until we get justice in the Khilafat and 
the Punjab matters, we must put our whole weight 
against the Government and refuse to accept the vote of 
the majority m the council, because it will neither re- 
present the wish of the country nor our own which is 
more to the point on a matter of principle. A minister 
who refuses to serve is better than one who serves under 
protest. Service under protest shows that the situation is 
not intolerable,)! contend that the situation created by the 
Government has become intolerable and therefore the only 
course left open to a self-respecting person is non-co- 
operation i.e., complete abstention. General Botha refused 
to enter Lord Milner’s council, because he utterly dis- 
approved of the principle that governed Lord Milner in 
dealing with the Boers. And General Botha succeeded 
because he had practically the whole of the Transvaal 
behind him. Politically considered, success depends upon 
the country accepting the boycott movement. Religiously 
iConsidered success is there for the individual as soon as 
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lie has acted upon the principle he holds and his action 
has ensured national success because he has laid the 
foundation by showing the straightest way to it. 

The other argument is that we shall succeed by entering 
the new councils because we have after all not done quite 
so badly in having entered less popular bodies before. The 
answer to the objection is that the dividing line had not 
then been reached ; we had not lost confidence in British 
honesty and justice or we had not confidence in ourselves 
then to carry boycott to the successful end or we had not 
thought of the method in the way we are doing to-day. 
Probably all the three reasons operate to-day. After all, 
manners and methods change with the times. We must 
grow with our years. What was good enough food for 
our babyhood cannot be good enough for manhood. 


COUNCIL ELECTIONS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{November 24, 1920,) 

The elections in the Bombay Presidency and elsewhere 
have demonstrated the success of non-co-operation 
about councils in so far as the voters are concerned. In 
some cases not a single voter seems to have registered 
kis vote. What will the so-called representatives do ? 
They know that the voters have refrained from going to 
the pdlls, not out of laziness, but out of deliberation. 
They know too that thousands of voters have declared 
in writing their intention not to be represented. The 
members had ample opportunity of acting on the electors 
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and convincing them of the desirability of voting. They' 
cannot complain of the intimidation or even picketing. 
For, the instructions were not to picket, and as far as I 
am aware, the instructions were implicitly followed. In 
the face of these facts, is it not the clear duty of the 
members declared to have been elected, not to have any- 
thing to do with the council ? The electors have shown 
in no uncertain terms that they do not want to have 
anything to do with the reformed councils. The mem- 
bers will reduce representative institutions to an absurdity^ 
if they persist in going to the council when they have 
the clearest possible mandate to the contrary. 

If the so-called representatives do not obey the mandate 
of their electors, the course of the latter is quite clear. 
They must form voters’ associations, and through these 
bodies pass votes of no confidence ; they must address 
their respective members notifying their disapproval of 
their conduct in allowing themselves to be declared 
elected. It follows too that the electors must not on any 
account whatsoever take any work from these members. 
For them the council does not exist. They must not 
seek any relief through it. The next trial of the voters 
will commence when the council is opened, if at all, in 
the face of this verdict. The temptation to air griev- 
ances by having questions put in the council will be very 
great. The electors will have to resist the temptation. 

But let us hope for the good of our country that the 
members themselves will bow to the verdict so emphati- 
cally declared by the electors. 



ii. Boycott of Law Courts 


DUTY OF LAWYERS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{August Ilf 1920,) 

The Non-co-operation Committee has included, m the 
first stage, boycott of law-courts by lawyers and of 
Government schools and colleges by parents or scholars 
as the case may be. I know that it is only my reputation 
as a worker and fighter, which has saved me from an 
open charge of lunacy for having given the advice about 
boycott of courts and schools. 

I venture however to claim some method about my 
madness. It does not require much reflection to see that 
it is through courts that a government establishes its 
authority and it is through schools that it manufactures 
clerks and other employees. They are both healthy insti- 
tutions when the government m charge of them is on the 
whole just. They are death-traps when the government 
is unjust. 

First as to lawyers. No newspaper has combated my 
views on non-co-operation with so much pertinacity and 
ability as the Allahabad Leader. It has ridiculed my views 
on lawyers expressed in my booklet, ‘Indian Home Rule’, 
written by me in 1908. I adhere to the views then 
expressed. And if I find time I hope to elaborate them in 
these columns. But I refrain from so doing for the time 
being, as my special views have nothing to do with my 
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advice on the necessity of lawyers suspending practice, 
I submit that national non-co-operation requires suspen- 
sion of their practice by lawyers. Perhaps no one co- 
operates with a government more than lawyers through 
its law courts. Lawyers interpret laws to the people and 
thus support authority. It is for that reason that they 
are styled officers of the court. They may be called 
honorary office-holders. ^ It is said that it is the lawyers 
who have put up the most stubborn fight against the 
Government. This is no doubt partly true.^ But that 
does not undo the mischief that is inherent in the profes- 
sion. So when the nation wishes to paralyse the Govern- 
ment, that profession, if it wishes to help the nation to 
bend the Government to its will, must suspend practice. 
But, say the critics, the Government will be too pleased, 
if the pleaders and barristers fell into the trap laid by 
me. I do not believe it. What is true in ordinary times 
is not true in extraordinary times. In normal times the 
Government may resent fierce criticism of their manners 
and methods by lawyers, but in the face of fierce action 
they would be loath to part with a single lawyer's support 
through his practice in the courts. 

Moreover, in my scheme, suspension does not mean 
stagnation. The lawyers are not to suspend practice and 
enjoy rest. They will be expected to induce their clients 
to boycott courts. They will improvise arbitration-boards 
in order to settle disputes. A nation, that is bent on 
forcing justice from an unwilling government, has little 
time for engaging in mutual quarrels. This truth the 
lawyers will be expected to bring home to their clients. 
The readers may not know that many of the most noted 
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lawyers of England suspended their work during the late 
war. The lawyers, then, upon temporarily leaving their 
profession, became whole- time workers instead of being 
workers only during their recreation hours. Real politics 
are not a game. The late Mr. Gokhale used to deplore 
that we had not gone beyond treating politics as a pastime. 
We have no notion as to how much the country has lost 
by reason of amateurs having managed its battles with 
the serious-minded, trained and whole-time working bure- 
aucracy. 

The critics then argue that the lawyers will starve if 
they leave their profession. This cannot be said of the 
Sinhas of the profession. They do at times suspend 
work for visiting Europe or otherwise. Of those who 
live from hand to mouth, if they are honest men, each 
local Khilafat Committee can pay them an honorarium 
against full time service. 

Lastly, for Mahomedan lawyers, it has been suggested 
that if they stop their practice, Hindus will take it up. 
I am hoping Hindus will at least show the negative 
courage of not touching their Muslim brethren’s clients, 
even if they do not suspend their own practice. 
But I am sure no religiously minded Mussulman will 
be found to say that they can carry on the fight only 
if the Hindus stand side by side with them in sacrifice. 
If the Hindus do as they must, it will be to their honour 
and for the common good of both. But the Mussulmans 
must go forward whether the Hindus join them or not. 
If it is a matter of life and death with them, they must 
not count the cost. No cost is too heavy for the pre- 
servation of one’s honour, especially religious honour. 
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Only they will sacrifice who cannot abstain. Forced 
sacrifice is no sacrifice. It will not last. A movement 
lacks sincerity when it is supported by unwilling workers 
under pressure. The Khilafat movement Will become an 
irresistible force when every Mussalman treats the peace 
terms as an individual wrong. No man waits for other’s 
help or sacrifice in matters of private personal wrong. 
He seeks help no doubt, but his battle against the wrong 
goes on whether he gains help or not. If he has justice 
on his side, the Divine Law is that he does get help. 
God is the help of the helpless. When the Pandava 
brothers were unable to help Draupadi, God came to- 
the rescue and saved her honour. The Prophet was 
helped by God when he seemed to be forsaken by men. 


THE HALLUCINATION OF LAW COURTS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(October 6, 1920.) 

If we were not under the spell of lawyers and law- 
courts and if there were no courts to tempt us into the 
quagmire of the courts and to appeal to our basest pas- 
sions, we would be leading a much happier life than we 
do to-day. Let those who frequent the law-courts — the 
best of them — bear witness to the fact that the atmosphere 
about them is foetid. Perjured witnesses are ranged on 
either side, ready to sell their very souls for mooey or for 
friendship’s sake. But that is not the worst of these courts. 
The worst is that they support the authority of a govern- 
ment. They are supposed to dispense justice and are 
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therefore called the palladile of a nation’s liberty. But 
when they support the authority of an unrighteous 
Government they are no longer palladile of liberty, they 
are crushing houses to crush a nation’s spirit. Such were 
the martial law tribunals and the summary courts in 
the Punjab. We had them in their nakedness. Such 
they are even in normal times when it is a matter of dis- 
pensing justice between a superior race and its helots. 
This is so all the world over. Look at the trial of an 
English oflScer and the farcical punishment he received for 
having deliberately tortured inoffensive negroes at Nairobi. 
Has a single Englishman suffered the extreme penally of the 
law or anything like it for brutal murders m India ? Let no 
one suppose that these things would be changed when 
Indian judges and Indian prosecutors take the place of 
Englishmen. Englishmen are not by nature corrupt. 
Indians are not necessarily angels. Both succumb to 
their environment. There were Indian judges and Indian 
prosecutors during the martial law regime, who were 
generally guilty of just as bad practices as the English- 
men. Those who tortured the innocent women in 
Amritsar were Indians, if it was Bosworth Smith in 
Manianwala who insulted its women. What I am at- 
tacking IS the system. I have no quarrel with the 
Englishmen as such, I honour individuals among them 
to-day as I did before my discovery of the unimprovable- 
ness of the existing system. If anything, Mr. Andrews 
and other Englishmen I could name are nearer to me 
to-day than before. But I could not tender my homage 
even to him who is more than a brother to me. if he 
became the Viceroy of India. I would distrust his ability to* 
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remain pure if he accepted the office. He would have to 
administer a system that is inherently corrupt and based 
on the assumption of our inferiority. Satan mostly em- 
ploys comparatively moral instruments and the language 
of ethics, to give his aims an air of respect ability. 

I have digressed a little for the purpose of show- 
ing that this Government, if it was wholly manned 
by Indians but worked as it now is, would be as 
Intolerable to us as it is now. Hence it is that the 
knowledge of Lord Sinha’s appointment to a high 
office fails to fill me with a glow of satisfaction. We 
must have absolute equality m theory and in practice, and 
ability to do away with the British connection if we so 
wish. 

But to revert to the lawyers and the law-courts, we 
cannot gam this desirable status so long as we regard with 
superstitious awe and wonder the so called palaces of 
justice. Let not individuals who get satisfaction of their 
greed or revenge or their just claims, be blind to the 
ultimate aim of these courts — the permanence of the 
authority of the Government which they represent. With- 
out Its law-courts the Government must perish in a day. 
I admit that under ray plan this power of subjugating the 
people through the courts will still remain even whea 
every Indian lawyer has withdrawn and there are no 
civil suits in the law-courts. But then they will cease to 
deceive us. They will have lost their moral prestige and 
therefore the air of respectability, ^ It is strange but it is 
true that so long as we believed in the gradual trans- 
ference of the power of the English to the people, 
appointments to high posts in the law-courts were hailed 
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as a blessing. Now that we believe that the system is 
incapable of being gradually mended, every such 
appointment by reason of its deceptiveness must be 
regarded as an evil.' Therefore every lawyer suspending 
his practice, to that extent undermines the prestige of the 
law-courts and to that extent every suspension is a gain 
for the individual as for the nation. 

The economic dram that the law-courts cause has at 
no time been considered. And yet it is not a trifle. Every 
institution founded under the present system is run on a 
most extravagant scale. Law-courts are probably the most 
extravagantly run. I have some knowledge of the scale 
in England, a fair knowledge of the Indian, and an 
intimate knowledge of the South African. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the Indian is comparatively the most 
extravagant and bears no relation to the general economic 
condition of the people. The best South African lawyers 
— and they are lawyers of great ability — dare not charge 
the fees the lawyers in India do.*^ Fifteen guineas is almost 
a top fee for legal opinion. Several thousand rupees have 
been known to have been charged m India. There is 
something sinful in a system under which it is possible for 
a lawyer to earn from fifty thousand to one lac rupees 
per month.^ Legal practice is not — ought not to be — a 
speculative business. The best legal talent must be 
available to the poorest at reasonable rates. But we have 
copied and improved upon the practice of the English 
lawyers. Englishmen find the climate of India trying. 
The habits imbued under a cold and severe climate are 
retained m India, ample margin is kept for frequent 
migrations to the hills and to their island home 
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and an equally ample margin is kept for the education 
of an exclusive and aristocratic type for their child- 
ren. The scale of their fees is naturally therefore 
pitched very high. But India cannot bear the 
heavy drain. We fancy that m order to feel the equals 
of these English lawyers, we must charge the same killing 
fees that the English do. It would be a sad day for 
India if it has to inherit the English scale and the Eng- 
lish tastes so utterly unsuitable to the Indian environment. 
Any lawyer looking at the law-courts and the profession 
of law from the view points I have ventured to suggest, 
cannot keep coming to the conclusion that if he wants to 
serve the nation to the best of his ability, the first condi- 
tion of service is suspension of his practice. He can come 
to a different conclusion only if he successfully changes 
the statement of facts I have made. 


PRACTISING LAWYERS 
By M, K. Gandhi 
(ifarch 30, 1921.) 

The Patriha devotes a leading article to an examina- 
tion of the position taken up by me regarding lawyers, 
and strongly dissents from it. The Patrika thinks that 
practising lawyers may continue to lead public opinion 
on Congress platform. I respectfully suggest that any 
such deviation from the non-co-operation resolution will 
be a serious mistake. I am aware that the Patrika 
thinks that the Congress has not called upon all 
lawyers to suspend practice. I venture to differ from 
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the interpletation* The resolution calls upon all law- 
yers to make greater effort to suspend practice. And, 
in my opinion, those lawyers who have not yet succeed- 
ed m suspending their practice, cannot expect to hold 
office in any Congress organisation or lead opinion on 
Congress platforms. Will titled men be elected as office 
bearers, although they may not have given up their titles ? 
If we do not face the issues boldly, we stand in danger of 
corrupting the movement. We must exact correspon- 
dence between precept and practice. I hold that a 
lawyer president of Provincial Committee cannot lead his 
province to victory if he does not suspend his practice. 
He simply will not carry weight. I have noticed this 
again and again during my tours. Lawyers, who have hi- 
therto led public opinion, have either renounced practice 
or public life. 

The Patrika errs in comparing practising lawyers to 
merchants. Not many merchants have yet led public 
opinion, but where they have come forward they have 
certainly renounced dealing in foreign cloth. The public 
will not, I am glad to be able to say, tolerate divorce bet- 
ween profession and practice. But not to seek, or give 
up public position is one thing, and to help the move- 
ment as a weak but humble follower is another. Thou- 
sands are unable to carry out the full advice of the 
Congress and are yet eagerly helping as silent camp 
followers. That is the position that practising lawyers 
should take up.^^ It will be honourable, dignified, and 

• The following note by M. K. Gandhi appeared m Young India oi 
^February 23, 1921 

How many lawyers and Students help Everywhere l have been 
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consistent. We may not, in our progress towards Swaraj, 
consider the lead of any class or individual as essential to 
success 

Nor IS the Patrika right in thinking that, before 
practising lawyers cease to be leaders, there should be a 
complete boycott of law-courts ; and as that is impossible 
without a rebel government, and as we do not contem- 
plate rebellion, practising lawyers may safely lead opinion 


asked whether lawyers and students who do not carry out the Congress 
resolution affecting them can help the movement in any other way The 
question is rather strange for it assumes that if a lawyer or a student 
cannot non-co-operate as such he cannot help at all. There are undoubtedly 
hundreds of students and scores of lawyers who are not suspending their 
normal studies or their practice, as the case may be, only out of weakness. 
A lawyer who cannot suspend practice can certainly help with money* 
he can give his spare hours to public service, he can introduce honesty and 
fair dealings in his profession, he can cease to consider clients as fit prey 
for his pecuniary ambition, he can cease to have anything to do with 
touts, he can promote settlement of cases by private arbitration, he can at 
least do spinning himself for one or two hours per day, he can simplify 
the life of his family, he can induce the members of the family to do 
spinning religiously for a certain time daily, he can adopt for himself and 
his family the use of Khaddar. These are only some of the things that 
can be done by every lawyer. Because a man cannot or will not carry 
out a particular part of the non-co-operation programme, he need not he 
shy about the other items. One thing a practising lawyer may not do , 
he may no longer figure as a leader on public platforms. He must be 
content to be a silent worker. What I have said about practising lawyers 
applies to students also who cannot or will not withdraw from schools. 
Most of our volunteers are drawn from the student world. Volunteering 
is a privilege and a student who has not been able to withdraw from 
Government schools cannot receive privileges from the nation. They too 
must be content to be unambitious servants of the nation. Even if we 
cannot completely boycott schools and colleges, we must destroy their 
prestige. That prestige has almost gone and is daily decreasing. And we 
must do nothing that would restore their prestige till they are nationalised 
»nd answer the requirements of the nation. 
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as hitherto. There is an obvious fallacy underlying this 
suggestion. Carried to its logical extent, it would mean 
that no leader need practise what he preaches. The 
fact IS that although law courts may not be completely 
boycotted by the sacrifice of Messrs. Nehru and Das» 
by our refusal to give any public status to practising 
lawyers and others who have not carried out the Congress 
resolution, we have successfully demolished the prestige 
of these institutions, and, therefore, to that extent, of the 
Government. If we restore titled men, lawyers and 
others to their status even though they have not respond- 
ed, we commit national suicide. Lastly, the Patrika is 
wrong in arguing that the Congress has called for suspen- 
sion in order to secure the lawyers’ services. The 
motive, as the preamble of the original resolution clearly 
states, is to undermine the Government’s prestige by the 
non-co-operation of ;parties to the institutions on which 
the prestige is built. 


COBBLERS LAWYERS 
{29th September^ 1921.) 

Babu Motilal Ghosh, whose mind is fresh like that of a 
youth though he is too frail even to move, summoned 
Maulana Mahomed Ali and me chiefly to urge us to invite 
the lawyers to the Congress fold and in effect to restore 
them to their original status of unquestioned leadership of 
public opinion. Both the Maulana^and I told him that we 
did want the lawyers to work for the Congress, but that 
those who would not suspend practice could not and 
2*-A 
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should not become leaders. Moti Babu said that my 
mention of cobblers in the same breath as lawyers had 
offended some of them. I felt sorry to hear this. I 
remember the note ^ in these pages, and it was certainly 
not written to offend. I have said many hard things 
about lawyers, but I have never considered them to be 
guilty of caste prejudices. I am sure that the lawyers 
have appreciated the spirit of my remark, I hope I am 
never guilty of putting a sting in any of my writings. But 
I certainly meant no offence in the paragraph referred to 
by Moti Babu. Having been myself a lawyer, I could 
not so far forget myself as wantonly to offend members of 
the same profession. Nor can I forget the brilliant and 
unique services rendered to the country by lawyers such 
as Pherozeshah Mehta, Ranade, Taiyabjee, Telang, Mano- 
Mohan Ghose, Krishnaswami Iyer, not to speak of the 
living ones. 

When no one else had the courage to speak, they were 
the voice of the people and guardians of their country’s 
liberty. And, if to-day the majority of them are no 


* The following is the note referred to — (August 25, 1921) 

Practising Lawyers — Letters continue to pour in regarding practising 
lawyers holding ofi&ces in Congress Committees. Ever since my arrival in 
Bengal, the question has been still more pressingly put to me. An ex- 
student from Dhubri writes to ask whether I expect the movement to 
succeed under the leadership of practising lawyers. I cannot conceive the 
possibility of the movement, which is one of self-sacrifice, succeeding if it 
is led by lawyers who do not believe in self-sacrifice. I have not hesitated 
tq advise that electors rather than be ably led by such lawyers should be 
content to be more humbly guided, f I can certainly imagine a brave and 
believing weaver or cobbler more effectively leading than a timid and 
sceptical lawyer. Success depends upon bravery, sacrifice, truth, love and 
(faith ; not on legal acumen, calculation, diplomacy, hate and unbelief.*) 
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longer accepted as leaders of the people, it is because 
different qualities are required for leadership from what 
they have exhibited hitherto. Courage, endurance, fear- 
lessness and above all self-sacrifice are the qualities re- 
quired of our leaders. A person belonging to the supress- 
ed classes exhibiting these qualities in their fulness would 
certainly be able to lead the nation; whereas the most 
finished orator, if he have not these qualities, must fail. 

And It has been a matter of keen satisfaction to me to 
find the lawyers all over India, who have not been able 
to suspend practice, readily assenting to the proposition 
and being content to work as humble camp followers. A 
general will find his occupation gone, if there were no 
camp followers in his army. 

“ But”, said Moti Babu, “there is a great deal of in- 
tolerance that has crept into our movement. Non-co- 
operators insult those lawyers who have not suspended 
practice.” I fear that the charge is true to a certain extent. 
Intolerance is itself a form of violence and an obstacle to 
the growth of a true democratic spirit. Arrogant assump- 
tion of superiority on the part of a non-co-operator who 
has undergone a little bit of sacrifice or put on KKoid/i is 
the greatest danger to the movement. A non-co-operator 
is nothing if he is not humble. When self-satisfaction 
creeps over a man, he has ceased to grow and therefore 
has become unfit for freedom. He who offers a little 
sacrifice from a lowly and religious spirit quickly realises 
the miserable littleness of it. Once on the path of sacrifice, 
we find out the measure of our selfishness, and must con- 
tinually wish to give more and not be satisfied till there 
iis a complete self-surrender. 
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And this knowledge of so little attempted and still less 
done must keep us humble and tolerant. It is our ex- 
clusiveness and the easy self-satisfaction that have 
certainly kept many a waverer away from us. Our motto 
must ever be conversion by gentle persuasion and a 
constant appeal to the head and the heart. We must 
therefore be ever courteous and patient with those who 
do not see eye to eye with us. We must resolutely refuse 
to consider our opponents as enemies of the country. 

Lawyers and others who believe in non-co-operation 
but have not, from any cause, been able to non-co-operate 
in matters applicable to them, can certainly do silent 
work as lieutenants in the matter of Swadeshi.*^ It 

^ The following note by M K. Gandhi appeared m Young India, 
January 12, 1922: — 

About Lawyers — The Jatnnalal Bajaj fund of one lac of rupees chat 
was given last year for the support of lawyers who had suspended prac- 
tice as a result of the Nagpur resolution is nearly, as it was intended to be, 
exhausted The lawyers cannot go back to practice with any show of 
decency, and I am sure that many will not countenance even the idea of a 
return when the country is showing such wonderful example of self-sacri- 
fice. But it would not be proper to leave the lawyers to their own resour- 
ces. I would therefore certainly suggest to the Provincial Committees 
that they should take up the burden subject to assistance from the central 
fund, if it was at all found necessary. The arrangement should be quickly 
made so as to avoid suspense and delay in the even tenor of national 
work. 

This, however, is the least among the difficulties that surround the 
lawyer class at the present moment. They are eager to take part in the 
national awakening. The spirit is willing, the flesh is weak. I still feel 
that practising lawyers cannot lead. They cannot but weaken a move- 
ment which demands complete, almost reckless, sacrifice. The whole 
<^use can be lost if top-men weaken at a supreme crisis. But the Con- 
gr^s has purposely opened an honourable door for them. The original^ 
diraft v^as perhaps uncertain as to any but full non-co-operators beiag 
entitled to sign the volunteer pledge. The conditions for them are easy 
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cequires the largest number of earnest workers. There is 
no reason why a practising lawyer should not make Khadi 
fashionable by wearing it even in courts. There is no 
reason why he and his family should not spin during leisure 
hours. I have mentioned one out of a variety of things 
that can be done by practising lawyers for the attainment 
of Swaraj. I hope, therefore, that no practising lawyer 
and for that matter no co-operating student will keep 
himself from serving the movement in every way open to 
him. All cannot become leaders, but all can be bearers. 
And non-co-operators, I hope, will always make it easy 
for such countrymen to offer and render service. 

of fulfilment, being mostly matters of belief. The use of Khadi may 
cause some little inconvenience at first, but T feel sure that they will not 
«iind it, if otherwise they believe in the requirements of the pledge And, 
as among non-co-operators imprisonment covers a multitude of defects, 
practising lawyers who go through the fire of imprisonment will by that 
one fact come to occupy the position of honour which once was theirs. 
There is also the general resolution appealing to and inviting all including 
full co-operators to take up such activities as do not admit of any sacri- 
fice or any difference of opinion. I hope therefore that lawyers will, to 
the best of their ability and opportunity, respond to the country’s call in 
many of the various ways open to them. Where all are expected to help 
none should be found wanting or indifferent Non-co-operators on their 
part instead of priding themselves upon their achievements should be 
humble enough to receive all the aid that might be rendered to the 
^untry’s cause. The spirit of toleration should take the place of intolera* 
feon and exclusiveness. It can do no credit to the movement or good to 
the cause if a man, who has nothing or little to sacrifice, claims, by reason 
of his putting on Khadi, the right of slighting practising lawyers or 
others who may be honestly and according to their lights serving the 
country m various ways. Whatever is offered upon the altar of service 
4o the motherland with a willing heart must be thankfully received, 



iii. Boycott of Schools and Natiohal Education 

BOYCOTT OF SCHOOLS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{August 11, 1920,) 

I feel that if we have not the courage to suspend the 
education of our children, we do not deserve to Win the 
battle. 

The first stage (in the programme of N-C-0) includes 
renunciation of honours or favours. As a matter of fact, 
no Government bestows favours without taking more than 
the favours are worth. It would be a bad and extra- 
vagant government which threw away its favours. In a 
government broad-based upon a people’s will, we give 
our lives to secure a trinket which is a symbol of service. 
Under an unjust government which defies a people’s will,,, 
rich Jagirs become a sign of servitude and dishonour. 
Thus considered, the schools must be given up without a 
moment’s thought. 

For me the whole scheme of non-co-operation is among 
other things a test of the intensity and extent of our 
feeling. Are we prepared to suffer ? It has been said that 
we may not expect much response from title-holders, for 
they have never taken part in national affairs and have 
bought their honours at too great a price easily to sacri- 
fice them. I make a present of the argument to the objec- 
tors, and ask what about the parents of school children 
and the grown up college students ? They have no such. 
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intimate connection with the Government as the title- 
holders. Do they or do they not feel enough to enable 
them to sacrifice the schooling ? 

But I contend that there is no sacrifice involved in 
emptying the schools. We must be specially unfit for 
non-co-operation if we are so helpless as to be unable to 
manage our own education to total independence of the 
Government’*^. Every village should manage the education 
of its own children. I would not depend upon Govern- 
ment aid. If there is a real awakening, the schooling 
need not be interrupted for a single day. The very school- 
masters who are now conducting Government schools, if 
they are good enough to resign their office, could take 
charge of national schools and teach our children the 
things they need, and not make of the majority of them 
indifferent clerks. I do look to the Aligarh College to 


* The following appeared m Young India of November 17, 1920 * — 
Though we would advocate and preach the boycott of schools and col- 
leges, with as much vigour and earnestness as we do now, even if the 
whole cost of education were borne by Government, we state some facts 
and figures which will disillusion those who believe it is not possible to 
nationalise education without Government aid. 

The total expenditure on Primary, Secondary and Higher Education, 
including all educational departments, for the year 1918-19 was Rs, 1,129 
lacs or 11*29 crores. It was met as follows . — 



Lacs 

Government Treasury 

392 

Local Funds 

174 

Municipal Funds 

49 

Fees 

319 

Public Funds 

195 


1,129 
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give the lead in this matter. The moral effect created by 
the emptying of our Madrassas will be tremendous. I 
doubt not that the Hindu parents and scholars would not 
fail to copy their Mussalman brethren. 

Indeed what could be grander education than that the 
parents and scholars should put religious sentiment before 
a knowledge of letters? If therefore no arrangement could 
be immediately made for the literary instruction of youths 
who might be withdrawn, it would be most profitable 
training for them to be able to work as volunteers for the 
cause which may necessitate their withdrawal from 
Government schools. For, as in the case of the lawyers, 
so in the case of the boys, ray notion of withdrawal does 
not mean an indolent life. The withdrawing beys will, 
each according to his worth, be expected to take their 
share in the agitation. 

Thus it will be seen that, while the Government spent 3 92 crores and 
th® Municipalities and Local Boards Rs. 2 23 crores, the people spent from 
their own purse directly Rs. 5*16 crores. It may be noted that a good 
part of Government contribution was spent towards the upkeep of their 
own costly Educational Services. 

If we take secondary education only, which is the chief item of expendi- 
ture and of usefulness, we shall have a further revelation. The total 
amount spent on this branch was Rs. 3 67 crores. It was met as follows . — 

Of this less than ith was spent by Government, little more than i by 
Government and Municipalities combined, while the rest was borne by the 
people directly. 

Do these figures not show that practically we ourselves finance the 
Governmental education system, while all along we entertain the hallucina- 
tion that the Government does everything, and that we can, without 
Government aid, do nothing for ourselves If we get rid of this hallucina- 
tion and further decide upon curtailing the useless and costly paraphemaliaf 
we tan very easily make education independent of Government control, 
stand on its own' legs and make improvements necessary to suit it to the 
seeds of the country. 



THE HALLUCINATION OF SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 

By M. K. Gandhi 

(September 29, 1920,) 

Much is being said and written against the proposed 
boycott of Government-controlled schools and colleges. 
The proposal has been described as ‘mischievous’, ‘harm- 
ful’, opposed to the best interests of the country &c. 
•v/ Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji is amongst its most 
■uncompromising opponents.' 

I have been taxing myself to the best of my capacity 
in order to discover my error. But the effort has resulted 
in deepening my conviction that it is sinful to receive any 
^education under the control of the present Government, 
no matter how high its quality may be, even as it would 
be to take the richest milk when it is tainted with poison. 

I ask myself why some see the truth of the proposition 
quite clearly whilst others, the accepted leaders, condemn 
it as an error. The answer I have been able to find is 
that the latter do not consider the present system of 
Government as an unmixed evil as the former do. In 
-other words, the opponents do not sufficiently realise the 
significance of the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs. They 
•do not feel as the others do that these wrongs show 
conclusively that the sum total of the activity of the 
present Government is injurious to national growth. 
I know that this is a serious statement to make. 
v|t is unthinkable that Malaviyaji and Shastnar 
cannot feel the wrongs even as I do. And yet that 
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is precisely my meaning, I am positive that they will 
not put their children in a school where there was any 
likelihood of their becoming degraded instead of being 
elevated. I am equally positive that they would not send 
their children to a school managed, controlled or even 
influenced by a robber who had robbed them pf„Jheir 
possessions. I feel that the nation’s children suffer 
degradation in the Government schools. I feel that these 
schools and colleges are under the influence of a Govern- 
ment that has deliberately robbed the nation of its 
honour, and therefore the nation must withdraw its 
children from such schools. It may be that learning 
even in such schools may be able .to resist the progress of 
degradation. But it cannot be right to countenance 
national humiliation going on in the schools because some 
have risen above their environment^ In my opinion it is 
self-evident that the honoured leaders of the nation to- 
day do not realise that the Government-controlled schools 
are tainted m the manner described by me. 

It may be urged that the schools are no worse to-day 
than they were before the Punjab wrong or the Khilafat 
breach, and that we tolerated them before these events, 

I admit that the schools are not much worse now than 
before. But so far as I am concerned, the knowledge 
of the Punjab and the Khilafat betrayal has revolu- 
tionized my view of the existing system of Government. 
My ignorance of its inherent wickedness made the system- 
tolerable to the extent of my not rising against the 
schools. And that is just the reason why I fear that 
those who oppose the proposed boycott of the schools 
on the ground of its harmfulness, do not put the 
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same valuation on the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs 
that I do." 

I have no hesitation in wishing that the youth of India, 
both boys and girls, will, if they have felt personally the 
deep humiliation of atrocities of the Punjab, or understood 
the meaning of the violation of the Khilafat pledge, with- 
out any further reflection, empty the Government-con- 
trolled schools and colleges. The moral education that 
they will gam in a moment when they take that step will 
more than make up for the temporary loss of literary 
education. For the day that the boys and the girls emptjr 
the Government-controlled schools will be the day that 
will mark a very definite advance towards the goal. It 
will mark a revolution in the national thought. It will' 
mark our freedom from the hallucination of schools and 
colleges. Is not the nation able to take charge of its own 
education without any Government intervention, protec- 
tion, advice or grant ? Abandonment of the present schools 
means consciousness of our ability to educate ourselves in- 
spite of Himalayan dijS&culties. 


ALIGARH 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{October 27, 1920.) 

Aligarh is an old institution — forty five years old. It 
has unique traditions. It has a great record behind it.^It 
may claim to have given to India the Ali Brothers. It is 
the best known centre of Islamic culture in India,> 

Why do I seek to destroy it ? Some Mussalmans really 
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think that I mean ill under the pretence of wishing well 
to Aligarh. Little do they know that I am imploring 
Pundit ji to do to the Hindu University what I am asking 
the Trustees to do to Aligarh. And I am certainly going 
to plead With the Benares students as earnestly as I have 
with the Aligarh boys. I have done the same with the 
Khalsa College. The latter is the only centre of Sikh 
culture. 

I do desire passionately to destroy all these three insti- 
tutions as they are, and would strive to raise purer and 
truer ones instead.'* 

I deny that these institutions are in any way true repre- 
sentatives of their respective cultures. Inasmuch as Islam 
is in peril at English hands, Hinduism and Sikhism are 
also in peril. I asked an Aligarh professor whether he 
could preach complete independence for India as her goal 
if necessary, or if the institution as such could refuse to 
^receive a Governor in his official capacity. He frankly 
admitted that it was not possible. And yet I make bold 
to say that to-day the vast majority of the students of 
India have no regard or respect for British rule. They 
are disgusted with it. They have certainly no genuine 
affection for it. I venture to submit that to keep our 
boys in this false atmosphere is to teach them to deny 
.their faith and for us to do violence to our respective 
•cultures. We will not mahe a nation out of hypocrites . 

J With the knowledge we have of British intentions, it is 
unmanly^ — un-Indian for us to accept even a portion of our 
*own money through hands stained with the blood of the 
innocents at Jallianwalla. We may as well accept gifts 
irom a jrpbber, who has robbed us of our property. 
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This Government has robbed us of our honour and put 
one of our religions m peril. In my humble opinion, it is 
a sin for the nation to receive education m schools financ- 
ed by or under the influence or control of the Government.^ 

I have therefore no hesitation in advising immediate 
destruction of these institutions at all cost. But if the 
trustees, the teachers and the parents or the boys will 
act in unison, there is no cost to be paid and everything 
to be gained. 

I am asking for the form to be changed. I do not seek 
to destroy the soul. Even as we leave bodies which we 
have outgrown, so must we leave the institutions which 
we have outgrown, and bring into being others more in 
accord with our needs. How can scholastic institutions 
which represent the youth of a nation, lag behind when 
the nation is marching forward ? Several high schools 
having a more or less distinguished record have thrown 
off the yoke of grant and affiliation in Gujarat. They are 
none the worse for it. They are all the purer for it. The 
principals and the trustees can train the youth under their 
charge in a freer atmosphere. 

Financial considerations deter those who do not want 
to work. Our institutions will collapse if the teachers 
or the trustees are false to their trust, or the nation really 
does not want them. The programme of non-co-opera- 
tion is based on the belief that the nation is tired of the 
present government and wants to change it without 
resorting to methods of violence. The experience so far 
gained shows that the nation does definitely desire the 
change. If there is failure or delay, it will be due to 
want of workers. 



TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE ALIGARH 
COLLEGE 

(Octoher 27, 1930.) 

^Gentlemen, 

I know you are about to meet in order to give your deci- 
sion on a most momentous issue for Islam and India. I 
hear that you are calling in the aid of the Government 
and the police for the occasion of your meeting. If the 
rumour is true you would be making a grievous mistake. 
In a matter which is purely domestic you need neither the 
intervention of the Government nor the protection of its 
police. Neither the Ali brothers nor I are engaged in 
brute war. We are engaged in a war m which our only 
weapon is force of public opinion and we shall reckon 
ourselves beaten in the battle if we do not carry the pub- 
lic with us. In the present dispute the test of public 
opinion will be in the first instance your majority. There- 
fore, if you after a full and free discussion decide by a 
majority, that the college and school students may not 
remain in the college ground either as students or even 
as boarders if they persist in their demand of dis- 
affiliation and the rejection of the Government 
grant, they will be peacefully withdrawn. We pro- 
poselin that event to carry on their education if at all 
possible m Aligarh itself, or elsewhere. The desire is 
not to suspend their secular education for one moment 
longer than is absolutely necessary. But it is our sincere 
.desire that it should be given in consistence with the 
daw of Islam and the honour of India. I understand that 
in the opinion of the recognised Ulemas it is not lawful for 
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a believing Muslim to receieve the assistance of a Govern- 
ment that has desired or indirectly sought to cause the 
destruction of the holy Khilafat and to tamper with the 
exclusive Muslim control of Jazirat-ul-Arab. You know 
as well as I do, how this Government has wilfully 
trampled under foot Indian honour* Consistently, there- 
fore, with the control of the passions by the people, all 
voluntary association with the Government is being with- 
drawn by the people. The least that you, in my humble 
opinion, can do is to decline any further Government 
grant, disaffiliate the great institution of which you are 
the trustees and reject the charter of the Moslem 
University. The least that the Aligarh boys can do, if 
you fail to respond to the call of Islam and India, is to 
wash their hands clean of an institution acknowledging 
the aegis of a Government that has forfeited all title to the 
allegiance of Islam and India and to bring into being a 
larger, nobler and purer Aligarh that would carry out the 
inmost wishes of its great founder. I cannot imagine the 
late illustrious Sir Syed Ahmed keeping his noble creation 
under the control or influence of the present Government. 

As I have been the originator of the idea of disaffilia- 
tion of Aligarh and rejecttion of the Government grant, 
I feel that I might be able to assist you in your discus- 
sions, and therefore, offer my humble services to you, and 
gladly attend your meeting if you will allow me to do so. 
I am proceeding to Bombay and shall await you answer 
there. 

But whether you wish me to attend or not, I hope that 
you will not summon Government intervention in this 
purely domestic matter. 
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And let me say to the Government through you,* 
that one hears all sorts of rumours of their intentions about 
the All Brothers and myself. I hope, for the peaceful 
evolution of the straggle they will not restrict our liberty. 
We are endeavouring in a most constitutional manner to- 
conduct our propaganda. We are seeking to bend the 
Government to the people’s will, or if it will not, to over- 
throw it, not by brute force but by creating real public 
opinion. We hold it to be perfectly constitutional, legiti- 
mate and honourable to expose the Satanic nature of the 
Government, and to ask the people by appealing to their 
heads and their hearts, never to their animal passions, to* 
express their will, notin words but in action, i.e., by with- 
drawing all possible association with the Government. 
But if the Government wish even to suppress the liberty 
of opinion and peaceful action, I hope they will issue no 
internment orders against us, but that they will imprison 
us. F or, in spite of our sincere desire not to offer civil 
disobedience even in our own persons, it will not be 
possible for us to respect any internment orders. So long 
as our movementis not physically restrained, we must use 
it in such a manner as we consider to be the best in the 
interests of our mission. 

With humble apology, 

Your faithful servant, 

M. K. Gandhi. 



TO THE PARENTS OF ALIGARH BOYS 


{November 5, 1920,) 

Gentlemen, 

I know that the best of my friends are bewildered at 
many of my doings at the present moment, not the least 
among which is my advice to the youth of the country. I 
do not wonder at their bewilderment. I have undergone 
a complete transformation in my attitude towards the 
system of government under which we are labouring. * To 
me it is satanic even as was the system under Bavan^s 
rule according to the scriptures of my religion."^ But my 
friends are not so convinced as I am of the supreme neces- 
sity of ending this rule, unless the system undergoes a 
radical change and there is definite repentance on the 
part of the rulers. 

I share too your concern about your boys who are 
learning at Aligarh. You will believe me when I tell you 
that I do not wish to hurt your feelings. I am myself 
the father of four boys whom I have brought up to the 
best of my lights. I have been an extremely obedient 
son to my parents, and an equally obedient pupil to my 
teachers. I know the value of filial duty. But I count 
duty to God above all these. And in my opinion, the 
time has come for every young man and young woman in 
this country to make their choice between duty to God 
and duty to others. I claim to know the youth of our 
country in a fairly intimate manner. I know that in the 
majority of cases the youth of our country have the 
determining of their higher education in their own hands. 
I know cases in which parents find it difficult to wean 
a-B 
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their children from what to them (the parents) appears to 
be the infatuation of their children about higher educa- 
tion. I am convinced that I am doing no violence to the 
feelings of parents when I address our young men and 
ask them to leave their schools or colleges even in spite 
of their parents.) You will not be astonished to learn 
that of the parents of hundreds of boys who have left 
schools or colleges, I have received only one protest and 
that from a government servant whose boys have left 
their college. The protest is based on the ground that 
they were not even consulted before their boys decided 
to leave their college. In fact my advice to the boys was 
even to discuss with their parants the question of leaving 
before arriving at a decision. 

I have myself appealed to thousands of parents 
at scores of meetings at which hardly a parent has 
objected to the proposition of leaving government con- 
trolled schools. Indeed they have with wonderful 
unanimity passed resolutions on non-co-operation includ- 
ing the item on schools. I therefore take leave to think 
that the parents of the Aligarh boys are no less convinced 
than the others of the necessity of withdrawing their 
children from schools and colleges supported or controlled 
by a Government that has' participated in betraying the 
Mussulmans of India and has wantonly humiliated the 
nation through its barbarous treatment of the Punjab. 

I hope you know that I am as eager as any that our 
boys’ education should not be neglected. But I am 
certainly more eager that their education is received 
through dean hands. I hold it to be unmanly for us to 
eontiUtte to receive grants for our education from a 
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government which we heartily dislike. In my humble 
opinion that would be even dishonourable and disloyal. 

Is it not better that our children should receive their 
education in a free atmosphere, even though it may be 
given in humble cottages or in the shade of trees and 
under teachers who, being themselves free, would breathe 
into our children the spirit of freedom ? I wish you could 
-realise that the destiny of our beloved land lies not in us, 
the parents, but in our children. Shall we not free them 
from the curse of slavery which has made us crawl on 
our bellies ? Being weak we may not have the strength 
or the will even to throw off the yoke. But shall we not 
have the wisdom not to leave the cursed inheritance to 
our children ? 

They can lose nothing by pursuing their studies as free 
■lads and lasses. Surely they do not need government 
university degrees. And if we could but get rid of the 
love of government degrees for our boys the question of 
finding money for their education is in reality simple. 
For a week’s self-denial by the nation will provide for 
the education of its school-going children for one year. 
'Our existing religious and charitable Hindu and Muslim 
funds can support our education without even a week 
of self-denial. The present effort is no more than 
an attempt to take a referendum of our capacity to 
govern ourselves and to protect our religions and our 
.honour- 

I remain, 

’Well wisher of the youth of India, 
M. K. Gandhi 



TO YOUNG BENGAL 
{January 19 ^ 1921,) 

Dear Young Friends, 

I have just read an account of your response to the 
nation’s call. It does credit to you and to Bengal. I 
had expected no less. I certainly expect still more. 
Bengal has great intelligence, it has a greater heart, it 
has more than its share of the spiritual heritage for which 
our country is specially noted. You have more imagina- 
tion, more faith and more emotion than the rest of India.- 
You have falsified the calumny of cowardice on more 
occasions than one. There is, therefore, no reason why 
Bengal should not lead now as it has done before now. 

You have taken the step ; you will not recede. You 
had ample time to think. You have paused, you have 
considered. You held the Congress that delivered to the 
nation the message of non-co-operation, i,e, of self-purifica- 
tion, self-sacrifice, courage and hope. The Nagpur Con- 
gress ratified, clarified, and amplified the first declaration.. 
It was delivered in the midst of strife, doubt, and dis- 
union. It was redelivered in the midst of joy, acclama- 
tion, and practically perfect unanimity. It was open to 
you to refuse or to hesitate to respond. You have chosen 
the better, though, from a worldly-wise standpoint, less 
cautious way. You dare not go back without hurting 
yourselves and the cause^ 

But for the evil spell that the existing system of gov- 
ernment and, most of all, this Western education has cast 
upon us, the question will not be considered as open to 
argument. Can the brave Arabs retain their independence 
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and yet be schooled under the aegis of those who would 
hold them under bondage ? They will laugh at a person 
who dared to ask them to go to schools that may be esta- 
blished by their invaders. Is the case different, or if it is 
.different, is it not stronger in our case when we are called 
upon to give up schools conducted under the aegis of a 
government which rightly or wrongly we seek to bend to 
our will or destroy ? 

We cannot get Swaraj if not one class in the country 
is prepared to work and sacrifice for it.^'The Government 
will yield not to the logic of words. It knows no logic 
but that of brave and true deeds.) 

Bravery of the sword they know. And they have made 
themselves proof against its use by us. Many of them 
will welcome violence on our part. They are unconquer- 
able in the art of meeting and suppressing violence. We 
propose, therefore, to sterilize their power of inflicting 
violence by our non-violence. Violence dies when it 
ceases to evoke response from its object. Non-violence is 
the corner-stone of the edifice of non-co-operation. You 
will, therefore, not be hasty or over-zealous in your deal- 
ings with those who may not see eye to eye with you. 
Intolerance ^ is a species of violence and therefore against 

* Mr. Gandhi writes of the intolerance of students in Young India of 
JTebruary 2, 1921 as follows 

Sitting Dhurna. 

Some students of Calcutta have revived the ancient form of barbarity 
in the form of ' sitting dhurna’. Fortunately, the practice was stopped as 
«oon as it was revived. They blocked the passage of their fellow students 
who wanted to go to the University for paying their fees or to see some 
officials of the educational department, I call it * barbarity’ for it is a 
nerude way of using coercion. It is also cowardly because one who sits 
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our creed. Non-violent non-co operation is an- object 
lesson in democracy. The moment we are able to ensure 
non-violence, even under circumstances the most provok- 
ing, that moment we have achieved our end because that is 
the moment when we can offer complete non-co-operation. 

I ask you not to be frightened at the proposition just 
stated. People do not move in arithmetical progression, not 
even m geometrical progression. They have been known 
to perish in a day; they have been known to rise in a day. 
Is it such a difficult thing for India to realise that thirty 
crores of human beings have but to feel their strength and 
they can be free without having to use it ? As we had 
not regained national consciousness, the rulers have 
hitherto played us against one another. We have to 
refuse to do so, and we are masters, not they. 

Non-co-operation deals first with those sensitive classes 
upon whom the government has acted so successfully and 


‘ dhurna’ knows that he is not going to be trampled over. It is difficult to 
oall the practice violent but it is certainly worse. If we fight our oppo- 
nent we at least enable him to return the blow. But when we challenge 
him to walk over us, we knowing that he will not, we place him in a most 
awkward and humiliating position. I know that the over-zealous students- 
who sat dhurna never thought of the barbarity of the deed. But one, 
who is expected to follow the voice of conscience and stand even single- 
handed in the face of odds, cannot afford to be thoughtless. Non-co- 
operation, if it fails, will fail only through internal weakness. There is m 
such thing as defeat in non-co-operation. It never fails. Its so called re- 
presentatives may so badly represent their cause that it may appear to the 
spectators to have failed. Let non-co-operationists therefore beware of 
everything they do. There must be no impatience, no barbarity, no in- 
dolence,, no undue pressure. If we want to cultivate a true spirit of demo- 
<?racy^ we cannot afford to be intolerant. Intolerance betrays want qfi 
faith in on,e‘s cause. 
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who have been lured into the trap consciously or uncon- 
sciously as the school-going youths have been. 

When we come to think about it, the sacrifice required 
is infinitesimal for individuals, because the whole is dis- 
tributed among so many of us. For what is your sacrifice ? 
To suspend your literary studies for one year or till Swaraj 
is established. If I could ‘infect’ the whole of the student 
world with rny faith, I know that the suspension of studies 
need not extend even to a year. 

And in the place of your suspended studies I would 
urge you to study the methods of bringing about Swaraj 
as quietly as possible even within the year of grace. I 
present you with the spinning wheel and suggest to you 
that on it depends India’s economic salvation. 

But you are at liberty to reject it if you wish and go to 
the college that has been promised to you by Mr. Das. 
Most of your fellow-students in the National College at 
Gujarat have undertaken to give at least four hours to 
spinning every day. It is no sacrifice to learn a beautiful 
art and to be able to clothe the naked at the same time. 

You have done your duty by withdrawing from Gov- 
ernment colleges. I have only showed you the easiest and 
the most profitable way of devoting the time at your 
disposal. 

May God give you strength and courage to sustain you- 
in. your determination. 

Your well-wisher, 

M. K. Gandhi. 



THE STUDENT MOVEMENT IN CALCUTTA 
{January 26, 1921.) 

The response of the students of the Calcutta colleges 
to the programme of non-co-operation has been as strik- 
ing as it was sudden. Till the 15th of January, there 
was no news from Calcutta that could have possibly led 
one to expect the great things that have since happened. 
The primordial beginning of this phase of the movement 
is wrapt in mystery, but the fact of Mr. C. R. Das giving 
up his enormous practice in response to the nation’s call, 
certainly hastened events. On the 15th — to use an old 
phrase — ^things just happened’. The students of the 
Bangabansi College came out in a body — except for a few 
waverers and objectors, and with shouts oi^Bande Mataram 
they proceeded towards the Ripon College, to appeal 
to their brethren there to come out. The appeal did not 
fall on deaf ears ; there was an answering chorus — an 
echo of Bande Mataram — the students left their classes 
and poured out of Ripon College, like bees from a hive, 
to join those outside. 

Thus did the movement start among the students, but 
now it numbers thousands : the lowest estimate puts the 
number of students who have come out, at 8,000 ; and 
the average at 15,000. As a little stream of water, that 
trickles through the rocks at its source, becomes a magni- 
ficent river — of huge expanse — near its mouth, so has the 
movement of non-co-operation progressed among the 
students of Culcatta. There is not one college there that 
is not affected, while some, like the St. Xavier’s College, 
have been forced to give ‘a holiday’ to their students ‘till 
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further notice.’ If the response of the under-graduates has 
been so striking and magnificent, the law and post- 
graduate students have shown an even more patriotic 
spirit. Of 700 law students who appeared on the first 
day of their University examination, only 150, it is said, 
appeared on the second day. 

More meetings are being held in Calcutta in a day 
than were held ordinarily in a month. Mr. C. R. Das 
had to speak at as many as eight meetings in a day. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the magnificent response 
of the students should have quickened the pulse of the 
political life of Calcutta. A National College was opened 
last week with over 800 students on its rolls and more 
were joining hourly. The movement has not ended here; 
it has stirred the mind of the country, it has vividly 
brought home to every Indian the message of the Con- 
gress. Echoes of it are being heard all over the province. 
The students of Pubna, Berhampore, and Dacca, of 
Seragunj, Comilla, and Bazerghat have not been slow to 

^-respond Bengal is in the melting pot. Let us hope 

ithat it Will be purified. The students seem determined 
.and resolute. May God give them the strength to win! 

THE DUTY OF STUDENTS 
(Fehruary 9, 192L) 

[The following is the address delivered to the students and professors 
• of the Calcutta National College by Mr. Gandhi on the occasion of the 
opening ceremony on February 4, 1921. A hymn from the Gita was sung 
by a number of boys at the commencement.] 

Friends, — You have just now heard the beautiful prayer 
sung by the students over there, and I hope that all of 
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you will ponder over the magnificent language of that 
prayer. If we will base all our acts in this Institution on 
prayer, I have very little doubt that we shall come 
through with added glory to ourselves and to our country. 

I have had the privilege, during these few months, of 
opening several institutions in several parts of India. But 
I must confess to you that in opening no other institution 
have I been so weighed down with anxiety and fear as I 
am in performing the opening ceremony in connection 
with this Institution. As I have elsewhere remarked, all 
the eyes, all the attention of the student world are centred 
upon Calcutta. You have seen so many telegrams repro- 
duced in the press, I have seen many more telegrams not 
reproduced in the press, congratulating the students on 
the magnificent response to the country’s call. You may 
have also noticed that as a result of your response, the 
students all over India are withdrawing themselves from 
Government institutions. Great, therefore, is your res- 
ponsibility and the responsibility of the professors and 
teachers connected with this Institution, of Mr, Das and 
myself also. For myself, I can only assure you that my 
prayers will attend all your efforts in making this Institu- 
tion a success. But I know that no prayer that I can 
offer, no prayer that our clearer hearts can offer can be 
of the slighest service unless the students approach their 
task in humility and in their fear of God, with persever- 
ance, with single-mindedness and with love and a devotion, 
for the country in whose name and for whose sake they 
fiave abandoned Government institutions. It is not a light 
t^^sk ^or a student expecting certificates of high merit, 
^xp^ting a great career in his own estimation. It is no 
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light task for a student with all these expectations to sur- 
render them in the hope that he is rendering a service to 
ihe country and therefore a service to himself. Personally 
I have not the slightest doubt about it. I hope you will 
never have to regret the day that you left Government 
institutions. But I know also that you must have to 
regret the day if you will not use your time usefully, if you 
have left under the impulse of moment as so many of 
our leaders who mean well of the country have already 
expressed their fears. Let me hope that you will falsify 
their fears. 

You will at the end of the year have so discharged your- 
selves that those who are to-day filled with doubts may 
come forward with an expression of opinion that their 
doubts were misplaced. Let me not conceal from you, 
the students of Calcutta, what certificate Indians in other 
parts of India give to you. Many of the students and 
many grown up men also, who have talked to me about 
your movement have expressed a sense of nervous fear. 
You have been credited with a great deal of emotion, you 
have been credited with a great deal of impulsiveness, but 
you have not been credited with the same amount of per- 
severance and industry. 

Be True to Your Trust 

You are e mbar j^g upon, a new career. You are turn- 
ing over a new leaf. You are shouldering a great 
responsibility. You are counting yourselves among the 
makers of India of the future. And if you realise this 
responsibility, I have no doubt you will dispel all these 
fears which have been expressed in other parts of India^^ 
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Those who know Bengal well are in a position also to 
testify that Bengalis on many an occasion have not been 
found wanting ; and for my part I shall certainly decline 
to believe that those students who have responded and 
who Will join this institution will be found wanting. I 
shall hope also that the professors and the teachers will 
prove true to their trust. What I said in all humility to 
the professors and teachers at the time of performing 
the opening ceremony of the Gujarat National College, 
I am tempted to repeat here : that the success and failure 
of this institution will very largely depend upon the 
honest exertion that the professors and teachers may 
put forth. At this critical moment in the history of 
our dear country, every one of us, who intends to mould 
the young mind of the country, has a serious responsibi- 
lity, and if the professors and the teachers are found 
asleep, if they are overtaken with doubt, if they are 
overtaken with fear as to the future, God help the stu- 
dents who come under their charge. And I shall pray 
to the Almighty that he may bless the professors and teachers 
with wisdom, with courage, with faith and with hope. 
Eschew all Violence 

I have in one of my speeches told the students that 
whilst they might go on with the course that they have 
mapped out for themselves they must not interfere with 
others. You have perhaps read the paragraph that 
.appeared in the newspaper to-day with reference to 
BarisaL ^ I do not know whether it is an exaggerated 

* The reference to Bansal is in connection with the alleged obstructioa 
of students still attending their classes by non-co-operationist students 
oatohing hold of the formers’ feet and other methods. 
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account of what bad happened there. I do not care 
whether it is an exaggeration, and whether it is arr 
under-statement, but it furnishes a lesson for you and for 
me that we must on no account resort to violence, that 
we must on no account exert undue presure. And as I 
said at one of the meetings day before yesterday, I hope 
that the students will not sit dhurna — they will not 
exercise any pressure whatsoever upon those students who 
would not come out of the schools and colleges. It is 
sufficient that those who feel it is sinful to belong to* 
these institutions ought to come out of them. If we have 
sufficient faith in ourselves we shall remain steadfast 
although not a single other student responds to the call. 

'’ It does betray want of faith in our own mission when- 
you become impatient. And if we are impatient we 
begin to compel others to do what we have done.j I hope 
no one of the students who will belong to this institu- 
tion will be filled with any such doubt as to the correct- 
ness of his conduct. ^ 

Ravage Through the Hidden Treasures 
OF Hindustani 

I hope also that when I renew your acquaintance 
a month hence, as I hope I shall be able to do, you will 
not call upon me to address you any longer in English 
but that you will have mastered sufficient Hindustani 
to be^able to understand whatever message I might have 
to give to you in our national common language. I 
assure you when you approach your study of Hindustan i 
some of you will find it simple and easy. To some of 
you the words will seem perfectly natural, because the 
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vocabulary is common to Bengali, Hindi and most of the 
Indian languages, barring the Dravidian stock. You will 
find also it will feed your intellect and it will satisfy 
all the intellectual requirements of intellectual Bengal. 
And if you want to go in for literature, I promise you 
will find treasures hidden both in Hindi and Urdu what- 
ever scripts you take up — and whatever books you take 
up first. You talk of the poverty of Hindi literature— 
you talk of the poverty of to-day’s Hindi, but if you 
dive deep into the pages of Tulsidas, probably you will 
share my opinion that there is no other book that stands 
equal to it in the literature of the world m modern 
languages. The one book has given me faith and hope 
which no other book has given. I think that it is a book 
which can stand any criticism and any scrutiny alike in 
.literary grace, in metaphor and in religious fervour.^ 

And of Spinning 

I hope also that when I come back you will have 
have made sufficient progress in making yarn and have 
it woven by some village weaver for your own use. But 
I hope that you will be able to give sufficient proof of 
what wonders you have performed in spinning and I hope 
you will be able to share with me the same poetry and 
the same intelluctual treat that I find in spinning if you 
spin with faith and hope with reference to the future of 
India. I hope also that your professors and tedchers 
will give their lectures through Bengali, and I hope 
^that all the knowledge that you have acquired in your 
‘Government institutions, you will translate for yourselves 
in Bengali and that you will be able to find equivalent 
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expressions for the richest thought that you have learnt 
from English poets and from English literature. 

Have Faith 

I hope also that you will approach your task with a 
religious faith. If this movement of ours is not religious, 
I am free to confess to you that this movement will not 
only fail but it will discredit us. It is a new method of 
applying ourselves to the task and if we consider that we 
can solve the problem of India by bringing some changes 
only upon the old methods, we shall be doomed to dis- 
appointment. If you approach the task with the same 
religious fervour for which Bengal is noted, I know you 
will find that Swaraj is within easy reach. May God help 
you. May God help the professors, and may God give you 
the strength that our friend Snjut Chitta Ranjan Das needs. 
I have much pleasure in declaring this Institution open. 


EDUCATION AND NON-CO-OPERATION 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(November 3, 1921,) 

To the Editor, Young India Sir, — In the Karti issue of the Pravasi, 
a Bengali monthly edited by the reputed journalist, Mr. Eamananda 
Chatterjee, appears an article over the initials S. C. on the present educa- 
tional activities of Russia. In this article occurs a passage to which I 
wish to draw your attention, I am translating it below. 

But even under the stress of the present upheavals, Russia has kept 
burning her torch of learning, faint though it is. None has advised her, 
like the wise patriots of our country (India), to let education wait. Russia 
knows that no vital antagonism (incompatibility) exists between war and 
.education, as exists between water and oil.'’ 
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I apologise for the bad rendering, but this is the idea contained in the 
few Bengali lines I refer to. 

I do not exactly understand what the writer means by these lines and as 
Mr. Gandhi is one of the wise patriots who have advised us to let 
education wait ”, I would respectfully request him to express his views- 
on the above passage, as such a view is held by a section of the community 
which declares itself to be ** sane '* and ” rational.” 

Yours etc., 

Purulia. Phanindranath Dasgupta. 

I am not surprised at the view expressed in the PravasL 
In my humble opinion it betrays at once ignorance of the 
position of the ‘ wise patriots’ and a distorted view of 
education. The Russians are not non-co-operating with 
their existing institutions. And yet in a state ot war there 
too ‘the torch of learning was burning faint’ even as in non- 
co-operation schools. But what happened in England 
when it was at war with Germany ? How many schools 
were then going on in England ? I know that the Inns of 
Court and many colleges were practically closed. I know 
that during the Boer War not a Boer child had literary 
education. The Boer children’s education consisted m 
suffering for the sake of their country. The fact is that 
the present peaceful movement is so silent and gentle on 
the whole, that it is possible for those who do not believe 
in the doctrine to continue the education of their children 
under a system against which the country is ‘ waging 
war.’ That the movement is the more effective for its 
gentleness will, I prophesy, be recorded by the future 
historian with grateful appreciation. Lastly we have little 
reason to be proud of our educational institutions which 
by their very nature are accessible to a mere fringe of our 
population. In our state of intoxication we do not perceive 
ihe disastrous effect of the present system of education on 
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the country. I have taxed myself to find some thing to 
the credit of the system in the way of a solution of the 
vital problems affecting the country ; I have failed to find a 
single thing of that character. There are to-day 7,851,946 
children receiving instruction in our schools. I claim 
that it IS impossible under the present system even to 
double the number of learners during the next fifty years^ 
If education is to be universal, the system will have to be 
revised out of all recognition. This is possible only by 
non-co-operation. Public conscience cannot be stung 
into quickness with a milder remedy. 


A PARENT’S DUTY 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(June 15, 1921.) 

This year, my third son aged 21 years has passed his B. A. with 
honours at an enormous expense. He does not wish to enter Government 
service. He wants to take up national service only. My family consists 
of twelve members. I have still to educate five boys. I had an estate 
which has been sold to pay a debt oi Rs. 2000. In educating my three 
sons, I have spent all my earnings and all this in the hope that my third 
son would secure the highest degree in the University, and then try to 
retrieve the position I have almost lost. 1 had expected him to be able to 
take up the whole burden of my family. But now I am almost led to think 
that I must give my family up to ruin. There is a conflict of duties on the 
one hand and motives on the other. I seek your careful consideration and 
advice. 

This is a typical letter. And it is the universality, 
almost, of the attitude, that set me against the present 
system of education years ago, and made me change the 
course of the education of all my boys and others with 
2-C 
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(in my opinion) excellent results. The hunt after position 
and status has ruined many a family, and has made many 
depait from the path of Rectitude. Who does not know 
what questionable thingl"”^ fathers of families in need of 
money for their children’s education have considered it 
their duty to do? I am convinced that we are in for far 
worse times, unless we change the whole system of our 
education. We have only touched the fringe of an ocean 
-of children. The vast mass of them remain without edu- 
cation, not for want of will but of ability and knowledge 
on the part of the parents. There is something radically 
wrong, especially for a nation so poor as ours, when 
parents have to support so many grown up children, and give 
them a highly expensive education without the children 
making any immediate return. I can see nothing wrong 
in the children, from the very threshold of their educa- 
tion, paying for it in work. The simplest handicraft 
suitable for all, required for the whole of India, is im- 
doubtedly spinning along with the previous processes.’/lf 
we introduced this in our educational institutions, we 
should fulfil three purposes, make education self-support- 
ing, train the bodies of the children as well as their 
minds, and pave the way for a complete boycott of foreign 
yarn and cloth. Moreover, the children thus equipped 
will become self-reliant and independent. I would sug- 
gest to the correspondent that he should invite all the 
members of his family to contribute to its upkeep by 
spinning or weaving. Under ray scheme, no chiM is 
entitled to education, who does not spin a minimum 
quantity of yarn.^ Such families will acquire a prestige 
£6f Mf-respect and independence not hitherto dreamt of. 
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This scheme does not exclude a liberal education, but on 
the contrary brings it within the easy reach of every boy 
or girl, and restores literary training to its original dignity 
by making it primarily a means of mental and moral 
culture, and only secondarily and indirectly a means of 
'livelihood. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{September I, 1981.) 

So many strange things have been said about ray views 
on national education, that it would perhaps not be out 
of place to formulate them before the public. 

In my opinion the existing system of education is de- 
fective, apart from its association with an utterly unjust 
Government, in three most important matters : — 

^ (1) It is based upon foreign culture to the almost entire 

: exclusion of indigenous culture, 

(2) It ignores the culture of the heart and the hand, 
and confines itself simply to the head, 

(3) Real education is impossible through a foreign 
, medium. 

Let us examine the three defects. Almost from 
the commencement, the text-books deal, not with things 
the boys and the girls have always to deal with in their 
homes, but things to which they are perfect strangers. It 
is not through the text-books that a lad learns what is 
right and what is wrong in the home life. He is never 
taught to have any pride in his surroundings. The higher 
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he goes, the farther he is removed from his home, so that 
at the end of his education he becomes estranged from his- 
surroundings. He feels no poetry about the home life. 
The village scenes are all a sealed book to him. His own 
civilisation is presented to him as imbecile, barbarous,, 
superstitious and useless for all practical purposes. His 
education is calculated to wean him from his traditional 
culture. And if the mass of educated youths are not en- 
tirely denationalised, it is because the ancient culture is 
too deeply embedded in them to be altogether uprooted 
even by an education adverse to its growth.) If I had my 
way, I would certainly destroy the majority of the present 
text-books and cause to be written text-books which have 
a bearing on and correspondence with the home life, so^ 
that a boy as he learns may react upon his immediate 
surroundings. 

Secondly, whatever may be true of other countries, in> 
India at any rate where more than eighty per cent, of the 
population is agricultural and another ten per cent, indus- 
trial, it is a crime to make education merely literary, and 
to unfit boys and girls for manual work m after life. In- 
deed I hold that as the larger part of our time is devoted 
to labour for earning our bread, our children must from 
their infancy be taught the dignity of such labour. Our 
children should not be so taught as to despise labour. 
There is no reason why a peasant’s son after having gone 
to a school should become useless, as he does become, as 
agricultural labourer. It is a sad thing that our school 
boys look upon manual labour with disfavour, if not con- 
tempt. Moreover, in India, if we expect, as we must, every 
boy iand girl of school going age to attend public schoolsr 
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we have not the means to finance education in accordance 
with the existing style nor are millions of parents able to 
pay the fees that are at present imposed. Education to be 
universal must therefore be free. I fancy that even under an 
ideal system of government, we shall not be able to devote 
two thousand million rupees which we should require for 
finding education for all the children of school going age* 
It follows, therefore, that our children must be made to 
pay in labour partly or wholly for all the education they 
receive. Such universal labour to be profitable can only 
be (to my thinking) hand-spinning and hand-weaving. 
But for the purposes of my proposition, it is immaterial 
whether we have spinning or any other form of labour, 
so long as it can be turned to account. Only, it will be 
found upon examination that on a practical, profitable 
and extensive scale, there is no occupation other than the 
processes connected with cloth production which can be 
introduced in our schools throughout India. 

The introduction of manual training will serve a double 
purpose in a poor country like ours. It will pay for the 
education of our children and teach them an occupation 
on which they can fall back in after-life, if they choose, 
for earning a living. Such a system must make out 
children self-reliant. Nothing will demoralise the nation! 
so much as that we should learn to despise labour. I 

One word only as to the education of the heart. I do 
mot believe that this can be imparted through books. It 
can only be done through the living touch of the teacher. 
And, who are the teachers in the primary and even 
■secondary schools ? Are they men and women of faith 
.and character ? Have they themselves received the 
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training of the heart ? Are they even expected to take 
care of the permanent element in the boys and girls- 
placed under their charge ? Is not the method of 
engaging teachers for lower schools an effective bar 
against character? Do the teachers get even a living 
wage ? And we know that the teachers of primary 
schools are not selected for their patriotism. They 
only come who cannot find any other employment. 

Finally, the medium of instruction. My views on this 
point are too well known to need restating. The foreign 
medium has caused brain fag, put an undue strain upon 
the nerves of our children, made them crammers and 
imitators, unfitted them for original work and thought,, 
and disabled them for filtrating their learning to the 
family or the masses. The foreign medium has made our 
children practicaRy foreigners in their own land. It is 
the greatest tragedy of the existing system. The foreign 
medium has prevented the growth of our vernaculars. If 
I had the powers of a despot, I would to-day stop the 
tuition of our» boys and girls through a foreign medium,, 
and require all the teachers and professors on pain of 
dismissal to introduce the change forthwith, I would 
not wait for the preparation of text-books. They will 
follow the change. It is an evil that needs a summary 
remedy. 

My uncompromising opposition to the foreign medium 
has resulted in an unwarranted charge being levelled 
against me of being hostile to foreign culture or the 
learning of the English language. No reader of Tounf 
India could have missed the statement often made by 
me that I regard English as the language of inter- 
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national commerce and diplomacy, and therefore 
consider its knowledge on the part of some of us as 
essential. As it contains some of the richest treasures of 
thought and literature, I would certainly encourage its 
careful study among those who have linguistic talents and 
expect them to translate those treasures for the nation in 
its vernaculars. 

Nothing can be farther from my thought than that we 
should become exclusive or erect barriers. But I do 
respectfully contend that an appreciation of other cultures 
can fitly follow, never precede, an appreciation and 
assimilation of our own. >4 It is my firm opinion that no^ 
culture has treasures so rich as ours has. We have not| 
known it, we have been made even to deprecate its study 
and depreciate its value. We have almost ceased to live 
it") An academic grasp without practice behind it is like 
ah embalmed corpse, perhaps lovely to look at but nothing 
to inspire or ennoble. My religion forbids me to belittle 
or disregard other cultures, as it insists, under pain of civil 
suicide, upon imbibing and living my own. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF GUJARAT 
(Novemler 17, 1920,} 

By establishing a University and starting a college at 
Ahmedabad, Gujarat has shown that non-co-operation 
has a constructive side as well. Only, being a purifying 
process, non-co-operation has to destroy before it can 
construct. The National University stands to-day as a 
protest against British injustice, and as a vindication of 
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national honour. But it has come to stay. It draws its 
inspiration from the national ideals of a united India. It 
stands for a religion which is the Dharma of the Hindus 
and Islam of Mohamedans. It wants to rescue the Indian 
vernaculars from unmerited oblivion and make them the 
fountains of national regeneration and Indian culture. 
It holds that a systematic study of Asiatic cultures is 
no less essential than the study of Western sciences for a 
complete education for life. The vast treasures of Sanskrit 
and Arabic, Persian and Pali, and Magadhi have to be 
ransacked in order to discover wherein lies the source of 
strength for the nation. It does not propose merely to feed 
on, or repeat, the ancient cultures. It rather hopes to build 
a new culture based on the traditions of the past, enriched 
by the experience of later times. It stands for the synthesis 
of the different cultures that have come to stay in India, 
that have influenced Indian life, and that, in their turn, 
have themselves been influenced by the spirit of the soil, 
This synthesis will naturally be of the Swadeshi type 
where each culture is assured its legitimate place, and not 
of American pattern, where one dominant culture absorbs 
the rest, and where the aim is not towards harmony, but 
towards an artificial and forced unity. That is why the 
University has deshed a study of all the Indian religions 
by its students. The Hindus may thus have an opportu- 
aity of studying the Koran and the Muslims of knowing 
What the Hindu Shastras contain. If the University ha^^ 
e:xcluded anything, it is the spirit of exclusion that re- 
gdrds any section of humanity as permanently untouch- 
able. The study of Hindustani, which is a national blend 
of Sanskrit, Hindi and Persianised Urdu, has been made 
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•compulsory. The spirit of independence will be fostered 
not only through Religion, Politics, and History, but 
through vocational training also, which alone can give 
the youths of the country economic independence and a 
back-bone that comes out of a sense of self-respect. The 
University hopes to organise higher schools throughout the 
mofussil towns, so that education may be spread broad-cast 
and filtered down to the masses as early as possible. The 
use of Gujrati as the medium of education will facilitate 
this process and, ere long, the suicidal cleavage between 
the educated and the non-educated will be bridged. And 
as an effect of industrial education to the genteel folks, 
and literary education for the industrial classes, the 
unequal distribution of wealth and the consequent social 
discontent will be considerably checked The greatest 
defect of the Government Universities has been their alien 
control and the false values they have created as regards 
‘careers.’ The Gujarat University by non-co-operating 
with the Government has automatically eradicated both 
these evils from its own system. If the founders and 
promoters stick to this resolve till the Government be- 
comes nationalised, it will help them to cultivate a clear 
perception of national ideals and national needs. Let us 
pray to God that the workers get the necessary faith and 
‘Strength to uphold the banner they have unfurled. 



THE CAUSE OF THE VERNACULARS 
{April 21, 1920.) 

To anyone who watched the proceedings of the recent 
Sahitya Sammelams it must be clear that our national 
awakening is not confined to politics alone. The enthu- 
siasm displayed at these gatherings indicated a happy 
change. We are giving in thought their proper place to 
the vernaculars in our national life. Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy’s prophecy that India will one day be an English- 
speaking country, has to-day many stars m its favour. 
The great reformer’s spirit, however, still haunts some. 
A number of our eminent men hastily generalise in favour 
of English as the national medium. The present status 
of English as a court language weighs with them unduly. 
They fail to see that the present status of English is no* 
credit to us and that it is not conducive to the growth of 
a true democratic spirit. That crores of men should 
learn a foreign tongue for the convenience of a few hun- 
dreds of officials is the height of absurdity. An instance 
is often cited from our past history to prove the necessity 
of a lingua franca to strengthen the Central Government 
of the country. Nobody disputes the necessity of a com- 
mon medium. But it cannot be English. The officials 
have to recognise the vernaculars. The second consider- 
ation that appeals to the Anglicists is India’s position in- 
the Empire. The argument, put in plain words, amounts 
to asking 31 crores of Indians to accept English as their 
common language, for the sake of the other parts of the 
Empire whose population is not more than 12 crores. 

The first fact that ought to receive consideration fromt 
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every student of this problem, is that after a century and 
a half of British Rule, English has failed to take the 
place of a lingua franca of India. A kind of broken 
English, no doubt, does seem to have succeeded in this 
respect in our cities. But this fact can only dazHe those 
who profess to study our national problems, in big cities 
like Bombay and Calcutta. And what is their popu- 
lation after all ? It is only 2*2 per cent, of the total 
population of India. The second fact that the Anglicists 
ignore is that a very large majority of our vernaculars are 
akin to one another, and as a result of thisj Hindi as a 
lingua franca suits all the provinces except the Madras 
Presidency?^ In view of this advantage m favour of Hindi 
and in view of our present national consciousness, how 
can we accept English as our lingua franca ? 

The solution of this problem will decide the fate of 
the vernaculars. In our educational system, English is 
suffered to have an unnatural dominance over vernacu- 
lars. The extreme Anglicists hold that English should 
be used as the medium of instruction ‘ at the earliest age 
possible.’ This argument is based on the fact that 
children in a foreign country pick up the language of the 
country without difficulty at an early age. Refuting this 
argument, the Calcutta University Commission say : 

Whereas in a foreign country a child is surrounded by 
others who speak the language of the country, in a class 
room, he is surrounded by others who, with the exception 
of the teacher, are as ignorant as himself of the new me- 
dium ; it is a class of one person teaching many, not of 
many teaching one ; and it is only by experiment that class- 
room methods can be worked out successfully.” The 
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^ educational economy,* as an advantage of vernacularis- 
ing our educational system, has received recognition at 
the hands of the Commission. We have pointed out, in 
our issue of Feb. 11^, that the recommendations of the 
Calcutta University Commission in this connection are a 
further step. The next logical step after this is recom- 
mending the use of vernaculars as the medium in our 


* The following is an extract from the article referred to : — 

The Government of India have issued a Resolution giving us a forecast 
of the legislation which they intend to pass on the recommendations of 
the Sadler Commission Report, We do not propose to enter at present 
into the consideraiion whether the measures which the Government pro- 
pose to take are in consonance with the Commissioners’ recommendations. 
But we hasten to emphasise what we consider the most important sugges„ 
tion of the Commission, viz>^ the one regardmgthe medium of instruction. 
What should be the medium of instruction is a century-old question. 
It has been thrashed out in many Government Despatches and by succes- 
sive Educational Commissions. . ... Reviewing the whole poliey 

of Government upto August, 1917, the Sadler Report pronounces that 
^ uring all these 84 years the policy of Government has been ‘ unswerving * 
dn its double aim of conveying Western education in its higher forms 
through the medium of English to the Indian peoples, and of eacouraging 
the development of the vernaculars so as to fit them for every use. 

We do not propose to dispute to-day the view of the * Anglicists ’ of the 
beginning of the last century. But we do say even in that aim our Gov- 
ernment has not succeeded. English was substituted m place of the 
Oriental tongues, because the Oriental course was too severe to allow of 
secondary studies. Translations of Western works into Arabic and 
^skrit were not encouraged, because these languages would be unneces- 
sary obstacles for the Indian people to drink at the abundant fountain of 
Western literature and science. But what do we find to-day ? Even leaving 
aside^ the masses, the upper and middle classes do not know much of 
genuine European science. How much we have gamed and whether it 
bears any decent proportion With what it has cost, can be clear to ’any 
reader of the condemnations of the Commissions of 1882 and 1902. We 
are not idly whipping the corpse when we criticise these failures. We are 
‘Only anxious.to point out what would have been the result of the earnest 
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Universities also. The Sadler Commission have made 
the matricular stage as a halting place between the use 
of veranaculars as the medium of instruction in secondary 
schools and their use in the college department. They 
have suggested as their own opinion a bilingual system 
for the future. But they also say: ‘«We do not wish to 
prejudge the future. It is not for us to predict whether 
the natural desire to use Bengali to the utmost will even- 
tually outweigh the immense advantages of being able 
to use a medium common not only to the educated 

and consistent attenapts to carry out this original policy. A large number 
of our educated men would have translated the best part of Western works 
into our own vernaculars, and to-day none could have ventured to stamp 
our vernaculars as unfit to replace English m our educational system. 
Moreover, our educated men could not have continued to remain merely 
intelligent agents waiting at the docks to import whatever the Western 
brains have shipped out They could have added their own, they could 
have certainly created out of their own intelligence a literature and science 
which would have been more easily and extensively received m the 
country. These Would-have-been apart, what actual progress have we 
made? If any, does it warrant any hopeful future for us? Can we do ' 
anything to shape that future ? Will the Reforms give us any help m our 
work ? These are the questions that a practical educationist asks himself. 
The forward step taken by the Sadler Report indicates our progress — slow, 
very slow though it maybe The Commission of 1882, as said above, 
recommended vernacular medium for middle schools and left the question 
pf high schools to the Local Governments' discretion. The Sadler Re- 
port recommends vernacular medium for high schools except in the case 
of English and Mathematics. The Report recommends that English will 
be the medium of instruction for the two years above the Intermediate 
stage. Perhaps the gap is left vague purposely. But even without 
attempting to strain the vagueness m favour of vernacular medium, what 
we have is a distinctly forward step We are glad that the superstition 
about the necessity of the English medium as a means of proficiency in 
that language and as a means of promotion of European sciences among us, 
is more exposed by its absurdity. 
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classes throughout India, but to more peoples than any 
other, and giving access in effect to the literature and 
the scientific records of the world.” Though, in view of 
the evidence submitted to them, the Commissioners could 
not be persuaded to lay down a policy for the future in 
favour of vernacularising university education also, it is 
equally true that they could not find anything in the evi- 
dence which supported the Anglicists or the Bilinguists* 
Thus though the replies to the Commissoners’ question 
do not in themselves decide the future, they do “ reveal 
a strong movement in favour of the immediate introduc- 
tion of Bengali for some university purposes, and of its 
ultimate introduction for others, a movement of which 
there was little sign in the debate in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council of 1915.” 

If we study the Commissioners’ analysis of the replies, 
we can more fully appreciate their remark. The ques- 
tion put to the witnesses was ; “ Do you hold English 
should be used as the medium of instruction and examina- 
tion at every stage above matriculation in the university 
-course ?” 

The replies are analysed as follows : — 

(i) 129 are positively in the affirmative ; 

(ii) 29 are in the affirmative, with slight reservations ; 
(lii) 68 are in favour of a joint use of English and the 

•vernacular either side by side in the same institution, or 
in parallel institutions ; 

; (iv) 33 replies suggest the gradual replacement of 
iEtigiish by the vernacular as the object to be aimed at ; 

‘ ' (y) 37 are in the negative ; and 
(vij f are insusceptible of classification, 
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So 155 replies are in favour of the English-medium 
and nearly 138 are not against using the vernacular 
medium sooner or later. This proportion is certainly 
encouraging to the vernacularists. Besides, even among 
those that favour the English medium there is not an 
inconsiderable section of witnesses who advise the 
foreign medium, because there is no provision for proper 
an sufficient text-books for different subjects. This 
school of educationists is not against the vernacular 
medium on principle. They do not like us to get into 
water till we have learnt swimming. Of a similar sort 
but more decisive is the evidence of the remaining 
witnesses that stand for the English medium. This latter 
evidence has stamped the vernaculars as unfit ever to 
serve the purpose of the medium of instruction. These 
witnesses betray an ignorance of the history of our 
vernaculars. There was a time when Sanskrit was the 
sole medium for Hindu philosophy.' But a few enthusias- 
tic scholars enriched their vernaculars with a decent 
store of philosophic literature and brought Hindu 
philosophy within the reach of the masses. Can we 
not with our present ideas of organisation do for our 
vernaculars in the sphere of science what once those 
vernacular scholars did in the sphere of philosophy ? 
As against the diffidence of these witnesses, the verna- 
cularists can cite the example of Japan. The Rev. W. 
E. S. Holland, Principal of St. Paul’s Cathedral College, 
Calcutta, in his evidence, writes : » Japan, by use of the 
vernacular, has built up an educational system that 
commands the respect of the West.” The evidence of 
Babu Ramananda Chatterjee, the editor of the Modern 
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BevieWi is even more convincing. He says : ‘‘ The 
use of the vernaculars in all grades of university 
education is indispensably ’ necessary. All objections 
have force only temporarily ; for the most highly developed 
modern languages and literatures were at first no better 
than Bengali. In their case development was obtained 
by use ; and it will be obtained in our case, too, in the 
same way.” Thus we find that though the evidence 
before Dr. Sadler’s Commission is not to-day in favour 
of vernacularising university education, it does hold high 
hopes for the future of the cause of the vernacular 
medium. Time was when the vernacularists’ cause was 
looked upon with distrust. There is now not only no- 
distrust but confidence has taken its place. Two im- 
portant institutions have recently joined the cause. The 
Women’s University of Poona and the Osmania Univer- 
sity of Hyderabad are using the vernaculars as the sole 
medium. Their progress is being keenly watched by many. 
Their success will, as Justice Sir Abdur Rahim says, make 
the solution of the problem of the vernaculars easier. At 
the last convocation of the Hindu University, the Hon. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya invited all the eminent 
vernacularists to meet in a conference. We hope that 
such an organised effect will hasten full recognition of 
the vernaculars as media of instruction. 

The present distribution of provinces is another factor 
which has done no less an injury than any other to the 
cause of the vernaculars. The redistribution of provinces 
c,n a linguistic basis will be followed by a rearrangement 
of universities. 

We have shown above the three allied spheres of work 
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for the cause of vernaculars. And it is evident that unless 
we advance this cause, we shall not be able to remove 
the growing intellectual and cultural gulf between our 
men and women and between the classes and the masses. 
It is also equally certain that the vernacular medium alone 
can stimulate originality in thought in the largest number 
of persons. 


A LESSON FROM THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE 
{July 28, 1930.) 

It had been a rule with England to use her own ships 
for fetching foreign goods to her shores. Similarly did 
she use her own vernacular for importing Greek and 
Latin cultures for her masses. And it was while imbibing 
these cultures through her vernacular that England de- 
veloped it. Other European vernaculars also obtained 
development by similar use. The French language even 
till the beginning of the 16th century bore marks of its 
original character as a lingua rusUca, a tongue suited for 
homely conversation, for folk-lore and for ballads. The 
terms of art and science, and the use of sustained elo- 
quence, impassioned poetry or logical discussion were left 
to Latin as their natural and legitimate exponent. 

The first note, however, of the new French literature, 
in relieving it from the trammels of the Greek and Latin 
tongues, was sounded by Clement Marot of whom it is 
told that the persecutions that he had to undergo as a 
Huguenot, so far from harming, helped his literary facul- 
ties. His school became famous for its polished style and 
graceful wit. The Marotists were soon replaced by 
2-D H 
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Ronsard and his famous band. This band, called the 
‘Pleide’, aimed at bringing the French language, in 
vocabulary, construction and application, on a level with 
the classical tongues by borrowing from the latter. The 
best of Ronsard’s sonnets and odes are such as could not 
have been previously found in the French language for the 
simple reason that the medium of expression was wanting. 
Ronsord and his coterie constructed this medium for 
themselves. And the reward they received for this 
labour was that this literary clique was derided for two 
long centuries. All the branches of literature, dramatic 
poetry, poetry proper, prose, history, underwent almost 
equally remarkable changes in this very period. 

The superstition of confining theological discussions to 
Latin was broken in this period by the Protestants. 
Their teaching, being thus imparted in the French 
language, could easily reach the masses. Ramus’ Logic 
was the first departure from the old habit of composing in 
Latin all works in any way connected with philosophy. 
The field of science also was not neglected by the literary 
genius of this period. The famous potter, Bernard 
Pallissy, was not less skilful as a fashioner of words than 
as a fashioner of pots, and his description of the difficul- 
ties of his experiments in enamelling, which lasted 
sixteen years, is classical. Thus the work of elabora- 
ting the French language for all the departments 
of' literature was so enthusiastically but hastily 
carried out in this century that some thrashing was 
undertaken by Malherbe and his school. 

The literary history of France points out that a verna- 
cular of a spirited people not only escapes from the 
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trammels of a superior tongue but rather comes out of the 
very struggle more vigorous and more enriched. A similar 
achievement was made by saints and poets of the 15th 
century onwards for our vernaculars so that they ceased 
to be looked upon as outcasts in the treatment of religious 
and philosophical subjects. In Gujarat it was mainly 
through the effoits of a devoted band inspired by the 
famous Premanand that the vernacular was shaped out 
of what may be called a lingua rustioa. Thus did our 
forefathers breathe in the venaculars the essence of all 
the knowledge that was within their reach, and bequeath 
to us a rich and noble trust. Shall we, dazzled by the 
'false prospects of mastering a richer but alien tongue, now 
betray this trust and allow our vernaculars to lapse into 
more spoken languages ? So long as we do not build our 
vernaculars to our needs, so long we shall be blindly 
erecting our temple of learning on shifting sands. 


FOREIGNERS IN THEIR OWN COUNTRY 
{November S, 1920,) 

There are certain observations in the Justice Sir Abdur 
.Rahim’s convocation address, which require to be chal- 
lenged not on account of their seriousness but on account 
of the seriousness with which they have been made, and 
coming as they do from no less a man than^ Justice Sir 
Abdur Rahim. Speaking on the necessity of a common 
language for the whole of India, he said : “ It is often 
asserted that English can never form a proper medium of 
.the highest expression for an Indian. This is however 
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contrary to patent facts. For instance, could highly 
abstruse philosophical and entrancingly beautiful poetic 
thought and emotion be more charmingly expressed than 
they have been by Rabindranath Tagore in the English 
language, though some of his w'ritings are called transla- 
tions ?” We venture to answer Justice Sir Abdur Rahim’s 
question in the affirmative, though he expects a negative 
reply and presents it as a patent fact.” Well, the 
patent fact ” is that Dr. Rabindranath Tagore gave the 
best productions of his creative genius, be they philoso- 
phical or poetic, first m his own mother tongue, and then 
gave only a small fraction of them in English — in exquisite 
English no doubt, but, in many cases, minus the exquisite 
imagery and untranslatable music of the original. But 
this question is beside the point. English may be 
capable of the highest expression. The question is, 
could we use it as a medium of exchange of our 
thoughts with the masses ? Justice Sir Abdur Rahim’s 
reply to this is amazing : ‘‘ Thousands of educated 

Indians all over India use English as the easiest chan- 
nel of communication.” It is amazing, we repeat, 
that this answer should come from Sir Abdur Rahim who 
is known to know the “ teeming millions” of India. Does 
he ignore the “ teeming millions ” in comparison with the 
thousands of educated Indians ” he knows of ? But here 
comes the most amazing of his statements on the subject. 
He says : “ And is it not also a fact that English, especially 
in the South, is rapidly gaining ground among sections at 
least of the labouring classes such as skilled workmen and 
domestic servants, with advantage to themselves and their 
employers ? In educated families now-a-days most 
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children are in fact bilingual/’ As regards the labouring 
classes in South India, the present writer knows thousands 
©f labourers who are members of the Madras Labour 
Union, and many thousands of Negapatam, the greatest 
labour centre in Madras, who are absolutely innocent of 
English and on whom English as a channel of com- 
munication would be a positive infliction. As regards the 
bilingual children referred to by Sir Abdur Rahim, we 
would like to know if they exist outside the few scores 
of families of the type of Sir Abdur Rahim’s. We are 
loath to have to use the expression, but we cannot help 
saying that Sir Abdur Rahim is, we are afraid, one of the 
very few foreigners in their own country. 


AN APPEAL TO MADRAS 
By M, K. Gandhi 
(January 91, 1920,) 

I use the word Madras here in its popular sense, mean- 
ing the people of the whole of the Madras Presidency# 
speaking all the Dravidian languages. 

I observe that Mrs. Besant was disappointed that the 
proceedings of the Congress were conducted mainly in 
Hindustani, and she has therefore come to the amazing 
conclusion that it became a Provincial rather than a 
National assembly. I entertain a very high regard for 
Mrs. Besant and her services to India. VN o one has popu- 
larised the idea of Home Rule for India with so much 
success as she. The best of us, much younger in age, are 
nable to approach her in her industry, zeal and organis- 
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ing ability, all devoted to the service of India. She has 
devoted the best part of her mature life to the service of’ 
India and she has deservedly attained to popularity m 
India, second perhaps only to that of Lokamanya Tilak, 
But, for the present moment, her views being unacceptable 
to a large body of educated Indians, she has become 
somewhat unpopular and it grieves me to have to dissent 
publicly from her view about Hindustani making the 
Congress provincial. In my humble opinion it is a grave 
error of judgment, and duty compels me to draw attention 
to il. I have attended all the Congress sessions, but one, 
since 1915. I have studied them specially in order to study 
the utility of Flindustani compared to English for the 
conduct of its proceedings. I have spoken to hundreds of 
delegates and thousands of visitors and I have perhaps 
covered a larger area and seen a much larger number of 
people, literate and illiterate, than any public man, not ex- 
cluding Mrs. Besant and Lokamanya Tilak, and I have come 
to the deliberate conclusion that no language except 
Hindustani — a resultant of Hindi and Urdu — can possibly 
become a national medium for exchange of ideas or for 
the conduct of national proceedings. It is also my 
deliberate opinion based upon extensive experience that 
the nation has very materially suffered by reason of the 
proceedings of the Congress having been conducted 
almost entirely in English except during the last two 
years. I further wish to state as a fact. that, barring the 
Presidency of Madras, everywhere else the majority of 
the visitors and delegates to the National Congress have 
always been able to understand more Hindustani than 
Englisjb. The astounding result therefore has been that 
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the Congress has been national throughout all these long 
years only as a spectacle but never for its real educative 
value. In any other country in the world an assem- 
bly of this character that has become progressively 
popular from year to year would have, during thirty- 
four years of life, given a political education that would 
have entered every home because the people would have 
had various questions thrashed out before them m their 
own language. Whatever therefore the shortcomings 
of the last Congress, it has certainly been more fully 
national than any of its predecessors, by reason of the 
majority of the delegates and visitors having understood 
the proceedings. If the audience was weary of Mrs. 
Besant, it was not because it was indifferent or disrespect- 
ful to her but because it could not follow her speech, in- 
teresting and able though it was. And as national con- 
sciousness develops and as the appetite for political know- 
ledge and education grows, as it must, it will become more 
and more difficult, and rightly so, fora speaker, no matter 
how able and popular, to command the attention of a 
popular audience if he spoke in English. I therefore 
appeal to the people of Madras Presidency to recognise 
the national necessity for public men to learn Hindus- 
tani. Audiences outside Madras can more or less under- 
stand Hindustani without difficulty. Dayananda Saraswati 
enthralled audiences outside Northern India with his 
Hindustani eloquence and could be understood by 
even the common people without difficulty. That means 
that out 6f a population of three hundred and fifteen 
millions, only over thirty-eight millions composing 
the Madras presidency cannot follow a Hindustani 
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speaker. I have deducted the Mahomedan popula- 
tion for it is common knowledge that the majority 
of the Mahomedans of Madras Presidency under- 
stand Hindustani. The question therefore is: What 
is the duty of the thirty-eight million inhabitants of 
that Presidency ? Should India for their sake learn 
English? Or should they for the sake of two hundred and 
seventy seven million inhabitants of India learn Hindu- 
stani? The late Justice Krisnaswami, with his unerring 
instinct, recognised Hindustani as the only possible medium 
of expression between the diflFerent parts of India. I am 
not aware that the proposition is seriously challenged by 
anybody at the present moment. It is not possible for 
thousands of people to make English their common 
tongue and it would be highly undesirable, even if it were 
possible, for the simple reason that the higher and techni- 
cal knowledge being acquired through English cannot 
percolate to the masses, as it would if it became current 
among the upper classes through any of the vernaculars. 
It is easier, for instance, to translate the writings of Sir 
J. C. Bose from Bengalee into Gujarati than it is to 
, translate Huxley from English into Gujarati, And what 
does the proposition that the Madrasis should learn 
"Hindustani for the sake of the rest of India amount to ? 
It simply means that those public workers in Madras who 
want to work outside India and who want to take part in 
'national assemblies outside the Madras Presidency should 
devote an hour a day for one year to learning Hindustani. * 

— — - — ■ 

^ •Mr. Gandhi wrote about Dravidians learning the common language as 
follows in Young India, of June 16, 1920 -—I have the greatest faith in the 
Dravidiahs some day taking up Hmdi study seriously. If an eighth of the 
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Such an effort would enable several thousand Madrasis to 
pick up sufficient Hindustani to enable them to follow at 
least the drift of the Congress proceedings at the end of 
a year’s study t They have got in several parts of the 

industry that they put in mastering English were to be devoted to learning 
Hindi, instead of the rest of India remaining a sealed book to them, they 
will be one with us as never before. I know that some would say the 
argument cuts both ways The Dravidians being in a minority, national 
economy suggests that they should learn the common language of the rest 
of India than that the rest should learn Tamil, Telugu, Canarese and 
Malayalam in order to be able to converse with Bravidian India. It is for 
that reason that Hindi propaganda work of an Intense type has been going 
on in the Madras Presidency for the past eighteen months under the aegis 
of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan of Allahabad. In response to an appeal 
by me to the Agraval Mar wadi Sammelan held m Bombay last week, the 
wealthy Marwadis of Bombay and Calcutta “present there subscribed on 
the spot Rs. 50,000 for five years' Hindi propaganda in Madras Presi- 
dency, They have once more demonstrated that Hindi work is a speciality 
of this princely merchant class of India This generous response increases 
the responsibility of the Sammelan of Allahabad and of those Dravidians 
who share with me the belief that Madras must take up Hindi for the 
sake of full national expansion. Let no Dravidian think that learning 
Hindi IS at all difficult. A little time taken from the recreation hour daily 
and in a systematic manner will enable an average man to learn Hindi in 
one year. I would venture to suggest too that large Municipalities might 
now introduce Hindi as an optional language to be learnt in the municipal 
schools. I can say from experience that Dravidian children take to Hindi 
in a remarkably easy manner. Little does any one know that almost all 
the Tamils and the Telugus living in South Africa can carry on an intel- 
ligent conversation in Hindi. I venture to hope, therefore, that the young 
men of Madras will show their appreciation of Marwadi generosity by 
availing themselves of the facility afforded to them of learning Hindi 
Without payment. 

t Mr. Gandhi again wrote about the use of Hindustani in the Congress 
in Young India of November 10, 1921 as follows : — 

Hindustani, i e., the language of the common people, is fast becoming the 
medium of expression in the All-India Congress Committee. There are 
members in the Committee who do not understand a word of English, and 
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presidency Hindi Prachar Offices where Hindustani is 
taught free of charge to all who wish to learn. 

I appeal to Mrs. Besant, who is aleady devoting New 
India from time to time to the cause of Hindustani 
learning, tosupport ray appeal. 


THE NEED FOR HINDUSTANI 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{February 2, 1921.) 

I have ventured to advise every student to devote this 
year of our trial to the manufacture of yarn and learning 

there are members from the Madras Presidency who do not understand 
Hindustani The Bengali members understand Hindustani with difficulty. 
The latter however appreciate the necessity of Hindustani speech and did 
not grumble at the proceedings being conducted in Hindustani It was a 
real sacrifice for the Dravidians At the last meeting only one member 
attended from Madras and not many could come from Malabar. But 
when all the Dravidians attend, the difficulty becomes serious. And yet 
there seems to be no way out of it save for the Dravidians to pick up 
enough Hindustani as early as possible Those who do not know English 
cannot be expected to learn English, and the popular assemblies must 
more and more tend to contain members who do not understand English. 

f Apart therefore from the sentimental and national value of Hindustani, 
the necessity of all national workers learning Hindustani and the national 
proceedings being conducted in Hindustani is being increasingly felt. 
Whilst however this was recognised at the last meeting, the Dravidian 
and the Bengali members would not listen to a hard and fast rule being 
adopted by the Committee. They would gladly tolerate Hindustan^ 
yoluntanly spoken, but will not have it imposed by a resolution of the 
Committee. The matter was finally referred to the Working Committee- 
In the face of the divided feeing the Working Committee will find it 
difficult to bring out a suggestion that will be unanimously accepted by 
the members. ^ 
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Hindustani. I am thankful to the Calcutta students that 
they have taken kindly to the suggestion. Bengal and^ 
Madras are the two provinces that are cut off from the 
rest of India for want of knowledge of Hindustani on 
their part. Bengal, because of its prejudice against learn- 
ing any other language of India, and Madras, because of 
the difficulty of the Dravidians about picking up Hindu- 
stani. An average Bengali can really learn Hindustani m 
two months if he gave^ it three hours per day and a 
Dravidian in six months at the same rate. Neither a 
Bengali nor a Dravidian can hope to achieve the same 
result with English in the same time. A knowledge of 
English opens up intercourse only with the comparatively 
few English knowing Indians, whereas passable know- 
ledge of Hindustani enables us to hold intercourse with 
the largest number of our countrymen. I do hope the 
Bengalis and the Dravidians will come to the next Con- 
gress with a workable knowledge of Hindustani. Our 
greatest assembly cannot be a real object lesson to the 
masses unless it speaks to them in a language which the 
largest number can understand. I appreciate the difficulty 
with the Dravidians, but nothing is difficult before their 
industrious love for the Motherland. 

Alongside of my suggestion about Hindustani has been 
the advice that the students should, during the transition 
period from inferiority to equality — from foreign 
domination to Swaraj, from helplessness to self-help — 
suspend their study of English. If we wish to attain 
Swaraj before the next Congress, we must believe in 
the possibility, we must do all that we are capable 
of doing for its advancement, and one must do nothing 
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that would not advance it or would actually retard it. 
Now, adding to our knowledge of English cannot 
accelerate our progress towards our goal and it can 
conceivably retard it. The latter calamity is a reality in 
many cases for there are many who believe that we can- 
not acquire the spirit of freedom without the music of the 
English words ringing in our ears and sounding through 
our lips. This is an infatuation. If it were the truth, 
Swaraj would be as distant as the Greek Kalends. 
English is a language of international commerce, it is the 
language of diplomacy, and it contains many a rich literary 
treasure, it gives us an introduction to Western thought 
and culture. For a few of us, therefore, a knowledge of 
English IS necessary. They can carry on the departments 
of national commerce and international diplomacy, and 
for giving to the nation the best of Western literature, 
thought and science. That would be the legitimate use 
of English. Whereas to-day English has usurped the 
dearest place in our hearts and dethroned our mother 
tongues. It is an unnatural place due to our unequal 
relations with Englishmen. The highest development of 
the Indian mind must be possible without a knowledge of 
English. It IS doing violence to the manhood and 
specially the womanhood of India to encourage our boys 
and girls to think that an entry into the best society is 
impossible without a knowledge of English. It is too 
humiliating a thought to be bearable. To get rid of the 
infatuation for English is one of the essentails of Swaraj. 



AN UNMITIGATED EVIL 

{Afril 13, 1921.) 

[In reply to a question put to him in a public meeting at Cuttack whether 
fcngiisn^ueation was not a mixed evil, inasmuch as Lok, Tilak, Babu 
Rainmohan Rai, and Mr. Gandhi were products of English education. Mr. 
Gandhi replied as follows — ] 

This IS a representative view being expressed by several' 
people. We must conquer the battle of Swaraj by con- 
quering this sort of wilful ignorance and prejudice of our 
countrymen and of Englishmen. The system of education' 
is an unmitigated evil. I put my best energy to destroy 
that system. I don’t say that we have got as yet any 
advantage from the system. The advantages we have so 
far got, aie in spite of the system, not because of the 
system. Supposing the English were not here, India would 
have marched with other parts of the world, and even if 
it continued to be under Moghul rule many people would 
learn English as a language and a literature. The present 
system enslaves us, without allowiug a discriminating use 
of English literature. My friend had cited the case of 
Tilak, Ram Mohan, and myself. Leave aside my case, I 
am a miserable pigmy. 

Tilak and Ram Mohan would have been far greater 
men if they had not had the contagion of English 
learning (clapping). I don’t want your verbal approval 
by clapping, but I want the approval of your intellect 
and reasoning. I am opposed to make a fetish of English 
education. I don’t hate English education. When I 
want to destroy the Government, I don’t want to destroy 
the English language, but read English as an Indian' 
nationalist would do. Ram Mohan and Tilak (leave aside 
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my case) were so many pigmies who had no hold upon 
the people compared with Chaitanya, Shanker, Kabir, and 
Nanak. Ram Mohan, Tilak were pigmies before these 
giants. What Shanker alone was able to do, the whole 
army of English knowing men can’t do. I can multiply 
instances. Was Guru Govind a product of English 
education ? 

Is there a single English knowing Indian who is a 
match for Nanak, the founder of a sect second to none in 
point of valour and sacrifice ? Has Rarnmohan produced 
a single martyr of the type of Dulip Singh. I highly 
revere Tilak and Ram Mohan. It is my conviction that 
if Ram Mohan and Tilak had not received this education 
but had their natural training, they would have done 
greater things like Chaitanya. If that race has even to 
be revived it is to be revived not by English education. I 
know what treasures I have lost not knowing Hindustani 
and Sanskrit. I ask you to consider and value the gla- 
mour of education at its true worth. English education 
has emasculated us, constrained our intellect, and the 
manner of imparting this education has rendered us effe- 
minate. We want to bask in the sunshine of freedom, 
but the eni^vih^" sy^tetn emasculates out nation. Pre- 
Bntish period was not a period of slavery. We had 
some sort of Swaraj under Moghul rule. In Akbar’s time 
the birth of a Pratap was possible, and in Aurangzeb’s 
time a Sivaji could flourish. Has 150 years of British rule 
.produced any Pratap and Sivaji ? 

You have got several Feudatory Native Chiefs, every 
one of whom bends the knee before the Political Agent 
and admits his slavery. When I find young men com- 
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plaining against Native Chiefs, my sympathy goes to them. 
They are doubly oppressed. When the Native Chiefs do 
ascribe it to the British conqueror, not to the Chiefs. 
They are victims to the slave owning system. So my 
appeal to you all is, “Fly from this monster.” Never 
inind if you beg from door to door. Rather die begging 
than live ^in bondage. We must be able to hold the 
country. Who holds the country now? It is not the 
English, It is we the Indian people who have accepted 
bondage. I refuse to shed a single tear if the English 
retire at this moment. I ask them to help us as our ser- 
vants, equals, and friends. I shall not allow them to lord 
It over us with our consent. They may use aeroplanes, 
army, navy, but not our consent. Realise your own dig- 
nity even though India was infested with robbers. You 
must do your duty. What can be nobler than to die as 
free men of India ? It is a satanic system. I have dedi- 
cated my life to destroy the system. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{April 27, 1921.) 

A friend asks me to give my considered view on the 
value qf English education and explain my talk on the 
sands at Cuttack. I have not read the report of the talk. 
But I gladly respond to the friend’s wish. It is my con- 
sidered opinion that English education in the manner it 
has been given has emasculated the English-educated 
Indian, it has put a severe strain upon the Indian students’ 
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nervous energy, and has made of us imitators. The pro- 
cess of displacing the vernacular has been one of the 
saddest chapters in the British connection. Rammohan 
Rai would have been a greater reformer, and Lokmanya 
Tilak would have been a greater scholar, if they had not 
to start with the handicap of having to think in English 
and transmit their thoughts chiefly in English. Their 
effect on their own people, marvellous as it was, would 
have been greater if they had been brought up under a 
less unnatural system. No doubt they both gained from 
their knowledge of the rich treasures of English literature. 
But these should have been accessible to them through 
their own vernaculars. No country can become a nation 
by producing a race of translators. Think of what would 
have happened to the English if they had not an autho- 
rised version of the Bible. I do believe that Chaitanya, 
Kabir, Nanak, Guru Govindsing, Sivaji, and Pratap were 
greater men than Rammohan Rai and Tilak. I know that 
comparisons are odious. All are equally great in their 
own. But judged by the results, the effect of Ram Mohan 
and Tilak on the masses is not so permanent or far reach- 
ing as that of the others more fortunately born. Judged 
by the obstacles they had to surmount, they were giants,, 
and both would have been greater in achieving results, if 
they had not been handicapped by the system under 
which they received their training. I refuse to J^elieve 
that the Raja and the Lokamanya could not have thought 
the thoughts they did without a knowledge of the English 
language. Of all the superstitions that affect India, none 
is so great as that a knowledge of the English language 
is necessary for imbibing ideas of liberty, and developing 
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accuracy of thought It should be remembered that there 
has been only one system of education before the country 
for the past fifty years, and only one medium of expression 
forced on the country. We have, therefore, no data before 
us as to what we would have been but for the education 
in the existing schools and colleges. This, however, we 
do know that India to-day is poorer than fifty years ago> 
less able to defend herself, and her childr(?n have less 
stamina. I need not be told that that is due to the defect 
in the system of Government* The system of education 
is its most defective part. 

It was conceived and born in error, for the English 
rulers honestly believed the indigenous system to be worse 
than useless. It has been nurtured in sin, for the tendency 
has been to dwarf the Indian body, mind and soul. 


ENGLISH LEARNING 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{June 1, 1921,) 

Elsewhere the reader will see my humble endeavour in 
reply to Dr. Tagore’s criticism of non-co-operation. * I 
have since read his letter to the Manager of Shantinike- 
tan. I am sorry to observe that the letter is written in 
anger and in ignorance of facts. The Poet was naturally 
incensed to find that certain students in London would 
not give a hearing to Mr. Pearson, one of the truest of 
Englishmen, and he became equally incensed to learn that 
I had told our women to stop English studies. The 

♦ ^'Poet’s Anxiety'' see Page 347. 

2-E 
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reasons for my advice, the Poet evidently inferred for 
himself. 

How much better it would have been, if he had 
not imputed the rudeness of the students to non- 
co-operation, and had remembered that non-co-opera- 
tors worship Andrews, honour Stokes, and gave 
a most respectful hearing to Messrs. Wedgwood, 
Ben Spoor and Holford Knight at Nagpur, that Maulana 
Mahomed Ali accepted the invitation to tea of an English 
official when he invited him as a friend, that Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, a staunch non-co-operator, had the portraits 
of Lord and Lady Hardinge unveiled in his Tibbi College 
and had invited his many English friends to witness the 
ceremony. How much better it would have been, if he 
had refused to allow the demon doubt to possess him for 
one moment, as to the real and religious character of the 
present movement, and had believed that the movement was 
altering the meaning of old terms, nationalism and patrio- 
tism, and extending their scope. 

If he, with a poet’s imagination, had seen that I was 
incapable of wishing to cramp the mind of the Indian 
woman, and I could not object to English learning as 
such, and recalled the fact that throughout my life I had 
fought for the fullest liberty for women, he would have 
been saved the injustice which he has done me, and which 
I know he would never knowingly do to an avowed 
enemy. The Poet does not know perhaps that English is 
.to-, day studied because of its commercial and so-called 
political values. Our boys think, and rightly in the present 
circumstances, that without English they cannot get Gov- 
ernment service. Girls are taught English as a passport to 
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marriage. I know several instances of women wanting to 
!learn English so that they may be able to talk to English- 
men in English. I know husbands who are sorry that 
their wives cannot talk to them and their friends in 
English. I know families in which English is being mad& 
the mother tongue. Hundreds of youths believe that, with- 
out a knowledge of English, freedom for India is practi- 
cally impossible. The canker had so eaten into the 
society that in many cases the only meaning of education 
is a knowledge of English. Ail these are for me signs of 
our slavery and degradation. It is unbearable to me that 
the vernaculars should be crushed and starved as they 
have been. I cannot tolerate the idea of parents writing 
to their children, or husbands writing to their wives, not 
in their own vernaculars but in English. I hope I am as 
great a believer in free air as the great Poet. I do not 
want my house to be walled in on all sides and my 
windows to be stuffed. I want the cultures of all the lands 
to be blown about my house as freely as possible. But I 
refuse to be blown off ray feet by any. I refuse to live in 
other peoples’ houses as an interloper, a beggar or a slave. 
I refuse to put the unnecessary strain of learning English 
upon my sisters for the sake of false pride or questionable 
social advantage. I would have our young men and young 
women with literary tastes to learn as much of English 
and other world languages as they like, and then expect 
them to give the benefits of their learning to India 
-and to the world, like a Bose, a Roy or the Poet himself. 
But I would not have a single Indian to forget, neglect 
or be ashamed of his mother tongue, or to feel that he 
she cannot think or express the best thoughts in his 
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or her own vernacular. Mine is not a religion of the 
prison house. It has room for the least among God’s 
creation. But it is proof against insolence, pride of race, 
religion or colour. I am extremely sorry for the Poet’s 
misreading of this great movement of reformation, 
purification and patriotism spelt humanity. If he will be 
patient, he will find no cause for sorrow or shame for his 
countrymen. 1 respectfully warn him against mistaking 
its excrescences for the movement itself. It is as wrong 
to judge non-co-operation by the students’ misconduct in- 
London or Malegam’s in India, as it would be to judge 
Englishmen by the Dyers or the O ’Dwyers. 


iv, Swadeshi 
SWARAJ IN SWADESHI 
By M, K. Gandhi 
(December 10, 1919^) 

The much talked of Reforms Bill will become the law" 
of the land within a few days and in due course the new 
legislatures will take the place of the old. . . . But the real 
reform that India needs is Swadeshi in its true sense. The 
immediate problem before us in not how to run the 
government of the country, but how to feed and clothe 
ourselves. In 1918, we sent sixty crores of rupees out of 
India for buying cloth. If we continue to purchase foreign 
elotb at ' that rate, we deprive the Indian weaver and 
spinner of that amount from year to year without f Tac- 
tically giving him or her any other work in emhange^ 
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3Sro wonder a tenth at least of the population is cruelly 
half-starved and the majority of the rest underfed. ^ He 
who has eyes may see for himself that the middle class 
jpeoph are already being underfed and our babies are not 
getting enough milh for themselves. The Reform Scheme, 
no matter how liberal it is, will not help to solve the problem 
in the immediate future. But Swadeshi can solve it now. 

The Punjab has made the solution still clearer to me. 
God be thanked that the beautiful women of the Punjab 
have not yet lost the cunning of their fingers. High or 
low, they still know the art of spinning. They have not 
yet burnt their spinning wheels as many Gujarati women 
have done. It is to me a perfect delight to find them 
throwing balls of yarn into my lap. They admit they 
have time at their disposal for spinning. They admit 
that the Khaddar woven from their hand-spun yarn is 
superior to the machine-spun yarn. Our forefathers 
were well able to clothe themselves with little effort and 
with perfect comfort without having to buy from the 
foreign markets. 

This beautiful art — and yet so simple — is in danger of 
being lost if we do not wake up betimes. The Punjab 
.gives proof of its possibilities. But the Punjab too is fast 
losing her hold of it. Every year witnesses a decrease in 
the output of hand spun yarn. It means greater poverty 
in our homes and greater idleness. The women who 
have ceased to spin are not utilizing their time in any 
^othef or better manner than gossiping. 

But one thing is needful to undo the mischief. If every 
.educated Indian will realise his clear primary duty, he 
^ill straightway present the women of his household 
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With a spinning wheel and provide the facilities for learn- 
ing the art of spinning. Millions of yards of yarn can be 
produced from day to day. And if every educated Indian 
Will condescend to wear the cloth produced from such 
yarn, he will support and assist in rebuilding the only 
possible cottage industry of India. 

Without a cottage industry the Indian peasant is 
doomed. He cannot maintain himself from the produce 
of the land. He needs a supplementary industry. Spin ^ 
ning is the easiest, the cheapest and the best. 

I know this means a revolution in our mental outlook. 
And it IS because it is a revolution that I claim that the 
way to Swaraj lies through Swadeshi. A nation that 
can save sixty crores of rupees per year and distribute 
that large sum amongst its spinners and weavers in their 
own homes will have acquired powers of organisation 
and industry that must enable it to do everything else 
necessary for its organic growth. 

The dreamy reformer whispers, ‘ Wait till I get res- 
ponsible government and I will protect India’s industry 
without our women having to spin and our weaver having 
to weave.’ This has been actually said by thinking men. 

I venture to suggest that there is a double fallacy under- 
lying the proposition. India cannot wait for a protective 
tariff and protection will not reduce the cost of clothing. 
Secondly, mere protection will not benefit the starving 
millions. They can only be helped by being enabled to 
supplement their earnings by having a spinning industry 
restored to them. So whether we have a protective tariff 
or not, we shall still have to revive the hand spinning 
industry and stimulate hand weaving. 
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When the war was raging, all available hands in 
America and England were utilized in the naval yards 
for building ships and they built them too at an amazing 
pace. If I would have my way, I would make every 
available Indian learn spinning or weaving and make him 
or her do that work for a certain fixed portion of every 
day. I would start with schools and colleges, presenting 
as they do ready made organised units. 

Multiplication of mills cannot solve the problem. They 
will take too long to overtake the dram and they cannot 
distribute the sixty crores in our homes. They can only 
cause concentration of money and labour and thus make 
confusion worse confounded. 


SWADESHI 
{Afril 21^ 1920.) 

The National week closed on Tuesday the 13th. It 
was in every way a remarkable demonstration of Hindu- 
Muslim unity, the determination to secure repeal of the 
Rowlatt Act and the Satyagrah spirit. The speeches 
delivered were sober and more to the point than before. 
There was no disorderliness at any of the meetings of 
which we have received reports. 

What however about Swadeshi? Was Swadeshi too 
not a product of the Satyagrah spirit and activity ? It 
undoubtedly was. But Swadeshi work is the most con- 
structive of all. It does not lend itself to speeches so much 
as to solid action. It is not possible to save fifty crores of 
rupees annually by speeches or demonstrations. It involves 
much more than the serving of this annual drain. It 
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involves the honour of Indian womanhood. Everyone 
who has any connection with the mill industry knows 
that the women working in the mills are exposed to 
temptations and risks to which they ought not to be ex- 
posed. Many women for want of home employment 
accept road repair labour. And only those who know 
what this labour is, understand the risks the women run. 
Give them the spinning wheel and no woman need ever 
seek any other employment than sitting at the spinning 
wheel. Swadeshi means even distribution of wealth from 
an occupation next in importance only to agriculture. It 
supplements agriculture and therefore automatically assists 
materially to solve the problem of our growing poverty. 
Thus Swadeshi is our veritable Kamadhenu supplying all 
our wants and solving many of our difficult problems. And 
an occupation which saves our honour and provides our 
livelihood, becomes a religious duty. 

How can the great consummation be achieved ? The 
answer is simple. Those who realise the importance of 
the problem must set about working in one or all of the 
following directions : — 

(1) Learn spinning yourself whether man or woman. 
Charge for the labour if you need money, or make a gift 
of at least one hour’s labour to the nation daily. 

(2) Learn weaving yourself whether for recreation or 
for maintenance. 

(3) Make improvements in the present handlooms and 
the spinning wheels, and if you are rich, pay for them to 
those who would make them. 

(4) Take the Swadeshi vow and patronise the cloth 
that is both hand spun and hand woven. 
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(5) Introduce such cloth among your friends and believe 
that there is more art and humanity in khadi whose yarn 
has been prepared by your poor sisters. 

(6) If you are a mother, you will give a clean and 
national culture to your children and make them 
wear clothes made out of beautiful khadi which is 
available to millions and which can be most easily 
produced. ^ 


Mr Gandhi wrote on July 21, 1921, as follows —If you are a 
weaver feeling for the country, the Khilafat and the Punjab — 

(1) You should weave only hand-spun yarn, and charge so as to give you 
living. You should overcome all the difficulties of sizing and adjusting 
your loom to the requirements of coarse yarn . 

(2) If you cannot possibly tackle hand spun yarn for warp, you must 
use Indian mill spun yarn for it and use hand spun for woof. 

(3) Where even the second alternative is not possible, you should use 
mill spun yarn for both warp and woof. 

But you should henceforth cease to use any foreign yarn, whether it is 
silk or cotton. 

If you are a Congress ojficial or worker , you should get hold of the 
weavers within your jurisdiction, and place the foregoing propositions 
before them for acceptance and help them to the best of your ability. 

If you are a buyer ^ insist upon the first class of cloth, but if you have 
not the sense or the courage to do so, take up the second or the third, but 
on no account purchase foreign cloth or cloth woven in India but made of 
foreign yarn. 

If you are a household er ^ 

(1) You should make a fixed determination henceforth not to buy any 
foreign cloth. 

(2) You should interview the weaver in your neighbourhood, and get 
him to iweave for you enough khadi out of homespun and failing that to 
weave out of Indian mill spun yarn. 

(3) You should deliver to the Congress Committee all your foreign 
.cloth for destruction or sending to Smyrna or elsewhere outside India. 

(4) If you have not the courage to give up your foreign cloth, you may 
wear it out at home for all dirty work, but never go out m foreign cloth. 
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Swadeshi then means the creation of a most perfect 
organisation in which every part works m perfect 
harmony with every other. If we succeed in bringing 
into being such an organisation, not only is success of 
Swadeshi assured, but real Swaraj comes to us as a 
matter of course. 

THE USES OF KHADDAR 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{April 28, 1920,) 

While the Swadeshi movement is going forward by 
leaps and bounds and Mahomedans are taking it up as 
enthusiastically as Hindus, it is Well to consider the best 
method of promoting Swadeshi. The veriest tyro in 
Swadeshi knows that we do not manufacture enough 
cloth to supply our wants. If therefore we merely use 
mill made cloth, we simply deprive the poor of what they 
need, or at least increase the price of mill made cloth. 
The only way therefore to encourage Swadeshi is to 
manufacture more cloth. Mills cannot grow like mush- 
rooms. We must, therefore, fall back upon hand woven 
and hand spun yarn. Yarn has never perhaps been so 
dear as it is to-day and mills are making fabulous profits 
out of yarn. He, therefore, who handspins a yard of yarn, 
helps its production and cheapens its price. 

(5) If you have any leisure, you should devote it to learning the art 
of spinning even and properly twisted yarn for the sake of the nation. 

If you are a schoolboy or schoolgirl, you should consider it a sm to> 
receive literary training, before you have spun, carded or woven for the 
nation for at least four hours per day till the establishment of Swaraj. 
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How to spin yarn and weave cloth is then the question, 
I know from personal experience that it is possible to flood 
the market with hand spun yarn and hand woven cloth if 
the standp.rd cloth comes to be recognised as fit for wear. 
This cloth IS called Khaddar in Upper India. It is called 
Khadi in the Bombay Presidency, Thanks to Sarla Devi, 
she has shown that it is possible to make even Sans out 
of Khaddar, She thought that she could best express 
herself during the National Week by wearing Khaddar 
Sari and Khaddar blouse. And she did ii. She attended 
parties m her Khaddar Sari. Friends thought it was 
impossible. They thought a woman who had never 
worn anything but the finest silk or the finest Dacca 
muslim could not possibly bear the weight of heavy 
Khaddar. She falsified all fears and was no less active 
or less elegahT" ‘m*'"1ier Khaddar San than in her finished 
silk Sans. ‘‘ If you do not feel awkward in that Sari of 
yours, you may go anywhere and to any party and you 
will find it would be well with you.” It was with some 
such words that her great uncle, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
blessed her when he saw her in her Khaddar San. I 
relate this sacred incident in order to show that two of 
the most artistic people of India found nothing inartistic 
in Khaddar. This is the cloth I venture to introduce to 
the cultured families of India, for, on its use hangs the 
immediate success of the Swadeshi movement during this 
its infant stage. 

To me Khaddar is any day more artistic than the 
finest Dacca muslin, for its associations. Khaddar sup- 
ports to-day those who were starving. It supports 
women who have been reclaimed from' a life of shame or 
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women who, because they would not go out for work, 

, remained idle and quarrelled among themselves for want 
of occupations. Khaddar therefore has a soul about it. It 
has an individuality about it. The wearer is able to trace 
all the processes of its manufacture to the respective 
manufacturers. If our tastes were net debased we 

* A South Indian lawyer sends me the following note 

“ Khadi is not as widely used m the Tamil province as m the other pro- 
vinces, mainly because the women folk do not wear it. The spinning 
wheel IS not much in evidence for the same reason. Plain white cannot 
be worn by married women here. They can only wear dyed sadis* In 
former times cotton was the only wear of ladies. Now except by the 
poorest cotton scruffs are discarded, and silks^riis form the daily wear. 
Silk sadis were at first locally manufactured at Koranadu (near Maya- 
varam) and later on at Conjeevaram and dyed with Indian dyes. They 
cost frum 10 to 30 Rs. They were only occasionally used. Lately the 
market has been exclusively captured by Bangalore sadis dyed with 
‘German or English dyes, the least of which costs about 50 Rs This 
presses on the poor Brahman householder, specially as he has to clothe the 
members of his family only with these , and when it is the daily wear, be 
has to go m for a number of them. On marriage occasions the minimum 
cost of a sadi fit for presentation is above 100 Rs. Many a decent family 
as ruined by a marriage, mostly on this account. This ruinous habit, 
which was confined to the Brahmans, has spread among other classes 
also. 

** Besides the question of expense, there is the other aspect of comfort 
and convenience. Silk is non-absorbing and heavy, and working or cook- 
ing in it IS martyrdrom It is always hot here except for one or two 
months of the year There is also the peculiar insanitary habit of not 
washing the more costly sadis lest they should lose colour aud get 
.cnmpled, The perspiration and smell emitted are awful. 

** Many a householder on the verge of rum would feel grateful to you if 
you would bring about a return to economy, simplicity and comfort.” 

I hope the workers in Madras will deal with the evil complained of in 
‘the correspondent’s letter, I dread my forthcoming visit to Madras. I 
•fihare the correspondent’s feeling that the Tamil woman is over-fond of 
her silk sadi. There is no more unwholesome garment than silk in a hot 
climate like that of Madras. And one hundred rupees for a sadi is a 
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would prefer Khaddar to sticky calico even during 
the summer season. Let those who are now using 
it certify, if they will, to the truth of my statement. . , . 

Khaddar can be used for making underwear, even if 
one IS disinclined to use it for the outer costume. But 
even if one is not inclined to use it for personal wear, it 
can be used for making caps, towels, wipers, tea-cloths,, 
satchels, bedsheets, beddings, holdalls, carpet pieces, 
cushions, covers for furniture, &c. I am having it dyed 
turkey-red m Swadeshi dye.f It then becomes more 
durable and looks less dirty when it is used for carpets or 
mattress making or upholstering. 

criminal waste of money m a poor country like India, Men are no better, 
for they are proud of their hand woven pugris, dhotis and uparnas. little 
thinking that the yarn used for these things is all foreign, Strange as it 
may appear, absorbent Khadi is cooler than the fine garments which are 
so prized by men. I am hoping, however, that my faith in the spirituality 
of Tamilians will be realised even in the difficult matter of Swadeshi, and 
that they will perceive the spiritual necessity for complete renunciation 
of foreign cloth and return to the Charkha, In the melting plains of 
Madras and Andhra, I can imagine no industry so helpful as the gentle 
moving Charkha, Dravida land is responsible for sending out the largest 
number of emigrants to a life of servility and exile. Restoration of the 
Charkha automatically solves the difficult problem of enforced emigra- 
tion. Land alone cannot support the poor peasantry of India even if there 
was no assessment to be paid {Young India, August 25, 1921.) 

t However, Young India of May 12, 1920, wrote in the course of a 
note : — Mr, Gandhi wishes us to add that with reference to the dye, he 
was misled into believing that it was Swadeshi dye. It has now turned out 
that even the simple red dye was a foreign thing and not Swadeshi. Effort 
is now being made to find out cheap and effective Swadeshi compositions, 
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By M. K. Gandhi 
iJuly 21, 1920.) 

Slowly but surely the music of perhaps the most 
ancient machine of India is once more permeating 
society. Pandit Malaviyaji has stated that he is not 
going to be satisfied until the Ranis and the Maharanis 
of India spin yarn for the nation, and the Ranas and the 
Maharanas sit behind the handlooms and weave cloth 
for the nation. They have the example of Aurangzeb 
who made his own caps. A greater emperor, Kabir, 
was himself a weaver and has immortalised the art in 
his poems. The Queens of Europe, before Europe was 
caught in Satan’s trap, spun yarn and considered it a 
noble calling. The very words, spinster and wife, prove 
the ancient dignity of the art of spinning and weaving. 
^ When Adam delved and Eve span, who then was a 
gentleman’, also reminds one of the same fact. Well may 
Panditji hope to persuade the royalty of India to the 
ancient calling of this sacred land of ours. Not on the 
clatter of arms depends the revival of her prosperity and 
true independence. It depends most largely upon 
reintroduclion, in every home, of the music of the spin- 
ning wheel. It gives sweeter music and j is more profit- 
able than the execrable harmonium, concertina and the 
accordian. 

Whilst Panditji is endeavouring in his inimitably 
suave manner to persuade the Indian royalty to take up 
the spinning wheel, Shrimati Sarala Devi Choudhurani, 
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who is herself a member of the Indian nobility, has 
learnt the art and has thrown herself heart and soul into 
the movement. From all the accounts received from her 
and others, Swadeshi has become a passion with her. 
She says she feels uncomfortable in her muslim saris 
and IS content to wear the khaddar saris even m the hot 
weather. Her khaddar sans continue to preach true 
Swadeshi more eloquently than her tongue. She has 
spoken to audiences in Amritsar, Ludhiana and else- 
where and has succeeded m enlisting the services, for 
her spinning committee at Amritsar, of Mrs. Ratanchand 
and Bugga Chowdhry and the famous Ratan Devi who, 
during the frightful night of the 30th April, despite the 
curfew order of General Dyer, sat all alone m the midst 
of the hundreds of the dead and dying, with her dead 
husband’s cold head in her lap. I venture to tender my 
congratulation to these ladies. Miy they find solace in 
the music of the spinning wheel and in the thought that 
they are doing national work. I hope that the other 
ladies of Amritsar will help Sarala Devi in her efforts and 
that the men of Amritsar will realise their own duty in 
the matter. 

In Bombay, ladies of noted families have already taken 
up spinning. Their ranks have been joined by Mrs, 
Manekbai Bahadurji who has already learnt the art and 
who is novv’ trying to introduce it in the Sevasadan. Her 
Highness the Begum Saheba of Janjira and her sister 
Mrs. Atia Begum Rahiman have also undertaken to 
learn the art. I trust that these good ladies will, having 
learnt spinning, religiously contribute to the nation their 
daily quota of yarn. 
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I know that there are friends who laugh at this attempt 
to revive this great art. They remind me that, in these 
days of mills, sewing-machines or typewriters, only a 
lunatic can hope to succeed in reviving the rusticated 
spinning wheel. These friends forget that the needle has 
not yet given place to the sewing machine nor has the hand 
lost its cunning in spite of the typewriter. There is not 
the slightest reason why the spinning wheel may not 
coexist with the spinning mill even as the domestic kitchen 
coexists with the hotels. Indeed typewriters and sewing 
machines may go, but the needle and the reed pen will 
survive. The mills may suffer destruction. The spinning 
wheel is a national necessity. I would ask sceptics to go 
to the many poor homes where the spinning wheel is 
again supplementing their slender resources and ask the 
immates whether the spinning wheel has not brought joy 
to their homes. 

Thank God, the reward issued by Mr. Rewashanker 
Jagjiwan bids fair to bear fruit. In a short time, India 
will possess a renovated spinning wheel — a wonderful 
invention of a patient Deccan artisan. It is made out of 
simple materials. There is no great complication about 
it. It Will be cheap and capable of being easily mended. 
It will give more yarn than the ordinary wheel and is 
capable of being worked by a five-years old boy or girl. 
But whether the new machine proves what it claims to 
be or it does not, I feel convinced that the revival of 
hand spinning and hand weaving will make the largest 
contribution to the economic and the moral regeneration 
of India. The millions must have a simple industry 
to supplement agriculture. Spinning was the cottage 
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industry years ago, and if the millions are to be saved 
from starvation, they must be enabled to reintroduce 
spinning in their homes and every village must repossess 
Its own weaver. 


SWADESHI 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(August 18, 1920.) 

In criticising my article entitled ^ The Music of the 
Spinning Wheel ’ the Leader the other day attributed to 
me the ideas that I have never entertained. And it is neces- 
sary for the purpose of understanding the true value of 
Swadeshi, to correct some of the current fallacies. The 
Leader considers that I am putting back the hands of the 
clock of progress by attempting to replace mill made cloth 
and mill spun yarn by hand woven and hand spun yarn. 
Now, I am making no such attempt at all, I have no 
quarrel with the mills. My views are incredibly simple. 
India requires nearly 13 yards of cloth per head per year. 
She produces, I believe, less than half the amount. India 
grows all the cotton she needs. She exports several 
million bales of cotton to Japan and Lancashire and 
receives much of it back in manufactured calico although 
she is capable of producing all the cloth and all the yarn 
necessary for supplying her wants by hand weaving 
and hand spinning, India needs to supplement her 
mam occupation, agriculture, with some other employ- 
ment Hand spinning is the only such employment for 
millions. It was the national employment a century ago* 
2-F 
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It is not true to say that economic pressure and modern 
machinery destroyed hand spinning and hand weaving. 
This great industry was destroyed or almost destroyed 
by extraordinary and immoral means adopted by the East 
India Company. This national industry is capable of 
being revived by exertion and a change in the national 
taste without damaging the mill industry. Increase of 
mills is no present remedy for supplying the dehciency. 
The defeceniiy can be easily supplied only by hand spinning 
and ‘hand weaving. If this employment were revived, it 
would prevent sixty million rupees from being annually 
drained from the country and distribute the amount among 
lacs of poor women in their own cottages. I therefore 
consider Swadeshi as an automatic, though partial, 
solution of the problem of India’s grinding poverty. It 
also constitutes a ready made insurance policy in times of 
scarcity of ram. 

But two things are needful to bring about the needed 
revival — to create a taste for Khaddar and to provide an 

^ Mr. Gandhi also warned about Khadi imitations thus in Young India 
of July 21. 1921 

Mill-made Khadi : — a correspondent draws my attention to the fact 
that there is now on the market Khadi made in our mills and even brought 
from Japan. I find it di&cuit to believe this. Has commerce fallen so 
low that it must intrude upon even sacred soil ? Our mills have enough 
work for their machines without trying to take the bread out of the mouths 
of the poor workers, m their cottages. But let the 'con'Sumer 
bewared Hand-spun is unmistakable especially when it is unbleached 
and unwashed. Let him beware of cloth that looks like mill 
made and it is yet claimed to be handspun and handwoven. The fact is, 
that handspun has and ought to have an individuality about it. It must 
have a peculiar finish to it, and it should never have the dead glossiness of 
millmade Cloth, Handspun Khadi has a roughness that is soothing. The 
handmade Khadi is absorbent, light, pleasant to the touch, and it cannot 
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organisation for the distribution of carded cotton and 
collection of yarn against payment. 

In one year, by the silent labour of a few men, several 
thousand rupees have been distributed in Gujarat among 
several thousand poor women who are glad enough to 
earn a few pice per day to buy milk for their children etc. 

be produced at 4 as a yard without sweating both the iveaver and the 
spinner unless it is manufactured entirely from waste "when it is flimsy 
and wears away after a few washes And it is best always to buy from 
stores one knows The Congress Committees in Bombay and Ahmedabad 
have taken to certifying stores, v/here pure Khadi can he purchased at 
reasonable prices Only that is Khadi whose warp and woof are hand- 
spun and which is handwoven 

Again m August 18, 1921, he wrote — 

Fraudulent ImitatiOMS—A friend writes from Madras —“The piece 
of cloth which I enclose herewith is a sample of what is being sold m 
Madras at from 10 to 15 annas per yard by the Bombay Swadeshi Stoies 
under the name of pure Khadi, i»e , handspun and handwoven How is 
one to be protected against such frauds ? I have litde doubt that the 
sample is of foreign make.” 

I have seen the sample and there is not a shadow of a doubt that it is 
neither handspun nor handwoven. It is possible that it might be a pro- 
duction of Indian mills, though it shows Japanese rather than Indian finish. 
The pity of it is that such stuff is being sold in Swadeshi stores. But we 
must be prepared for such frauds They are an eloqaent testimony to 
the fact that the Swadeshi spirit is rising How to detect and check these 
frauds is the question. The golden rule of course is that we must spin 
our own yarn and get a weaver to weave it under our superintendence. 
That time is undoubtedly coming Wnen v/e cannot spin for ouiseives, 
we must get the spinning done by the thousands of spinners coming into 
being all over the country. Where we cannot do it, we must in choosing our 
Khadi reject every piece of cloth that looks at all like mill made. For 
coarser counts it will be most difficult to distinguish between imported 
cloth and that manufactured by our mills. Handspun Khadi lacks the 
dead polish of the mills bat is rougher to look at, porous, light to handle, 
and pleasant to the touch. It is never glossy. Another safeguard I suggest 
IS that the cloth should ibe unbleached. The third alternative which is 
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The argument does not apply to the sugar industry as 
as the Leader has attempted. There is not sufficient 
cane grown in India to supply India’s wants. Sugar was 
never a national and supplementary industry. Foreign* 
sugar has not supplanted Indian sugar. India’s wants o£ 
sugar have grown and she therefore imports more sugar.- 
But this importation does not institute a dram in the 
sense m which importation of foreign cloth does. Produc- 
tion of more sugar means more scientific agriculture, more 
and better machinery for crushing and refining. The 
sugar industry therefore stands on a different platform. 
Swadeshi in sugar is desirable, Swadeshi in cloth is an 
urgent necessity. 


KHILAFAT AND SWADESHI 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{August 55, 1920.) 

It was not without much misgiving that I consented to 
include Swadeshi as a plank in nonmo-operation. But 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani by his sheer earnestness bore me 
down. I fear however that his reasons for including 
Swadeshi are different from mine. He is a protagonist of 

not free from danger, is that m every Congress district there should be 
Swadeshi shops licensed by the Congress and there should be expert 
inspectors who should constantly inspect the stock m licensed shops. If 
possible, every article should be stamped. I know that we are not 
organised and trained enough for undertaking this work on a universal 
scale* But till every district has begun to manufacture all Khadi for itself, 
some such inspection is undoubtedly necessary, and whatever can bo 
honestly Improvised should be done. 
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boycott of British goods. I cannot reconcile myself to 
the doctrine as I have explained elsewhere m this issue. 
But having failed to popularise boycott, Mohani Saheb 
has accepted Swadeshi as the lesser good. It is however 
necessary for me to explain how I have come to include 
Swadeshi in the programme of non-co-operation. 

Non-co-operation is nothing but discipline in self- 
sacrifice. And I believe that a nation that is capable of 
limitless sacrifice is capable of rising to limitless heights. 
The purer the sacrifice the quicker the progress. Swadeshi 
offers every man, woman and child an occasion to make 
a beginning in self-sacrifice of a pure type. It therefore 
presents an opportunity for testing our capacity for sacri- 
fice. It is the measure for gauging the depth of national 
feeling on the Khilafat wrong. Does the nation feel 
sufficiently to move it to go through even the preliminary 
process of sacrifice ? Will the nation revise its taste for 
the Japanese silk, the Manchester calico or the French 
lace and find all its decoration out of hand spun and 
hand woven cloth i.e., Khadi ^ If crores of people will 
refuse to wear or use foreign cloth and be satisfied with 
the simple cloth that we can produce in our homes, it will 
be proof of our organising ability, energy, co-operation 
and self-sacrifice that will enable us to secure ail we 
meed. It will be a striking demonstration of national 
solidarity. 

Such a consummation cannot be achieved for the 
•mere wish. It cannot be achieved by one man, no 
matter how capable and sincere he may be. It cannot be 
achieved by dotting India with swadeshi stores. It can 
^only be achieved by new production and judicious 
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distribution. Production means lacs of women spinning in 
their homes. This requires earnest men to be engaged in 
honestly distributing carded cotton and collecting yarn 
and paying for it. It means manufacture of thousands of 
spinning wheels. It means inducing the hereditary wea- 
vers to return to their noble calling and distributing home 
spun yarn amongst them and setting their manufactures. 
It is thus only as an energising agent that I can think 
of Swadeshi as a plank in non-co-operation. But it is 
not to be despised m that capacity. And I hope that every 
worker for the cause, even if he can do nothing else, will 
have done something if he can advance Swadeshi first 
by increasing production and then distribution. He 
would be simply moving in a circle if he is satisfied with 
distributing cloth that is already being manufactured m 
India. 


THE SECRET OF SWARAJ 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{January 19, 1920.) 

The Congress resolution has rightly emphasised the 
importance of Swadeshi and thereanenl of greater sacri- 
fice by merchants, 

India cannot be free so long as India voluntarily 
encourages or tolerates the economic dram which has 
been going on for the past century and a half. Boycott 
of foreign goods means no more and no less than boycott 
of foreign cloth. Foreign cloth constitutes the largest 
drain voluntarily permitted by us for piece goods. Ifc 
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India could make successful effort to stop that dram, she 
can gain Swaraj by that one act. 

India was enslaved for satisfying the greed of the foreign 
cloth manufacturer. When the East India Company came 
in, we were able to manufacture all the cloth we needed 
and more for export. By processes that need not 
be described here, India has become practically wholly 
dependent upon foreign manufacture for her clothing. 

But we ought not to be dependent. India has the 
ability to manufacture all her cloth if her children will 
work for it. Fortunately India has yet enough weavers 
to supplement the out-turn of her mills. The mills do 
not and cannot immediately manufacture all the cloth 
we want. The reader may not know that even at the 
present moment, the weavers weave more cloth than the 
mills. But the latter weave five crore yards of fine 
foreign counts, equal to forty crore yards of coarser 
counts. The way to carry out a successful boycott of 
foreign cloth is to increase the output of yarn. And 
this can only be done by hand spinning. 

To bring about such a boycott, it is necessary for our 
merchants to stop all foreign importation, and to sell out, 
even at a loss, foreign cloth already stocked m India, pre- 
ferably to foreign buyers. They must cease to speculate 
in cotton, and keep all the cotton required for home use. 
They must stop purchasing all foreign cotton. 

The mill owners should work their mills not for their 
profit but as a national trust and therefore cease to spin 
finer counts, and weave only for the home market. 

The householder has to revise his or her ideas of fashion 
and at least for the time being, suspend the use of fine 
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garments which are not always worn to cover the body. 
He should tram himself to see art and beauty in the spot- 
lessly white hhaddar and to appreciate its soft uneven- 
ness. The householder must learn to use cloth as a miser 
uses his horde. 

And even when the householders have revised their 
tastes about dress, somebody will have to spin yarn for the 
weavers. This can only be done by every one spinning 
during spare hours either for love or money. 

We are engaged in a spiritual war. We are not living 
in normal times. Normal activities are always suspended 
in abnormal times. And if we are out to gain Swaraj in 
a year’s time, it means that we must concentrate upon 
our goal to the exclusion of every thing else. I therefore 
venture to suggest to the students all over India to sus- 
pend their normal studies for one year and devote their 
time to the manufacure of yarn by hand spinning. It 
will be their greatest act of service to the motherland, 
and their most natural contribution to the attainment of 
Swaraj. During the late war our rulers attempted to 
turn every factory into an arsenal for turning out bullets 
of lead. During this war of ours, I suggest every national 
school and college being turned into a factory for prepar- 
ing cones of yarns for the nation. The students will lose 
nothing by the occupation ; they will gain a kingdom here 
and hereafter. There is a famine of cloth in India. To assist 
in removing this dearth is surely an act of merit. If it is 
sinful to use foreign yarn, it is a virtue to manufacture more 
Swadeshi yarn in order to enable us to cope with the want 
that would be created by the disuse of foreign yarn. 

The obvious question asked would be : if it is so 
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necessary to manufacture yarn, why not pay every poor 
person to do so ? The answer is that hand spinning is 
not, and never was, a calling like weaving, carpentry, 
etc. Under the pre-British economy of India, spinning 
was an honourable and leisurely occupation for the 
women of India. It is difficult to revive the art among 
the women in the time at our disposal. But it is incre- 
dibly simple and easy for the school-goers to respond 
to the nation’s call. Let no one decry the work as 
being derogatory to the dignity of man or students. It 
was an art confined to the women of India because 
the latter had more leisure. And being graceful, musical, 
and as it did not involve any great exertion, it had 
become the monopoly of women. But it is certainly as 
graceful for either sex as is music for instance. In hand 
spinning is hidden the protection of women’s virtue, the 
insurance against famine, and the cheapening of prices. 
In it IS hidden the secret of Swaraj, The revival of hand 
spinning is the least penance we must do for the sm of 
our forefathers in having succumbed to the Satanic influ- 
ences of the foreign manufacturer. 

The school-goers will restore hand spinning to its res- 
pectable status. They will hasten the process of making 
Khaddar fashionable. For no mother or father worth 
the name will refuse to wear cloth made out of yarn spun 
by their children. And the scholars’ practical recogni- 
tion of art will compel the attention of the weavers of 
India. If we are to wean the Punjabi from the calling 
not of a soldier but of the murderer of innocent and free 
people of other lands, we must give back to him the 
^occupation of weaving. The race of the peaceful Julahis 
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of the Punjab is all but extinct. It is for the scholars of 
the Punjab to make it possible for the Punjabi weaver tO' 
return to liis innocent calling. 

I hope to show in a future issue how easy it is to intro- 
duce this change in the schools and how quickly, on 
these terms, we can nationalise our schools and col- 
leges. Everywhere the students have asked me what 
new things I would introduce into our nationalised 
schools. I have invariably told them I would cer- 
tainly introduce spinning. I feel so much more clear- 
ly than ever before that duiing the transition period, 
We must devote exclusive'attention to spinning and certain 
other things of immediate national use, so as to make up 
for past neglect. And the students will be better able 
and equipped to enter upon the new course of studies. 

Do I want to put back the hand of the clock of 
progress? Do I want to replace the mills by hand spinning 
and hand weaving ? Do I want to replace the railway by 
the country cart ? Do I want to destroy machinery 
altogether ? These questions have been asked by some 
journalists and public men. My answer is : I would not 
Weep over the disappearance of machinery or consider it 
a calamity. But I have no design upon machinery as 
such. What I want to do at the present moment is to 
supplement the production of yarn and cloth through 
our mills, save the millions we send out of India, and 
distribute them in our cottages. This I cannot do unless 
and until the nation is prepared to devote its leisure 
hours to hand spinning. To that end we must adopt the 
methods. I have ventured to suggest for popularising 
spinning as a duty rather than as a means of livelihood, 



THE DUTY OF SPINNING 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(Fehruary S, 1921,) 

In ** The Secret of Swaraj’** I have endeavoured to 
show what home spinning means for our country. In any 
curriculum of the future, spinning must be a compulsory 
subject. Just as we cannot live without breathing and 
without eating, so is it impossible for us to attain econo- 
mic independence and banish pauperism from this ancient 
land without reviving home spinning. I hold the spinning 
wheel to be as much a necessity m every household as the 
hearth. No other scheme that can be devised will ever 
solve the problem of the deepening poverty of the people. 

How then can spinning be introduced in every home ? I 
have already suggested the introduction of spinning and 
systematic production of yarn in every national school. 
Once our boys and girls have learnt the art they can 
easily carry it to their homes. 

But this requires organisation. Aspinning wheel must 
be worked for twelve hours per day. A practised spinner 
can spin two tolas and a half per hour. The price that 
is being paid at present is on an average four annas per 
forty tolas or one pound of yarn i. e,, our pice per hour. 
Each wheel therefore should give three annas per day. 
A strong one costs seven rupees. Working, therefore, at 
the rate of twelve hours per day it can pay for itself m 
less than 38 days. I have given enough figures to work 


^ See page 502. 
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upon. Anyone working at them will find the results to 
be startling. 

If every shool introduced spinning, it would revolu- 
tionise our ideas of financing education. We can work 
a school for six hours per day and give free edu- 
cation to the pupils. Supposing a boy works at the 
wheel for four hours daily, he will produce every day 10 
tolas of yarn and thus earn for his school one anna per 
day. Suppose further that he manufactures very little 
during the first month, and that the school works only 
twenty-six days in the month. He can earn after the 
first month Rs. 1-10 per month. A cla ss of thirty boys 
would yield, after the first month, an income of Rs. 
48-12 per month. 

I have said nothing about literary training. It can be 
given during the two hours out of the six. It is easy to 
see that every school can be made self-supporting with- 
•out much effort and the nation can engage experienced 
teachers for its schools. 

The chief difficulty in working out the scheme is the 
spinning wheel. We require thousands of wheels if the 
art becomes popular. Fortunately, every village 
carpenter can easily construct the machine. It is a 
serious mistake to order them from the Ashram or any 
-other place. The beauty of spinning is that it is 
incredibly simple, easily learnt, and can be cheaply 
’introduced in every village. 

The course suggested by me is intended only for this 
year of purification and probation. When normal 
times are reached and Swaraj is established, one hour only 
may be given to spinning and the rest to literary training. 



THE POTENCY OF THE SPINNING WHEEL 

{July 6, 1981.) 

No amount of human ingenuity can manage to distribute 
water over the whole land, as a shower of rain can* 
No irrigation department, no rules of precedence, no ins- 
pection and no water-cess. Every thing is done with an> 
ease and a gentleness that by their very perfection evade 
notice. The spinning wheel, too, has got the same power 
of distributing work and wealth m millions of houses in 
the simplest way imaginable. Those of us who do not 
know what it is to earn a livelihood by the sweat of one’s 
brow, may consider the three annas a day as a pittance 
beneath the consideration of any man. They do not know 
that, even in these days of high prices, there are districts 
in India where even three annas a day would be a boon 
to the poor.* But we must not consider the question of 
the spinning wheel merely from the point of individual 

* Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India of August 4, 1921 : — No one has 
ever said that spinning can be a means of livelihood except to the very 
poor. It IS intended to restore spinning to its ancient position as a univer- 
sal industry auxiliary to agriculture and resorted to by agriculturists during 
those months of the year when agricultural operations are suspended as a 
matter of course and cultivators ha^e otherwise little to do. For the 
present all people alike are invited to devote their leisure to spinning, with' 
a view to bring about a complete boycott of foreign cloth m course of 
the present year. No one asks an able bodied labourer who can earn 
twelve annas a day to give up his work m order to take to spinning. 
However, people are so poor in many parts of the country that a daily 
wage of even 3 annas a day would be a veritable boon to them and enable 
them to tide over bad seasons. The spinning wheel is capable of being 
applied as a complete insurance against famines and droughts. 3 annas 
again IS only a most cautious and conservative estimate. ..... The 
daily wage might easily be 4 or 5 annas. 
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earnings. The spinning wheel is a force in national regene- 
ration. If we wish for real Swaraj, we must achieve 
economic independence. Boycott of foreign cloth is its 
negative aspect. For this we must produce cloth sufficient 
to clothe the country. This can only be done by hand 
spinning. All the mills that we have got will not be able 
together to cope with the situation. If all rush for the 
thin mill made cloth, it will rise in price beyond the 
capacity of the poor, and the experience of 1907-08 will 
be repeated. 

Moreover, the cloth best suited for the three seasons of 
India is Khadi. Those who have used Khadi during this 
summer, have come to realise that, after the soft clean 
touch of Khadi, it is impossible to use sticky Malmal or 
twills. Khadi can enable its wearer to withstand the 
cold of an average winter as even wool cannot. The cli- 
mate of India demands that clothes be washed as often 
as possible. Only Khadi can stand this constant wash. 
Khadi was once the dress of the nation at large. One 
must see to believe how venerable the old Patels and 
Deshmukhs looked when dressed in home spun Khadi. 
There are instances of whole villages taking a legitimate 
pride m the fact that they had to import nothing but salt 
m the whole round of the six seasons. With such condi- 
tions, there could be no drain, no exploitation and 
therefore no Para-raj (Other’s Rule). A little village could 
make terms with the rulers of the land consistent with 
Its self-respect, dignity and independence. Is our love of 
luxury so inveterate that we cannot control it even for 
Ihe sake of Swaraj ? 



HAND SPINNING AGAIN 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{Fehruary 16, 1921.) 

The Servant of India has a fling too at spinning and 
that IS based, as I shall presently show, on ignorance of 
the facts. Spinning does protect a woman’s virtue, 
because it enables women, who are to day working on 
public roads and are often in danger of having their 
modesty outraged, to protect themselves, and I know no 
other occupation that lacs of women can follow save 
spinning. Let me inform the jesting writer that several 
women have already returned to the sanctity of their 
homes and taken to spinning which they say is the one 
occupation which means so much barkat (blessing). I 
claim for it the properties of a musical instrument, for 
whilst a hungry and a naked woman will refuse to dance 
to the accompaniment of a piano, I have seen women 
beaming with joy to see the spinning wheel work, for 
they know that they can through that rustic instrument 
both feed and clothe themselves. 

Yes, it does solve the problem of India’s chronic poverty 
and is an insurance against famine. The writer of the 
jests may not know the scandals that I know about irri- 
gation and relief works. These works are largely a 
fraud. But if my wise counsellors will devote themselves 
to introducing the wheel in every home, I promise that 
the wheel will be an almost complete protection against 
famine. It is idle to cite Austria. I admit the poverty 
and limitations of my humanity. I can only think of 
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India’s Kamadhenu, and the spinning wheel is that for 
India. For India had the spinning wheel m every home 
before the advent of the East India Company. India 
being a cotton growing country, it must be considered a 
crime to import a single yard of yarn from outside. The 
figures quoted by the writer are irrelevant. 

The fact is that in spite of the manufacture of 62*7 
crores pounds of yarn in 1917-18, India imported several 
crore yards of foreign yarn which were woven by the 
mills as well as the weavers. The writer does not also 
seem to know that more cloth is to-day woven by our 
weavers than by mills, but the bulk of it is foreign yarn 
and therefore our weavers are supporting foreign spinners. 
I would not mind it much if we were doing something 
else instead. When spinning was almost compulsorily^ 
stopped nothing replaced it save slavery and idleness. Our 
mills cannot to-day spin enough for our wants, and if 
they did, they will not keep down prices unless they were 
compelled. They are frankly money makers and will not 
therefore regulate prices according to the needs of the 
nations. Hand spinning is therefore designed to put 
millions of rupess in the hands of poor villagers. Every 
agricultural country requires a supplementary industry to 
enable the peasants to utilise the spare hours. Such 
industry for India has always been spinning. It is such 
a visionary ideal — an attempt to revive an ancient 
occupation whose destruction has brought on salvery, 
pauperism and disappearance of the inimitable artistic 
talents which was once all expressed in the wonderful 
fabric of India and which was the envy of the world. 

And now a few figures : One boy could, if he worked, 
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say, four hours daily, spin J Ib. of yarn. 64,000 students 
would, therefore, spin 16,000 lbs. per day and therefore 
feed 8,000 weavers if a weaver wove two lbs. of hand 
spun yarn. But the students and others are required to 
spin during this year of purification by way of penance 
in order to popularise spinning and to add to the manu- 
facture of hand spun yarn so as to overtake full manu- 
facture during the current year. The nation maybe too 
lazy to do it. But if all put their hands to this work, it 
IS incredibly easy, it involves very little sacrifice and 
saves an annual drain of sixty crores even if it does nothing 
else. I have discussed the matter with many mill-owners^ 
several economists, men of business, and no one has been 
able to challenge the position herein set forth. I do expect 
the Servant of India to treat a serious subject with 
seriousness and accuracy of information. 


FAMINE INSURANCE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(March 16, 1921,) 

When I wrote about the spinning wheel being a house- 
ht)ld instrument of famine insurance, I little realised its 
implications. What I then saw through the glass of 
reason darkly, I now see more clearly with the undiramed 
eye of experience. With famine staring us in the face in 
Bijapur, Ahmednagar and in some parts of Gujarat, it 
behoves us to consider carefully what this spinning wheel 
as an insurance agency means. 

Let me give some figures. A spinning wheel costs, say, 

2- a 
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six rupees. If we supply a family of three with two 
wheels and all the members work at it together for eight 
hours eachs they will, between them, earn at least six 
annas per day. I claim that six annas per day for a 
family will keep it going during a season of distress I 
can conceive it to be possible for them to work at the 
rate of twelve hours each, when the work has to be done 
in their homes at their own leisure. They add fifty per 
cent, to the daily earning making it nine annas per day. 
Thus, at an outlay of Rs. 12,000, we can support for four 
months one thousand families, or three thousand souls, 
and get from them a return of 

1000 families X 6 annas X 120 days _ _ 

^ 45,000 

worth of labour. No doubt, forty-five thousand rupees 
will have to be found in the first instance for organising 
famine relief, m addition to carded cotton and the spin- 
ning wheels. The whole of the yarn that may be pro- 
duced by the famine-stricken people would be used by the 
nation. There will be some little waste during the first 
month of learning. I use the adjectives * some little ’ 
advisedly because cotton will not be absolutely wasted. 

Suppose further that we make a present to' these fami- 
lies of the spinning wheels, they will never need to starve 
or be in need of funds. All that will be necessary for 
these families in future will be to be able to have a supply 
of cotton and a ready sale for the yarn they may manu- 
facture. The experiment can be indefinitely multiplied, 
and I make bold to say that, if we introduce the spinning 
wheel in every family home, we insure the nation practi- 
cally against famine. I have assumed here that the 
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famine is one of money and that the distressed area 
is able to buy corn if it has funds. Such was the case in 
Kheda three years ago, such was the case m Oiissa last 
year, and such is the case in Bijapur and Gujarat this 
year. I invite the public to try the experiment. I would 
ask the benevolent not to waste their benevolence by con- 
tributing funds to Government organisations which make 
people more and more helpless. I advise them to form 
their own committees of trustworthy workers and try the 
experiment themselves. Surely they will see that in it 
there is no possibility of failure or loss and every proba- 
bility of the families helped becoming self-reliant and not 
feeling that they were living on public chanty. 

Let no one labour under the delusion that the spinning 
wheel is a toy of the moment. Thousands of wheels 
have been already made and are working. Several thou- 
sand rupees are every month being distributed in poor 
homes. A few more months of honest and intelligent 
toil, and the spinning wheel will have taken firm root. 


HAND SPINNING AND HAND WEAVING 
(September 15^ 1920,) 

Some people spurn the idea of making, m this age of 
mechanism, hand spinning and hand weaving a national 
industry, but they forget there are millions of their 
countrymen in this age who for want of suitable occupa- 
tion are eking out a most miserable existence, and 
thousands who die of starvation and under-feeding every 
year, whereas only a hundred years ago hand spinning 
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and hand weaving proved an insurance against a pauper’s 
death. The extent to which relief was provided by this 
industry is recorded by Mr. Dutt m ‘‘ History of India : 
Victorian Age ” from the investigations conducted by Dr, 
Buchanan for seven years, 1813-1820, Dr. Buchanan 
travelled throughout the whole country. And his 
observations and statistics convinced him that next to 
agriculture hand spinning and hand weaving were the 
great national indastnes. We make no apology for giving 
some of the facts and figures collected by Dr. Buchanan. 

In the districts of Patna and Behar with a popula- 
tion of 3,364,420 souls, the number of spinners was 
330,426. ‘‘ By far the greater part of these,” observed 

Dr, Buchanan, spin only a few hours in the after- 
noon, and upon the average estimate the whole value 
of the thread that each spins m a year is worth 
Rs. 7-2-8 giving a total annual income of Rs. 2,367,277 
and by a similar calculation the raw material at the 
retail price will amount to Rs. 1,286,272, leaving a profit 
of Rs. 1,081, 005 for the spinners or Rs. 3-4-0 per spinner,” 

In the district of Shahbad, spinning was the chief 
industry. 159,500 women were employed m spinning 
and spun yarn to the value of Rs. 1,250,000 a year. 
Deducting the value of cotton each woman had some thing 
left to her to add to the income of the family to which 
she belonged. 

In the Bhagalpur district (with a population of 
2,019,900) where all castes were permitted to spin, 
160,000 women spent a part of their time m spinning and 
each made an annual income of Rs. 4i after deducting 
the cost of cotton. This was added to the family income. 
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In the Gorakhpur district (population 1,385,495) 175,600 
women found employment in spinning and made an 
annual income of Rs. 2| per head. In the Dmjapur 
district (with a population of 300,000j cotton spinning 
which was the principal manufacture, occupied the leisure 
hours ‘ of all women of higher rank and of the greater 
part of the farmers’ wives.’ Three rupees was the annual 
income each woman made by spinning in her afternoon 
hours. 

In the Purniya district, (population 2,904,380) all castes 
considered spinning honourable and a very large popu- 
lation of women of the district did some spinning in their 
leisure hours. 

In eastern Mysore women of all castes except 
Brahmans bought cotton and wool at weekly markets, 
spun at home, and sold the thread to weavers. Men and 
women thus found a profitable occupation. In Coim- 
batore, the wives of all the low class cultivators were 
great spinners. 

The statistics of weavers show that they also were as 
numerous as the spinners. In the Patna city and Behar 
district, the total number of looms employed m the 
manufacture of chaddars and table cloth was 750, and 
the value of the annual manufactures was Rs. 5,40,000, 
leaving a profit of Rs. 81,400, deducting the value of 
thread. This gave a profit of Rs. 108 for each loom 
worked by three persons or an income of Rs. 36 a year 
for each person. But the greater part of the cloth weavers 
made coarse cloth for country use to the value of 
Rs 24,38,621 after deducting the cost of thread. This* 
gave a profit of Rs. 28 for each loom. 
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In Sbaliabad weavers worked in cotton only, 7,025 
houses of weavers worked in cotton and had 7,950 looms. 
Each Icom made an annual income of Rs. 20J a year and 
each loom lequired the labour of a man and his wife as 
well as one boy or girl. But as a family could not be 
supported for less than Rs. 48 a year, Dr. Buchanan 
suspected that the income of each loom given above was 
understated. 

In the Bhagalpur district some worked in silk alone. 
A great many near the town made Jasar fabrics of silk 
and cotton intermixed ; 3,275 looms were so emplo3^ed 
that the annual profit of each weaver employed in the 
mixed silk and cotton industry was calculated to be 
Rs. 46 besides what the woman made. 

For the weaving of cotton cloth, there were 7,279 
looms. E2ach loom yielded a profit of Rs. 20 a year. But 
by another calculation, Dr. Buchanan estimated it to be 
Rs, 32 a year. 

In the Gorakhpur district there were 5,434 families of 
weavers possessing 6,174 looms and each loom brought an 
income of Rs. 234. Dr. Buchanan thought this was too 
low an estimate and believed that each loom brought an 
income of Rs. 8S in the year. 

In the Dungarpur district ** Maldai ” cloth was manu- 
factured. It consisted of silk warp and cotton woof. 
4,000 looms were employed in this work and it was said 
that each loom made 20 Rs. worth of cloth in a month, 
which Dr. Buchanan considered too high an estimate. 
About 800 looms were employed in making larger pieces 
in the form of Elachis, 

In the Purniya district weavers were numerous...! n 
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Eastern Mysore cotton weavers made cloth for home use 
as silk weavers produced a strong rich fabric. Workmen 
who made cloth with silk borders earned 6 as. a day and 
those who made silk cloth earned 4 as. 

Thus we see that crores of rupees were earned by these 
spinners and weavers by following their noble and honest 
calling. The decentralisation of the industry — every 
village, town and district having always at its command 
as much supply as it needed — automatically facilitated its 
distribution and saved the consumer from Railway, Excise^ 
and all sorts of tariffs and middlemen’s profits that 
he IS a victim to to-day. If we cannot return to these 
days — though there is no reason except our own bias and 
doubt why we should not — can we not at least so organise 
our industries as to do away without much delay with 
the foreign cloth with which our markets are being 
dumped to-day ? 


FAMINE RELIEF 
By M. K, Ganphi 
{October 6, 1921.) 

The visit to the Ceded Districts brought abun- 
dant proof of spinning wheel being the greatest in- 
surance against famine, and being also the best measure 
of relief. There is a severe famine raging in some parts 
of these districts. One of the workers told me that a 
woman not being able to support herself and her children 
had drowned herself and her children. It is not possible 
to give doles of chanty to hundreds of thousands of. 
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men. And men who live on charity lose all sense of self- 
respect. It is not as if there is no corn to be had in the 
affected area. People have no work and no money. The 
Government’s relief work consists m breaking and carry- 
ing stones. A friend remarked that the Government had 
roads torn down and repaired in order to find work for 
the men and women m distress. Whether roads are torn 
down or not, road repair is the only relief work the 
Government provides. I understood that the actual wage 
that foand its way into a woman’s hands was an anna or 
five pice, and not more than ten pice into a man’s hands. 
I saw, on the other hand, that a Congress Committee was 
paying three annas per day to Panchama women working 
at the spinning wheel for eight hours a day. And what 
is being done for the Panchama women can be done 
for thousands of famine stricken women and, for that 
matter, men. In these districts 3 annas a day, even 
for men, is a veritable boon. But the spinning wheel 
has possibilities which no other occupation has. For 
it involves the preliminary processes of gmnmg and 
carding and the subsequent process of weaving. In the 
Ceded Districts it is possible without much difficulty to 
teach weaving. And if the whole of cloth manufacture 
can be organised, thousands of men can find permanent 
occupation in their own homes. Every worker freely 
acknowledged that both the workers and the afflicted 
people |had begun to realise the possibilities of the spin- 
ning wheel, and already the people were filled with hope 
and the workers had commenced organising spinning and 
weaving everywhere. I met people who told me they 
used to laugh at my statement that the spinning wheel 
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was the best famine insurance, but practical experience 
convinced them of the truth of it. 

I know that this is but the commencement of the 
transformation. But when it is complete, not a man or 
woman having sound hands need beg or starve. To-day 
we have the humiliating and debasing spectacle in a 
famine year of thousands, though well able to work, living 
on chanty and semi-starvation for want of useful work. 

Therefore I suggest to every Congress and Khilafat 
worker the advisability of organising hand spinning and 
hand weaving in his respective district to the exclusion 
of every other activity. We should be ashamed of 
resting or having a square meal so long as there 
is one able bodied man or woman without work 
or food. I would urge monied man against giving 
indiscriminate chanty or free meals. We shall be 
cursed by the future generation, if we divide India 
into givers and receivers of alms. If we want the nation 
to have any self-respect at all, we must provide against 
the recurring scarcity. Let those, therefore, who wish to 
feed the poor, find spinning wheels for them and provide 
facilities for learning the various processes. 

GREATER USE OF HAND LOOMS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{May 11, 1921.) 

To tbe Editor, Young India, 

Sir, 

Ail patriotic Indians agree that India should be a self-clothing country, 
that IS, that India should not import foreign yarn or piece-goods, The 
question is as to the best and the quickest means of attaining that object* 
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The Cbarkha has been preached to be the means. We, however, believe 
that there are easier, quicker, and m every respect better, means for 
accomplishing the object What are they ? Let us declare at once that 
they are — (Ij increasing the numoei of hand looms m India , (2) preach- 
ing that it IS the imperative duty of every Indian to be satisfied for the 
present with comparatively coarse cloth made from yarn produced in 
India and to avoid using imported cloth, and cloth made in India from 
imported yarn (chiefly fine), however comfortable wearing these clothes 
may be. A little explanation is necessary. One of the cardindl facts to 
remember in this connection is that if the total amount of twist and 
yarn, that is now produced m India without the use of Charkha, were 
converted into cloth , it would practically suffice to clothe India from her 
own produce, supposing the country were prepared to wear coarse cloth 
only As a matter of fact about 143 million pounds of twist and yarn 
made in India are exported every year from India Convert, i,e weave 
this stuff into cloth in India and prepare the country for making the small 
sacrifice involved m being content for the present with the coarse cloth 
thus produced, and the great problem of making India self-clothing with- 
in a very short time is sol^^ed Here the first question that crosses one’s 
mind is whether the existing power looms and hand looms of India would 
be able to weave the above huge quantity of yarn into cloth The 
answer must be in the negative. What then is to be done ? The obvious 
answer is j increase the number of looms It would be difficult to increase 
the number of power looms at once A large quantity of machinery 
(weaving) would have to be imported from foreign lands. That means a 
delay of two or three years, leaving aside for the nonce the difficulties 
arising from the unfavourable rate of exenange and the recently imposed 
high import duty on this kind of machinery. To increase the number of 
hand looms is not difficult. They can be manufactured here in India 
within a very short time and at a veay small cost From a calculation based 
on statistics for the year 1919 published by the Director-General of 
Statistics, which however I do not wish to inflict on your leaders, it can 
be easily shown that it would be practically sufficient for our present pur- 
poses, if we multiply our hand looms to twice their existing number And 
1 appeal to the readers to consider the matter with all ihe earnest care 
that the importance of the question demands* and put their powerful 
shoulders to the wheel . 

, Calcutta. Yours faithfully, 

mh April. s. B. MITRA. 

The correspondent seems to ignore the fact that the 
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propaganda of hand spinning involves that of hand 
weaving. India cannot be self-contained for her clothing 
if the hand span yarn could not be hand woven. But 
the mere multiplying of hand looms cannot solve the 
problem. The art of hand weaving is not dead. There 
are to day more hand looms working in India than power 
looms. But they mostly weave foreign yarn. I heartily 
support the proposition that we should use only coarse 
cloth and induce the weavers to weave only Indian yarn. 
The correspondent should also have advised *the leaders ' 
to appeal to the mill owners not to export yarn at alL 
Only it is well nigh impossible to induce the mill owners 
to forego the larger profits they make by exporting yarn. 
If only the mill owners and the other capitalists took it 
into their heads, they could certainly bring about a com- 
plete boycott of foreign cloth during the year. But even 
so the problem of hand spinning remains. It is not 
enough merely to bring about boycott of foreign cloth. 
It is absolutely necessary to give the millions of the 
peasantry a supplementary industry. They must utilize, 
as they did before, their spare hours in some occupation 
supplementary to agriculture. The millions who are living 
in semi-starvation for want of occupation, must find an 
easy one in their own homes. This is again hand spin- 
ning. What the correspondent urges is going on. The 
number of hand looms is increasing, the people are taking 
to wearing coarse cloth. But universal hand spinning 
alone can immediately solve the problem of the growing 
poverty of the masses. Let me put my conviction still 
more strongly. India cannot become a contented, fear- 
less, and self-supporting India without hand spinning. 



THE MESSAGE OF THE CHARKHA 


By M. K. Gandhi 
(June 29, 1921.) 

The Indian Social Reformer has published a note from 
a correspondent in praise of the spinning wheel. The 
correspondent in the course of his remarks hopes that the 
movement will be so organised that the spinners may not 
weary of it. Mr. Amritlal Thakkar in his valuable note 
(published m the Servant of India) on the experiment 
which he is conducting in Kathiawad, says that the charkha 
has been taken up by the peasant women. They are not 
likely to weary, for to them it is a source of livelihood to 
which they were used before. It had dried up, because 
there was no demand for their yarn. Town people who 
have taken to spinning may weary, if they have done so 
as a craze or a fashion. Those only will be faithful who 
consider it their duty to devote their spare hours to doing 
what is to-day the most useful work for the country. The 
third class of spinners are the school-going children. I 
expect the greatest results from the experiment of intro- 
ducing the charkha in the National Schools. If it is con- 
ducted on scientific lines by teachers who believe in the 
charkha as the most efficient means of making education 
available to the seven and a half lacs of villages in India, 
there is not only no danger of weariness, but every pros- 
pect of the nation being able to solve the problem of 
financing mass education without any extra taxation and 
without having to fall back upon immoral sources of 
revenue. 
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The writer in the Indian Social Reformer suggests 
that an attempt should be made to produce finer counts 
on the spinning wheel. I may assure him that the pro- 
cess has already begun, but it will be some time before 
we arrive at the finish of the Dacca muslin or even 
twenty counts. Seeing that hand-spinning was only 
revived last September, and India began to believe in it 
somewhat only in December, the progress it has made 
may be regarded as phenomenal. 

The writer’s complaint that hand spun yarn is not 
being woven as fast as it is spun, is partly true. But the 
remedy is not so much to increase the number of looms, 
as to persuade the existing weavers to use hand spun 
yarn. Weaving is a much more complex process than 
spinning. It is not, like spinning, only a supplementary 
industry, but a complete means of livelihood. It there- 
fore never died out. There are enough weavers and 
enough looms in India to replace the whole of the foreign 
import of cloth. It should be understood that our 
looms — thousands of them in Madras, Maharashtra and 
Bengal— are engaged in weaving the fine yarn imported 
from Japan and Manchester. We must utilize these for 
weaving hand spun yarn. And for that purpose, the 
nation has to revise its taste for the thin, tawdry and 
useless muslins. I see no art in weaving muslins that doi 
not cover but ohl'y ’ expose the body. Our ideas of art 
niust undergo a change. But even if the universal 
weaving of thin fabric be considered desirable in normal 
conditions, at the present moment whilst we are making 
a mighty eflfort to become free and self supporting, we must 
be content to wear the cloth that our hand spun yarn may 
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yield. We have therefore to ask the fashionable on the 
one hand to be satisfied with coarser gaiments ; we must 
educate the spinners on the other hand to spin finer and 
more even yarn. 

The writer pleads for a reducation in the prices 
charged by mill owners for their manufactures- When 
lovers of Swadeshi begin to consider it their duty to wear 
Khaddar, when the required number of spinning wheels 
are working and the weavers are weaving hand spun yarn, 
the mill owners will be bound to reduce prices. It seems 
almost hopeless merely to appeal to the patriotism of those 
whose chief aim is to increase their own profits. 

Incongruities pointed out by the writer such as the 
wearing of Khaddar on public occasions and at other 
times of the most fashionable English suits, and the 
smoking of most expensive cigars by wearers of Khaddar, 
must disappear in course of time, as the new fashion 
gains strength. It is my claim that as soon as we have 
completed the boycott of foreign cloth, wo shall have 
evolved so far that we shall necessarily give up the 
present absurdities and remodel national life in keeping 
with the ideal of simplicity and domesticity implanted 
in the bosom of the masses. We will not then be 
dragged into an imperialism, which is built upon 
exploitation of the weaker races of the earth, and the 
acceptance of a giddy materialistic civilization protected 
by naval and air forces that have made peaceful living 
almost impossible. On the contrary, we shall then refine 
that imperialism into a commonwealth of nations which 
will combine, if they do, for the purpose of giving their 
.best to the world and of protecting, not by brute force 
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but by self-suffering, the weaker nations or races of the 
earth. Non-co-operation aims at nothing less than this 
revolution in the thought- world. Such a transformation 
can come only after the complete success of the spinning 
wheel. India can become fit for delivering such a 
message, when she has become pi oof against temptation 
and therefore attacks from oustide, by becoming self- 
contained regarding two of her chief needs — food and 
clothing. 


A CONFESSION OF ERROR 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(August 18, 1921,) 

God only knows how often I have erred. Those who 
charge me with infallibility simply do not know me. My 
own experiences have taught me to be humble enough to 
know and to appreciate the fact that life consists m 
struggling against errors. When I launched out light- 
heartedly on civil disobedience in 1919, I saw that I 
erred grievously. As soon as I perceived at Nadiad the 
want of foresight, I called it a Himalayan miscalculation. 
It was not an exaggeration. And if India has not lost in 
moral growth thereby, it is because I had the wisdom to 
make a clean and full confession. I wish similarly 
to make another confession during these few weeks of 
concentrated Swadeshi work. I have already made the 
confession in my talks with students and professors. But a 
more definite and more public confession is necessary as 
welTfor my mental peace as for the present propaganda. 
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All these nine months’ experience has confirmed the 
correctness of the boycott of government educational 
institutions. But I was weak about the alternative sug- 
gested, and I was weak because I distrusted my ability 
to carry conviction. I cared for the consequence instead 
of leaving it to God. And therefore in my weakness I 
said the boys, after leaving schools, could roam about the 
streets, follow the same course of instruction or best of 
all take to hand spinning till Swaraj was established. I 
discovered soon after the Nagpur Congress resolution that 
I had erred in suggesting several alternatives. But the 
mischief was already done. It started in September last. 
I began to retrace my steps in January, but repair is 
always patch- work. And so the spinning wheel remains 
more or less an excrescence or an idle pastime in most 
non-co-operation schools. I should have boldly said the 
whole truth and suggested hand spinning and hand 
weaving as an integral part of the proposition regarding 
boycott of educational institutions. It is true that 
probably fewer students would have come out. But 
they would have done far greater work than all the 
thousands who have left schools and colleges without a 
definite notion about the alternative. They would by 
this time have become experts in hand spinning and 
in hand weaving, and our Swadeshi work would have 
been easier. I know that the students and the 
professors of non-co-operation schools are doing their best. 
But it must be admitted that they are labouring under a 
handicap. They did not come with any conviction about 
hand spinning or Swadeshi in general. They simply 


* See pages 439, 446. 
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considered the question, as they had a right to, from the 
educational standpoint. It was enough for them that 
they diminished the prestige of the Government by with- 
drawing from its educational institutions. It is hard on 
them now to be told that their boycott to be complete 
involved manufacture of yarn and khadi, that the preli- 
minary training for the new method — the Swaraj type — 
of education meant during the war period the learning 
of hand spinning and the other processes of cloth manu- 
facture and actual production. 

But the mistake having been made, I at least must pay 
the penalty of trying patiently to convince the doubters 
that it would have been better to have insisted on hand- 
spinning as a necessary part of the educational item in 
non-co-operation, I invite those who share ray belief to 
hasten to repair the mistake and earnestly take up the 
work of production of yarn and khadi in all national 
institutions which they influence. They will not ask me 
to supply them with teachers. I have far too few. But 
I jot down for them the processes that bale cotton which 
is what we usually have to-day has to go through. It 
must be first carded. There is no district in India which 
has no carders, i. e., 'pinjaras or dhunias. They [can card 
and a mere watching them for a day or two enables one 
to understand the process. A week’s practice at the rate 
of six hours per day will enable one to card moderately 
well. 

The carded cotton has to be turned into slivers or punis^ 
an incredibly simple and easy process. 

The cotton is now ready for hand spinning, which 
can be learnt from any spinner. Yarn to be yarn must 
2-H 
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be free from dirt, even and well twisted, If it is not 
well twisted or even, it cannot be woven. 

The next process is sizing. It is rather difficult to practise. 
I have ao scientific formula giving the quantity of ingre- 
dients. It must be learnt from an experienced weaver. 

Joining the thread is also a process to be separately 
learnt. It requires like cycling a little knack which is 
easily acquired. 

Lastly comes weaving which is purely a matter of prac- 
tice. One learns the principle in a day. The reader 
must not be surprised at the ease with which, I claim, 
processes can be learnt. All natural and necessary work 
is easy. Only it requires constant practice to become 
perfect, and it needs plodding. Ability to plod is Swaraj. 
It is Yoga, Nor need the reader be frightened of the 
monotony. Monotony is the law of nature. Look at the 
monotonous manner in which the sun rises. And imagine 
the catastrophe that would befall the universe, it the sun 
became capricious and went in for a variety of pastime. 
But there is a monotony that sustains and a monotony 
that kills. The monotony of necessary occupations is 
exhilarating and life-giving. An artist never tires of his 
art. A spinner who has mastered his art will certainly 
be able to do sustained work without fatigue. There is 
a music about the spindle which the practised spinner 
catches without fail. And when India has monotonously 
worked away at turning out Swaraj, she will have 
produced a thing of beauty which will be a joy for 
ever. But it cannot be without the spinning wheel. 
Therefore the best national education for India is 
undoubtedly an intelligent handling of the spinning wheel. 



WANTED EXPERTS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(September 22, 1921.) 

Attacks on hand spinning notwithstanding, I cling to 
the belief that Swaraj is unattainable without the 
beautiful art becoming universal m India. The reasoning 
applied to the proposition is incredibly simple. India 
cannot live unless her homes become self-supporting. 
They cannot become so, unless they have a supple- 
mentary occupation. It will, therefore, not avail if all 
our cloth was manufactured in our mills. If hand spin- 
ning became universal, every heme would get a share of 
the croresand without any complicated machinery being 
necessary. And India is able to manufacture all her own 
cloth. It IS understood that, when spinning becomes 
universal, the millions of weavers and lacs of carders will 
revert to their original occupation. 

This IS the economic aspect of hand spinning. 

It will save our women from forced violation of their 
purity. It will, as it must, do away with begging as a 
means of livelihood. It will remove our enforced idle- 
ness. It will steady the mind. And I venly believe 
that when millions take to it as a sacrament, it will turn 
our faces Godward. 

This IS the moral aspect of spmning. 

And when it has become universal and traiBic in foreign 
cloth has become a thing of the past, it is the surest sign 
that India is earnest, sober, and believes m the non- 
violent and religious character of her struggle. 
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At present outsiders do not believe in our ability to 
boycott foreign cloth and manufacture enough for our 
requirements by hand spinning and hand weaving. But 
when it comes an established fact, India’s opinion, too, will 
become an irresistible force, and if necessary, she can 
then, but not till then, resort to civil disobedience in order 
to bend a recalcitrant Government to its will. 

This is the political aspect. 

Therefore I was sad to see that m all Bengal I found 
no one who was a spinning expert and who devoted his 
whole time and attention to nothing but spreading the 
gospel of hand spinning, teaching, organising and advis^ 
ing. I found that the masses were ready to take it up, 
but they did not know how to go about it. What is true 
of Bengal is perhaps true of most provinces. We should 
have in each province a standard charhha and a body of 
experts to whom one can refer for advice and guidance.. 
Much splendid talent could be utilised, if there was expert 
knowledge available. Who is to decide upon the utility 
or otherwise of over fifteen inventions that were exhibited 
in the National College Hall at Calcutta ? I saw every- 
where different kinds of charkhus in use. But I saw no- 
attempt to test the capacity of these wheels. Thousands 
are spinning to-day in Bengal, but there is nobody to 
measure their work. I therefore advice all Congress 
Committees to set apart at least six men and six women 
with faith in their mission in this direction. They need 
not look to Satyagrahashram for personal guidance. 
What can be given is being imparted through the 
special articles that are being published weekly in 
these pages. I ask those who would become experts- 
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to study them with careful attention. But no one need 
.expect to become an expert by merely studying those 
articles. Practice alone will make one perfect. Millions 
will spin for supplementing their resources, all will spin 
.as a sacrament, some must spin for reducing it to a 
science. These latter must spin during the initial stage 
for eight hours per day. And as they spin on, they must 
match the quality of the yarn. They must measure every 
.day their output and the exact time they have worked. 
They must learn the process of carding and weaving. 
They must know the different qualities of cotton, they 
must know the different types of wheels, and they must 
be able to execute ordinary repairs. 

We will not attain Swaraj, unless we have organised 
ourselves in a methodical, intelligent and co-operative 
'manner, Swadesli means non-co-operation in the second 
great department of national life. 

We are boycotting, because we are now ready for 
manufacture of our cloth by band spinning and hand 
weaving. But we will not be able to sustain the boycott, 
unless each one of us becomes a spinner during the 
transition period, and unless each province begins to 
organise its own production. This cannot be done if we 
«‘have not a number of experts in each province. 



CO-OPERATION 


By M, K. Gandhi 
(November 5, 1921.) 

Probably very few workers have noticed that progress 
of hand spinning means the greatest voluntary co-opera- 
tion the world has ever seen. It means co-operation 
among millions ;of human beings scattered over a very 
wide area and working for their daily bread. No doubt 
agriculture has required much co-operative effort, but 
hand spinning requires still greater and more honest 
co-operation. Wheat grows more by nature’s honesty 
than by man’s. Manufacture of yarn in our cottages is 
dependent solely on human honesty. Hand spinning is 
impossible without the willing and intelligent co-opera- 
tion of millions of human beings. We have to arrive at 
a stage when the spinner like the grain seller is assured 
of a steady market for his yarn as well as the supply of 
cotton sliver, if he or she does not know the process of 
carding. Is it any wonder if I claim that hand spinning 
can drive away as if by magic the growing pauperism of 
the masses ? An English friend sends me a newspaper 
cutting showing the progress of machinery m China, He 
has evidently imagined that in advocating hand spinning, 
I am propagating my ideal about machinery. I am doing 
nothing of the kind. I would favour the use of the most 
elaborate machinery if thereby India’s pauperism and 
resulting idleness be avoided. I have suggested hand 
apinnmg as the only ready means of driving away penury 
and making famine of work and wealth impossible. The 
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spinning wheel itself is a piece of valuable machinery, 
and in my own humble way I have tried to secure im- 
provements m it in keeping with the special conditions of 
India, The only question therefore that a lover of India 
and humanity has to address himself to is how best to 
devise practical means of alleviating India’s wret-chedness 
and misery. No scheme of irrigation or other agricul- 
tural improvement that human ingenuity can conceive can 
deal with the vastly scattered population of India or pro- 
vide work for masses of mankind who are constantly 
thrown out of employment. Imagine a nation working 
only five hours per day on an average, and this, not by 
choice but by force of circumstances, and you have a 
realistic picture of India. 

If the reader would visualise the picture, he must dis- 
miss from his mind the busy fuss of the city life or the 
grinding fatigue of the factory life or the slavery of the 
plantations. These are but drops in the ocean of Indian 
humanity. If he would visualise the picture of the Indian 
skeleton, he must think of the eighty per cent, of the 
population which is working its own fields and which 
has practically no occupation for at least four months in 
the year and which therefore lives on the borderland of 
starvation. This is the normal condition. The ever re^ 
purring famines make a large addition to this enforced 
idleness, What is the work that these men and women 
can easily do in their own cottages so as to supplement 
their very slender resources ^ Does anyone still doubt 
that it is only hand spinning and nothing else^ And I 
repeat that this can be made universal in a few months’ 
time, if only the workers will. Indeed it is on a fair way 
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to becoming universal. Experts only are needed to orga- 
nise it. People are ready, and what is most m favour of 
hand spinning is that it is not a new and untried method, 
but people have up to recently been using it. Its success- 
ful reintroduction does need skilful endeavour, honesty 
and co-operation on the largest scale known to the world. 
And if India can achieve this co-operation, who shall deny 
that India has by that one act achieved Swaraj. 


INDIAN ECONOMICS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(December S, 1921.) 

A friend has placed in my hands a bulletin on Indian 
Piece Goods Trade prepared by Mr. A, C. Coubrough, 
C, B. E., by order of the Government of India. It con- 
tains the following prefatory note : ‘The Government of 
India desire it to be understood that the statements 
made and the views expressed in this bulletin are those 
of the author himself.’ If so, why has the Government 
of India burdened the tax-payer with the expense of 
such bulletins ? The one before me is 16th in the series* 
Do they publish both the sides of the question ? 

The bulletin under review is intended to be an 
answer to the Swadeshi movement. It is an elaborate 
note containing a number of charts showing the condi- 
tion of imports and home manufacture of piece goods 
including hand woven. But it does not assist the reader 
in studying the movement. The painstaking author has 
bestowed no pains upon a study of the present movement 
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or its scope. That the Government of India treats the 
greatest constructive and co-operative movement in the 
country with supreme contempt and devotes people’s 
money to a vain refutation instead of a sympathetic study 
and treatment is perhaps the best condemnation that can 
be pronounced upon the system under which it is carried. 

The author’s argument is : — 

(1) The movement if successful will act not as a pro- 
tective but a prohibitive tariff. 

(2) This must result in merely enriching the Indian 
capitalist and punishing the consumer. 

(3) The imports are non-competitive in that the bulk 
of the kind of piece goods imported are not manufactured 
in India. 

(4) The result of boycotting such piece goods must be 
high prices without corresponding benefit. 

(5) The boycott therefore being against the law of 
supply and demand and against the consumer, must fail 
in the end. 

(6) The destruction of hand spinning which I have 
deplored is due to natural causes, mz., the invention of 
time-saving appliances and was therefore inevitable. 

(7) The Indian farmer is responsible for his own ruin 
in that he has indolently neglected cotton culture which 
was once so good. 

(8) The best service I can render is therefore to induce 
the agriculturist to improve the quality of cotton. 

(9) The author concludes, ‘If, instead of filling homes 
with useless Charkhas, he were to start a propaganda for 
the more intensive cultivation of cotton and particularly 
for the production of longer stapled cotton, his influence 
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would be felt not only at the present day but for many 
generations to come/ 

The reader will thus see that what I regard as the 
supreme necessity for the economical salvation of India, 
the author considers to be rank folly. There is there- 
fore no meeting ground here. And, in spite of the 
prefatory note of the Government of India reproduced 
by me, the author does represent the Government 
attitude, I have invited them and the co-operators 
definitely to make common cause with the people m this 
movement at any rate. They may not mind its political 
implications because they do not believe in them. And 
surely they need not feel sorry, if, contrary to their expec- 
tation, the rise of the Charhha results in an increase in the 
political power of the people. Instead of waging war 
against hhadiy they might have popularised its use and 
disarmed the terrible suspicion they labour under of wish- 
ing to benefit the foreign manufacturer at the expense of 
the Indian cultivator. My invitation is open for all time. 
I prophesy that, whatever happens to the other parts of 
the national programme, Swadeshi in its present shape 
Will bide for ever and must, if India’s pauperism is to be 
banished 

And now for Mr. Coubrough’s propositions. 

(1) The movement is intended to serve the purpose of 
a voluntary prohibitive tariff. 

(2) But it is so conceived as neither unduly to benefit 
the capitalist nor to injure the consumer. During the 
very brief transition stage, the prices of home manu- 
factures may be, as they are, inflated. But the rise can 
only be temporary as the vast majority of consumers must 
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become their own manufacturers. This cottage manu- 
facture of yarn and cloth cannot be expensive even as 
domestic cookery. Over twenty-five crorcs of the 
population will be doing their own hand spinning and 
having yarn thus manufactured woven m neighbouring 
localities. This population is rooted to the soil and has 
at least four months in the year to remain idle. 

If they spin during those hours and have the yarn 
woven and wear it, no mill made cloth can compete* 
with their hhadL The cloth thus manufactured will be 
the cheapest possible for them. If the rest of the popu- 
lation did not take part in the process, it could easily be 
supplied out of the surplus manufactured by the twenty- 
five crores. 

(3) It IS true that the non-competitive imports are 
larger than those that compete with the manufactures 
of Indian mills. In the scheme proposed by me, this 
question does not arise, because the central idea is not 
so much to carry on a commercial war against foreign 
countries as to utilise the idle hours of the nation and 
thus by natural processes to help it to get rid of her 
growing pauperism. 

(4) I have already shown that the result of boycott 
cannot in the end be a rise in the price of cloth. 

(5) The proposed boycott is not against the law of 
supply and demand, because it does away with the law 
by manufacturing enough for the supply. The movement 
does require a change of taste on the part of those who 
have adopted finer variety and who patronise fantastic 
combinations of colours and designs. 

(6) I have shown, in these pages, that the destruction 
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of hand spinning was designed and carried out in most 
inhuman manner by the agents of the East India Company. 
No amount of appliances would ever have displaced this 
national art and industry but for this artificial and sys- 
tematically cruel manner of carrying out the destruction. 

(7) I am unable to hold the Indian farmer responsible 
for the deterioration in cotton culture. The whole incen- 
tive was taken away when hand spinning was destroyed. 
The state never cared for the cultivator. 

(8) My activity, 1 am proud to think, has already 
turned the cultivator’s attention to the improvement of 
cotton. The artistic sense of the nation will insist on 
fine counts for which long staple is a necessity. Cotton 
culture by itself cannot solve the problem of India’s 
poverty. For it will still leave the question of enforced 
idleness untouched. 

(9) I therefore claim for the Charkha the honour of 
being able to solve the problem of economic distress in 
a most natural, simple, inexpensive and businesslike 
manner. The Charkha therefore is not only not useless 
as the writer ignorantly suggests, but it is a useful and 
indispensable article for every home. It is the symbol of 
the nation’s prosperity and therefore freedom. It is a 
symbol not of commercial war, but of commercial peace. 
It bears not a message of ill-will towards the nations of 
the earth but of good-will and self-help. It will not 
need the protection of a navy threatening a world’s peace 
and exploiting its resources, but it needs the religious 
d.etermination of millions to spin their yarn m their own 
homes as to-day they cook their food in their own homes. 
I may deserve the curses of posterity for many mistakes 
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of omission and commission, but I am confident of earning^ 
its blessings for suggesting a revival of the Charhha. I 
stake my all on it. For, every revolution of the wheel 
spins peace, goodwill and love. And with all that,, 
inasmuch as the loss of it brought about India’s slavery, 
its voluntary revival with all its implications must mean 
India’s freedom. 


THE CLOTH PROBLEM 
(August 4, 19 SO.} 

The cotton position of 1920 was the subject of a 
lecture recently delivered jby Professor John A. Todd 
before a committee of the Lancashire section of the 
Textile Institute. Professor Todd had gone round' 
practically the whole of the cotton belt in America, 

He definitely told his audience America has failed 
us as our main source of textile fibre, and failed us, I 
think, permanently.” And “ it could only be a question of 
time,” he said, before we were faced with an actual 
scarity of cotton,” When the first cotton-producing 
country thus fails, England and other cloth manufactur- 
ing countries will naturally look to India and Egypt for 
the supply of cotton. Some provisions against the 
American shortage of cotton has been contemplated since 
a long time by European cloth manufacturers. Accord- 
ingly during the past quarter of a century, the area 
devoted to cotton in Egypt has been increased 
by over 90 per cent. The International Cotton 
Federation knocked at the doors of the India Office 
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and jost before the war actually lifted the cotton 
crop m India from 3,000,000 to nearly 6,000,000 
bales. With ten more years of peace, we have it 
on the authority of Sir Charles Macara, the 
quantity of Indian crop might have even equalled the 
American crop. Such an effort made by foreigners to 
increase the Indian cotton crop must awaken us to appre- 
ciate the importance of our cotton position. In view of 
the present shortage of the world’s cotton supply, we 
may be said to be in a privileged position. We certainly 
produce cotton sufficient in quantity for ourselves here. 

•ff ^ 

Besides, the scope of our cloth manufacture is not con- 
fined to cotton only. It can be seen from Mr. Rawlley’s 
book on the silk of India that one of the very important 
potential assets of India has been elbowed into the back- 
ground. The author has considered the subject not from 
the point of our market, but of the French and English 
markets. We, however, cannot forget that India is even 
now importing over 2,000,000 lbs. a year of raw silk, 
and consuming nearly all of it. If the researches 
(of foreigners) have brought it home to us that 
we produce sufficient raw material for our cloth, can 
produce even more, and can improve its quality ;also, 
why should we import foreign raw material or foreign 
cloth ? Our mills are no doubt too few to utilise the 
cotton or silk that we grow. Nor can we procure suffi- 
cient machinery from outside for a long time to come. 
Hand looms and spinning wheels therefore must be re- 
called to the rescue. It is certain that the cloth we weave 
. on hand looms would be coarser and dearer than the 
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foreign fine fabrics. Bat it must be remembered that we 
cannot build our industries m a day and without any 
sacrifice on our part. England has gone through such a 
stage. In the middle of the 13th century legislation was 
passed there to assure sale for home made cloth. Simon 
De Montfoid, the founder of English Parliament, passed 
the first law of the senes to protect English coarse cloth 
from foreign competition. Similar attempts are necessary 
in India to protect Indian cloth from foreign competition. 
Will the founders of our parliament or responsible 
government direct their efforts in that direction ? But 
in the absence of protective legislation, Swadeshi is 
the only remedy to secure demand for our home made 
cloth. 


‘‘ HANDLOOMS OR POWERMILLS 
{July 28, 1920.) 

Whenever an attempt has been made, as it is being made 
to-day, to encourage the use and production of hand spun 
and hand woven cloth, many have looked askance whether 
It IS intended in ibis age of mechanical industrialism to 
supplant the latter by medieval hand looms. The issue is 
placed between the hand power and the power mill. A 
correspondent of the Janmahliumi falls into this common 
error. Apparently agitated at the idea of reviving the 
home industries, he exclaims: “The real question, for con- 
sideration with us or with any people to-day is not 
whether the hand loom will or will not be able to hold 
its own against the power loom, or whether it cannot 
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feed millions of families or clothe millions more in home 
made dress ; but which will contribute to the economic 
and political power of a nation or country. Whether it 
is the hand loom or the power mill ? Handicrafts or 
machine industries ?“that is the real issue.” 

It is not quite clear from the above what the notions 
of the correspondent are about the economic and political 
power of this country. We cannot imagine him to 
seriously believe — though his argument runs as if he does 
— that that power can be achieved without feeding and 
clothing the millions of our half-starving and naked men^ 
women and children. The political and economic power 
of a nation depends even m this ** age of mechanical in- 
dustrialism”, not on its powerful machines but on its 
powerful men. Germany was equipped with the best and 
most powerful and modern machinery, but it failed be- 
cause at the last moment the power of its nation failed. 
We want to organise our national power. This can be 
done not by adopting the best methods of production only 
but by the best method of both the production and the 
distribution. Production, that is, the manufacture of 
cloth in this particular instance can be brought 
about in two ways ; (1) by«establishing new mills and 
increasing the output or producing capacity of each 
mill and (2) by increasing the number of hand looms and 
improving them. All these activities can go together. The 
notion of a competition between the hand loom and the 
power mill has been shown by such an eminent economist 
as Prof. Radha Kamal Mukerjea to be '‘altogether 
wrong.” Says Mr. Mukerjea in his Foundation of Indian 
Moonomics : 
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The hand loom does not compete with the mill, it 
supplements it m the following way : 

(1) It produces special kinds of goods which cannot be 
woven in the mills. 

(2) It utilizes yarn below and above certain counts 
which cannot at present be used on the power mill. 

(3) It will consume the surplus stock of Indian spinning 
mills which need not then be sent out of the country. 

(4) Being mainly a village industry, it supplies the local 
demand, at the same time gives employment to small 
capitalists, weavers and other village workmen, and 

(5) lastly, it will supply the long-felt want of an honest 
field of work and livelihood for educated Indians.” 

But even this is not all that can be said in favour of hand 
loom industry. Mill industry no doubt can be a powerful 
aid to the promotion of Swadeshi. But apart from the 
bitter struggle, strife and demoralization of the capitalist 
and the workman (as explained by the eminent scholar^ 
administrator and economist, the late Mr. Romesh Chundra 
Dutt) it has led to, the question is : Can it solve the 
problem which pure Swadeshi is designed and sought to 
do and which arises only because of its abandonment ? 
Every writer of note on the industries of India, whatever 
his ideas and conclusions about the future of Indian Indus- 
trialism may be, has shown that there was a time — and 
that was even till the Early British Rule in India — where 
spinning and weaving, only next to agriculture, were the 
great national industries of India, when all the cotton was 
spun by hand and a very large portion of the work was 
done by the farming population which augmented its re- 
sources by spinning and weaving. Mr. Dutt has given 
2-1 
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extracts from the statistical observations of Dr. Francis 
Buchanan’s economic enquiries in Southern and Northern 
India, conducted between 1798 and 1814. They show how 
many hundreds of thousands of our men, women and 
children worked on this industry — mostly in their leisure 
time — each day and earned crores of rupees annually. 

How our home industries came to the sad plight they 
are m to-day is an open secret, admitted by all authorities, 
and need not be repeated here. Suffice it to say that the 
problem to-day is not to bring about that political and 
economic re-organisation of our country, which disturbs 
the West to-day — an organisation which has led to the 
breaking up of the society by ceaseless struggles, bitterness 
and rupture between capital and labour. We want to 
work out the real political and economic regeneration of 
thecountry by Swadeshi. And the problem of the Swadeshi 
is the problem of SO percent, of our population who spend 
more than six months of the year m enforced idleness, 
eking, throughout the year, a miserable, half-starving and 
half-naked existence. We must find out suitable work 
for them during their idle hours. We must make them 
a real asset and power to the nation. Pure Swadeshi 
alone can do it. 


MILL CLOTH 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(February S5, 1922.) 

If hand spun and hand woven hhaddar, whether cotton, 
wool or silk, is to be the order of the day, what is the 
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place of mill cloth in the national economy, is the 
question often asked If millions of villagers could receive, 
understand and take up the message of the spinning 
wheel to-day, I know that there is no room for mill cloth 
whether foreign or Indian in our domestic economy and 
that the nation will be all the better for its entire dis- 
appearance. 

This statement has nothing to do with machinery or 
with the propaganda for boycott of foreign cloth. It is 
purely and simply a question of the economic condition 
of the Indian masses. 

But unless Providence comes to the rescue and miracu- 
lously and immediately drives the masses to the spinning 
wheel as to a haven of refuge, the Indian mills must 
continue to supplement the khaddctr maniitactiire for a 
few years to come at any rate. It is devoutly to be 
wished that a successful appeal could be made to the 
great mill owners to regard the mill industry as a national 
trust and that they should realise its proper place. The 
mill owners cannot wish to make money at the expense 
of the masses. They should on the contrary model their 
business in keeping with the national requirements and 
wipe out the reproach that was justly levelled against 
them during the Bengal partition agitation. Even now 
complaints continue to come from Calcutta and elsewhere 
that Indian mills are charging for their dhoties more 
than Manchester although their dhoties are inferior to 
the Manchester, If the information is correct, it is highly 
unpatriotic and such a policy of grab is likely to damage 
both the cause and the country. At the moment when 
the country is going through the travail of a new birth, 
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surely it is wicked to charge inordinate prices and thus 
not merely to stand aloof from the popular movement but 
actually to be callously indifferent to it. 

The mill owners might also, if they will take a larger 
view of the situation, understand, appreciate and foster 
the kliaddar movement and study the wants of the peo- 
ple and suit their manufactures to the new needs of the 
country. 

But whether they do so or not, the country’s march to 
freedom cannot be made to depend upon any corporation 
or groups of men. This is a mass manifestation. The 
masses are moving rapidly towards deliveiance and they 
must move whether with the aid of the organised capital' 
or without. This must therefore be a movement inde- 
pendent of capital and yet not antagonistic to it. Only 
if capital came to the aid of the masses, it would re- 
dound to the credit of the capitalists and hasten the 
advent of the happy day. 

Nor was it otherwise before. India’s history is not one 
of strained relations between capital and labour. The 
conception of four divisions is as religious as it is eco- 
nomic and political. And the condition has not been- 
afected for the worse by the admixture of Islamic cul- 
ture which IS essentially religious and therefore beneficial 
to the poor. Islam seems to forbid the hoarding of 
capital as it literally forbids usury. 

And even 'at the present moment it is not possible to 
say that capital is standing out. It was the modest 
capitalist who subscribed so liberally to the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund. But it has to be admitted with pain that the 
bulk of the mill owners unfortunately stood out. Manu- 
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iacture of piece goods is the largest industry in the 
^country. It is time for it to make its choice. Will it 
make it or will it drif t ^ 


V, Boycott 

IS BOYCOTT SWADESHI ? 

By M. K. Gandhi 
(January 14, 1920.) 

Mr. Baptista has addressed himself to showing that 
Boycott is not only the same as Swadeshi in effect but is 
superior to it. His reasons for saying so are that, whilst 
it fully serves the purpose of Swadeshi in that it stimu- 
lates the use of home made articles, it produces an effect 
upon the British merchant and manufacturer by touch- 
'ing his pocket. Mr. Baptista adds that my opposition 
to boycott being purely a spiritual conception, is not 
understood by the British people, whereas they have 
always recognised boycott as a perfectly constitutional 
and legitimate weapon which they understand. 

To say that boycott is the same as swadeshi even 
m effect is not to understand either. Swadeshi is 
an eternal principle whose neglect has brought un- 
told grief to mankind. It means production and dis- 
tribution of articles manufactured in one’s own coun- 
try. In its narrow and present form it means the 
saving of sixty crore rupees annually through the 
instrumentality of the peasant population. It there- 
fore also means giving 72 per cent of the population a 
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much needed supplementary industry, Swadeshi is 
constructive programme. Boycott, on the other hand, is a 
tcmpoiary makeshift resorted to in order to compel the 
handh of the British people by deliberately making an 
attempt to inflict a monetary loss upon them. Boycott, 
therefore, operates as an undue influence brought in to 
secure one’s purpose. It may indirectly result, but not 
unless it is persistent and prolonged, in greater manufac- 
ture at home, but it certainly means the introduction of 
another dislutbing factor, fci, boycott does not mean 
exclusion of all foreign goods. It means exclusion of Bri- 
tish goods onlv. It, therefore, involves greater encourage- 
ment of other foreign agencies, as, for instance, Japanese 
and American. I certainly do not contemplate with 
equanimity the evergrowing influence of Japan upon 
Indian trade and commerce.'^ Boycott to be effective has 
to be fairly universal whereas the observance of Swadeshi 
by a single person is so much to the national good. One 
can make boycott successful only by an appeal to angry 
passions. It may therefore result m unintended con- 
sequences and may even lead to a permanent estrange- 
ment between parties. Mr. Baptista, however, denies that 
appeal to angry passions is a necessary consequence of 
boycott especially if some one like me were to manage the 
movement. I venture to challenge the position. A man 
suffering from an injustice is exposed to the temptations 
of having his worst passions roused on the slightest 
pretext. By asking him to boycott British goods you- 
inculcate the idea of punishing the wrong doer. And 
punishment necessarily evokes anger. 

Mr. Zahoor Ahmed who has also written to combat 
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my position, says that withdrawal of co*operaiion is the 
same m essence as boycott, only it is far less effective 
because it is almost impossible of execution. Now, if I 
am serving — co-opeiatmg with — a wrong doer, I am parti- 
cipating m the wrong. Therefore withdrawal of co- 
operation becomes a duty when a wrong is serious. And 
even if one man ceases to co-opcrate, it is effective toithat 
extent because of the performance of his duty by even 
one man. But since boycott is a punishment and as no 
punishment can be a duty, boycott unless it produces its 
effect, is wasted energy. And boycott by half a dozen 
persons is like hitting an elephant with a straw. 

I admit, however, that my fundamental opposition 
to boycott is based on a spiritual conception. But 
that is to say that I am endeavouimg to extend 
the spiritual law to the political world. I deny how- 
ever that the British people will not understand it. I 
had no difficulty m making the Europeans of South 
Africa understand and appreciate it. Nor m order to 
render it effective, is it necessary to follow the spiritual 
conception of a spiritual act. My contention is that an 
act purely spiritual is the simplest to understand and the 
easiest to execute. Spirituality is nothing if it is not 
eminently practical. It is not difficult to understand that 
we must wash our hands when they are dirty. It is 
equally simple to do so, yet is essentially a spiritual 
practice. Mens sana in corjpove sano is a doctrine of the 
soul. And even if we accept the necessity of cleaning 
dirty hands without a spiritual conception of cleanliness, 
so may we accept the practical failure of bo}COtt and 
the practical necessity under definite conditions of non- 
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co-operation without waiting to understand their spiritual 
basis. 

Is boycott then practical ? Mr. Baptista has approved 
of boycott of the British goods. I hold that if the highest 
and permanent good of the country cannot be suffi- 
cient incentive to our merchants for supporting swa- 
deshi to the exclusion of foreign goods, an appeal to 
the merchants that, in order to bring justice from the 
British people, they shall temporarily stop their 
custom, will, I venture to submit, fall flat. Boycott 
after the event is of no consequence. Boycott to in- 
fluence, the result must be instantaneous. In my opinion 
we are not organised enough for instant action. The 
area of boycott is too large for any organisation that can 
be brought into being at a moment’s notice. And I can 
see no difficulty about British manufacturers introducing 
their wares into India through Japan or America even 
as Germany years ago introduced into India her goods 
through England. 

I swear by Swadeshi, because it is an evolutionary pro- 
cess gaining strength as it goes forward. Any organisa- 
tion can serve it. It is independent of the justice or 
the injustice of the rulers or the British people. It is 
its own reward. “ There is no waste of energy, no 
failure; even a little practice of this Dhmma saves one 
from a great danger.” Swadeshi and boycott are, there- 
fore, not the same, but are at the opposite poles. 



BOYCOTT OF GOODS ^ 5 . N.C.O, PROGRAMME 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{August 25, 1920,) 

Mr, Kasturi Ranga Ayengar was pleased to answer 
my argument in favour of the details of the first stage of 
non-co-operation that I had the honour of explaining at 
the great Madras beach meeting. He expressed his dissent 
from all but the renunciation of titles. He suggested boy- 
cott of foreign goods in the place of the other items. 
Even at the risk of repeating arguments familiar to the 
readers of Toung India, I must deal with the question 
of boycott which has now received the imprimatur of so 
able a publicist as Mr. Kasturi Ranga Ayengar. 

In the first place, boycott of British goods has been 
conceived as a punishment and can have no place in non- 
co-operation which is conceived in a spirit of self-sacrifice 
and is a matter of sacred duty. 

Secondly, any measure of punishment must be swift, 
certain and adequate for the effect intended to be pro- 
duced. Resorted to by individuals, therefore, boycott is 
ineffectual, for, it can give no satisfaction unless it is 
productive of effect, whereas every act of non-co-operation 
is its own satisfaction. 

Thirdly, boycott of British goods is thoroughly unprac- 
tical, for, it involves sacrifice of their millions by million- 
aires. It is in my opinion infinitely more difficult for a 
merchant to sacrifice his millions than for a lawyer to 
suspend his practice or for a title holder to give up his 
title or for a parent to sacrifice, if need be, the literary 
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instruction of his childien. Add to this the imporlant 
fact that merchents have only lately begun to interest 
themscHes ii politics. They are iliercfore ytt timid and 
cautious. But the class, to which the first stage of non- 
co-operation is intended to appeal, is the political class 
which has devoted years to politics and is not menially 
unprepared for communal sacrifice. 

Bo^mott of British goods to be effective must be taken 
up by the whole country at once or not at all. It is like 
a seige. You can carry out a seige only when } ou have 
the lequisite men and instruments of destruction. One 
man scratching a wall with his finger nails may hurt his 
fingers but will produce no effect upon the walls. One 
title holder giving up his title has the supreme satisfaction 
of having washed his hands clean of the guilt of the 
donor and is unaffected by the refusal of his fellows to 
give up theirs. The motive of boycott-^ being punitive 
lacks the inherent practicabdity of non-co-operation. The 
spirit of punishment is a sign of weakness. A strengthening 
of that spirit will retard the process of regeneration. The 
spirit of sacrifice is a determination to nd ourselves of 
weakness. It is therefore an invigorating and purifying 
process and is therefore also calculated to do good both to 
us and to those who evoke the spirit of sacrifice in us. 
Above all, if India has a mission of her own, she will not 
fulfil It by copying the doubtful example of the West and 

* Mr. Gandhi, at the Calcutta Congress of Sept , 1920, consented for 
the inclusian of the item of boycott of foreign goods in his N. C. O* 
Resolution. On this, (page 267) he says “ It as certainly our right and 
duty to discard everything foreign that is necessary if we can produce or 
manufacture it in our country.” See aslo pages 383, 386. 
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making even her sacrifice materialistically utilitarian 
instead of offering a sacrifice spotless and pleasing even 
in the sight of God. 


HOW TO BOYCOTT FOREIGN CLOTH 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(July 6, 1921.) 

It is needless to say, at this time of the day, that the 
proposed boycott of foreign cloth is not a vindictive 
measure, but is as necessary for national existence as 
breath is for hie. The quicker, therefore, it can be 
brought about, the better for the country. Without it, 
Swaraj cannot be established or retained after establish- 
ment. It is of the highest importance to know how it 
can be brought about even before the first day of August 
next. 

To arrive at the boycott quickly, it is necessary (1) for 
the mill-ownc.rs to regulate their profits and to manufature 
principally for the Indian market, (2) for importers to 
cease to buy foreign goods. (A beginning has already been 
made by three principal merchants), (3) for the consumers 
to refuse to buy any foreign cloth and to buy Khadi 
wherever possible, (4) for the consumers to wear only 
Khadi cloth, mill cloth being retained for the poor who 
do not know the distinction between Swadeshi and 
Pardeshi, (5) for the consumers to use, till Swaraj is 
established and Khadi manufacture increased, Khadi just 
enough for covering the body, (6) for the consumers to 
destroy Pardeshi cloth, as they would destroy intoxi- 
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eating liquors on taking the vow of abstinence, or to sell 
it for use abroad, or to wear it out for all dirty work or 
during private hours. 

It IS to be hoped that all the parties referred to in the 
foregoing clauses will respond well and simultaneously. 
But in the end success depends upon the persistent deter- 
mination of the consumer. He has simply to decline to 
wear the badge of his slavery. 


WHY BURN ? 

By M. K. Gandhi 

{July 38, 1931.) 

Critics have overwhelmed me with their rebuke regard- 
ing the burning of foreign cloth. After having consider- 
ed every argument advanced against it, I cannot help 
saying that destruction is the best method of dealing 
with foreign cloth ^ The Provincial Congress Commit- 
tee has left it optional to the givers to choose between 
destruction and despatch to Smyrna or elsewhere. The 
discussion of the question therefore lacks the importance 
it would have had if destruction had been the only 
method prescribed for dealing with foreign clothes. The 
propriety of destruction depends upon the intensity of 
one’s belief in the necessity of discarding foreign cloth. 
Just as a converted teetotaler will not hand the con- 
tents of his wine cellar to a needy neighbour, so 

^ In his article on “ How to boycott foreign cloth'* in the Ymng Indiz 
(Seepage 555.), Mr. Gandhi suggested, among others, the destruction 
•of foreign oloth asa neoessany means for arriving at the boycott quickly. 
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would a votary of Swadeshi, if he feels as keenly as 
the teetotaler, refuse to give to the poor the contents 
of his wardrobe. I hold that the w^earing of foreign 
cloth in India is almost as bad as drinking. I am not 
sure that it is not even worse than drinking in some 
respects. For the last hundred and fifty years India 
has been importing foreign cloth at the expense of her 
great cottage industry, i, 6., spinning. As Mr. Romesh 
Chadra Dutt has pointed out in his study of the 
history of the deliberately planned destruction of the 
spinning and weaving industries of India, Bihar which 
was once one of the richest provinces of India, was re- 
duced to poverty by the systematic and cruel destruction 
of her flourishing industry of spinning and weaving. If 
we only realised the magnitude of the injury done by 
the East India Company and of the sin committed 
by us in yielding to the persecution of the Company’s 
Gumastas or the temptations put in our way, we 
would hang our heads m shame. Our great national 
industry would not have perished, our women would 
not have been forced to labour on public roads, 

millions of our people wauld not have been obliged 
to remain a part of the year in enforced idleness if we 
could have retained Swadeshi. In my humble opinion 
cloth which revives such black memories and is a 
mark of our shame and degradation is fit only to be 
destroyed. It certainly cannot be given to the poor. 

We should have much greater regard for their feelings 
and their national culture than to think that we serve 
them by giving them what to us is a mark of our 

slavery. Should not India’s poor have a sense of 
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patriotism ? Should they not have feelings about 
• dignity and self-respect m the same manner as we have ? 
I would not have the meanest of us remain without a 
spirit of true patriotism. Just as we would or at least 
ought to recoil with horror from giving them rotten food 
or food we will not eat, so should we feel about giving 
them foreign cloth. A moment's thought would also 
show that much of the fineries we are throwing away 
are perfectly useless for the poor. Of what use can the 
dirty hats and caps stinking with our perspiration be to 
them, or the rich silk sadis and the finest muslins that 
are being given up ? They had no value except for the 
wearers who loved these things. They cannot clothe 
the famine stricken. The things that aie really useful to 
them are very few indeed. But I do not base my argu- 
ment for destruction upon the uselessness of the clothing 
discarded. My argument goes much deeper if only be- 
cause It IS based upon a sentiment on which alone the 
noblest m us is and can be reared. Why should an 
Englisiiman resent an insult to a tattered flag ^ But he 
does, and rightly thinks that he must. What harm is 
there in gaining a million by concealing my faith for a 
moment ^ But I may not for the kingdom of the world. 
For exactly similar reasons we may not use foreign cloth 
for the poor in India. And it is after all making a con- 
venience of an act of renunciation to send cloth thus dis- 
carded even to Smyrna or elsewhere abroad. But the 
moral objection to the despatch abroad is certainly not 
so strong as to its use at home. 



BURNING IN BOMBAY 


{August 4, 1931.) 

[On 31st July, 1921, boycott of foreign cloth was begun 
m earnest and on that day a large collection of costly 
and fine f oreign clothes was burnt in Bombay as the best 
means of disposing them. On the next day at the meet- 
ing held to commemorate the anniversary of the late 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the following address by Mr. 
Gandhi was distributed to the audience — ] 

* Writing on this m Young India of' August 11,1921, Mr. Gandhi 
said — If any body had any doubt as to the necessity and the practical value 
of burning foreign clothes, those who witnessed the ceremony at Mr. 
Sobam’s yard in Parel must have had their doubts set at rest. It was a 
most inspiring sight witnessed by thousands of spectators And as the 
flame leapt up and enveloped the whole pyramid, there was a shout of joy 
resounding through the air. It was as if our shackles had been broken 
asunder. A glow of freedom passed through that vast conoouise. It was 
a noble act nobly performed. It has, I am sure, struck the imagination 
of the people as nothing else could have so far as Swadeshi is concerned. 
And it was as well that it was not rags that were burned, but some of the 
finest sadis, shirts and jackets were consigned to the flames I know that 
in some cases choicest silks kept by mothers for their daughters’ wedding 
were given up for burning. The valne consisted m destroying such 
costly things Not less than one lac and a half pieces were burnt inclu- 
ding articles worth several hundred rupees each. I am sure it was all for 
the good of the country. It would have been a crime to have given such 
things to the poor ‘ Just imagine the poor people wearing the richest 
silks. To say the least it would have been highly inartistic and incon- 
gruous. The fact is that the majority of the articles burnt had no corres- 
pondence with the life of the poor The dress of the middle classes had 
undergone such a transformation that it was not fit to be given to the poor 
people. It would have been like giving discarded ' costly toilet brushes 
to them. I hope therefore that the burning process will continue and 
spread from one end of India to the other and not stop till every article of 
foreign clothing has been reduced to ashes or sent out of India, 
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It was the magic of Lokamanya Tilak’s name 
that brought together the two lacs of men and 
women on Mr. Sobani’s ground yesterday. It was 
to me a soul-stirring sight. Bombay the Beautiful lit 
yesterday a fire which must remain for ever alive 
even as m a Parsi temple and which must con- 
tinually burn all our pollutions, as yesterday we burnt 
our greatest outward pollution, namely, our foreign 
clothing. Let it be a token of our determination never 
to touch foreign cloth. Untouchability of foreign cloth 
must be held to be a duty with every Hindu, Miissalman, 
Jam, Sikh, Parsi, Christian, Jew and all other religious 
communities which have made India their home. Let it 
be a common necessary factor for all Indian creeds. Un- 
touchability of foreign cloth is as much a virtue with all' 
of us as untouchability of the suppressed classes must be 
a sin with every devout Hindu.) It was therefore a noble 
sacrifice we made yesterday. Bombay qualified herself 
for celebrating Lokamanya ’s memory. Let us treasure 
the memory of his great self-sacrifice, his dauntless 
courage and his austere simplicity. He made patriotism 
a religion. Let us dedicate ourselves for realisation of 
his dream of Swaraj, No memorial less than Swaraj 
can fittingly perpetuate his memory. 

And as I said yesterday, there is no deliverance for 
India without true Swadeshi. It was the true and 
necessary sacrificial fire we lit yesterday. 

As with the outer, so which the inner. To me, 
yesterday’s outward fire is the symbol of the inner fire 
that should burn up all our weaknesses of the head or 
the heart. Our purified reason must show us the true 
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economics of Swadeshi. Our purified hearts must make 
us strong to withstand the temptation of yielding to the 
charms of foreign cloth. Howsoever good it may be 
outside India, it is not good enough for India. 

If it was a true fire we lit yesterday, if it is a true 
homage we have met to-day to render to the memory 
of Lokamanya, we will take good care not to deceive 
ourselves or the nation. Khadi is on the fair way to 
become the state dress. It is not the foreign muslin that 
will henceforth deck our bodies on auspicious occasions, 
but the sacred Khadi reminiscent not of sweated labour 
or the enforced idleness and pauperism of India’s millions, 
but of the reviving poetry of the home life and of the in- 
coming prosperity of the poorest toiler. And if that is 
to be the significance of yesterday’s sacrament and to- 
day’s demonstration on the very spot where twelve months 
ago the sacred remains of our deceased countryman were 
cremated, there must be no turning back upon our reso- 
lution, there must be no make-believe, no mere show. 
We must give up the use of foreign cloth once for all. 
We must realise that foreign cloth in our possession is 
valueless, even as the richest milk, if it is discovered to 
be infected, is fit only to be thrown away.v If we are no 
longer to wear foreign cloth, is it not so much burden 
locked up in our trunks ? Do they not m Europe give up 
valuable things when they have gone out of fashion ? I utter 
this word of caution at this early stage, because I know 
that many have given up only a part of their foreign 
clothing in the hope, evidently, that some day they might 
be able to wear what they kept. Collection of foreign 
Cloth is not like collection of funds and jewellery of 
2-J 
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which only a part need be given by man}^ Collection 
of foreign cloth is like collection of refuse, every 
particle of which an industrious and careful housewife 
puts m the dust-bin. So much depends upon our 
ability to revolutionize our taste for the tinsel splen- 
dour, if the shops for the sale of foreign cloth are to be 
an exception in our bazars. Let us not hanker after 
imitations. If we do, we are likely to have fraudulent 
imitations of Khadi from foreign markets. For the time 
being and during the transition period, the coarser and 
unwashed Khadi is the best. 

I swear by Swadeshi, as it affords occasion for an 
ample exercise of all our faculties and as it tests every one 
of the millions of men and women, young and old. It can 
succeed only if India acts as one mind. And if India can 
do so in Swadeshi, she will have learnt the secret of 
Swaraj, She will then have mastered the art of destruc- 
tion and construction in a scientific manner. 

To us the spot where we burnt a part of our sins 
.yesterday has become hallowed. Let me hope that Mr. 
Sobani who has already contributed generously to the 
movement and who has given his son to it, will part with 
just the plot on which the sacrificial fire was lighted and 
enable the nation to erect a fitting monument to com- 
memorate the sacred event. And so must we acquire 
.this site where we have met to-day and where we 
cremated the remains of Lokamanya, Here out of his 
joshes rose the force of non-co-operatiQn. It was on the 
1st of August last that non-co-operation was inaugurated. 

was in Parel on Mr. Sobani's ground yesterday 
|that the nation commenced — what is to me almost the 
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'final stage in its march towards Swaraj. May God 
grant that India shall not be found wanting on the 30th 
of September next. 

A word about the volunteers, and I have done. We 
are often accused of incapacity of organisation. Yet 
there was no police needed yesterday, and there was no 
mishap. All work from collection down to burning was 
•organised by the volunteers. All honour to them and 
the other helpers. It is by such patient, silent and 
peaceful effort that we hope to win freedom’s battle. 


ETHICS OF DESTRUCTION 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{Septemher I, 1931.) 

The reader, I am sure, will appreciate my sharing 
with him the following pathetic and beautiful letter from 
Mr. Andrews : — 

I know that your burning of foreign cloth is with the idea of helping 
the poor, but I feel that there you have gone wrong. If you succeed m 
‘boycotting all, or a greater part, of foreign cloth, it seems to me self- 
evident that the price of mill-made cloth will rise and it will hit the poor 
But there is besides a subtle appeal to racial feeling in that word ‘foreign^ 
which day by day seems to me fo need checking and not fomenting. The 
picture of you lighting that great pile, including beautiful fabrics, shocked 
me intensely .y We seem to be losing sight of the great beautiful world to 
which we belong and concentrating selfishly on India, and this must (I 
fear) lead back to the old bad selfish nationalism. If so we get into the 
vicious circle from which Europe is now trying so desperately to escape. 
But I cannot argue it out. I can only say again, that it shocked me and 
seemed to me a form almost of violence , and yet I know how violence is 
.abhorrent to you. I do not at all like this question of foreign cloth being 
made into a religion 
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I was supremely happy when you were dealing great giant blows at the^^ 
great fundamental moral evils, drunkenness, drug-taking, untouchabihty. 
race arrogance, etc., and when you were, with such wonderful and. 
beautiful tenderness, dealing with the hideous vice of prostitution. But 
lighting bonfires of foreign cloth and telling people it is a religious sin to 
wear it, destroying m the fire the noble handiwork of one’s fellow men 
and women, one’s brothers and sisters abroad, saying it would be * defil- 
ing ’ to wear it— -I cannot tell you how diffcerent all this appears to me. 
Do you know I almost fear now to wear the Khaddar that you have 
given me, lest I should appear to be judging other people as a Pharisee 
would, saying, “ I am holier than thou • ’* I never felt like this before 

“ You know how, when anything that you do hurts me, I must cry out 
to you and this has hurt me. 

“ 1 wrote the Modern Review articles which I have enclosed with sucb 
^eager joy, because I felt certain that I had found your own life’s meaning 
But now my mind cries out to you that you are doing something violent, 
distorted, unnatural .... You know that my love is stronger than 
ever, just as your love for your brother was when you felt he was doing 
something wrong. Do tell me what you mean. What [you said in 
Yoting India about burning did not convince me a bit,” 

It IS SO like him. Whenever he feels hurt over any- 
thing I have done (and this is by no means the first such 
occasion), he deluges me with letters without waiting for 
an answer. For it is love speaking to love, not arguing* 
It is the outpouring of an anguished heart. And so it 
has been over the burning of foreign clothes. 

What Mr. Andrews has put in loving language, corres- 
pondents already out of tune with me have written in 
coarse, angry and even vulgar words. Mr. Andrews’ 
being words of love and sorrow have gone deep down m 
me and command a full answer, whereas the angry ones 
I was obliged to lay aside save for a passing reference. 
Mr. Andrews’ being non-violent, charged with love, have 
told. The others being violent, charged with malice, took 
no effect and would have evoked angry retorts, if 1 was* 
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capable of or disposed to such retorts. Mr, Andrews^ 
letter is a type of non-violence we need in order to win 
Swaraj quickly. 

This is however by the way. I remain just as convin- 
ced as ever of the necessity of burning. There is no em- 
phasis m the process on race feeling. I would have done 
precisely the same thing in the sacred and select family 
or friendly circles. In all I do or advise, the infallible 
test I apply is, whether the particular action will hold 
good m regard to the dearest and the nearest. The 
teaching of the faith I hold dear is unmistakable and 
unequivocal in the matter. I must be the same to friend 
and foe. And it is this conviction which make me so 
sure of so many of my acts which often puzzle friends. 

I remember having thrown into the sea a pair of 
beautiful field-glasses, because they were a constant bone 
•of contention between a dear friend and myself. He felt 
the hesitation at first, but he saw the right of the des- 
truction of a beautiful and costly thing, a present withal 
from a friend. • Experience shows that the richest gifts 
must be destroyed without compensation and hesitation 
if they hinder one’s moral progress. Will it not be held 
a sacred duty to consign to the flames most precious heir- 
looms, if they are plague infected ? ‘^ I can remember 
having broken to bits, when a young man, the loved 
bangles of my own dear wife, because they were a matter 
of difference between us. And if I remember right, they 
were a gift from her mother. I did it, not out of hate, 
but out of love — ^ignorant, I now see in my ripe age. 
The destruction helped us and brought us nearer. } 

If the emphasis were on all foreign things, it would be 
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racial, parochial and wicked. The emphasis is on all* 
foreign cloth. The restriction makes all the difference in 
the world. I do not want to shut out English lever 
watches or the beautiful Japanese lacquer work. But I 
must destroy all the choicest wines of Europe, even 
though they might have been prepared^ and preserved 
with ail the most exquisite care and attention. Satan's 
snares are most subtly laid and they are the most tempt- 
ing, when the dividing line between right and wrong is 
so thin as to be imperceptible. But the line is there all 
the same, rigid and inflexible. Any crossing of it may 
mean certain death, 

India is racial to-day. It is with the utmost effort 
that I find it possible to keep under check the evil pas- 
sions of the people. The general body of the people are 
are filled with ill-will, because they are weak and hope- 
lessly ignorant of the way to shed their weakness. I am 
transferring the ill-will from men to things. 

Love of foreign cloth has brought foreign domination, 
pauperism and what is worst, shame to many a home. 
The reader may not know that not long ago hundreds of 
‘untouchable’ weavers of Kathiawad having found their 
calling gone, became sweepers for the Bombay munici- 
pality. And the life of these men has become so difficult 
that many lose their children and become physical and. 
moral wrecks ; some are helpless witnesses of the shame 
of their daughters and even their wives. The reader may 
not know that many women of this class in Gujarat for 
want of domestic occupation have taken to work on public 
roads, where under pressure of one sort or another, they 
are obliged to sell their honour. The reader may not 
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know that the proud weavers of the Punjab, for want 
of occupation, not many years ago took to the sword, and 
were instrumental in killing the proud and innocent 
Arabs at the bidding of their officers, and noi for the 
sake of their country but for the sake of their livelihood. 
It IS difficult to make a successful appeal to these 
deluded hirelings and wean them from their murderous 
profession. What was once an honourable and artistic 
calling IS now held by them to be disreputable. The 
weavers of Dacca, when they wove the world-famous 
suhnum^ could not have been considered disreputable. 

Is it now any wonder, if I consider it a sin to touch 
foreign cloth ? Will it not be a sin for a man with a very 
delicate digestive apparatus to eat rich foods ? Must he 
not destroy them or give them away? I know what I 
would do with rich foods, if I had a son lying m bed who 
must not eat them but would still gladly have them. In 
order to wean him from the hankering, I would, though 
able to digest them myself, refrain from eating them and 
destroy them in his presence, so that the sin of eating may 
be borne home to him.) 

If destruction of foreign cloth be a sound proposition 
from the highest moral standpoint, the possibility of a 
rise m the price of Swadeshi cloth need not frighten us. 
Destruction is the quickest method of stimulating produc- 
tion, By one supreme effort and swift destruction, India 
has to be awakened from her torpor and enforced idleness. 
Here is what Mr. Allen, the author of the Assam Gazet- 
teer, wrote in 1905 of Kamrup : — 

“ Of recent years, the use of imported clothing has 
been coming into favour, — an innovation which has little 
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to recommend it, as the time formerly spent at the loom 
is not as a rule assigned to any other useful occupation.” 

The Assamese, to whom I have spoken, realise the 
truth of these words to their cost. Foreign cloth to 
India is like foreign matter to the body. The destruction 
of the former is as necessary for the health of India 
as of the latter for the health of the body. Once grant 
the immediate necessity of Swadeshi, and there is no 
half-way house to destruction. 

. Nor need we be afraid, by evolving the fullest 
Swadeshi spuit, of developing a spirit of narrowness and 
exclusiveness. We must protect our own bodies from 
disruption through indulgence, before we would protect 
the sanctity of others. India is to-day nothing but a 
dead mass movable at the will of another. Let her 
become alive by self-punfication, i, e., self-restraint and 
self-denial, and she will be a boon to herself and 
mankind. Let her be carelessly self-indulgent, aggressive, 
grasping ; and if she rises, she will do so like Kumbha- 
karna only to destroy and be a curse to herself and 
mankind. 

And for a firm believer m Swadeshi, there need be no 
Pharisaical self-satisfaction m wearing Khadi. A 
Pharisee is a patron of virtue. The wearer of Khadi 
from a Swadeshi standpoint is like a man making use 
of his lungs. A natural and obligatory act has got to be 
performed, whether others do it out of impure motives or 
refrain altogether, as they do not believe in its necessity 
or utility. 



ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESS 


By M. K. Gandhi 

{August 11, 1921.) 

To finish the boycott of foreign cloth programme 
before the 30th September next, it is no doubt necessary 
to revise our taste, revert to simplicity and cut down onr 
wants to a minimum. No non-co-operator can afford to 
wear more than three articles of dress. We must not 
hanker after the Bezwada fineries, but must be satisfied 
with the coarsest Khadi. But this is only a preliminary, 
Swadeshi will fail if we are not businesslike. We have 
hitherto tried to act on the students and they have res- 
ponded to the best of their lights and ability. Many 
non-co-operation students are doing valiant work as 
pickets or propagandists. A non-co-operation school 
attracts to it all public activity. But we cannot achieve 
full success in Swadeshi through the school boys only. 
We must touch the hearts of the weavers of India. We 
must organise them. Those weavers who for want of 
scope for their art have left their calling should be induc- 
ed to come back to it. We must hold their meetings and 
tell them why they should weave hand spun yarn even 
though it may be uneven, and why they should consider 
it a sin to touch foreign yarn. Similarly we must induce 
carders (dhunias) to prepare slivers for spinning. We 
must also induce clothiers to introduce patriotism into 
their trade and sell hand spun cloth and give up selling 
foreign cloth. We must have for Swadeshi shops in- 
spectors who are experts in distinguishing between 
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foreign cloth and Swadeshi and between hand-spun 
and machine-spun. This great work cannot be done 
unless we are able to organise ourselves on a grand scale. 
And such organisation is utterly impossible unless every 
Congress body is able to concentrate upon Swadeshi, i.e., 
boycott and production to the exclusion of every other 
activity. 

The ideal no doubt is ifor every villlage to spin and 
weave for itself just as to-day most villages grow 
for themselves. It is easier for every village to 
spin and weave for itself than to grow all its corn. 
Every village cannot grow wheat or rice, but every 
village can stock enough cotton and spin and weave 
without any difficulty. But it must be some time 
before we can arrive at that happy state. Meanwhile 
those provinces that are at all orgainsed for the work, 
for instance the Punjab, must not only immediately 
exclude all foreign cloth from their own markets 
but must send out to the parts of India that need their 
superfluous stock of Khadi. Panjab, Andhra, Bihar und 
Gujarat seem to be the best organised provinces for the 
manufacture of Khadi. And they must busy themselves 
with the work so as to anticipate a famine of Khadi. 

And if we would do this great and glorious work, we 
must cease to talk, or if we do talk, our talk must take 
the shape of business. We must cease to wrangle and 
offer hair-splitting objections to every position, as also to 
take interest in them if any one insists on indulging m 
these things. The Congress must cease to be a debating 
society of talented lawyers who do not leave their practice, 
but It must consist of producers and manufacturers, and 
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these who would understand them, nurse them and voice 
their feelings. Practising lawyers can help by becomingr 
silent workers and donors. I sympathise with them for 
their desire to be in the limelight. But I would urge 
them to recognise their limitations. Their day will 
come when the nation is again in a position to go to 
law courts and debating assemblies for justice or legisla- 
tion. To-day it has no faith m either, for they are 
corrupt beyond description. Both law and law courts 
fail to do justice when the question is between the 
Government and the people. The test of their usefulness 
lies in their ability to adjudicate evenly between the two 
parties, not in their giving just laws as between different 
parts composing the people. The latter justice is like 
that of the lion interposing to keep the Iambs from eating 
one another or dying of disease so that he may have all 
of them for food. 


TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA 
(August 11, 1921.) 

Dear Sisters, 

The All-India Congress Committee has come to a 
momentous decision m fixing the 30th September next as 
the final date for completing the boycott of foreign cloth 
begun by the sacrificial fire lit on the 31st July in 
Bombay in memory of Lokamanya Tilak. I was accorded 
the privilege of setting fire to the huge pile containing 
eostly sadis and other dresses which you have hitherto 
considered fine and beautiful. I feel that it was right 
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and wise on the part of the sisters who gave their costly 
clothing. Its destruction was the most economical use 
you could have made of it, even as destruction of plague- 
infected articles is their most economical and best use. It 
was a necessary surgical operation designed to avert more 
serious complaints in the body politic. 

The women of India have during the past twelve 
months worked wonders on behalf of the motherland. 
You have silently worked away as angels of mercy You 
have parted with your cash and your fine jewellery. You 
have wandered from house to house to make collections. 
Some of you have even assisted in picketing. Some of 
you who were used to fine dresses of variegated colours 
and had a number of changes during the day, have now 
adopted the white and spotless but heavy Khadi sadi 
reminding one of a woman’s innate purity. You have 
done all this for the sake of India, for the sake of the 
JKhilafat, for the sake of the Punjab. There is no 
guile about your word or work. Yours is the purest 
sacrifice untainted by anger or hate. Let me confess to 
you that your spontaneous and loving response all over 
India has convinced me that God is with us. No other 
proof of our struggle being one of self-purification is 
needed than that lacs of India’s women are actively 
helping it. 

Having given much, more is now required of you. Men 
bore the principal share of the subscriptions to the Tilak 
"Swaraj Fund. But completion of the Swadeshi programme 
is possible only if you give the largest shares. Boycott is 
impossible, unless you will surrender the whole of your 
f oreign olothing* So long as the taste presists, so long is com- 
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plete renunciation impossible. And boycott means com- 
plete renunciation. We must be prepared to be satisfied 
with such cloth as India can produce, even as we are 
thankfully content with such children as God gives us. 

I have not known a mother throwing away her baby 
even though it may appear ugly to an outsider. So should 
it be with the patriotic women of India about Indian 
manufactures.'; And for you only hand spun and hand 
woven can be regarded as Indian manufactures. During 
the transition stage you can only get coarse Khadi in 
abundance. You may add all the art to it that your 
taste allows or requires. And if you will be satisfied with 
coarse Khadi for a few months, India need not despair of 
seeing a revival of the fine rich and coloured garments of 
old which were once the envy and the despair of the 
world. I assure you that a six months’ course of self- 
denial will show you that what we to-day regard 
as artistic is only falsely so, and that true art 
takes note not merely of form but also of what lies 
behind. There is an art that kills and an art that gives 
life. The fine fabric that we have imported from the 
West or the Far East has literally killed millions of our 
brothers and sisters, and delivered thousands of our dear 
sisters to a life of shame. True art must be evidence of 
happiness, contentment and purity of its authors. And if 
you will have such art revived in our midst, the use of 
Khadi is obligatory on the best of you at the present 
moment. 

And not only is the use of Khadi necessary for the 
success of the Swadeshi programme, but it is imperative 
for every one of you to spin during your leisure hours. 
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have suggested to boys and men also that they should 
spin. Thousands of them, I know, are spinning daily. 
But the mam burden of spinning must, as of old, fall on 
your shoulders. Two hundred years ago, the women 
of India spun not only for home demand but also for 
foreign lands. They spun not merely coarse counts but 
the finest that the world has ever spun. No machine 
has yet reached the fineness of the yarn spun by our 
ancestors.'^ If then we are to cope with the demand for 
Khadi during the two months and afterwards, you must 
form spinning clubs, institute spinning competitions and 
flood the Indian market with hand spun yarn. For this 
purpose some of you have to become experts m spinning, 
carding and adjusting the spinning wheels. This means 
ceaseless toil. You will not look upon spinning as a 
means of livelihood. For the middle class it should 
supplement the income of the family, and for very poor 
women, it is undoubtedly a means of livelihood. The 
spinning wheel should be, as it was, the widow’s loving 
companion. But for you who will read this appeal, it is 
presented as a duty, as Dharma. If all the well-to-do 
women of India were to spin a certain quantity daily, 
they would make yarn cheap and bring about much more 
quickly than otherwise the required fineness. 

The eccioomic and the moral salvation of India thus 
rests mainly with you. The future of India lies on your 
toees, for you will nurture the future generation. You 
bring up the children of India to become simple, God- 
^pmg and brave men and women, or you can coddle 
^^»|o be Weaklings unfit to brave the storms of life and 
foreign fineries which they would find it difficult 
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in afterhfe to discard. The next few weeks will show 
of what stuff the women of India are made. I have not 
the shadow of a doubt as to your choice. The destiny of 
India is far safer in your hands than in the hands of a 
Government that has so exploited India’s resources that 
she has lost faith m herself. At every one of Women’s 
meetings, I asked for blessings for the national effort, and 
I have done so m the belief that you are pure, simple and 
godly enough to give them with effect. You can ensure 
the fruitfulness of your blessings by giving up your foreign 
cloth and during your spare hours ceaselessly spinning 
for the nation. 

I remain, 

Your Devoted Brother, 
M, K. Gandhi. 


THE POOR MAN’S WAY 
(September 29, 1921.) 

Mr. Gandhi has issued the following appeal to the 
public : — 

Only a few days are left for us to complete the boycott 
of foreign cloth enjoined by the All-India Congress 
Committee, It is not yet too late if every Congress 
worker will devote his or her exclusive attention to the 
boycott. If every one realises that without Swadeshi^ 
L e., boycott of foreign cloth and manufacture of all the 
required cloth by hand spinning and hand weaving, there 
is no Swaraj, and without Swaraj there is no settlement 
.of the Khilafat and the Punjab problems, there should be 
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no difficulty in bringing about the desired boycott and 
the required manufacture. 

I know that many will find it difficult to replace their 
foreign cloth all at once. Millions are too poor to buy 
enough Khadi to replace the discarded cloth. To them 
I repeat my advice given on the Madras beach. Let 
them be satisfied with a mere loin cloth. In our climate 
we hardly need more to protect our bodies during the 
warm months of the year. Let there be no prudery 
about dress. India has never insisted on full covering 
of the body for the males as a test of culture. 

I give the advice under a full sense of my responsibility. 
In order, therefore, to set the example, I propose to discard 
at least up to the 31st of October my topi and vest, and to 
content myself with only a loin cloth and a chaddar when- 
ever found necessary for the protection of the body. I adopt 
the change, because I have always hesitated to advise any* 
thing I may not myself be prepared to follow, also because 
I am anxious, by leading the way, to make it easy for 
those who cannot afford a change on discarding their 
foreign garments, v- 1 consider the renunciation to be also 
necessary for me as a sign of mourning, and a bare head 
and a bare body is such a sign in my part of the country, 
That we are in mourning is more and more being borne 
home to me, as the end of the year is approaching and 
We are still without Swaraj. * I wish to state clearly 
I do not expect co-workers to renounce ihe use of 
vest and topi unless they find it necessary to do so 
their own work.) 

positive that every district can, if there are 
workers, manufacture sufficient for its needs in 
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one month. And to that end for one month I advise 
complete suspension of every activity but Swadeshi. I 
would even withdraw pickets from shops trusting the 
drinker to recognise the new spirit of purification. I 
would advise every non-co-operator to treat imprisonment 
as his ordinary lot in life and not think anything about 
it. If only we can go through the course of organising 
manufacture and collecting foreign cloth during the 
month of October abstaining from all meetings and ex- 
citements, we shall produce an atmosphere calm and 
peaceful enough to embark upon civil disobedience if it is 
then found necessary. But I have a settled conviction 
that, if we exhibit the strength of character, the faculty 
for organising and the power of exemplary self-control^ 
all of which are necessary for full Swadeshi, we shall 
attain Swaraj without more. 

30TH SEPTEMBER 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(October 6, 1921.) 

The All-India Congress Committee after a full debate 
fixed 30th September as the final date for completing the 
boycott of foreign cloth. The choice lay between 30th 
September and 30th October. The argument advanced 
in favour of September was, that if boycott could be 
completed in October, il should be possible in September. 
It must be confessed that we have failed iu fulfilling our 
resolution. Much work has certainly been done. Khadi 
has become much more popular and even fashionable. In 
2-K 
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many places the quality has also improved. There are 
certainly many more spinning wheels working, many new 
looms have been made, and in the ordinary course the 
progress made would be considered satisfactory. But as 
a war measure the record is altogether small. 

After all the success of the movement depends upon the 
consumer. The importer has certainly helped. But the 
consumer has been satisfied with a partial boycott. He 
has given up his cap chiefly. Some have parted with 
their vests but very few with their dhotars. The con- 
sumers have not helped manufacture to an appreciable 
degree. Manufacture of yarn has been confined to the 
poor. The consumer has not realised the necessity of a 
complete change. He has not visualised the new life we 
must lead under Swaraj. It is not by temporising we 
shall succeed. A complete transformation is a necessity 
of the case. 

At the same time I saw in Bengal as well as 
Madras that the desire was there. Most people were 
hopeful, and said that with a little more time they 
would be able to organise manufacture without 
difficulty. In the matter of Swadeshi the women 
presented greater difficulty. They could not recon- 
cile themselves to the change so readily as men. But 
it is the overcoming of these difficulties that would 
give us courage, hope, stamina and above all, knowledge 
of the true condition of India. Swadeshi means a real 
industrial revival and consequent disappearance of grind- 
ing and growing pauperism in the land. And when we 
have found ourselves able to become self-contained with- 
out state aid regarding our cloth supply [and have solved 
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what had appeared to be an insoluble problem for the 
poverty of India, we shall have confidence in our ability 
to manage our own affairs. 

To-day Sir William Vincent is able to make us dance 
to his tune. He makes the self-styled representatives of 
the people believe that the British power alone can pro- 
tect the interests of the minorities, he is able to convince 
them that all these long years India has proved unable to 
find officers and men who could defend her borders 
against invaders. 

But all this will be changed, Sir William himself will 
play a different tune, when he finds that without the Bri- 
tish power and indeed in spite of it, we are able to dis- 
pense with foreign aid for the supply of our vital needs. 

Swadeshi is our Khilafat, it is our cow of plenty. 
When we 'have protected Swadeshi, we shall find that 
we have the power to protect the Khilafat, and that we 
have the ability to manage our own affairs including the 
defence of our borders. 

If thirty crores of people will^ if the crore members of 
the Congress wilU I sure that we can boycott foreign 
cloth and manufacture enough for our wants during this 
month. Three conditions are necessary ; we must dis- 
card all foreign cloth, do with the least possible cloth 
during the transition stage, and get all the Khadi we 
meed woven by the village weaver out of yarn spun by 
.ourselves or our neighbours. 



vi. Hindu-Muslim Unity 

HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(May 11, 1920.) 

That unity is strength is not merely a copy book maxim’ 
but a rule of life, is in no case so clearly illustrated as in 
the problem of Hmdu-Muslim unity. Divided we must 
fall. Any third power may easily enslave India so long 
as we Hindus and Mussalmans are ready to cut each 
other’s throats. Hindu-Muslim unity means not unity 
only between Hindus and Mussalmans but between all 
those who believe India to be their home, no matter to 
’what faith they belong. 

I am fully aware that we have not yet attained that 
unity to such an extent as to bear any strain. It is a 
daily growing plant, as yet in delicate infancy, requiring 
special care and attention. The thing became clear in 
Nellore when the problem confronted me in a concrete 
shape. The relations between the two were none too 
happy. They fought only about two years ago over what 
appeared to me to be a small matter. It was the eternal 
question of playing music whilst passing mosques. I hold 
that we may not dignify every trifle into a matter of deep 
religious importance. Therefore a Hindu may not insist 
on playing music whilst passing a mosque. He may 
not even quote precedents in his own or any other 
place for the sake of playing music. It is not a matter 
of vital importance for him to play music whilst 
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passing a mosque. One can easily appreciate the 
Miissalman sentiment of having solemn silence near a 
mosque the mholc of the twenty-four hours. What is a 
non-essential to a Hindu may be an essential to a Mussal- 
man. And in all non-essential matters a Hindu must 
yield for the asking. It is criminal folly to quarrel over 
trivialities. The unity we desire will last only if we 
cultivate a yielding and a charitable disposition towards 
one another. The cow is as dear as life to a Hindu ; the 
Mussulman should therefore voluntarily accommodate his 
Hindu brother. Silence at his prayer is a precious thing 
for a Mussalman. Every Hindu should voluntarily respect 
his Mussalman brother’s sentiment. This however is a 
counsel of perfection. There are nasty Hindus as there 
are nasty Mussulmans who would pick a quarrel for 
nothing. For these we must provide Panchayats of 
unimpeachable probity and imperturbability whose deci- 
sions must be binding on both parties. Public opinion 
should be cultivated in favour of the decisions of such 
panchayats so that no one would question them. 

I know that there is much, too much distrust of one 
another as yet. Many Hindus distrust Mussalman honesty. 
They believe that Swaraj means Mussalman Raj, for they 
argue that without the British, Mussulmans of India will aid 
Mussalman powers to build up a Mussalman empire in India. 
Mussalmans on the other hand fear that the Hindus being 
in an overwhelming majority will smother them. Such 
an attitude of mind betokens impotence on either ’s part. 
If not their nobility, their desire to live in peace would 
dictate a policy of mutual trust and mutual forbearance. 
There is nothing in either religion to keep the two apart. 
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The days of forcible conversion are gone. Save for the 
cow, Hindus can have no ground for quarrel with 
Mussalmans. The latter are under no rehgious obligation 
to slaughter a cow. The fact is we have never before 
now endeavoured to come together, to adjust our differ- 
ences and to live as friends bound to one another as 
children of the same sacred soil. We have both now an 
opportunity of a life time. The Khilafat question will not 
recur for another hundred years. If the Hindus wish to* 
cultivate eternal friendship with the Mussalmans, they 
must perish with them in the attempt to vindicate the 
honour of Islam. 


HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 
By M. K. Gandhi 
[Oetoher d, 1920.) 

There can be no doubt that successful non-co-operation 
depends as much on Hindu-Muslim unity as on non- 
violence. Greatest strain will be put upon both in the 
course of the struggle and if it survives that strain, 
victory IS a certainty. 

A severe strain was put upon it in Agra ^ and it has 
been stated that when either party went to the autbontieSr 
they were referred to Maulana Shaukat Ali and me.. 
Fortunately there was a far better man at hand. Hakimji 
Ajmal Khan is a devout Muslim who commands the con- 
fidence and the respect of both the parties. He with 
his band of workers hastened to Agra, settled the dispute,, 
and the parties became friends as they were never beforcr 


* Over the cow question. 
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Ao incident occurred nearer Delhi and the same influence 
worked successfully to avoid what might have become an 
explosion. 

But Hakimji Ajmal Khan cannot be everywhere 
appearing at the exact hour as an angel of peace. Nor 
can Maulana Shaukat Ah or I go everywhere. And yet 
perfect peace must be observed between the two com- 
munities in spite of attempts to divide them. 

Why was there any appeal made to the autho- 
rities at all at Agra ^ If we are to work out non- 
co-operation with any degree of success, we must 
be able to dispense with the protection of the Govern- 
ment when we quarrel among ourselves. The whole 
scheme of non-co-operation must break to pieces, if our 
final reliance is to be upon British intervention for the 
adjustment of our quarrels or the punishment of the guilty 
ones. In every village and hamlet there must be at least 
one Hindu and one Muslim whose primary business must 
be to prevent quarrels between the two. Sometimes, 
however, even blood-brothers come to blows. In the 
initial stages we are bound to do so here and there. Un- 
fortunately we, who are public workers have made little 
attempt to understand and influence the masses and, least 
of all, the most turbulent among them. During the pro- 
cess of insinuating ourselves in the estimation of the 
masses and until we have gained control over the unruly, 
there are bound to be exhibitions of hasty temper now 
and then. We must learn at such times to do without 
an appeal to the Government. Hakimji Ajmal Khan has 
shown us how to do it. 

The union that we want is not a patched up thing, but 
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a union of hearts based upon a definite recogniiion of the 
indubitable proposition that Swaraj for India must be an 
impossible dream without an indissoluble union between 
the Hindus and the Muslims of India. It must not be a 
mere truce. It cannot be based upon mutual fear. It 
must be a partnership between equals each respecting the 
religion of the other. 

I would frankly despair of reaching such union if there 
was anything m the holy Quran enjoining upon the 
followers of Islam to treat Hindus as their natural enemies 
or if there was anything in Hinduism to warrant a belief 
in the eternal enmity between the two. 

We would ill learn our history it we conclude that 
because we have quarrelled in the past, we are destined so 
to continue unless some such strong power like the British 
keep us by force of arms from flying at each other’s 
throats. But I am convinced that there is no warrant in 
Islam or Hinduism for any such belief. True !<• is that 
interested or fanatical priests in both religions have set 
the one against the other. It is equally true that Muslim 
rulers like Christian rulers have used the sword for the 
propagation of their respective faiths. But m spite of 
many dark things of the modern times, the world’s opi- 
nion to day Will as little toleiate foicible conversions as 
it Will tolerate forcible slavery. That probably is the 
most effective contribution of the scientific spirit of the 
age. That spirit has revolutionised many a false notion 
about Christianity as it has about Islam. I do not know 
a single writer on Islam who defends the use of force in 
the proselytising process. The influences exerted in our 
times are far more subtle than that of the sword. 
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I believe that in the midst of all the bloodshed, chicane 
and fraud being resorted to on a colossal scale m the 
West, the who^e of humanity is silently but surely making 
progress toWdiJs a bciur age. And India finding 
true independence and self-expression through an imperi- 
shable Hindu- Muslim unity and through non-violent 
means, L e , unadulterated self-sacrifice, can point a way 
out of the prevailing darkness. 


HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 
By M, K. Gandhi 
(July 28, 1921.) 

Everybody knows that without unity between Hindus 
and Mussalmans, no certain progress can be made by the 
nation. There is no doubt that the cement binding the 
two IS yet loose and wet. There is still mutual distrust. 
The leaders have come to recognise that India can make 
no advance without both feeling the need of trust and 
common action. But though there is a vast change among 
the masses, it is still not a permanent quantity. The 
Mussalman masses do not still recognise the same necessity 
for Swaraj as the Hindus do. The Mussalmans do not 
flock to public meetings in the same numbers as the 
Hindus. This process cannot be forced. Sufficient time 
has not passed for the national interest to be awakened 
among the Mussalmans. Indeed it is a marvel that 
whereas but a year ago the Mussalmans as a body haidly 
took any interest in Congress affairs, all over India 
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thousands have registered themselves as members. This 
in itself is an immense gam. 

But much more yet remains to be done. It is essentially 
the work of the Hindus. Wherever the Mussalmans are 
still found to be apathetic, they should be invited to 
come in. One often hears from Hindu quarters the com- 
plaint that Mussalmans do not join the Congress organisa- 
tions or do not pay to the Swaraj Fund. The natural ques- 
tion is, have they been invited ? In every district Hindus 
must make special effort to draw out their Mussalman 
neighbours. There will never be real equality so long as 
one feels inferior or superior to the other. There is no 
room for patronage among equals. Mussalmans must 
not feel the lack of education or numbers where they are 
in a minority. Deficiency m education must be corrected 
by taking education. To be in a minority is often a bless- 
ing. Superiority in numbers has frequently proved a 
hindrance. It is character that counts in the end. But 
I have not commenced this article to lay down counsels 
of perfection, or to state the course of conduct in the 
distant future. 

My main purpose is to think of the immediate task 
lying before us. Bakr-Id will be soon upon us. What 
are we to do to frustrate the attempts that will then be 
made to foment quarrels between us — Hindus and Mussal- 
mans ? Though the situation has improved considerably 
in Bihar, it is not yet free from anxiety. Over-zealous 
and impatient Hindus are trying to force matters. They 
lend themselves an easy prey to the machinations of 
mischief makers not always prompted by the Government 
side. Protection of the cow is the nearest to the Hindu 
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heart. We are therefore apt to lose our heads over it 
and thus be unconsciously instrumental in doing an injury 
to the very cause we seek to espouse. Let us recognise 
that our Mussulman brethren have made great efforts to 
save the cow for the sake of their Hindu brethren. It 
would be a grave mistake to underrate them. But im- 
mediately we become assertive, we make all effort on 
their part nugatory. We have throughout all these 
many years put up with cow slaughter either without a 
murmur or under ineffective and violent protest We 
have never tried to deserve self-imposed restraint on the 
part of our Mussulman countrymen by going out of our 
way to cultivate friendly relations with them. We have 
more or less gratuitously assumed the impossibility of the 
task. 

But we are now making a deliberate and conscious 
attempt in standing by their side in the hour of their 
need. Let us not spoil the good effect by making our 
free offering a matter of bargain. Friendship can never 
be a contract. It is a status carrying no consideration 
with it. Service is a duty and duty is a debt which it is 
sin not to discharge. If we would prove our friendship, 
we must help our brethren whether they save the cow or 
not. We throw the responsibility for their conduct 
towards us on their shoulders. We dare not dictate it 
to them as consideration for our help. Such help will 
be hired service, which the Mussulmans cannot be blamed 
if they summarily reject. I hope, therefore, that the 
Hindus of Bihar and indeed all the parts of India will* 
realise the importance of observing the strictest for- 
bearance, no matter what the Mussulmans do on Bakr-Id^ 
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We must leave them to do what course they choose. .... 

The greater the pressure put upon the Mussalmans, the 
greater must be the slaughter of the cow. We must 
leave them to their own sense of honour and duty. And 
we shall have done the greatest service to the cow. 

The way to save the cow is not to kill or quarrel with 
the Mussalman. The way to save the cow is to die m 
the act of saving the Khilafat without mentioning the 
•cow. Cow protection is a process of purification. It is 
iapasya, L e., self-suffering. When we suffer voluntarily 
and therefore without expectation of reward, the cry of 
suffering (one might say) literally ascends to heaven, and 
God above hears it and responds. That is the path 
of r'^h’gion, and it has answered even if one man has 
adopted it in its entirety, I make bold to assert without 
fear of contradiction, that it is not Hinduism to kill a 
fellow-man even to save the cow. Hinduism requires its 
votaries to immolate themselves for the sake of their 
religion, i, e., for the sake of saving the cow. The 
question is how many Hindus are ready without bargain- 
ing with the Mussalmans to die for them and for their 
religion ? If the Hindus can answer it in the religious 
spirit, ihey will not only have secured Mussalman friend- 
ship for eternity, but they will have saved the cow for 
all time from the Mussalmans. Let us not swear even 
by the greatest among them. They can but help. 
They cannot undertake to change the hearts of millions 
of men who have hitherto given no thought to the 
feeling of their Hindu neighbours when they slaughter 
the cow. But God Almighty can m a moment 
change them and move them to pity. Prayer accom- 
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panied by adequate suffering is a prayer of the heart. 
That alone counts with God. To my Mussalman friends 
I would but say one word. They must not be irritated 
by the acts of irresponsible or ignorant but fanatical Hin- 
dus. He who exercises restraint under provocation wins 
the battle. Let them know and feel sure that responsible 
Hindus are not on their side in their trial m any bargain- 
ing spirit. They are helping because they know that the 
Khilafat is a just cause and that to help them in a good 
cause is to serve India, for they are even as blood-brothers, 
born of the same mother, — Bharata Mata. 


HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY A CAMOUFLAGE ? 

By M. K. Gandhi 

{October 20, 1920.) 

The editorial notes in the current number of the Modern 
Review contain reflections on Hindu-Muslim unity, which 
deserve a reply. The talented editor has headed them 
with the word ‘ camouflage,’ and has evidently come to 
the conclusion that the unity is only so calkd. In my 
opinion, however, it is not only not a camouflage but is 
fast becoming a permanent reality. I have made the ad- 
mission in these pages, that it is still a sapling requiring 
delicate handling. But it is certainly not a pretention or 
make believe if only because both realise the truth of the 
common danger. 

It is unfortunately still true that the communal or the 
sectarian spirit is predominant. Mutual distrust is still 
there. Old memories are still alive. It is still true that 
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at elections considerations not of fitness but of religion 
prevail. But to recognise these facts is to recognise the 
difficulty of union. When both parties know them and 
are honestly trying to achieve unity in spite of them, it is 
hardly just to call the attempt or the limited achievement 
a camouflage. 

It is not correct to say that the appeal of the Khilafat 
associations against cow killing leaves the Mussalmans 
cold and unresponsive. In the first place is it not a 
cheering phenomenon that Khilafat workers, themselves 
Mussalmans, are working to prevent cow killing ? In the 
second place I venture to assure the editor that the appeal 
has had wonderful success in almost all parts of India. 
Is it a small matter that the burden of cow protection 
has been taken over almost entirely by the Mussalman 
workers ^ Was it not a souI-stirring thing for Hindus to 
witness Messrs. Chhotani and Khatri of Bombay rescuing 
hundreds of cows from their co-religionists and presenting 
them to the grateful Hindus ? 

It IS certainly true that both Maulana Mahomed AH 
and I are careful enough ‘ not to tread on each other’s 
corns.’ But for frankness of treatment it would be 
difficult to beat us. For us the unity is not ‘a house of 
cards’ as the writer cruelly suggests, but it is such a sub- 
stantial fact that we would die to keep it intact. Let me 
inform the reader that throughout all our journeyings 
there has never been a jar between us, never any mental 
reservations. The cruellest cut however is given m the 
following sentence. ‘Reading between the lines of their 
speeches, it is not difficult to see that with one of them the 
sad plight of the Khilafat in distant Turkey is the central 
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fact, while with the other the attainment of Swaraj here 
in India is the primary object in view.’ I claim that with 
ns both the Khilafat is the central fact, with Maulana 
Mahomed Ali because it is his religion, with me because 
in laying down my life for the Khilafat I ensure the safety 
of the cow, that is, my religion, from the Mussalman knife. 
Both hold Swaraj equally dear because only by Swaraj 
is the safety of our respective faiths possible. This may 
seem a lower ideal. But there is no concealment in it. 
For me the attainment of the Khilafat through India’s 
power is the attainment of Swaraj. Love is the basis of 
our friendship as it is of religion. I seek to gain Mussal- 
man friendship by right of love. And if love persists 
even on the part of one community, unity will become a 
settled fact in our national life. It is unjust to suggest of 
Maulana Mahomed Ali that he speaks in elegant Urdu 
ununderstandable of the majority of Bengali Mussalmans. 

I know that he has been trying his best to introduce into 
his Urdu speech as much simplicity as possible. 

It is unfortunately true that there are still Hindus and 
Mussalmans who out of fear of one another consider foreign 
domination a necessity. And that has not a little to do 
with the delay in the attainment of our goal. We do not 
yet clearly perceive that the possibility of a free fight 
between the two communities is a lesser evil than the 
existence of foreign domination. And if it is the interposi- 
tion of the British Government which keeps us from 
fighting one another, the sooner we are left free to fight, 
the better for our manhood, our respective religions and 
our country. It will not be a new phenomenon if we 
fought ourselves into sanity. The English carried on 
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internecine warfare for twenty-one years, before they 
settled down to peaceful work. The French fought 
among themselves with a savage ferocity hardly excelled 
during recent times. The Americans did nothing better 
before they evolved their commonwealth. Let us not 
hug our unmanliness for fear of fighting amongst ourselves. 
The able writer of the notes loves unity as much as any 
of us and suggests that there must be ‘ a root and branch 
change, a radical transformation and reconstruction from 
the foundation.’ But he leaves the reader to guess the 
remedy. It would have been better if he had made 
concrete suggestions. He would evidently have us inter- 
marry and inter-dme if only by way of a beginning. If 
that is the radical transformation desired by him and i f 
it is a condition precedent to the attainment of Swaraj, 
I very much fear that we would have to wait at least for 
a century. It is tantamount to asking Hindus to give up 
their religion. I do not say that it is wrong to do so, 
but I do suggest that it is reformation outside practical 
politics. And when that transformation comes, if it is 
ever to come, it will not be Hindu-Mushm unity. And 
what the present movement is aiming at is to achieve 
unity even whilst a devout Mussalman retains his faith 
intact and a devout Hindu his. I have therefore often 
said to my audiences that the Ali Brothers and I serve 
as an object lesson to all Hindus and Mussal- 
mans in Hindu-Muslim unity. We both claim to be 
devoted to our respective faiths. In spite of the greatest 
regard for the Brothers, I would not give my daughter in 
marriage to one of their sons, and I know that they 
would not give theirs to my son, assuming that in spite of 
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his being a Hindu, he so far reformed himself as to covet 
the hand of their daughter. I do not partake of their 
meat foods, and they scrupulously respect my bigotry, if 
my self-denial may be so named. And yet I do not know 
three persons whose hearts are more united than those of 
the Ali Brothers and myself. And I wish to assure the 
reader that the unity is not a camouflage but it is a 
lasting friendship based upon exquisitely delicate regard 
and toleration of one another’s views and habits. And I 
have no manner of fear that when the protecting hand of 
the British is withdrawn from me, either the Brothers or 
their friends would violate my freedom or attack my reli- 
gion. And I base this security from fear first upon God 
and His promise of safety to every creature of His who 
endeavours to walk in His fear, and then upon the hon- 
ourable conduct of the Brothers and their friends although 
I am aware that physically any one of them is more than 
a match for twelve like me put together. And so from 
the particular instance I have generalised for the whole 
of India, and shown that Hmdu-Muslim unity is possible 
if only we have mutual toleration, and faith in ourselves 
and therefore in the ultimate goodness of human nature. 


HINDU-MAHOMEDAN UNITY 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(February 25, 1920.) 

Mr. Candler some time ago asked me in an imaginary 
interview whether if I was sincere in my professions of 
Hindu-Mahomedan unity, I would eat and drink with a 
2~L 
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Mahomedan and give my daughter in marriage to a 
Mahomedan. This question has been asked again by 
some friends in another form. Is it necessary for Hmdii- 
Mahomedan unity that there should be inter-dming and 
inter-marrying ? The questioners say that if the two are 
necessary^ real unity can never take place because crores 
of Sanatanis would never reconcile themselves to mter- 
dining, much less to inter-marriage. 

I am one of those who do not consider caste to be a 
harmful institution. In its origin caste was a wholesome 
custom and promoted national well-being. In my opinion 
the idea that inter-dining or inter-marrying is necessary 
for national growth, is a superstition borrowed from the 
West. Eating is a process just as vital as the other sanitary 
necessities of life. And if mankind had not, much to 
its harm, made of eating a fetish and indulgence, we 
would have performed the operation of eating m private 
even as one performs the other necessary functions 
of life in private. Indeed the highest culture in Hin- 
duism regards eating in that light and there are thou- 
sands of Hindus still living who will not eat their 
food in the presence of anybody. I can recall the 
names of several cultured men and women who ate their 
food in entire privacy but who never had any ill-will 
against any body and who lived on the friendliest terms 
with all. 
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3,nd on marriage. The greater the restraint we exercise 
With regard to our appetites whether about eatmg or 
marrying, the better we become from a religious stand- 
point. I should despair of ever cultivating amicable 
relations with the world, if I had to recognise the right 
or the propriety of any young man offering his hand in 
marriage to my daughter or to regard it as necessary for 
me to dine with anybody and everybody. I claim that I 
am living on terms of friendliness with the whole world, 
I have never quarrelled with a single Mahomedan or 
Christian, but for years I have taken nothing but fruit in 
Mahomedan or Christian households. I would most cer- 
tainly decline to eat cooked food from the same plate 
with my son or to drink water out of a cup which his 
lips have touched and which has not been washed. But 
the restraint or the exclusiveness exercised m these matters 
by me has never affected the closest companionship with 
the Mahomedan or the Christian friends or my sons. 

But inter-dining and mter-marriage have never been a 
bar to disunion, quarrels and worse. The Pandavas and 
the Kauravas flew at one another’s throats without com- 
punction although they mter-dined and mter-married. 
The bitterness between the English and the Germans has 
not yet died out. 

The fact is that inter-raarriage and inter-dinmg are not 
necessary factors in friendship and unity though they are 
often emblems thereof. But insistence on either the one 
or the other can easily become and is to-day a bar to 
Hindu-Mahomedan unity. If we make ourselves believe 
that Hindus and Mahoraedans cannot be one unless they 
inter-dine or inter-marry, we would be creating an artificial 
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And mutual toleration is a necessity for all time and 
for all races. We cannot live m peace if the Hindu ■^lil 
not tolerate the Mahomedan form of worship *of God and 
his manners and customs or if the Mahoraedans will be 
impatient of Hindu idolatory or cow-worship. It is not 
necessary for toleration that I must approve of what I 
tolerate. I heartily dislike drinking, meat eating and 
smoking. But I tolerate all these in Hindus, Maho- 
medans and Christians even as I expect them to tolerate 
my abstinence from all these although they may dislike 
it All the quarrels between the Hindus and the Maho- 
medans have arisen from each wanting to force the other 
to his view. 


COW PROTECTION 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(^August 4, 1920.) 

Cow protection is an article of faith in Hinduism. 
Apart from its religious sanctity, it is an ennobling creed. 
But We, Hindus, have to-day little regard for the cow and 
her progeny. In no country in the world are cattle so ill- 
fed and ill-kept as in India. In beef-eating England it 
would be difBcult to find cattle with bones sticking out of 
their flesh. Most of our panjarapoles are ill-managed 
and ill-kept. Instead of being a real blessing to the 
•animal world, they are perhaps simply receiving depots 
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We say nothing to the English io‘ 
India for whose sake hundreds of cows are slaughtered 
daily. Our Rajas do not hesitate to provide beef for their 
English guests. Our protection of the cow, therefore, 
extends to rescuing her from Mussalman hands. This 
reverse method of cow protection has led to endless feuds 
and bad blood between Hindus and Mussalmans. It has 
probably caused greater slaughter of cows than otherwise 
would have been the case if we had begun the propa- 
ganda in the right order. We should have commenced, 
as we ought now to commence, with ourselves and cover 
the land with useful propaganda leading to kindness in 
the treatment of cattle and scientific knowledge in the 
management of cattle farms, dairies and panjarapoles. 
We should devote our attention to propaganda among 
Englishmen in the shape of inducing them voluntarily to 
abandon beef, or, if they will not do so, at least be satis- 
fied with imported beef. We should secure prohibition 
of export of cattle from India and we should adopt means 
of increasing and purifying our milk supply. I have not 
a shadow of doubt that if we proceed along these sane 
lines, we would secure voluntary Mussalman support, and' 
when we have ceased to compel them to stop killing 
cows on their festival days^ we would find that they 
have no occasion for insisting on killing them. Any show 
of force on our part must lead to retaliation and accer- 
bation of feeling. We may not make Mussalmans or any- 
body respect our feelings, religious or otherwise, by force. 
We can really do so only by exciting their fellow-feeling. 

Hence it is that I have declined, and I am sure 
quite wisely, to enter into any bargain on the Khi- 
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lafat question. I consider myself to be among the 
staunchest of Plindus. I am as eager to save the 
cow from ihc Mussalman’s knife as any ILudu. But 
on that very account, I refuse to make my sup- 
port of the Mussulman claim on the Khilafat condi- 
tional upon his saving the cow. The Mussulman is my 
neighbour. He is in distress. His grievance is legitimate 
and it IS my bounden duty to help him to secure redress 
by every legitimate means in my power e\en to the extent 
of losing my life and property. That is the way I can 
win permanent friendship with Mussalmans. I refuse to 
suspect human nature. It will, is bound to, respond to 
any noble and friendly action. The nobility of the help 
will be rendered nugatory if it was rendered conditionally. 
That the result will be the saving of the cow is a certainty. 
But should It turn out to be otherwise, my view will not 
be affected in any manner whatsoever. The test of friend- 
ship IS a spirit of love and sacrifice independent of expec- 
tation of any return. 

But one observes a spirit of impatience on the part of 
the Hindus. In our eagerness to protect the cow we seek 
to legislate through Municipalities and get the resolutions 
passed by Mussalman meetings. I would urge my Hindu 
countrymen to be patient. Our Mussalman countrymen 
are themselves doing most handsomely lu Hie mdller. I 
remind the readers of Maulana Abdul Bari’s declaration 
that he would not take any preferred aid unless he, a 
devout Mussalman, could see his way clear to asking his 
followers to protect the cow. He has been as good as his 
word. He has been unremittingly attempting to create 
a favourably atmosphere for receiving the doctrine of coW 
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protection on humanitarian and utilitarian grounds. 
Hakimjee Ajmal Khan as President of the Muslim League 
last year carried his resolution of abstention from cow 
killing on festival days in the teeth of opposition members. 
The All Brothers have stopped beef-eatmg m their house- 
hold. We must feel deeply grateful to those noble- 
hearted Mussalmans for their unsolicited response. We 
must let them solve the difficult problem in their own 
way. My advice to my Hindu brethren is, ‘ simply help 
the Mussalmans in their sorrow in a generous and self- 
sacrificmg spirit without counting the cost and you will 
automatically save the cow’. Islam is a noble faith. 
Trust it and its fellowers. We must hold it a crime for 
any Hindus to talk to them about cow protection or any 
other help in our religious matters whilst the Khilafat 
struggle is going on. 


SAVE THE COW 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{June 8f 1921,) 

Professor Vaswani has unfurled the banner of the cow’s 
freedom. The danger has come sooner than I had ex- 
pected. I had hoped that it would come when India 
could regard it with equanimity. In my humble opinion, 
Professor Vaswani might have started the movement 
under better auspices. Any movement started by Hindus 
for protecting the cow, without whole-hearted Mussalman 
co-operation, is doomed to failure. 

The Hindus’ participation in the Khilafat is the greatest 
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and the best movement for cow protection. I have there- 
fore called Khilafat our Kamadhuk. 

The Mussalmans are striving their utmost to respect 
Hindu susceptibilities in this matter of life and death to 
the Hindu. The Muslim League under Hakimji Ajmal 
Khan’s presidentship, carried a cow protection resolution 
at Amritsar, two years ago. Mauiana Abdul Ban has 
written upon it. The Ali Brothers, for the sake of their 
Hindu countrymen, have given up the use of beef m their 
house. Mian Chholani saved hundreds of cows in Bombay 
alone during the last Bakr-Id. We could not accuse our 
Mussulman countrymen of apathy m the matter. 

The surest way of defeating our object is to rush 
Mussalmans. I do not know that Mussulman honour has 
ever been found wanting. With them as with every one, 
prejudices die hard. We have got enlightened Mussul- 
man opinion with us. It must take lime for it to react 
upon the Mussulman masses. The Hindus must therefore 
be patient. 

There is nothing strange about all the Shikarpur 
Hindus having voted unanimously in favour of the 
prohibition of cow slaughter. Is there a Hindu who 
will not vote for it ? The use of that unanimous opinion 
for bearing down Mussalman opposition is the way to 
stiffen It The Hindu members mast have known, 
must have ascertained, Mussalman feeling. And they 
should have refrained from going to a division, so long 
as the Mussalman opinion was against them. 

Let us recognise that there is an interest actively 
working to keep us — Hindus and Mussalmans — divided. 
That very interest is quite capable of developing regard 
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for Hindu susceptibilities in this respect. I should 
beware of it, and distrust it. I strongly advise the 
Shikarpur fnends to wait for their Mas^alm-in bretlnen. 

Let them by all means abstain from all meat, so that 
their Mussalman brethren may have other meat cheaper 
than beef. Let them consider it a shame to have a single 
cow or her progeny in distress, or undergoing ill-treat- 
ment at the hands of Hindus themselves. Let them 
develop their Goshala so as to make it a model dairy 
farm as well as a home for aged and infirm cattle. Let 
them breed the finest cattle in their Goshala^ They will 
do real service to Gomata. Let the Shikarpuns one 
and all become true non-co-operators, and hasten the 
redress of the Khilafat wrong. I promise, they will save 
the cow, when they have done their utmost to save the 
Khilafat. 

It must be an article of faith for every Hindu, 
that the cow can only be saved by Mussalman 
friendship. Let us recognise frankly that complete 
protection of the cow depends purely upon Mussalman 
goodwill. It is as impossible to bend the Mussalmans to 
our will, as it would be for them to bend us to theirs. 
We are evolving the doctrine of equal and free partner- 
ship. We are fighting Dyerism — the doctrine of fright- 
fulness. 

Cow protection is the dearest possession of the Hindu 
heart. It is the one concrete belief common to all Hindus. 
No one who does not believe in cow protection, can 
possibly be a Hindu. It xs a noble belief, I endorse every 
word of what Professor Vaswani has said in praise of the 
cow. Cow worship means to me worship of innocence. 
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For me, the cow is the personification of innocence. Cow 
protection means the protection of the weak and the help- 
less. As Professor Vaswani truly remarks, cow protection 
means brotherhood between man and beast It is a noble 
sentiment that must grow by patient toil and tapasya. It 
cannot be imposed upon any one. To carry cow prote- 
ction at the point of the sword is a contradiction in 
terms. Rishis of old are said to have performed penance 
for the sake of the cow. Let us follow in the footsteps of 
the Rishis, and ourselves do penance, so that we may be 
pure enough to protect the cow and all that the doctrine 
means and implies. 


THE WAY TO SAVE THE* COW 
(September 8, 1921,) 

[In one of his speeches during his visit to Bihar, Mr. Gandhi spoke on 
the way to save the cow as follows — ] 

On the question of cow killing I say that with the 
Hindus it is their dliarma to protect the cow. The 
Hindus have many difiFerences amongst them as regards 
religious belief, and religious and social customs and 
practices ; but on the matter of the protection of the cow 
all Hindus are united. And I go so far as to say that 
the cow question is the central and common fact in 
Hinduism, which differentiates it from all other religions 
of the world. In India the need for the cow is very great. 
Not only do the people drink her milk, but her male off- 
spring is used for cultivating the land. The Hindus reve- 
rence the cow as they reverence the Brahman. But the 
case is not so outside India. So there is no prohibition 
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in the religion of our Mussalman brothers against the 
slaughter of cows. And if a Mussalman brother slays a 
cow for instance during Id} on what ground can a 
Hindu raise his hand to strike him ? Is he enjoined by 
the Shastras to kill a fellow man in order to save a cow 
There is really no such injunction in the Shastras ; but 
on the contrary it is against the Shastras to do so. No 
Hindu raises his hand against an English brother, because 
he eats beef ; nor does he prevent thousands and thousands 
of cows being led to the slaughter-house for the use 
of Englishmen in India. What I mean to say is this; 
in order to save the cow you can only sacrifice 
your own life ; you cannot take another’s life, nor can 
you even cherish anger against him. My brother Maulana 
Mahomed All in one of his speeches to-day said 
one thing on this matter, which I realise as very true. He 
says that three-fourths of the responsibility for cow- 
slaughter in India lie with the Hindus ; and the Mussal- 
mans are guilty of only one-fourth. For the cows that 
are slain really come from Hindu custody. I have actually 
seen m Bombay ship-loads of cows being sent out from 
India for slaughter in other lands. It is the Hindus that 
do cow selling business, and not the Mussalraans. And my 
brother’s suggestion that if an artificial price of say a 
hundred rupees for each cow could be set, cow slaughter 
will automatically diminish, seemed to me to be very 
practical. It all depends upon us. In Bombay one cow 
given for the Tilak Swaraj Fund was sold for fi-ve hundred 
rupees, and another for a higher sum. If the Shraddha 
«of both the buyer and the seller is sufficiently roused, all 
this is quite easy and practicable. My submission to the 
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Hindus, therefore, is, that if you are really anxious to save 
the cow, do not quarrel with our Mussulman brothers, bat 
live with them m peace. Do not try to force their hands* 
Give yourselves up wholly to their service in this hour of 
their sore need without asking for a return. I look upon 
the Khilafat problem for the Mussalmans in the same light 
as the cow problem for the Hindus. It is my firm belief, 
that the solution of one will automatically lead to the 
solution of the other. I do not say this in a spirit of bar- 
gain. If our offering of service to our Mussulman brethren 
be genuine and spontaneous, if we really sacrifice our lives 
for the safety of their religion, I have no doubt that 
another law higher than the law of contract will operatCj, 
and solve the cow problem in India. 


LET HINDUS BEWARE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(May 18, 1921.) 

Bihar is the land of promise for non-co-operation. For 
the Hindu-Muslim unity of Bihar is proverbial. I was 
therefore distressed to find that the unity was suffering a 
strain which might almost prove unbearable. I was told 
by all responsible leaders — both Hindu and Mahomedan 
— who are not given to be panicky— that it was taxing 
their resources to the utmost to avoid a Hindu-Mussalman 
disturbance. They informed me that certain Hindus, by 
name Gangaram Sharma, Bautanath and Vidyanand for 
instance, had told the people that I had prohibited the 
use of meat to any Hindus or Mussalmans and that meat 
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and fish were even forcibl}" taken away from people by 
over-2:ealoii3 vegetarians. I know that nnlawfnl use is 
being made of my name in many places, but this is the 
most novel method of misusing it. It is generally known 
that I am a staunch vegetarian and food reformer. But 
it IS not equally generally known that Ahi^nsa extends as 
much to human beings as to lower animals and that I 
freely associate with meat-eaters. 

I would not kill a human being for protecting 
a cow, as I will not kill a cow for saving a 
human life, be it ever so precious. Needless to say 
I have authorised no one to preach vegetarianism as part 
of non-co-operation. I do not know the persons named 
above. I am sure that our purpose will be defeated if 
propaganda of any kind is accompanied by violence. 
Hindus may not compel Mussalmans to abstain from 
meat or even beef eating. Vegetarian Hindus may not 
compel other Hindus to abstain from fish, flesh or fowl. 
I would not make India sober at the point of the sword. 
Nothing has lowered the morale of the nation so much 
as violence. Fear has become the part of the national 
character. Non-co-operators will make a serious mistake, 
if they seek to convert people to their creed by violence. 
They will play into the hands of the Government, if they 
use the slightest coercion towards anybody in the course 
of their propaganda. 

The cow question is a big question. The greatest for 
a Hindu. I yield to no one in my regard for the cow. 
Hindus do not fulfil their trust so long as they do not 
possess the ability to protect the cow. That ability can 
,be derived either from body-force or soul-force. To 
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attempt cow protection by violence is to reduce Hinduism 
to Satanism and to prostitute to a base end the grand 
significance of cow protection. As a Mussulman friend 
writes, beef-eating which is merely permissible in Islam 
will beome a duty, if compulsion is resorted to by Hindus, 
The latter can protect the cow only by developing the 
faculty for dying, for suffering, The only chance Hindus 
have of saving the cow in India from the butcher’s knife, 
is by trying to save Islam from the impending peril and 
trusting their Mussulman countrymen to return nobility, 
i. a., voluntarily to protect the cow out of regard for their 
Hindu countrymen. The Hindus must scrupulously 
refrain from using any violence against Mussulmans. 
Suffering and trust are attributes of soul force, I have 
heard that at big fairs if a Mussulman is found in posses- 
sion of cow^s or even goats, he is at times forcibly dispos- 
sessed. Those, who claiming to be Hindus thus resort 
to violence, are enemies of the cow and of Hinduism. 
The best and the only way to save the cow is to save 
the Khilafat. I hope therefore that every non-co- 
operator will strain himself to the utmost to prevent the 
slightest tendency to violence in any shape or form 
whether to protect the cow or any other animal or to 
.effect any other purpose. 



vii. National Unity 
BRAHMINS AND NON-BRAHMINS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(November 17, 1920,) 

When I wrote in Young India on the non-Brahmin 
question in Maharastra, I little realised that the non- 
Brahmin case was largely, if not entirely, a political 
matter, and that the complaint was not so much against 
the Brahmins as a class by the non-Brahmms as a class, as 
by some educated non-Brahmins against the Nationalists 
who were mostly Brahmins. Non-Brahmins include the 
Lingayats, the Marathas, the Jams and the “ untouch- 
ables.*' The latter, however, have a separate grievance 
against the other non-Brahmms, in that they are isolated 
as much by the non-Brahmms. The case for the 
educated non-Brahmms is again not common to alL 
It may however be stated in the following terms : — 

(1) Educated non-Brahmms do not possess the same 
political power that the Brahmins possess. 

The latter have the largest number of Government 
posts and seats on representative bodies, although the 
former are numerically by far the strongest. 

(2) Some Brahmins debar the Lingayats from the inner 
sanctuary of Temples, which the latter claim as their 
own ; and this false (in their estimation) claim is support- 
ed by the Brahmins in general. 


* Not included in this collection. 
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(3) The Brahmins treat all non-Brahmins as Shudras, 
and treat them precisely as the British treat all Indians. 

In my opinion the non-Brahmin case is exceedingly 
weak and is certain to disappear from the public life of 
Maharashtra, if the Brahmins of the nationalist party 
carry out the Congress non-co-operation programme in 
its entirety. 

The movement owes its vitality, not to the religious 
or the social disability, but to the political ascendency of 
the Brahmins, which the latter undoubtedly enjoy by 
right of merit. That grievance must vanish if the 
nationalist Brahmins, having evolved larger views about 
Swaraj, taboo all Government posts and boycott the 
councils and nominated seats on municipalities. It is 
clear to me that the Government in accordance with its 
confirmed policy will play the non-Brahmins against the 
Brahmins, even without the knowledge of the former and 
endeavour to prolong its lease of life by fostering quarrels 
between the two, and holding out political inducements 
to the non-Brahmins. 

It is clear, too, that the Brahmins will take the wind 
out of the non-Brahmm sail, and make that opposition 
innocuous by a right renunciation of every form of Gov- 
ernmen^t patronage. The reason why the question has 
assumed a more acute form is that non-Brahmm leaders 
are trying to influence the electorate in their favour, and 
are telling the electors that the non-Brahmins being 
weak, they must seek the British alliance. Brahmin 
leaders are naturally trying to influence the same electors 
and dissuade them from using their vote. This gives rise 
to bad blood but not more than when the moderate and 
2-M 
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the nationalists are fighting. The most painful part of 
the situation, however, is that the non-Brahmin leaders, 
who claim to represent the masses and to feel for them, 
will by their co-operation with the Government, or by 
seeking to better their condition by Government aid, will 
actually tighten the hold of the Government on the 
masses. And by their countenancing the Government aid 
they will make more difficult the remedy of the Punjab 
and the Khilafat wrongs. The non-Brahmin policy is 
thus demonstrably suicidal. Whatever their grievance 
against the Brahmins or the Nationalists, their remedy 
certainly does not lie through alliance with a Government, 
whose creed is economic exploitation of the masses, and 
to that end also their emasculation. For this refusal to 
right the Punjab, and partly even the Khilafat wrong, is 
based upon the policy of keeping up the British prestige 
at any cost. One lac of Englishmen cannot keep under 
subjection thirty crores of human beings merely by brute 
force. 

But it can, and does, consolidate its power, by making 
them progressively helpless, in a mosf subtle manner. I 
venture therefore to warn the non-Brahmin leaders 
against the danger of co-operation with the Government 
which is bound to hurt the very cause which they seek 
to espouse. They will not better the economic condition 
of the masses by gaining a few Government posts, or by 
being elected legislative councillors. 

Judged by the economic standard, thirty-five years of 
our political activity have resulted in disaster. The 
masses of India to-day are less able to stand the ravages 
of famine and disease than they were fifty years ago* 
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They are less manly than they were at any period in the 
history of the nation. 

The impending calamity of the non-Brahmin leaders 
running into the arms of the Government for the supposed 
betterment of their political condition can easily be aver- 
ted by the great Brahmin party. It is intelligent, it is 
strong, it has the traditional prestige of authority. It can 
afford to stoop to conquer. A whole hearted acceptance 
of the non-co-operation programme does provide an auto- 
matic solution. But it is not enough. 

Bitterness will still remain, unless the Brahmins extend 
the hand of fellowship to those who feel weak and injured. 
Complaints were made about nationalist papers m the 
Karnatik using offensive and haughty language towards 
non-Brahmms ; of nationalist Brahmins otherwise also 
belittling them and treating them with contempt. Their 
Ignorant non-Brahmin countrymen have a right to expect 
courtesy and considerateness from comparatively more 
enlightened Brahmins. The mass of non-Brahmins are 
still untouched by the anti-Brahmm prejudice. I have 
faith enough in the Maharashtra Brahmin to know that 
he will solve the non-Brahmin question in a manner befit- 
ting the traditions of Hinduism of which he is a trustee. ^ 

* Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India of October 27, 1920 — 

Closely allied to this question (of untouchability) is the non-Brahmm 
question. I wish I bad studied it more closely than I have been able to. 
A quotation from my speech delivered at a private meeting in Madras has 
been torn from its context and misused to further the antagonism between 
the so-called Brahmins and the so-called non-Brahmms. I do not wish to 
retract a word of what I said at that meeting. I was appealing to those 
who are accepted as Brahmins.'^' 1 told them that m my opinion the treat- 
ment of non-Brahmms by the Brahmins was as satanic as the treatment 
,of us by the British. I added that the non Brahmins should be placated 



■^HE caste system 

By M. K, Gandhi 


(December 8, 1920,) 

I have receieved several angry letters about my re- 
marks during my Deccan tour on the caste system. I am 
not publishing these letters, because theie is nothing but 
vituperation in them, and when there IS no vituperation, 
there is little about them. I am anxious to 

open the columns of Young India to opinions express- 
ing dissent from views, but the writers must be brief 
and interesting. Acrimony is no argument. I am 
o ige to make these remarks, because two writers at 
east the gained publicity for their letters, if 

t ey a not been prolix and unintelligible in thei r 
expression. The question, however, that my correspon- 
ents ave raised, commands attention and deserves an 
answer. ^ They argue that the retention of the caste 
system spells ruin for India and that it is caste which 
as re uced India to slavery. In my opinion, it is not 
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caste that has made as Vv^hat we are. It was our greed 
and disregard of essential virtues which enslaved us. I 
believe that caste has saved Hinduism from disintegra- 
tion. 

But like every other institution, it has suffered from 
excrescences, I consider the four divisions alone to be 
fundamental, natural, and essential. The innumerable sub- 
castes are sometimes a convenience, often a hindrance. 
The sooner there is fusion the better. The silent destruc- 
tion and reconstruction to sub-castes have ever gone on 
and are bound to continue. Social pressure and public 
opinion can be trusted to deal with the problem. But I 
am certainly against any attempt at destroying the 
fundamental divisions. The caste system is not based 
on inequality, there is no question of inferiority,! and so 
far as there is any such question arising as m Madras, 
Maharashtra, or elsewhere, the tendency should un- 
doubtedly be checked. ‘ But there appears to be no valid 
reason for ending the system because of its abuse. It 
lends itself easily to reformation. The spirit of demo- 
cracy, which IS fast spreading throughout India and the 
rest of the world, will, without a shadow of doubt, purge 
the institution of the idea of predominance and subordi- 
nation. 

The spirit of democracy is not a mechanical thing 
to be adjusted by abolition of forms. It requires change 
of the heart. If caste is a bar to the spread of the spirit, 
the existence of five religions in India — ^Hinduism, Islam, 
Christianity, Zorastrianism, and Judaism — is equally a 
bar. The spirit of democracy requires the inculcation of 
the spirit of brotherhood, and I can find no difficulty m 
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considering a Christian or a Mahomcdan to be my brother 
in absolutely the same sense as a blood brother, and 
Hinduism that is responsible for the doctrine of the caste 
is also responsible for the inculcdLiOa of the essential 
brotherhood, not merely of man but even of all that lives. 

One of my correspondents suggests that we should 
abolish the caste but adopt the class system of Europe 
— meaning thereby I suppose that the idea of heredity m 
caste should be rejected, ' I am inclined to think that the 
law of heredity is an eternal law and any attempt to 
alter that law must lead, as it has before led, to utter con- 
fusion. I can see very great use m considering a Brahman 
to be always a Brahmin throughout his life. If he does 
not behave himself like a Btahmm,t he will naturally cease 
to command the respect that is due to the. real Brahmin. 
It IS easy to imagine the innumerable difficulties if one 
were to set up a court of punishments and rewards, 
degradation and promotion. If Hindus behove, as they 
must believe in reincarnation, transmigration, they 
must know that nature will, without any possibility of 
mistake, adjust the balance by degrading a Brahmin, if 
he misbehaves himself, by reincarnating him in a lower 
division, and translating one who lives the life of a 
Brahmin in his present incarnation to Brahminhood in his 
next.’; 

Inter- drinking, inter-dining, mter-marrying, I hold, are 
not essential for the promotion of the spirit of democracy. 

* See page cl7« 

t Mr. Gandhi wrote m Young India of November 17, 1921 . — 

Prejudice and Insolence , — A correspoudeiu fiom the Tanjore District 
writes saying that he and his brother though Brahmins felt that rather 
than lead a, lazy life, they should do some work and they ' turned their 
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I do not ccntcrrplate under a ircst democratic constitution 
a universality of manners and customs about eating ^ 
dunk-rg and iTari}i‘Dg. We shall ever have to Seek unity 
m divcrsit}^ and I decline to consider it a sin for a man 
not to di.nk cr eat with any and everybody. In Hinduism^ 
children of brothers may not intermarry. The prohibi- 
tion does not interfere with cordiality of relations, pro- 
bably it promotes healthiness of relationships. In 
Vaishnava households, I have known mctheis not dining 
in the common kitchen, nor drinking from the same pot, 
without their becoming exclusive, arrogant, or lessloving. 
These are disciplinary restraints which are not m them- 
selves bad. Carried to ridiculous extremes, they may 

hands to the plough ’ So they began agriculture Thereupon their fellow 
villagers became disgusted and excommunicated them They however re- 
mained firm in their resolve. When the Sankaracharya of K^mbakonam 
visited their part of the district, they went with their offering which was 
rejected, because they had committed the sm of labouring foi their liveli- 
hood My correspondent tells me he is not at all put out by tbc Sankara- 
charya’s action I congratulate the brothers on their public spirit Ex- 
communu atioii from a t^ianuical society is indeed a rewaid of nieiit and 
should be v elcomed To say that a Erabman should not touch the 
plough is a parody of Varnashrama an4 a prostitution of the meaning of 
the Bhagavad Gita. Surely the qualities predominantly ascribed to the 
different divisions are not denied to the others Is bravery lo be the pre- 
rogative only of the Kshatnya and resiraini only of the Biabman ? Are 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Sudras to protect the cow ? Can any one 
remain a Hindu without readiness to die for the cow | Yet strangely 
enough, I have a letter from the Madras Presidency seriously telling me 
that cow protection has nothing to do with any but the Vaishjas When 
there is so much ignorance combined with insolence, the best thing to do 
is to incur all risks and pursue the path of reform expecting time to prove 
the truth of one’s position. If we combine love with firmness, we shall 
disarm all opposition in the end. Reformers may neither relent nor 
become angry. 
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become harmful, and if the motive is one of arrogation of 
superiority, the restraint becomes an indulgence, therefore, 
hurtful. Bat as time goes forward, and new necessities 
and occasions arise, the custom regarding mter-drmking, 
inter-dinmg and inter-marrying, will require cautious 
modifications or rearrangement. 

Thus, whilst I am prepared to defend, as I have always 
done, the division of Hindus into four castes, as I have so 
often said m these columns, I consider untouchability to 
be a heinous crime against humanity. It is not a sign of 
self-restraint but an arrogant assumption of superiority. 
It has served no useful purpose and it has suppressed, as 
nothing else m Hinduism has, vast numbers ot the human 
race who are not only every bit as good as ourselves, but 
are rendering in many walks of life an essential service to 
the country. It is a sm of which the sooner rliauuism 
purges itself the better it is for itself, if it is to be recog- 
nised as an honourable and elevating religion. I know no 
argument in favour of its retention and I have no hesita- 
tion in rejecting scriptural authority of a doubtful charac- 
ter in order to support a sinful institution. Indeed I 
would reject all authority if it is in conflict with sober 
reason or the dictates of the heart. Authority sustains 
and ennobles the weak when it is the handwork of reason, 
but it degrades them when it supplants reason sanctified 
by the still small voice within. 



CASTE CLASS 
(December 29 9 1920.) 

Man being a social being has to devise some method of 
social organisation. We in India have evolved caste ; 
they in Europe have organised class. Neither has the 
solidarity and naturalness of a family which perhaps is a 
God-ordained institution. ’ If caste has produced certain 
evils, class has not been productive of anything less. As 
Swami Vivekananda once put it, “here the child-widow 
sheds her tears in secrecy — there forced maidenhood 
sends its sighs to heaven ” All the arguments of the 
Socialists and the Communists go to prove that class is 
neither a natural nor a healthy arrangement of society. 

If class help- to conserve certain social virtues, caste 
does the same in equal, if not greater degree. The 
beauty of the caste system is that it does not base itself 
upon distinctions of wealth, possessions. Money, as 
history has proved, is the greatest disruptive force in the 
world. Even the sacredness of family ties is not safe 
against the pollution of wealth, — says Shankaracharya. 
Caste is but an extension of the principle of the family. 
Both are governed by blood and heredity. Western 
scientists are busy trying to prove that heredity is 
an illusion and that milieu is everything. The 
solid experience of many lands goes against the con- 
clusion of these scientists ; but even accepting their 
doctrine of milieu, it is easy to prove that milieu can be 
conserved and developed more through caste than through 
class. The Anglo-Saxon is temperamentally incapable of 
appreciating any outlook but his own.^, One can under- 
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stand his violent opposition to ever3^thing that goes against 
his grain. But Indians, whether Hindus or Christians, 
ought to be able to see that the spirit behind caste is not 
one of arrogant superiority; it is the classiScation of 
different systems of self-culture. It is the best possible 
adjustment of social stability and progress. Just as the 
spirit of the family is inclusive of those who love each 
other and are wedded to each other by ties of blood and 
relation, caste also tries to include families of a particular 
way of purity of life (not standard of life, meaning by 
this term, economic standard of life). Only it does not 
leave the decision, whether a particular family belongs to 
a particular type, to the idiosyncracies or interested judg- 
ment of a few individuals. It trusts to the principle of 
heredity, and being only a S5^stem of culture does not hold 
that any injustice is done if an individual or a family has 
to remain m a particular group in spite of their decision 
to change their mode of life for the better. x\s we all 
know, change comes very slowly in social life, and thus, 
as a matter of fact, caste has allowed new groupings to 
suit the changes in lives. But tbe'^e changes are as quiet 
and easy as a change in the shapes of the clouds. It is 
difScuIt to imagine a better harmonious human adjust- 
ment. 

Caste does not connote superiority or inferiority. It 
simply recognises different ouLluokb and coi responding 
modes of life. But it is no use denying the fact that a 
sort of hierarchy has been evolved in the caste system, but 
it cannot be called the creation of the Brahmins. When 
ail castes accept a common goal of life, a hierarchy is 
inevitable, because all casters cannot realize the ideal in 
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equal degree. If all the castes believe that vegetarian 
diet is superior to animal diet, the vegetarian caste will 
naturally be looked up to. There are certain sub-castes in 
India that have ever stood on a par with each other, and 
yet have not inter-dined or mter-married. Just as a Hindu 
or a Mahomedan does not think himself an inferior of the 
other because of his difference of faith, or just as a 
Brahmin or a Lingayat in Southern India mutually refuse 
to mter-drink, all castes can confine their food and drink 
to their own caste. Only by accepting the standard of 
the Brahmins or the Vaishnavas as the best, have the 
other cartes consented to dine at the hands of the 
“ purer” castes. 

. Touch, drink, food and marriage are progressively 
private affairs. By refusing to touch a man, you practically 
refuse all intercourse with him. He is thus denied all the 
fruits of social development. ': The touchables, for instance, 
can all attend the Kathhas, the Kirtans {religious sermons). 
They can enter temples and thus get the free education 
of religion, rituals and arts. In the temple, all the 
touchables exchange their love and service, and the 
fruits of civilisation. The ‘‘untouchables” are autO" 
matically barred from all that. In many places, being 
required to live outside the village, they are deprived of 
even the protection of their life and property. In the 
social division of labour they do the utmost and one of 
the most important duties to societ}^ and they are deprived 
of the fruits of the great social life which is evolved by 
the family of castes. ^Untouchability has made the 
“ depressed ” classes, the Cinderella of Hindu society. The 
question of food and drink has or ought to have no social 
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value. It IS merely the satisfaction of physical wants» 
It IS, 00 the other hand, an opportunity for the control of 
the senses. Inter-dining has never been known to promote 
brotherhood in any special sense. But the restraints 
about mter-dining have to a great extent helped the 
cultivation of will-power and conservation of certain 
social virtues. 


TO THE PARSIS 
(March 23, 1921.) 

Dear Friends, 

I know that you are following with considerable 
interest the present non-co-operation movement. You 
may know, too, that all thoughtful non-co- operators are 
anxiously waiting to see what part you are going to play 
in the process of purification through which the whole 
country is passing, I, personally, have every reason to 
have full faith in your doing the right thing when the 
moment for making the final choice comes to you. And 
I address these few words to you because I feel that, 
probably, that moment has now arrived. 

Apart from your being fellow-countrymen, I am bound 
to you by many sacred ties. Dadabhai was the first 
patriot to inspire me. He was my guide and helper when 
I did not know any other leader. It was to him that I 
bore, when yet a boy, a letter of introduction. It was the 
late uncrowned king of Bombay who led me m 1896 and 
showed me the way to work. It was he who, when I 
wanted to give battle to a Political Agent as far back as 
1892, restrained my youthful ardour and taught me the 
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first lesson in Ahimsa in public life. He taught me not 
to resent personal wrongs if I would serve India. A 
Parsi merchant in Durban, Rustamjee Ghorkhodoo, was 
among my most valued clients and friends in South Africa. 
He gave freely to the public cause, and he and his brave 
son were the first among my fellow-prisoners. 

He gave me shelter when I was lynched, and now, too,, 
he is following the Swaraj movement with considerable 
interest and has just donated Rs. 40,000 to it. In ray 
humble opinion, probably the first woman in India to-day 
is a Parsi woman — gentle as a lamb, with a heart that 
holds the whole humanity. To have her friendship is the 
rarest privilege of life. I would love to multiply these 
sacred memories, but I have given you enough of them 
to enable you to understand and to appreciate the motive 
of this letter. 

You are a very cautious community. You are compact* 
and you rightly insist on abundant proof of the stability 
and the morality of any movement before you would 
take to it. But there is no danger of your becoming over- 
cautious, and your success in trade may make you oblivi- 
ous of the wants and aspirations of the multitude of your 
countrymen. 

I dread the Rockfeller spirit that seems to be overtaking 
the great House of the Tatas. I dread to think of the 
consequences of their appropriating poor people’s proper- 
ties for the doubtful benefit of making India industrial. ^ 

^ Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India of April 27, 1921 
SATYAGRAH IN MULSHI. 

My heart goes out to these poor people. I wish the great house of 
Tatas, instead of standing on their legal rights, will reason with the people 
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But I do believe thatthis is a passing phase. Your shrewd- 
ness show you the suicidal nature of such enterprises. 
Your quick wit will tell you that what India needs is not 
concentration of capital in a few hands, but its distribution 
so as to be within easy reach of the 71 lakhs of villages 
that make this continent 1,900 miles long and 1,500 miles 
broad. I know, therefore, it is a question of time when 
you will throw in your lot as a community with the 
reformers who are hungering to free India from the curse 
of an imperialism which is bleeding her to death. 

Bat there is one thing for which it will be criminal to 
wait. A temperance wave is passing over India. The 
people want voluntarily to become teetotalers. Society 

themselves, and do whatever they wish in consultation with them. I have 
some experience of Land Acquisition Acts I had nearly eighty cases to 
deal with. Here the reason for the acquisition was not industrial develop- 
ment but insanitation. I know that the people dispossessed never got the 
exact equivalent.;. What is the value of all boons that the Tata scheme 
claims to confer upon India, if it is to be at the unwilling expense of even 
one poor man ^ I dare say the problem of disease and poverty can be 
easily solved, and the survivors will live in luxury if the three crore half- 
starved men and women, and lakhs of the decrepit ^humanity were shot 
and their bodies utilized for manure, or their bones utilized for making 
kmfe-handles. And yet no one but a lunatic will put up such a suggestion. 
Is the case any weaker when men and women are not to be shot, but com- 
pulsorily dispossessed of their valued lands about which sentiment, ro- 
mance, and all that makes life worth living, have grown up ? I suggest to 
the custodians of the great name that they would more truly advance 
India’s interest if they will defer to the wishes of their v'eak and helpless 
countrymen. The duty of the Satyagrahis is written in letters of gold. 
There can be no Satyagrah in an unjust cause. Saiyagrah in a just 
cause IS vain, if the men espousing it are not determined and capable of 
fighting and suffering to the end ; and the slightest use of violence often 
defeats a just cause. Satyagrah excludes the use of violence in any shape 
or form, whether in thought, speech, or deed. Given a just cause, capa- 
.city for endless suffering, and avoidance of violence, victory is a certainty • 
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fast de\ doping a public opinion that would consider 
drinking an unpardonable vice. Many Parsis make a 
living by running liquor shops. Your whole-hearted 
co-operation can sweep om of existence many of these 
plaga»w-£jpols io the Bumbay riceidency. The Local 
Governments almost all over India are making a dis- 
creditable attempt to thwart the movement which bids 
fair to succeed even to the point of destroying the whole 
of the Abkari revenue. Will you help the Government 
or the people ^ The Bombay Government has not yet 
been seized by panic. But I can hardly imagine that it 
will have the courage and wisdom to sacrifice the drink 
revenue. You have to make your immediate choice. I 
do not know what your Scriptures say about drink. I 
can guess what the Prophet, who separated good from 
evil and sang the victory of the former over the latter, 
IS likely to have said. But apart from your own religious 
belief, you have to make up your mind as to whether 
you will forward the cause of temperance m a whole- 
hearted manner or whether you will supinely and 
philosophically watch developments. I shall hope that 
you as a practical community of India will actively 
and thoroughly associate yourselves with the great 
temperance movement which bids fair to outshine every 
such movement in the world, 

I am, 

Your faithful friend, 

M, K. Gandhi. 



WHAT SHOULD PARSIS DO ? 

By M. K. Gandhi 
{June 22, 1921.) 

* Observer’ in the Times of India asks : — 

“ Are the Parsis to ask their children to leave Govern- 
ment and aided schools, when no provisionn is made for 
National Schools adapted to meet the special requirements 
of the Parsis ? Are the Parsi lawyers to boycott law- 
courts, and starve their families ^ Are the Parsis to give up 
their lucrative vocations, and devote themselves to spinning 
yarn, for three annas a day ? The three annas per day 
will not suffice to pay their daily bill for soda water, let 
alone whisky and soda. Or, should the Parsis give up 
their present dress, which is more European than Asiatic, 
and go back to the days of their ancestors, who used to 
put on pyjamas with legs wide enough to carry a do^en 
fowl? Is it possible, thus to set back the hand of time ? 
Will Mr. Gandhi be so good as to give a convincing 
reply to these queries ?” 

Parsis are the pioneers in matters educational. They 
need not withdraw a single child from the present 
schools. They need only to rid themselves of the infatu- 
ation for degrees, and they can to-day disaffiliate all their 
schools. . They have money enough to pay for their 
special education. Parsi lawyers, if they boycott law 
courts, are, I know, resourceful enough to turn their 
attention to commerce, which is a speciality with the 
Parsis, if indeed they will not care to join the national 
service. They and the nation will be the better for the 
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f.iok Paisi lawyers’ renunciation. No one, certainly no 
Ptlsi is expected to give up any lucrative calling not 
calculated to uphold the prestige of this Government, and 
to take up spinning instead. But every Parsi with leisure 
IS expected to devote his or her leisure hours to spinning 
for the sake of the nation. Thus, there is no question 
of the Parsis giving up their soda. But those who 
take intoxicating drinks, will benefit themselves and 
the nation by total abstinence. Parsis need not give 
up their present style of dress, so long as the cloth 
is hand spun and hand woven. But they will lose noth- 
ing by reverting to the ancient simplicity of their fore- 
fathers. The old Parsi dress was designed to fit the 
Indian climate. * The European style is ugly and uttterly 
unsuitable for Indian conditions. Only their insularity 
and unimaginativeness have made the English retain 
their English style in India, even though they admit that 
it is most uncomfortable for this climate. I venture to 
think that thoughtless imitation is no sign of progress. 
Nor is every reversion to old habits tantamount to ‘ set- 
ting back the hand of time.’ Retracing a hasty or erroneous 
step is surely a sign of progress. ^And it is contended, 
that during the past hundred years, we have taken many 
a faulty step. Before, therefore, we can move forward, 
we must go many steps back to find ourselves on the 
right track. We lost the way, and I invite ‘ Observer’, 
and all other Parsis to hasten back to the point, where 
we strayed from the right path. 





CHRISTIANS AND NON-CO-OPERATION ^ 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(August 15^ 1921.) 

An Indian Christian from Basrah, North, writes: — 

I am sorry to say that you do not take us Indian 
Christians as the people of India, as I have seen many 
times Young India mentioning Miissalmans, Hindus, 
Sikhs, etc., but omitting the Christians. I should like you 
to believe that we, Indian Christians, are also the people 
of India, and take much interest m India’s own affairs. 

“ I am sure there are very few who have followed N. C. O. 
as Indian Christians have. I have much sympathy for my 
motherland’s affairs. I am also a follower of N. C. O. 

promise to give some news about the state of Indians 
in Mespot now and then.” 

I assure the correspondent and other Indian Christians 
that non-co-operation is no respecter of creeds or races. 
It invites and admits all to its fold. Many Indian 
Christians have contributed to the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 
There are some noted Indian Christians as non-co opera- 
tors in the front rank. There is constant mention of 
Mussalmans and Hindus, as they have hitherto regarded 
one another as enemies. Similarly, there always has been 
some cause when any race has been specially mentioned 
in these columns. 

{Septemher S3, 1921 . ) 

A Christian student writes: — “Though we are Christian 
students, you are our national leader, and we feel that we 
ought to learn from you what India stands for and what is 
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'her spiritual heritage. Will you therefore send me your 
criticism of Western Christianity with constructive sugges- 
tions regarding organisation, worship and ministry ?” 

My inquirer did not know that he was taking me beyond 
my depth. It is a pleasure tome, however, that Indian 
Christians are taking growing interest m the national 
movement. I know that hundreds of poor Christians m 
Bombay paid what they could to the Tilak Memorial 
’Swaraj Fund. I know that several educated Christians 
are devoting their splendid talents to national work, I 
propose, therefore, ro satisfy my inquirer, — not in the 
way he would have me to — but m the only way I can. 

India of the near future stands for perfect toleration of 
all religions. Her spiritual heritage is simple living and 
high thinking. I consider Western Christianity in its 
practical working a negation of Christ’s Christianity. I 
cannot conceive Jesus, if be was living m the flesh m our 
midst, approving of modern Christian organisations, 
public worship or modern ministry. If Indian Chiistians 
will simply cling to the Sermon on the Mount, which was 
.delivered not merely to the peaceful disciples but a 
groaning world, they would not go wrong, and they 
would find that no religion is false, and that if all live 
according to their lights and in the fear of God, they 
would not need to worry about organisations, forms of 
worship and mmistr3<% The Pharisees had all that, but 
Jesus would have none of it, for they were using their 
office as a cloak for hypocrisy and worse. Co-operation 
with forces of good and non-co-operation With forces of 
evil are the two things we need for good and pure life, 
whether it is called Hindu, Muslim or Christian., 



THE NATIONAL FLAG 


By M. K. Gandhi 

(Affil 13, 1921,) 

A flag IS a necessity for all nations. Millions have died 
for it. It IS no doubt a kind of idolatry which it would 
be a sm to destroy. For a flag represents an ideal. The 
unfurling of the Union Jack evokes in the English breast 
senuments whose strength it is difficult to measure. The 
Stars and Stripes mean a world to the Americans. The 
Star and the Crescent will call forth the best bravery in» 
Islam. 

It will be necessary for us Indians — Hindus, Mahome- 
dans, Christians, Jews, Parsis, and all others to whom 
India is their home — to recognise a common flag to live 
and to die for. 

Mr. P. Venkayyaof the National College, Masulipatam, 
has for some years placed before the public a suggestive 
booklet describing the flags of the other nations and 
offering designs for an Indian national flag. But, 
whilst I have always admired the persistent zeal with 
which Mr. Venkayya has prosecuted the cause of a 
national flag at every session of the Congress for the past 
four years, he was never able to enthuse me ; and in his 
designs I saw nothing to stir the nation to its depths. It 
was reserved for a Punjabee to make a suggestion 
that at once arrested attention. ^ It was Lala Hansraj 
of Jullunder who, in discussing the possibilities oh 
the spinning wheel, suggested that it should find a 
place on ,our Swaraj flag. I could not help admiring. 
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Ihe originality of the suggestion. At Bezwada I asked 
Mr. Venkayya to give me a design containing a spinning 
wheel on a red (Hindu colour) and green (Muslim colour) 
background. His enthusiastic spirit enabled me to 
possess a flag in three hours. It was a just a little 
late for presentation to the All-India Congress Committee. 

I am glad it was so. ' On maturer consideration I saw 
that the background should represent the other religions 
also. Hindu-Muslim unity is not an exclusive term ; it is 
an inclusive term, symbolic of the unity of all faith 
-domiciled in India. If Hindus and Muslims can tolerate 
each other, they are together bound to tolerate all other 
faiths.^’ The unity is not a menace to the other faiths 
represented in India or to the world. ^ So I suggest that 
the background should be white and green and red. The 
white* portion is intended to represent all other faiths.'^ 

* Mr. Gandhi wrote m Young India of May 18, 1921 — 

Sikh Colour — A friend has just drawn my attention to a resolution 
passed by the Sikh League inviting me to include the Sikh black colour m 
the national flag. These friends forget that all other colours are repre- 
sented on the white strip. We must not be parochial, provincial or clan- 
mish. Hindu and Mussalman colours are specially represented, not so 
much for the numbers they represent, as loi the fact that they have re- 
mained apart for so long and that their mutual distrust has been an effec- 
tual bar against the realization of national aspirations. The Sikhs have 
never had any quarrel with Hindus. And if one has the Sikh colour 
-•separately represented, why not the Parsee, the Christian and the Je^vish 
1 hope the Sikh iLeaguers will see the unpractical nature of their sugges- 
tion.) 

1 have been flooded with letters suggesting changes in the proposed na- 
tional flag. I am unable to publish the voluminous correspondence. There 
is nothing striking m anv of the letters. Some deplore the want of artistic 
beauty about the flag, others would make additions representing Hindu 
and Muhammedan symbols. The critics have missed the central idea. 
We must not have any religious symbols and we must find a clear and 
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The weakest numerically occupy the first place, the 
Islamic colour conies next, the Hindu colour red comes 
last, the idea being that the slrcngi^st nhoold act as a 
shield to the weakest. The white colour moreover re- 
presents purity and peace. Our national flag must mean 
that or nothing And to represent equality of the least of 

permanent rallying object. That is the spinning viheel, according to the 
vast majority who believe with me that we lost our libertj vath the loss 
of the spinning wheel, and ue can only regain it when we have revived the 
spinning wheel and rejected foreign cloth ' 

Again he wrote on August 4, 1921 . — 

The Sikh friends are needlessly agitated over the colours in the pro- 
posed national flag. They want the black colour also to be inserted or the 
ground of their military importance. Apart from the merits, their agita- 
tion has no point, as the flag has not even come before the Ail-India Con- 
gress Committee for discussion or decision. And in view of their objec- 
tion I do not propose to bring it up before the Committee at all, so long as 
I have failed to convince them of the unreasocableness^of the demand On 
the merits, I have not the shadow of a doubt that they should withdraw 
the objection. ^^The vhite includes all other colours. To ask fo* special 
prominence is tantamount to a refusal to merge in the two numerically 
great communities. I would have had only one colour if there been 
no quarrel between Hindus and Mussalmans.'i The Sikhs never had any 
difference with the Hindus. And their quarrel with tne Mussalmans was 
of the same type as the Hindus. It is a dangerous thing to emphasise our 
differences or distinctions. We must seek for points of contact.^''" Distin- 
guished Mussalman friends on hearing of the Sikh claim advised me to 
adopt a single colour, either white or red . But that too would be inad- 
visable, The two colours, red and green, should be there to perpetuate the 
growing unity. I am aware of the difficulty of Sikh nationalists. The 
Government agents in the Sikh camp are making all kinds of mischievous 
suggestions to breed dissensions.) And they are naturally afraid. The best 
thing is not to worry. If they attempt to set right every grievance manu- 
factured against Hindus or Mussalmans or against the non-co operation 
movement in general, they will find that they will have no platform to 
stand upon. Whether they are few or many, Sikh' nationalists must 
know their own mmd and stand unmoved by anything said by their de-- 
tractors. 
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us with the best, an equal part is assigned to ail the three 
colours in the design. 

But India as a nation can live and die only 
for the spinning wheel. Every woman will tell the curious 
that With the disappearance of the spinning wheel, vani- 
shed India’s happiness and prosperity. The womanhood 
and the masses of India have been awakened as never 
before at the call of the spinning wheel. The masses re- 
cognise in it the giver of life. The women regard it as the 
protector of their chastity. Every widow I have met has 
recognised in the wheel a dear forgotten friend. Its resto- 
ration alone can fill the millions of hungry mouths. No 
industrial development schemes can solve the problem of 
the growing poverty of the peasantry of India covering 
a vast surface, 1900 miles long and 1500 broad. India is 
not a small island, it is a big continent which cannot be 
converted like England into an industrial country. And we 
must resolutely set our face against any scheme of exploit- 
ation of the world.; Oar onh' hope must centre upon 
utilising the wasted hours of the nation, for adding to the 
wealth of the country, by converting cotton into cloth in 
our cottages. The spinning wheel is, therefore, as much a 
necessity of Indian life as air and water. 

Moreover, the Muslims swear by il just as much as the 
Hindus. As a matter of fact, the former are taking to it 
more readily than the Hindus. For the Muslim woman 
is furdanashin and she can now add a few j)aisa8 to the 
poor resources that her husband brings to the family. 
The spinning wheel, therefore, is the most natural, as it 
is the most important, common factor of national life. 
Through it we inform the whole world that we are 
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determined, so far as onr food and clothing are concern- 
ed, to be totally independent of the rest of it. Those who 
believe with me will Imake haste to introduce the spin- 
ning wheel m their home and possess a national flag of the 
design suggested by me. 

It follows that the flag must be made of hhaddar, for 
it is through course cloth alone that we can me India 
independent of foreign markets for her cloth. I would 
advise all religious organisations, if they agree with my 
argument, to weave into their religious flags, as for inst- 
ance the Khilafat, a miniature National Flag in the upper 
left-hand corner. The regulation size of the Fag should 
contain the drawing of a full-sized spinning wheel. 


THREE NATIONAL CRIES 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{September 8, 1920.) 

During the Madras four, at Bezwada, I had occasion to 
remark upon the national cries and I suggested that it 
would be better to have cries about ideals than men, I 
asked the audience to replace Mahatma Gandhiki Jai 
and Mahomed Ali-Shaukat Alihi Jai by Hindu^Mussal- 
manki Jai. Brother Shaukat Ali, who followed, positive- 
ly laid down the law. In spite of the Hmdu-Mushm 
unity, he had observed that, if Hindus shouted Bande 
Mataram, the Muslims rang out with Allaho Aklar and 
vice versa. This, he rightly said, jarred on the ear and 
still showed that the people did not act with one mind. 
'^There should be therefore only three cries recognised, 
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Allaho Ahhar to be joyously sung out by Hindus and 
Muslims showing that God alone was great and no other. 
The second should be Bande Mataram (Hail Motherland) 
or Bharat Matahi Jai (Victroy to Mother Hind). The 
third should be llindu'-ilu'^Ralmanhi Jai, without which 
there was no victory for India, and no true demonstra- 
tion of the greatness of God. I do wish that the news- 
papers and public men would take up the Maulana’s sug- 
gestion and lead the people only to use the three cries. 
They are full of meaning. The first is a prayer and a 
confession of our littleness and therefore a sign of humi- 
lity. It IS a cry in which all Hindus and Muslims should 
join in reverence and prayerfulness. Hindus may not 
fight shy of Arabic words, when their meaning is not only 
totally inoffensive but even ennobling. God is no respec- 
ter of any particular tongue. Bande Mataram, apart 
from its wonderful associations, expresses the one national 
wish — the rise of India to her full height. And I should 
prefer Bande Mataram to Bharat Matahi Jai, as it would 
be a graceful recognition of the intellectual and emotional 
superiority of Bengal. Since India can be nothing with- 
out the union of the Hindu and the Muslim heart, Eindu- 
Mussalmanhi Jai is a cry which we may never forget. 

There should be no discordance in these cries. Im- 
mediately some one has taken up any of the three eries, 
the rest should take it up and not attempt to yell out 
their favourite. Those who do not wish to join may 
refrain, but they should consider it a breach of etiquette 
to interpolate their own when a cry has already been 
raised. It would be better too always to follow out the 
three cries in the order given above. Nor should cries be 
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incessantly shouted. One often hears an incessant yell 
when a popular leader is passing through a station. I 
doubt if this incessant noise does Ihe shghiesi good iothe 
nation except to provide an indifferent exercise for one’s 
lungs. Moreover, it is necessary to think of our hero’s 
nerves and time. It is a national waste to keep him 
occupied in gazing at a crowd and hearing a cry in his 
praise or any other for full thirty minutes. We must 
cultivate the sense of proportion. 


viii. Untouchability 
THE SIN OF UNTOUCHABILITY 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{January 19 9 1921.) 

It IS worthy of note that the Subjeccs Coinuiiitee ac- 
cepted without any opposition the clause regaiding the 
sin of untouchability. It is well that the Ndtional Assem- 
bly passed the resolution stating that the removal of this 
blot on Hinduism was necessary for the attainment of 
Swaraj. The Devil succeeds only by receiving help from 
his fellows. He always takes advantage of the weakest 
spots in our natures in order to gam mastery over us. 
Even so does the Government letain its control over us 
through our weaknesses or vices. And if we 'would 
render ourselves proof against it machinations, we must 
remove our weaknesses. It is for that rea-^^or) I have 
called non-co-operation a process of purification. As 
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soon as that process is completed, this government must 
fall to pieces for want of the necessary environment, just 
as mosquitos cease to haunt a place whose cess-pools are 
filled up and dried. 

Has not a just Nemesis overtaken us for the crime of 
untouchability ^ Have we not reaped as we have sown ? 
Have we not practised Dyerism and O’Dwyensm on our 
owm kith and km ^ We have segregated the * pariah’ 
and "we are m turn segregated in the British Colonies. 
We deny him the use of public wells ; we throw the 
leavings of our plates at him. His very shadow pollutes 
us. Indeed there is no charge that the * pariah ’ cannot 
fling m our faces and which we do not fling m- the faces 
of Englishmen, 

How IS this blot on Hinduism to be removed ^ *Do 
unto others as your would that others should do unto 
you.’ I have often told English officials that, if they are 
friends and servants of India, they should come down 
from their pedestal, cea^e to be patrons, demonstrate by 
their loving deeds that they are in every respect our 
friends, and believe us to be equals in the same sense they 
believe fellow Englishmen to be their equals. After the 
experiences of the Punjab and the Khilafat, I have gone 
a step further and asked them to repent and to change 
their hearts. Even so is it necessary for us Hindus to 
repent of the wrong we have done, to alter our behaviour 
towards those whom we have * suppressed’ by a system 
as devilish"^ as we believe the English system of the 

^ Writing in Young India of September 29, 1921, Mr. Gandhi said — 

Tlie PanciiailiaS — Nowhere is the ** untouchable” so cruelly treated ai 
in this Madras presidency. His very shadow defiles the Brahman. He* 
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Governtnent of India to be. We must not throw a few 
miserable schools at them, we must not adopt the air of 
superiority towards them. We must treat them as our 
blood brothers as they are m fact. We must return to 
them the inheritance of which we have robbed them. 
And this must not be the act of a few Enghsh-knowing 
reformers merely, but it must be a conscious voluntary 
effort on the part of the masses. We may not wait till 
eternity for this much belated reformation. We must 
aim at bringing it about within this year of grace, proba- 
tion, prepartion, and tapasya. It is a reform not to 
follow Swaraj but to precede it. 

may not even pass through Brahman streets. Non- Brahmans treat him 
no better. And between the two, the Panchama as he is called in these 
parts IS ground to atoms. And yet Madras is a land of mighty temples 
and religious devotion. The people with their big tilak marks, their long 
locks and their bare clean bodies look like Rishis. But their religion seem 
almost to be exhausted in these outward observances It is difficult to 
understand this Dyerism towards the most industrious and useful citizens 
in a land that has produced Shankara and Ramanuja. And in spite of the 
satanic treatment of our own kith and kin in this part of India, I retain 
my faith in these Southern people, I have told them at all their huge 
meetings in no uncertain terms, thatuhere can be no Swaraj without the 
removal of the curse from our midstx I have told them that our being 
treated as social lepers in practically me whole world is due to our having 
treated a fifth of our own race as such Non-oo-operation is a plea for a 
change of heart, not merely in the English but equally m ourselves. Indeed 
I expect the change first in us and then as a matter of course in the 
English. A nation that can throw away an age-long curse in a year, a 
nation that can shed the drink habit as we shed our garments, a nation 
that can return to its original industry and suddenly utilise its spare hours 
to manufacture sixty crores worth of cloth during a single year is a trans- 
formed nation. Its transformation must react upon the world It must 
constitute even for the scoffer a convincing demonstration of God's exis- 
tence and grace, and so I say, that if India can become transformed in il^is 
wise, no power on earth can deny India’s right to establish Swaraj* ^^In 
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Untouchability is not a sanction of religion, it is a 
device of Satan. The devil has always quoted scriptures. 
But scriptures cannot transcend reason and truth. They 
are intended to purify reason and illuminate truth. I am* 
not going to burn a spotless horse because the Vedas are 
reported to have advised, tolerated, or sanctioned the 
sacrifice. For me the Vedas are divine and unwritten. 

‘ The letter killeth ’. It is the spirit that giveth the light. 
And the spirit of the Vedas is purity, truth, innocence, 
chastity, humility, simplicity, forgiveness, godliness, and 
all that makes a man or woman noble and brave. ^ There 
is neither nobility nor bravery in treating the great and 
uncomplaining scavengers of the nation as worse than 
dogs to be despised and spat upon. Would that God 
gave us the strength and the wisdom to become voluntary 
scavengers of the nation as the suppressed classes are 

spite of all the clouds that are thickening on the Indian horizon, I make 
bold to prophesy that the moment India has repented of her treatment of 
the * untouchables’ and has boycotted foreign cloth, that moment India 
will be hailed, by the very English officials who seem to have hardened 
tbeir hearts, as a free and a brave nation. And because, I believe that if 
Hindus will, It IS possible for them to enfranchise the so-called Panehamas 
and extend to them the same rights that they claim for themselves, and it 
is possible for India, if she wills, to manufacture all the cloth she needs 
even as she cooks all the food she eats I therefore also believe that 
Swaraj is attainable this year. The transformation cannot take place by 
any elaborately planned mechanical action. But it can take place if God’s- 
grace is with us. Who can deny that God is working a wonderful change 
in the hearts of every one of us ? Any way it is the duty of every Congress 
worker everywhere to befriend the untouchable brother, and to plead with 
the un-Hindu Hindus, that Hinduism of the Vedas, the Upanishads, 
Hinduism of the Bhagavad Gita and of Shankara and Ramanuja cor tains* 
no warrant for treating a single human being, no matter how fallen, as an 
untouchable. Let every Congressman plead in the gentlest manner pos- 
sible with orthodoxy, that the bar sinister is the very negation of Ahimsa.. 
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forced to be. There are Augean stables enough and to 
spare for us to clean. 

‘ deprb:ssed ’ classes 

By M. K. Gandhi 
{October 37, 1930,) 

Vivekananda used to call the Panchamas ‘suppressed 
•classes.* There is no doubt that Vivekananda's is a more 
accurate adjective. We have suppressed them and have 
consequentl}^ become ourselves depressed. That we have 
become the sPanahs ot the Empire’ is, m Gokhale’s 
language, the retributive justice meted out to us by a just 
Gody A correspondent indignantly asks me in a pathetic 
letter reproduced elsewhere, ^ what I am doing for them. 

* The following is the letter referred to — 

Satyagraha and the Depressed Classes : — Now that the most advanced 
and vociferous section of the politioally-minded classes have adopted non- 
co-operation (nominally, at any rate) under your leadership, the masses of 
the population known in this part of India as the backward and the de- 
pressed classes are filled with hope and are resolved by some such method 
to get the age-long, nay, immemorial social disabilities under which they 
still suffer, and compared with which the Punjab tragedy itself was but a 
passing evil, removed as soon as possible I am writing this letter to you 
in order to sound your opinion on this matter and. if possible, to be 
favoured with your advice. One would have thought that you j^ourself 
would, one of these days, start such a campaign for the removal of certain 
indigenous social injustices which are some centuries older than any 
British injustice, and it goes without saying that you are the person best 
fitted to lead such a movement. But for some wonderful reason known 
only to yourself you have started it at the wrong end for the righting of 
certain political wrongs of yesterday. But that is a matter which con- 
cerns only your own conscience. What will your advice to us be ’ There 
lis a growing volume of opinion among the Panchamas and Thiyyas, for 
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I have given the letter with the correspondent’s own 
heading. Should not we, the Hindus, wash our blood- 
stained hands before we ask the English to wash theirs ? 
This is a proper question seasonably put. And if a 
member of a slave nation could deliver the suppressed 
classes from their slavery without freemg myself from 
my own, I would do so to-day. But it is an impossible 
task. A slave has not the freedom even to do the right 
thing. It IS right for me to prohibit the importation 
of foreign goods, but I have no power to bring it 
about. It was right for Maulana Mahomed Ah to go to 
Turkey and to tell the Turks personally that India was 
with them m their righteous struggle. He was not free 
to do so. If I had a truly national legislature, I would 
answer Hindu insolence by erecting special and better 
wells for the exclusive use of suppressed classes and by 
erecting better and more numerous schools for them, so 
that there would be not a single member of the suppress- 
ed classes left without a school to teach their children. 
But I must wait for that better day. 

Meanwhile, are the depressed classes to be left to 


instance, to resort to direct action (with strict regard to Satya and 
Ahimsa) against such diabolical practices as distance pollution, the denial 
of the right of entr)' into certain public roads, the refusal of equal educa- 
tional opportunities such as free access to all state-aided schools and the 
forcible shutting up of public wells, public tanks and (sometimes) public 
taps so far as these poor people who count a few millions are concerned. 

I have talked this matter over with some of the leading men of the com- 
munity and they are anxious to know your views on this subject. That is 
why I am writing this letter. Is it not incumbent on us to ensure such 
rudimentary rights of humanity to all our fellow countrymen by Satya- 
graha before we set out to wm the elementary rights of British citizenship 
£ or ourselves by the same method ^ 
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their own resources ? Nothing of the sort. In my own 
humble manner I have done and am doing all I can for 
Panchama brothers. 

There are three courses open to these down-trodden 
members of the nation. For their impatience they may 
call in the assistance of the slave owning Government. 
They will get it, but they will fall fiom the frying pan 
into the fire. To-day they are slaves of slaves. By 
seeking Government aid, they will be used for suppress- 
ing their kith and km/^ Instead of being sinned against 
they will themselves be the sinners. The Mussulmans 
tried it and failed. They found that they were worse off 
than before. The Sikhs did it unwittingly and failed. 
To-day there is no more discontented comrriunity in India 
than the Sikhs.^ Government aid is, therefore, no solution. 
/ The second is rejection of Hinduism and wholesale 
conversion to Islam or Christianity. And if a change of 
religion could be justified for worldly betterment, I 
would advise it without hesitation. But religion is a 
matter of the heart. No physical inconvenience can 
warrant abandonment of one’s own religion. If the 
inhuman treatment of the Panchamas were a part of 
Hinduism, its rejection would be a paramount duty both 
for them and for those like me who would not make a 
fetish even of religion and condone every evil in its 
sacred name. But I believe that untouchability is no 
part of Hinduism. It is rather its excrescence to be 
removed by every effort. And there is quite an army of 
Hindu reformers who have set their heart upon ridding 
Hinduism of this blot. ' Conversion, therefore, I hold, is 
no remedy whatsover.’ 
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Then there remains, finally, self-help and self-depend- 
ence, with such aid as the non-Panchama Hindus will 
render of their own motion, not as a matter of patronage 
but as a matter of duty. And herein comes the use of 
non-co-operation. I would favour well-regulated non- 
co-operation for this acknowledged evil. But non-co^ 
operation means independence of outside help ; it means 
effort from within. It would not be non-co-operation 
to insist on visiting prohibited areas. That may be 
civil disobedience if it is peacefully carried out. But I 
have found to my cost that civil disobedience requires 
far greater preliminary training and self-control. All can 
non-co-operate, but few only can offer civil disobedience. 
Therefore, by way of protest against Hinduism, the 
Panchamas can certainly stop all contact and connection 
with the other Hindus so long as the special grievances 
are maintained. But this means organised intelligent 
effort. And so far as 1 can see, there is no leader among 
the Panchamas who can lead them to victory through 
non-co-operation. 

The better way therefore, perhaps, is for the Pancha- 
mas heartily to join the great national movement that is 
now going on for throwing off the slavery of the pre- 
sent Government. It is easy enough for the Panchama 
friends to see that non-co-operation against this evii 
Government pre-supposes co-operation between the 
different sections forming the Indian nation. ^ The Hindus 

* In reply to a correspondent, Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India oi 
December 29, 1920 : — ^Non-co-operation against the Government means 
co-operation among the governed, and if Hindus do not remove the sm of 
nntouchabiiity, there will be no Swaraj whether m one year or in one 
2-0 
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must realise that, if they wish to offer successful noo-co- 
operation against the Government, they must make 
common cau^e with the Panchamas, even as they have 
made common cause with the Mnssalmans. Non-co-opera- 
tion when it is free from violence is essential Ily a 
movement of intensive self-punfication. That process 
has commenced and whether the Panchamas deliberately 
take part in it or not, the rest of the Hindus dare not 
neglect them without hampering their own progress. 
Hence though the Panchama problem is as dear to me 
as life itself, I rest satisfied with the exclusive attention 
to national non-co-operation. I feel sure that the 
greater includes the less 

hundred >ears If I mvite the depressed classes to join the movement of 
non-co-operation, I do so because I want them to realise their strength 
Swaraj is as unattainable without the removal of the sin of untouohability 
as it IS without Hmdu-Muslim unity. 

* Continuing the controversy inYoung India of November 17, 1920, the 
correspondent, Mr S. M. Michael, wrote : — 

In commenting on my letter m your leading article of the 27th October, 
you have virtually admitted my principal contention that “ we Hindus 
should wash our own blood stained hands before we ask the English to 
wash theirs,'’ to borrow your own powerful phraseology. But are you not 
p raotically asking the English to do so^ You admit that mine is “ a 
proper question seasonably put.’ Does it not strike you, then, that the 
present political movement which you have started is, to say the least, a 
bit premature ^ I distinctly remember to have read in one of your 
speeches “in the early days of your work here, that if only we Indians 
remove our internal evils and social handicaps, Self-government will come 
to us without our seeking or asking for it. I am profoundly sorry that 
you have changed your opinion since then. I regard it as nothing short 
of a national calamity But I pray you not to misunderstand those of us 
■who still hold the same view. It is because they still sincerely hold this 
view that the suppressed millions and the non-Brahmms of Madras and 
the Deccan, who represent the masses of the people in these parts, have 
so resolutely set their faces against your political non-co-operation move- 



MR. GANDHI & THE SUPPRESSED CLASSES 
A Chapter of Autobiography 
{April P7, 1921.) 

Mr. Gandhi presided at the Suppressed Classes Confer- 
ence held at Ahmedabad on the 14th and 15th instant 
Thare was a large attendance of ladies and gentlemen 
from the town, though the number of the untouchables 
was much less than expected, a rumour having spread in 
the town that Government would arrest those of them 
who attended. 

Mr. Gandhi regretted in the beginning this small atten- 
dance, and said that, incidents as the present, took away 
what little faith he had in conferences as an effective 
agency of social reform. If therefore he occupied the 


ment which, in their judgment, is like putting the cart before the horse 
They fervently believe that on the whole the British Raj is the best for 
time being, and that even if you succeed in establishing Indian independence 
to-morrow, it will be lost in no time to the Afghans or the Japanese, if it 
IS not wrecked and broken to pieces on the rock of caste as it has been 
more than once in our long and chequered history. They, therefore, 
intend to make democracy safe for India before India achieves democracy 
— safe from mlernal enemies as well as external foes That is why they, 
while thanking you for inviting them to join your movement, will thank 
you still more if you give it up and join them in their noble endeavours of 
making India a fit and lasting home for democracy. Phrases as “ slaves of 
slaves,” and ” the greater includes the less” are, no doubt, admirable 
dialectics which might conceivably deceive the shallow, superficial reader, 
but they sound hollow m the ears of all practical minded folk. Is it too 
much to hope you will see your ” error of judgment” yet and turn your 
attention, to the task of social amelioration which, to quote from your old 
speeches, is the surest and the best way of winning Swaraj for India. 

Replying to the above, Mr. Gandhi wrote * — I gladly publish this reply. 
Evidently Mr Michasl is not a regular or careful student of Young India. 
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audience shorter than they expected, it would be because 
his remarks would not reach all he meant to address and 
not because his enthusiasm for the work was in any 
way damped. He was also thankful for the fact that the 
conference had brought him the pleasure of meeting 
friends on the same platform — it was not usual for him 
nowadays to meet — friends, co-operation with whom used 
to be a pleasure and privilege, but from whom the present 
conditions had unfortunately cut him off. It was happy, 
however, that on the question of untouchability he was in 
the same boat as they. 

Coming to the subject he said: — I do not know how I 
am to convince those who oppose the reform, of the 
wrong position they have taken. How am I to plead with 
those who regard any contact with the members of the 
suppressed community as entailing defilement and of 

If he were he should have known that non-co-operation is a process of 
purification. He will find when Swaraj is established by the method of 
non-co-operation, that there will be no Pariah or non-Brahmin problem 
left to be solved I adhere to my statement that amelioration of radical 
social evils meant an attainment of Swaraj, but I did not then realise that 
the British Government was the greatest of all the social evils with which 
society was cursed. This Government must therefore perish if it does 
not repent, as surely as Hinduism must perish if it does not purge itself of 
the blot ou Itself m the shape of untouchability. My difference with Mr 
Michml IS of the same type as with the Hindus who do not see the satamc 
character of untouchability. Mr. Michael does not see in the present 
system of Government the growing degradation of the nation to which he 
belongs It may therefore be right for him to tolerate the British Govern- 
ment. It IS sinful for me to do so in its present state. And I am now 
engaged m employing the same remedy againt the present system of 
Government, as I have applied against the system of untouchability in 
Hinduism. Mr. Michml has strayed from his subject m talking of the 
Afghan invasion. He would forgive me if, instead of answering this new 
objection, I refer him to the pages of this journal. 
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which they cannot be cleansed without necessary ablutions, 
and who thus regard omxssion to perform the ablutions 
.a sin ? I can only place before them my innermost con- 
viction=:. 

. I regard imtouchability as the greatest blot of Hinduism, 
This idea was not brought home to me by my bitter 
experiences during the S African struggle. It is not due 
to the fact that I was once an agnostic. It is equally 
wrong to think, as some people do, that I have taken my 
views from my study of Christian religious literature. 
'These views date as far back as the time when I was 
neither enamoured of, nor was acquainted with, the Bible 
or the followers of the Bible. 

' I was hardly yet twelve when this idea had dawned 
on me. A scavenger named Uka, an untouchable, used 
to attend our house for cleaning latrines. Often I would 
ask my mother why it was wrong to touch him, why I 
was forbidden to touch him. If I accidently touched Uka, I 
was asked to perform the ablutions, and though I naturally 
obeyed, it was not without smilingly protesting that un- 
touchability was not sanctioned by religion, that it was 
impossible that it should be so. I was a very dutiful and 
obedient child and so far as it was consistent with res- 
pect for parents. I often had tussels with them on this 
matter. I told my mother that she was entirely wrong in 
considering physical contact with Uka as sinful. 

While at school I would often happen to touch the 

untouchables”, and as I never would conceal the fact 
from my parents, my mother would tell me that the 
shortest cut to purification after the unholy touch was to 
cancel the touch by touching any Mussulman passing by. 
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And simply out of reverence and regard for my mother I 
often did so, but never did so believing it to be a religious 
obligation. After some time we shifted to Porebandar, 
where I made my first acquaintance with SanJ^rii. I 
was not yet put to an English school, and my brother 
and I were placed in charge of a Brahmin, who taught 
ns Ram Eahsha and Vishnu Punjar. The texts ^‘jale 
Vishnuh'' sthale Vishmth^^ (fh<=’r^‘ is the Lord (present)' 
in water, there is the Lord (present) in earth), have never 
gone out of my memory. A motherly old dame used to 
live close by. Now it happened that I was veiy timid 
then, and would conjure up ghosts and goblins whenever 
the lights went out, and it was dark. The old iiiOther, 
to disicibuse me of fears, Suggested that I should matter 
the Ramrahsha texts whenever I was afraid, and all evil 
spirits would fly away. Thit? I did and, as I thought, 
with good effect. I could never believe then that there 
was any text in the Ramrahsha pointing to the contact of 
the ‘ untouchables’ as a sm. I did not understand its 
meaning then, or understood it very miperfecily. But I 
was confident that Ramrakhshat which couid destroy 
all fear of ghosts, could not be countenancing any such 
thing as fear of contact with the * untouchables’. 

The Bamayana used to be regularly read m our 
family. A Brahmin called Ladha Maharaj used to read 
it. Pie was stricken with leprosy, and he was confident 
that a regular reading of the Bamayana would cure him 
of leprosy, and indeed, he was cured of it. How can- 
the Bamayana,"' I thought to myself, «nn which one who is 
regarded nowadays as an ‘untouchable’, took Rama across 
the Ganges in his boat, countenance the idea of any 
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human beings being ‘ untouchables ’ on the ground that 
they were polluted souls ? ” The fact that we addressed 
God as the ‘ purifier of the polluted ’ and by similar 
appellations, shows that it is a sin to regard any one born 
m Hinduism as polluted or untouchable — that it is Sata- 
nic to do so. I have hence been nev^er tired of repeating 
that it IS a great sin. I do not pretend that this thing 
had crystallised as a conviction in me at the age of twelve, 
but I do say that I did then regard untouchability as a 
sin, I narrate this story for the information of the 
Vaishnavas and orthodox Hindus. 

I have always claimed to be a Sanatani Hindu. It 
IS not that I am quite innocent of the scriptures. I am 
not a profound scholar of Sanskrit. I have read the 
Vedas and the Upanishads only m translations. Natu- 
rally therefore mine is not a scholarly study of them. 
My knowledge of them is xU no way profound, bu^ I have 
studied them as I should do as a Hindu and I to have 
grasptd their true spirit. By the time I had reached 
the age of 21, I had studied other religions 

There was a time when I was wavering between 
Hinduism and Christianity. When I recovered ray 
balance of mind, I felt that to me salvation was possible 
only through the Hindu religion and my faith m Hinduism 
grew deeper and more enlightened. 

But even then I believed that untouchability was no 
part of Hinduism ; and, that if it was, such Hinduism 
was not for me. 

Tr ue ITindoism does not regard untouchability as a 
sin, I do not want to enter into any controversy regard- 
ing the interpretation of the shastras. It miglit be diffi- 
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cult for me to establish my point by quoting authorities 
from the Bhagwat or Manu Smriti. But I claim to have 
understood the spirit of Hinduism. Hinduism has sinned 
in giving .'anclion to untouchability. It has degraded us, 
made us the pariahs of the Empire. Even the Mussal- 
mans caught the sinful contagion from us, and in S. Africa, 
in E. Africa and in Canada the Mussulmans no less than 
Hindus came to be regarded as pariahs. All this evil has 
resulted from the sin of untouchability. 

I may here recall my proposition, which is this : So 
Iteg as the Hindus wilfully regard untouchability as part 
of then religion, so long as the mass of Hindus consider 
it a sin to touch a sectipn of their brethren, Swaraj is 
impossible of attainment. Yudhishthira would not enter 
heaven without his dog. How can, then, the descendants 
of that Yudhishthira expect to obtain Swaraj without the 
untouchables ? What crimes, for which we condemn the 
Government as satanic, have not we been guilty of 
towards our untouchable brethren ? 

We are guilty of having suppressed our brethren ; we 
make them crawl on their bellies ; we have made them 
rub their noses on the ground ; with eyes red with rage, 
we push them out of railway compartments — what more 
than this has British rule done ? } What charge, that 
we bring against Dyer and O’Dwycr, may not others, 
and even our own people, lay at our doors ? We ought 
to purge ourselves of this pollution. It is idle to talk of 
Swaraj so long as we do not protect the weak and the 
helpless, or so long as it is possible for a single Swarajist to 
injure the feelings of any individual. Swaraj means that 
not a single Hindu or Muslim shall for a moment arro* 
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jgantly think that he can crush with impunity meek 
Hindus or Muslims. Unless this condition is fulfilled we 
will gain Swaraj only to lose it the next moment We 
are no butler t!:an the brutes until we have purged our- 
selves of the sms we have committed against our weaker 
brethren. 

But I have faith in me still. In the course of my 
peregrinations m India I have realised that the spirit of 
kindness of vvhich the Poet Tulsidas sings so eloquently, 
which forms the corner-stone of the Jain and Vaishnava 
religions, which is the quintessence of the Bhagavat and 
which every verse of the Gita is saturated with — this 
kindness* thic love, this charity, is slowly but steadily 
gaining ground in the hearts of the masses of this country. 

Many a fracas between Hindus and Mussalmans is still 
heard of. There are still many of these who do not scru- 
,ple to wrong one another. But as to the net result, I feel 
that kindness and charity have increased. The Hindus and 
Mahoramedans have become God-fearing. We have 
shaken ourselves free from the hypnotism of law courts 
and Government schools, and no longer labour under 
many an other hallucination, 3^' 1 have also realized that 
those whom we regard as illiterate and ignorant are the 
very people who deserve to be called educated. They are 
more cultured than we, their lives are more righteous 
than ours. A little study of the present day mentality of 
the people will show that according, to the popular 
-conception, Swaraj is synonymous with Bam Baj — the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Righteousness on earth. 

If it can bring any comfort to you, my untouchable 
brethren, I would say that your question does not cause 
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so much stir as it used to do formerly. That does not 
mean that I expect you to cease to have misgivings about 
the Hindus. How can they deserve to be not mistrusted 
having wronged you so much ^ Swaini Yivckanand used 
to say that the untouchables were not depressed, they 
were suppressed by the Hindus who in turn had sup- 
pressed themselves by suppressing them) 

I suppose I was at Nellore on the 6th of April. I met 
the untouchables there and I prayed that day as I have 
done to-day. I do want to attain Moksha* I do not 
want to be reborn. But if I have to be reborn, I should 
be born an untouchable, so that I may share their 
sorrows, sufferings, and the affronts levelled at them, in 
order that I may cndca\oar to free myself and them from 
that miserable condition. I, therefore, prayed that if I 
should be born again, I sliould do so not as a Brahmin, 
Kshatnya, Vaishya, or Shudra, but as an AtkhuJia. 

To-day is much more solemn than the sixth. It is 
hallowed by the memory of the massacre of thousands of 
innocents. And I prayed, therefore, also lo-day that if I 
should die with any of my desires unfrucuned, with my 
service of the “untouchables unfinished, with my Hinduism 
unfulfilled, I may be born again amongst the untouch- 
ables to bring my Hinduism to its fulfilment. 

love scavengering. In my Ashram, an eighteen year 
old Brahmin lad is doing the scavenger’s work in order to 
teach the Ashram scavenger cleanliness. The lad is no 
reformer. He was born and bred in orthodoxy. He is a 
regular reader of the Gita and faithfully performs San- 
dhyaMndana. His pronunciation of Sanskrit verses is more 
faultless than mine. When he conducts the pra^^r, his 
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soft sweet melodies melt one into love. But he felt that 
his accomplishments were incomplete until he had become 
also a perfect sweeper, and that, if he wanted the Ashram 
sweeper to do his work well, he must do it himself and 
set an example. 

You should realize that you are cleaning Hindu society. 
You have therefore to purify your lives. You should 
cultivate the habits of cleanliness, so that no one may 
point his finger at you. Use alkali ash or earth, if you 
cannot afford to use soap, to keep yourselves clean. Some 
of you are given to drinking and gambling which you 
must get nd of. You will point your finger at the 
Brahmins and say even they are given to these vices. But 
they are not looked upon as polluted, and you arc. You 
must not ask the Hindus to emancipate you as a matter 
of favour, Hindus must do so, if they want, in then own 
interests. You should, therefore, make them fed ashamed 
by your own purity and cleanliness. I beheve that we 
shall have purified ourselves Within the next five months. 
If my expectations are not fulfilled, I will think that, 
although my proposition was fundamentally correct, yet I 
was wrong in my caculation ; and I will again say that I 
had erred m my calculation. 

You claim to be Hindus; you read the Bhagavat; if, 
therefore, the Hindus oppress you, then you should under- 
stand that the fault does not he in the Hindu religion but 
in those who profess it. In order to emancipate yourselves 
you shall have to purify yourselves. You shall have tO' 
get rid of evil habits like drinking. 

If yon want to amdiorate your condition, if you want 
to obtain Swaraj, you should be self-reliant. I was told in 
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Bombay that some of you are opposed to N. C. O. and 
believe that salvation is only possible through the British 
Government, Let me tell you that you will never be able 
to obtain redress by discarding Hindu religion and court- 
ing the favour of a third party. Your emancipation lies 
in your own hands, 

I have come m contact with the untouchables all over 
the country ; and I have observed that immense possibilities 
lie latent in them of which neither they nor the rest of 
the Hindus seem to be aware. Their intellect is of virginal 
purity, 1 ask you to learn spinning and weaving, and if 
you take them up as a profession, you will keep poverty 
from your doors. As regards your attitude towards the 
hhangis, I will repeat what I said at Godhra. I cannot 
understand why you should yourselves countenance the 
distinction between Dheds and Bhangis* There is no 
difference between them. Even in normal times their 
occupation is as honourable as that of lawyers or Govern- 
ment servants. 

You should now cease to accept leavings from plates 
however clean they may be represented to be. Receive 
grain only — good, sound grain, not rotton grain, and that 
too only if it is courteously offered.^ If you are able to do 
all I have asked you to do, you will secure your emanci- 
pation, not m four or five months, but in so many days. 

** Two of the strongest desires that keep me in flesh 
and bone are the emancipation of the untouchables and 
the protection of the cow. When these two desires are 
fulfilled, there is Swaraj, and therein lies my own 
Mohsha, May God give you strength to work out your 
salvation* i 



MORE DIFFICULTIES 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{November 24, 1920,) 

The resolution of the Senate of the Gujarat National 
University ^ in regard to Mr. Andrews’ question about 
the admission of children of the ‘ depressed’ classes to^ 
the schools affiliated to that University is reported to 
have raised a flutter m Ahmedabad. Not only has the 
flutter given satisfaction to a Times of India correspon- 
dent, but the occasion has led to the discovery by him of 
another defect in the constitution of the Senate in that it 
does not contain a single Muslim member. The discovery, 
however, I may inform the reader, is no proof of the 
want of national character of the University. The Hindu- 
Muslim unity is no mere lip expression. It requires no 
artificial proofs. The simple reason why there is no 
Mussulman representative on the Senate is that no higher 
educated Mussulman, able to give his time, has been found 
to take sufficient interest in the national education move- 
ment. I merely refer to this matter to show that we 
must reckon with attempts to discredit the movement 
even by misinterpretation of motives. That is a diffi- 
culty from without and easier to deal with. 

The ‘ depressed’ classes difficulty is internal and there- 
fore far more serious, because it may give rise to a split 

“^Mr. Andrews wrote to Young India of Nov. 3,1920, asking 
whether all the national schools and colleges were open to the depressed 
classes. His letter was referred to the Senate of the Gujarat National 
University which passed a resolution to the effect that, in accordance with 
the constitution of the Senate, no institution that specially excluded the 
depressed classes could be affiliated. 
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and weaken the cause — no cause can survive internal 
difficulties if they are indefinitely multiplied. Yet there 
can be no surrender in the matter of principles for the 
avoidance of splits. You cannot promote a cause when 
you are undermining it by surrendering its vital parts. 
The ‘ depressed’ classes problem is a vital part of the 
cause. Swaraj is as inconceivable without full re- 
paration to the ^ depressed’ classes as it is impossible 
without real Hindu-Muslim unity. In my opinion we 
have become ‘ pariahs of the Empire’ because we have 
created ‘pariahs’ in our midst. The slave owner is 
always more hurt than the slave. We shall be unfit to 
gam Swaraj so long as we would keep in bondage a fifth 
of the population of Hindustan. Have we not made the 
‘ pariah’ crawl on his belly ^ Hav^e we not segregated 
him ? And if it is religion so to treat the ‘ pariah’, it is 
the religion of the white race to segregate us. And if it is 
no argument for the white races to say that we are satis- 
fied with the badge of our inferiority, it is less for us to 
say that the ‘ pariah’ is satisfied with his. Our slavery 
is complete when we begin to hug it. 

The Gujarat Senate therefore counted the cost when it 
refused to bend before the storm. This non-co-operation 
is a process of self-purification. We may not cling to 
putrid customs and claim the pure boon of Swaraj, 
Untouchability, I hold, is a custom, not an integral part of 
Hinduism. The world has advanced in thought, though 
it IS still barbarous in action. And no religion can stand 
which IS not based on fundamental truths. Any glorifi- 
cation of error will destroy a religion as surely as 
disregard of a disease is bound to destroy a body. 
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This government of ours is an unscrupulous corpora- 
tion. It has ruled by dividing 'Mussalmans from Hindus. 
It IS quite capable of taking advantage of the internal 
weaknesses of Hinduism. It will set the ^ depressed’ 
classes against the rest of the Hindus, non-Brahmms 
against Brahmins. The Gujarat Senate resolution does 
not end the trouble. It merely points out the difficulty. 
The trouble will end only when the masses and 
classes of Hindus have rid themselves of the sin of iin- 
touchability. A Hindu lover of Swaraj will as assiduously 
work for the amelioration of the lot of the ‘ depressed’ 
classes as he works for Hmdu-Muslim unity. ^ We must 
treat them as our brothers and give them the same rights 
that we claim for ourselves. 


“ Disappearing UntoucUability '—Mr. Gandhi wrote m Young In- 
dia of April 27, 1921 — Of all the sweet experiences during my Gujarat 
tour, none was sweeter than the sympathetic manner in which the 
suppressed” were received by the other Hindus, Everj-where the 
audience has received my remarks on the matter without resentment. At 
Kalol there was to be a meeting of ‘ untouchables’ to be addressed by me. 
I pleaded with the Mahajans that they should permit me to address them 
in the pandal erected foi the general meeting, After some hesitation they 
agreed. I was to have gone to fetch these ‘ outcastes’ from their quarters . 
Their abode was too far from the pandal to enable them to come. I, 
therefore, addressed them near the hospital But I was glad to note that 
many orthodox Hindus, w^ho accompanied me, freely mixed with the men 
and women w'ho had flocked round me from the pariah quarters But the 
height of satisfaction ’'vas reached when m Shisodra, a big village near 
Navsan, there were knowingly admitted to the place reserved for the elite 
of the village, all the many Dheds who were standing at a distance 
from the great meeting which I was addressing As they were admitted, 
not a man or woman moved or protested. Almost every one m the village 
was present at the meeting People from surrounding villages too had 
attended. This deliberate and solemn admission of several hundred men 
and women of the untouchable class to the centre of a great gathering like 



ix. Peace Celebrations 
PEACE CELEBRATIONS 
{November 19, 1919.) 

The question of the Peace Celebrations is one of the 
most hotly discussed of the day. Mr. Gandhi’s letter ^ 
suggesting non-participation until the Khilafat question 
is solved to the satisfaction of our Moslem brethren may 

the above is to me a sure sign of the pure religious character of the move- 
ment. Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel m order to make assurance doubly sure, 
asked those who approved of the step to raise their hands, and quite a 
forest of hands went up. The experiment was repeated in Bardoli before 
an equally large audience and with equally satisfactory results Uutouch- 
ability IS surely disappearing, and with its disappearance the way to 
Swaraj is bocoming safe and easy. 

^ Can We Honestly Beojice — Mr. Gandhi addressed the following 
letter to the Press {Young, India, November 5, 19i9), 

Several friends have enquired what should be the position regarding 
the forthcoming peace celebrations. On the Khilafat day, I know that 
resolutions were passed at some meetings to the effect that the Muham- 
madans could not participate in the ceieberations, if the Khilafat question 
was not satisfactorily settled, as there can be no peace in Indian estimation. 
So long as the great question remains unsolved and the Mahomedan senti- 
ment is in danger of being lacerated and millions of the Mahomedans 
remaining in suspense or grief, it is hardly possible for Hindus, Parsis, 
Christians, Jews and others for whom India is the land of their adoption 
or birth to take part m the forthcoming rejoicings I venture to think 
that His Excellency the Viceroy can, if he will, tell his Majesty’s Ministers 
that Indians can not participate in the celebrations so long as the Khilafat 
question remains unsettled and I do hope that His Majssty’s Ministers 
will recognise the necessity of securing and publishing an honourable 
settlement of the question before asking us to take part in the peace 
celebrations* 

In the course of his presidential address to the All-India Khilafat Con- 
ference at Delhi on November 24, 1919, Mr Gandhi referred to the Peace 
Celebrations as follows : — 
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have stung to fury the Anglo-Indian section of the Press^ 
but there is no doubt that much before Mr. Gandhi’s 
letter to the Press, the question was on the tapis m 
Moslem circles and a large section of the community had 
decided against participation. If there was any doubt as 
to this, it has been cleared by the statements of Dr. 
Ansari and Moulana Hasrat Mohani who were interview- 
ed by some Indian Press representatives. 

The Anglo-Indian Press who, with the probable excep- 
tion of the Times of India, refuse to recognise the 
gravity of the Khilafat question, is naturally fretting and 
fuming at the suggestion of non-participation. But even 
the Pioneer, while in a characteristically Pecksniffian 
spirit rating Mr. Gandhi for robbing the poor and the 
destitute of their peace day gifts of food and raiments, 
recognises the strength of Indian feeling, and shrewdly 
suggests the dropping of what to it is at best a piece of 
belated enthusiasm. The Indian Press is happily unanimous 
regarding the gravity of the Khilafat question and should, 

The Khilafat Conference has come to the decision not to participate 
in the forthcoming peace celebrations. I think that it is a proper decision. 
Peace celebrations can have no meaning for India whilst a vital part of the 
peace, affecting one-fourth of India’s population, remains undeclared. 
Eight crores of Mahomedans are deeply interested in the peace terms affect- 
ing the Khilafat. It is improper to ask them to celebrate peace v/hilst the 
fate of the Khilafat hangs in the balance. To ask India to celebrate peace 
whilst the Khilafat question remains unsettled is like expecting France to 
celebrate peace, pending the settlement of Alsace-Lorraine. That Turkey 
is outside India does not affect the comparison. England is as much a 
Mahomedan and Hindu power, as it is a Christian power, and if India be 
a partner in the Empire, then Mahomedan sentiment deserves as much 
placatinj^ as any other. It would, therefore, be the most seeming thmg 
for His Excellency the Viceroy to postpone the peace celebrations pending 
a satisfactory settlement of the Khilafat question . — Young India, 
December S, 1919% 

2-P 
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one might expect, be unanimously against participation. 
There is however a strange exception and for once 
at least the Anglo-Indian papers have found an oc- 
casion on which to enthuse over the suggestions 
of a prominent Indian paper. The high place 
which the Leader occupies in the Indian Press 
compels us to examine its position at some length. We 
understand and appreciate the Leader's appeal for clear 
thinking m the country and advice to the people that 
they should not follow Mr. Gandhi blindly. Perhaps no 
one feels more strongly than Mr. Gandhi that he should 
not be followed blindly. Let then the people judge and 
decide for themselves. It is curious, however, that the 
same paper, while urging the need for clear thinking, 
should try to mystify people by raising irrelevant issues. 
“One has only to exert his imagination a little/' it says, 
“ to realize what the plight of the British empire and 
along with it of India which is a part of it, would have 
been if Germany had won, to come to the conclusion 
that there is every reason for thankfulness and congratu- 
lation that the crowning victory has been achieved." 
Why, one has not to exercise any imagination at all to 
see that the peace— and peace with victory— has been a 
blessing of the All- Merciful Providence to whom every 
one has to be thankful. Even Lord Morley Vvho was 
opposed to the idea of war and who should be indifferent 
to its result, must be feeling thankful that the British 
nation is free from the agonies of a wicked war. There 
must be many in England whom all that has followed 
peace must not have satisfied, and still they must also be feel- 
ing thankful. However none of them will get drunk over 
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the settlement that the peace has brought with it. It is 
stupid to argue that because they refuse thus to get drunk, 
they desire that the war should have been terminated 
otherwise. The argument of the Leader and those who 
think with it, when cleared of its euphemism, amounts 
to that and nothing more. When of old, kings who were 
brothcrs-m-Iaw to each other fought, the wife of the 
victor king naturally abstained from peace rejoicings as 
it was her brother who was conquered, and she could 
do it without being considered guilty of desiring that 
the result of the fighting should have been otherwise. 
The refusal to participate in the Peace Celebrations is 
nothing but a peaceful protest against the terms of a 
peace that has failed to bring peace to some organs of 
the body politic and therefore to the whole body politic, 
and not a protest against the state of peace itself. 

India wants to grow,” argues the Leader, ‘'India 
wants to prosper and live within the British Empire.” 
We emphatically say, “ Yes” ; but she does not w^nt to 
do so by submissively assenting to a national wrong or 
by pasillanimcusly smothering its feelings of natural 
resentment. It would ill become her, and it would 
ill become the Empire if she were to do so. She 
must show the world that the only self-respecting course 
for her is to refuse to participate in celeberations. 

The third argument, if it may be called an argu- 
ment, is that the people should not follow Mr. Gandhi, 
not because his advice is unsound, but because by so 
doing they would encourage him m what to it appears 
to be a most dangerous career. It thus expresses its 
inght : '' Mr, Gandhi has extended his passive resist- 
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ance movement in a very subtle manner from domes- 
tic politics to international affairs and now the people 
are called upon to extend it to an imperial function 
also. They must cry a halt there.’' We are sorry to 
see that the truth has dawned on the Leader so late. 
Mr. Gandhi, of course, has never disguised his goal. He 
is convinced that without Satyagraha in all affairs — 
domestic, national, international or imperial — there will 
be no real peace, that at any rate India will not be free 
and peaceful unless she adopts and practises Satyagraha. 
He has never pretended to be a politician or a statesman. 
He is fired — we would not hesitate to say possessed — with 
an idea, it can give him no rest, others no rest, unless it 
IS realised, and the faith that it will be realized keeps 
him up. But the scare of Satyagraha has driven the 
paper into statements which it otherwise would not make. 
It exclaims : “ A widespread spirit of protest has been 
raised which he (Mr. Gandhi) is utilizing in various ways.” 
We ask our contemporary to pause and consider if the 
statement is just and fair. It can only proceed from one 
who has chosen to misunderstand Mr. Gandhi. But we 
shall not quarrel with the journal’s views about 
Mr. Gandhi. We may only remind it, if that can lift the 
scare, that the suggestion of non-participation is not one 
of passive resistance or Satyagraha, even as the Sixth of 
April observance was not passive resistance or Satya- 
graha. Non-participation is only the expression of the 
public consciousness that the country has been wronged. 
Participation in the Celebrations with the consciousness 
of the national wrong is nothing short of positive dissimu- 
lation, a thing which least befits a self-respecting country. 



PEACE CELEBRATIONS 
{December 1, 1919.) 

Thus Mr. Natarajan, Editor of the Tndian Social Be- 
former^ Bombay, m a note on the Khilafat question and 
the Peace Celebrations : “ Many persons who have a 
sincere respect for Mr. Gandhi will, we think, be at a loss 
to follow his line of argument leading to the conclusion 
that because the question of the Khilafat has not been 
satisfactorily settled, therefore, it is the duty of Indians, 
Hindus and Mahomedans, to abstain from taking part in 
the Peace Celebrations next month. If this principle were 
to be carried to its logical length, public life would be- 
come impossible. ‘‘ Mr, Natarajan must indeed have a 
curious definition of ‘ public life,’ if he makes this state- 
ment with any seriousness. In fact unless he means by 
^public life’ unquestioning co-operation with Government 
in any and every matter, his statement is opposed to all 
experience. Public life, as is commonly understood, 
should have long been extinct m the West, for, the prin- 
ciple objected to by Mr. Natarajan is there ‘ carried to its 
logical length.’ The fact is a spirit of healthy protest 
underlying the principle is the salt of public life and the 
only circumstance which could make public life im- 
possible is the extinction of that spirit. It would 
appear that Mr, Natarajan himself recognised the 
truth of this on a former occasion when he deplored 
and protested against the strangling of the Bombay 
Chronicle because, besides other reasons, “ it filled an 
important place in the public life of the city and 
country.” We believe he could not have been unmindful,. 
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when he wrote this, of the fact that the most enduring 
contribution of the journal to public life was the energetic 
promotion of movements which were informed by a 
healthy spirit of protest. We can think of no more solid 
contribution to the public life of the country, at the 
present moment, than a reasoning abstention from the 
Peace Celebrations. 

Mr. Natarajan’s facile pen has drawn him into making 
some curious statements. We are to rejoice, he says, 
because the " War is at an end and the reign of Peace has 
resumed its sway’. If we are to rejoice simply for that 
reason, Germany should also boM a hearty national peace 
festival. But we know Mr. Natarajan does not mean that 
For he himself elsewhere asks us co rejoice because of the 
victory which has been vouchbafed to the British Empire,’* 
and we form an integral part thereof. But there lies the rub. 
We form an integral part of the Empire and yet the 
victory is for the Empire minus us. The opponents of 
the Celebrations are, in effect, charged by Mr. Natarajan 
with preferring continuance of War to the conclusion of 
Peace, They do not prefer the continuance of War. 
Neither do they prefer a Peace pregnant with the possi- 
bilities of a more horrid War. 

Mr. Natarajan is on slippery ground when he talks of 
some of the Muslim leaders not expecting the British 
Empire to achieve the impossible and their recognising 
that the British Government has earnestly tried to be 
faithful to the Muslims. The Rt. Hon. Amir All’s latest 
letter to the Times published in the daily press and the 
latest public statements of Mr. Jinnah and Syed Hasan 
Imam give a flat lie to this. But we see that in a later 
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note Mr. Natarajan dogmatically ‘ deprecates’ the views 
of the two last, though he quoted them, at first, m sup- 
port of his position. 

In his recent note IMr. Natarajan advances a fresh con- 
sideration : Mr. Lloyd George has a Christian public m 
England to reconcile as well as a Moslem public m India 
to consider”. We admit he has. But he is surely not 
bound to help a Christian public to repress ‘‘ the efforts of 
a sorely afflicted nation to maintain their independence, 
their naticna! er:istence and their hearth ?»pd home.” He 
may surely not encourage a Christian public m their 
unrighteousness, and ask a Moslem pubhc to give up a 
righteous cause. 

Mr. Natarajan argues that if we cheerfully co-operate 
with the rest the Empire m celebrating the Peace, the 
chance of a satisfactory settlement will be enhanced. This 
is just like asking us to vote a public address and a 
memorial to a Governor or a Viceroy who docs not deserve 
one, to escape the chance of a worse Governor or Viceroy 
being sent m his stead. Who shall blame a man for not 
being joyful when he cannot and does not feel so ^ Or will 
Mr. Natarajan have us resort to camouflage ? 

While the Indian Social Reformer would have Mr, 
Gandhi consider neither the Khilafat question nor the 
Punjab grievances as a legitimate ground for abstention, 
the Amrit Bazar Patriha blames him for considering the 
former only as a legitimate ground and not the latter too. 
This is because both the papers have missed the crucial 
test, viz., whether the Punjab grievance or the Khilafat 
question does or does not arise out of the Peace terras. 
The Khilafat question does and the Punjab grievance doas 
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not^ There is no doubt, as Bazar Patrika says, 

the Punjab has been the scene of barbarous cruelties, but 
you cannot lay them at the door of the Peace Settle- 
ment. They are none of the doings of the Peace 
Conference, whereas the destruction of the Turkish 
Empire would mean, as Sir Abbas Ali Baig has said, the 
sowing by the Peace Conference the seeds of unceasing 
bloodshed in the struggle for the emancipation of Islam.” 
In the Khilafat question therefore we have a grievance 
against all the Allies, and we cannot co-operate with 
them if they choose to rejoice without placating us. On 
the other hand if the Khilafat question was equitably'’ 
settled, we would all have reasons to rejoice though our 
rejoicings may take a subdued character, simply because 
it is not given to ordinary human nature to forget a pri- 
vate grief in a public rejoicing. 


* On this point Mr. Gandhi, in his lecture at the Delhi Khilafat Con- 
ference, spoke as follows * — 

However grievous the wrong done in the Punjab, I think we cannot 
abstain from the Imperial Celebrations on that score We cannot say 
that the Punjab wrong is unredressed to justify our abstention. For we 
still expect redress. The Hunter Committee is still at work. Our own 
Committee is equally busy Only if we are dissatisfied or suspicious 
about a matter directly arising out of the peace terms, can we decide upon 
abstention. 

Such a one is only the Khilafat question. It arises out of the Khilafat 
question and not only are we in the dark about it but we fully apprehend 
that it may not be settled to our satisfaction. We shall be accused of 
having been thoughtless and without sense of pioportion if we bring in 
the Punjab to justify abstention, and it will damage both the Khilafat 
and the Punjab question. The Khilafat question is a very serious one, 
and needs immediate remedies. We must isolate it if w® wish to give to 
it its proper place and value. (Young India, December 10, 1919) . 



ANTI-CELEBRATIONS CAMPAIGN 
{December JlO, 1919.) 

In an article on the Peace Celebrations the New India 
makes some remarks which in so far as they can be read 
as a consistent whole, may be considered here. The paper 
says in one place that it has ‘‘ every sympathy with those 
who declare that they do not propose to participate in 
the Peace celebrations,” in another that “ non-participa- 
tion in celebrations is both reasonable and capable of 
sound defence,” and yet it repeatedly asserts that the 
British representatives at the Peace Conference have 
stood lirmly by our demands, which amounts to a sugges- 
tion that the idea of abstention should be dropped. But 
we prefer to attach more weight to what is expressly 
stated than to what is implied, and take it that the paper 
is opposed only to the Anti-Peace Celebrations Campaign. 
It bases its opposition on several grounds, viz : . 

(1) That Celebration of Peace is no menace whatever 
to the Indian interests, and it does not prejudge the 
Turkish question ; 

(2) That Anti-Celebrations Campaign is calculated to 
endanger mutual goodwill as between Great Britain and 
India, and hamper the Government in this country in 
every possible way, and ‘‘ are we justified in proceeding 
to that length because Great Britain either cannot help 
being in an acquiescent minority in the Councils of the 
Allies or must be prepared to go to war against them out 
of respect to Mussulman opinion in this country ?” 

(3) That the Anti-Peace Celebration movement is a 
menace to peace, goodwill, and might, if accompanied 
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by general hartals, land the country into undesirable 
consequences. 

We emphatically contradict the first statement. We 
refer the New India to the letter addressed by the Right 
Hon. Sir Syed Amir Ali to the Times, wherein he has 
stated as the mam ground of his letter the persistent 
allegations of irresponsible men that Muslim India is quite 
indifferent m the matter of the Turkish settlement. It is 
easy to see that if the Peace Celebrations are allowed to 
pass off Without protest, they may be easily represented 
in England as the willing participation of the Maho- 
medans and Hindus of India, in the Peace festival. But 
why go so far as England ^ Even in our own country 
there has been evidence of such a pernicious propaganda. 
The Hon. Mr. Faziul Haq in his Presidential Address at 
the Khilafat Conference the other day said that the 
lesser officials in the country are behaving themselves 
in a manner, whicli lev’-eals an aiutude of open hostility 
to Muslim feelings over the Turkish question. We have 
received authentic news from Sind of a systematic and 
organised conspiracy, fostered under official help and 
sympath}^ to misrepresent Muslim feelings with regard to 
the questions concerning Khilafat.” We ask our con- 
temparary to suggest how to deal with this hostile pro- 
paganda but by an active Anti-Peace Celebrations pro- 
paganda. But probably the paper will retort by saying 
that even that hostile propaganda of misrepresentation of 
the Muslim feelings, m India and elsewhere, does not 
concern inasmuch as, like the Peace Celeberations, it 
constitutes no menace to our interests. It does not pre- 
judge the Turkish question. To this retort the reply 
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will be sufficient that nobody will bother himself about 
such a propaganda unless with some object, and a pro- 
paganda of misrepresentation of the feelings of a com- 
munity can have an object only prejudicial to its interests. 

The paper of course says that, if the celebration of 
Peace is a menace, widespread abstention will suffice to 
kill Its injurious effects. The objection answers itself. 
Can New India suggest a better course to bring about 
Widespread abstention” than an active Anti-Peace 
Celeberations Campaign ? 

The second objection is no doubt a serious one. We 
Wish however that our contemporary had shown how the 
results of an abstention from the celebrations differ from 
those of an Anti-Peace-Celebrations campaign, so far as 
mutual goodwill between Great Britain and India is con- 
cerned. The declaration of the gospel of Home Rule by Mrs. 
Besant and active propaganda to spread the gospel is now 
part of our proud annals. x\nd we do not yet know whe- 
ther the Home Rule propaganda has in any way alienated 
the goodwill of Britain towards India. It has, if at all, 
had the effect of convincing some of the British people 
that there is a genuine and keenly felt desire m India for 
Home Rule, The Anti-Peace Celebrations Campaign, a 
movement of comparatively much smaller magnitude, by 
bringing about widespread abstention ” from Celebra- 
tions, can only likewise demonstrate to those who care to 
see it, our capacity for organised action and to make our 
voice felt. Englishmen would be no Englishmen if' they 
could not appreciate and sympathise with such a righte- 
ous and honourable agitation as the Anti-Peace- Celebra- 
tion movement. 
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Hamper the Government it will, m so far as the move- 
ment succeeds in bringing about withdrawal of co-opera- 
tion with Government on a sufficiently large scale. But 
a Government that cares for the co-operation of a com- 
munity must be prepared to respect its cherished wishes. 

As regards Great Britain’s virtual helplessness, we are 
afraid our contemporary is doing an injustice to Britain’s 
capacity to make its will prevail in the councils of the 
Peace Conference. It has been able to do so in many other 
respects, and the whole country fears that if Turkey 
suffers it will do so, only if self-regarding considerations 
weigh With Britain more than her honour. 

We appreciate the fears and apprehensions that prompt 
the paper to advance the last objection. The Anti-Cele- 
bration movement may surely damage our interests and 
prove a menace to peace if it is carried along improper 
lines. But we wish the paper had considered what the 
movement is intended to achieve. It is mainly an educa- 
tive movement. So far as we know, the Anti-Peace 
Celebration Committee has published futwas, sent “ ap- 
peals to co-operate with the Publicity Board, so that the 
masses be educated, giving reasons why Indians are 
abstaining from the forthcoming Peace Celebrations,” Fur- 
ther all public Workers in the provincial centres are 
requested to take up work by printing and distributing 
literature on this subject immediately in Gujrati, Bengali, 
Hindi, Sindhi, Telugu and Tamil.” It will be admitted 
that publicity work of this nature can be done only by 
the Anti-Peace Celebration Committee. The N'ew India 
and the English papers cannot reach the masses. And 
Jbow else but by an active, educative, and publicity 
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propaganda do we expect to awaken their political con- 
sciousness ? 

We do not know whether hartals will be advised or 
will be the natural result of the Anti-Peace Celebration 
propaganda. People can abstain from the celebration 
both by remaining at home or in their shops. At all 
events, they have paid dear not long ago for their indis- 
cretions, and they maybe trusted not easily to run into- 
them. And after all is said and done, the expression of 
nervous fears is surely not the way to give our country- 
men — making experiments in Self-Government — heart forr 
a successful voyage. 


X. The Royal Visit 
THE PRINCE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{July 7, 1920.) 

Mr. Baptista has written to the Bombay Chronicle on- 
the forthcoming visit of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales and has combated views he imputes to me. 
Much as I should like for the present to observe silence 
on this delicate subject I cannot allow it to be said of me 
that I would ‘Visit the sins of ministers on the Prince’. I 
entirely agree with Mr. Baptista that the Prince has no 
voice in the Government and that he is not concerned 
with the acts of the ministers of the Crown much less 
with their blunders. I am just as keen as any one could 
be to give a royal reception to the Prince and it is because 
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I appreciate the constitution and its working that I would 
boycott the visit under present conditions. It is because 
I know that the Royalty is above politics that I would 
not allow the ministers or the Government of India, if I 
can help it, to use the Prince for their own political pur- 
poses. If I can do nothing else, at least I must not be- 
come a tool in the hands of the ministers and the Govern- 
ment of India and allow them, under cover of the Prince’s 
visit, to make their hold on India tighter and to demons- 
trate to the world that under their benign administration, 
the whole of India is happy and contented. For let there 
be no mistake that such will be the result if we remained 
silent and, under a mistaken sense oi loyalty or of the 
constitution, gave any reception to the Prince. On the 
contrary I hope that our loyalty requires us to make it 
clear to His Majesty’s ministers that, if they send the Prince 
to India, we shall be in no mood to join any receptions they 
might arrange. I would tell them m no veiled language 
that we are sick at heart over the Khilafat and the 
Punjab questions and that whilst we are fighting them 
for very life, we must not be expected to co-operate with 
them m giving receptions to His Royal Highness. We 
would be doing a wrong to the public, if we neglected 
our clear duty of educating them to a truer perception of 
the meaning of the proposed Royal visit. Let it be known 
that the Prince will arrive by and with the advice ot the 
ministers, and consent and approval of the Government 
of India. The visit therefoic will be not an aci of the 
Prince but that of the ministers and in boycotting the 
visit at this juncture, we would be visiting their sins upon 
themselves and not on the Prince. In other words, we 
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would not be playing into their hands. Supposing the 
ministers sent Sir Michael O’Dwyer to replace Lord 
Chelmsford and he arranged the reception, would Mr. 
Baptista have us to fall into Sir Michael’s trap ! Suppose 
further that he insulted the Punjab under the Prince’s 
nose by ignoring the Punjab leaders, should the Punjab 
pocket the insult and join the reception because Royalty 
IS ^bove politics! To say so would be to betray a woeful 
display of ignorance of the meaning of loyalty and 
politics. 

I venture to suggest that if the Australian people 
were intensely dissatisfied with the acts or the blunders 
of the ministers in the sense we are, they would boycott 
the visit without the slightest hesitation. The ministers 
want to make political capital out of the proposed visit. 
It IS our duty to refuse to let* them do so. 

Mr Baptista says, and I agree, that we are in mourning. 
He therefore hopes that the Prince would not be sent, but 
if he IS, Mr. Baptista says, we should give him a welcome 
in spite of the mourning. I want the Prince to come 
and therefore I would try to remove the cause of mourn- 
ing and not take it as a settled fact. I would tell the 
ministers that, as we want to give the Prince an enthu- 
siastic welcome, they should remove the Khilafat and the 
Punjab grievances. I should further tell them that, if 
they did not do so and still persisted in sending the Prince 
to India, they would be responsible for placing the 
people m the awkward position of having to boycott the 
visit or the reception. 



WHO IS DISLOYAL ? 

By M, K. Gandhi 
(July ^8, 1920.) 

Mr. Montagu has discovered a new definition of 
disloyalty. He considers my suggestion to boycott the 
visit of the Prince of Wales to be disloyal and some 
newspapers taking the cue from him, have called persons 
who have made the suggestion ‘ unmannerly'. They 
have even attributed to these * unmannerly’ persons the 
suggestion of * boycotting the Prince’, I draw a sharp 
and fundamantal distinction between boycotting the 
Prince and boycotting any welcome arranged for him. 
Personally I would expend the heartiest welcome to His 
Royal Highness if he came or could come without official 
patronage and the protecting wings of the Government 
of the day. Being the heir to a constitutional monarchy 
the Prince’s movements are regulated and dictated by 
the ministers, no matter how much the dictation may 
be concealed beneath diplomatically polite language. In 
suggesting the boycott, therefore, the promoters have 
suggested boycott of an insolent bureaucracy and dis- 
honest ministers of His Majesty, 

You cannot have it both ways. It is true that under a 
constitutional monarchy, the Royalty is above politics. But 
you cannot send the Prince on a political visit for the pur- 
pose of making political capital out of him, and then com- 
plain that those, v/ho will not play your game and, m order 
to checkmate you, proclaim a boycott of the Royal visits 
do not know constitutional usage. For the Prince’s visit is 
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not for pleasure. His Royal Highness is to come, in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s words, as the “ ambassador of the British 
nation,” in other words, his own ambassador, in order to 
issue a cert'ficate of merit to him and possibly to give the 
ministers a new lease of life. The visit is designed to 
consolidate and strengthen a power that spells mischief 
for India. Even as it is, Mr. Montagu has foreseen that 
the welcome wnll probably be excelled by any hitherto 
extended to Royalty, meaning that the people are not 
really and deeply affected and stirred by the official 
atrocities in the Punjab and the manifestly dishonest 
breach of official declarations on the Khilafat. With the 
knowledge that India was bleeding at heart, the Govern- 
ment of India should have told His Majesty’s ministers 
that the moment was inopportune for sending the Prince. 
I venture to submit that it is adding insult to injury to 
bring the Prince and through his visit to steal honours 
and further prestige for a Government that deserves to be 
dismissed with disgrace. I claim that I prove my loyalty 
by saying that India is in no mood, is too deeply in 
mourning, to take part in any welcome to His Royal 
Highness, and that the ministers and the Indian Govern- 
ment show their disloyalty by making the Prince a cat’s- 
paw of their deep political game. If they persist, it is 
the clear duty of India to have nothing to do with the 
visit. * 

Young India of August 4, 1920, urote; — 

What is in a Name 9 — a writer m the Times of India the other day 
twitted Mr. Gandhi for approving boycott of the Prince’s visit whilst he 
disapproved of boycott of British goods. Here there is a clear confusion 
of terms due perhaps to our having to write m a foreign language. The 
writer has overlooked the fact that Mr. Gandhi need not disapprove of all 
2 — Q 



MINISTERIAL SUBTERFUGE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(October 30, 1920,) 


The visit of the Prince of Wales having been post- 
poned, for reasons of health, the King’s uncle, the Duke 
of Connaught, will arrive early December next to carry 
out the work of inauguration of the Reformed Councils. 
But the boycott of the Councils by popular leaders being 
very nearly complete, the function of the Regal deputy 
loses all its significance from the people’s point of view. 
The Royal visit at this time is not however intended to 
perform this formal function only. The British ministers 
and the Government of India indeed mean through the 

boycott because he disapproves of boycott of British goods. He does for 
instance attempt to boycott, and often •succeeds in boycotting, untruth and 
evil. He does boycott all foreign cloth for his own use Boycott of 
British goods is bad because it is conceived in a punitive spirit and has no 
reference to any permanent principle of life such as Swadeshi, Boycott 
of British goods means war with the nation whereas Mr. Gandhi is 
engaged in a war with the Government of the day, and boycott of British 
goods means introduction of Japanese and other foreign goods, and there- 
fore complications in our economics and possible difficulties with these 
foreign powers. Boycott moreover being a form of punishment, must be 
immediate and extensive to be effective. People are not ready for it. 
Hence Mr Gandhi’s opposition to such boycott. But boycott of the 
Prince’s visit has no idea of punishment behind it. It is merely a refusal to 
co-operate with the authorities who have for their own ends arranged the 
Visit in order to tighten their hold on India and to gam from the civilised 
world a * certificate of merit * as Mr. Gandhi calls it, Boycott of the 
Prmces’s visit therefore becomes a duty imposed upon all who value 
national honour and who wish to make it clear to the authorities that they 
are m no way to expect help from the people m increasing their power to 
do evil* 
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Duke’s reception here to certify to the world the popul- 
arity of their Government. If then our protests against 
Governmental crimes are sincere, we must see that this 
crafty subterfuge fails. Our virtues of hospitality and 
loyalty which are really above suspicion should not be 
allowed to be misconstrued into contentment or servility. 
It should not be forgotten that we are often held 
to ridicule for our extravagant ideas about loyalty. 
An eminent writer from the ‘ Round Table’ group has 
contrasted our ideas of monarchy with enlightened 
British notions. We hold monarchy as a divine 
institution, a sacred office, whereas, says that writer, 
they in England regard the King as lhe hereditary 
president of a commonwealth. To our ignorance of this 
British notion of loyalty, all our loyal demonstrations, 
made in and out of season, are attributed. It will be an 
exhibition of a sad want of reasonabIen.-S5 and courage in 
us if we receive or join in receiving the Duke of Connaught 
with hospitalities which the Royal visits have in the past 
commanded from us- When we are groaning under the 
insults the British ministers have heaped on us, how can 
it consistently lie m our mouth to say a word of welcome 
to the Duke whom those very ministers have urged to sail 
to India ? This is not the first time that such a use is 
made of the Royal family to sugar over the devilish deeds 
of ministers, A similar attempt was made id the case of 
Ireland m 1885. And Mr. Parnell’s opinion on this 
.occasion is of striking interest. He wrote to the United 
Ireland : 

You ask for my views regarding the visit of the Prince 
mf Wales. In reply I desire to say that if the usages of 
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the constitution existed in Ireland as they do in England, 
there would, to my judgment, be no inconsistency m those 
who belie\e in the limited monarchy as the best form of 
government taking a suitable part in the reception of the 
Prince. But in view of the fact that the constitution has 
never been administered in Ireland according to its 
spirit and precedents, that the power of the Crown 
as wielded by Earl Spencer and other Viceroys 
is despotic and unlimited to the last degree, and 
that in the present instance the Royal personage is 
to be used by the two English political parties m 
Ireland for the purpose of injuring and insulting the 
Nationalist party and of impeding if possible their work, 
I fail to see upon what ground it can be claimed from any 
lover of constitutional government under a limited 
monarchy that the Prince is entitled to a reception from 
the independent and patriotic people of Ireland, or to any 
recognition of officials, and landowners and place hunters 
who fatten upon the poverty and misfortunes of the coun- 
try. Let me suggest a parallel. Would it be tolerated 
in England for a moment if the Government for their 
own party purposes, on the eve of a general election,. 
Were to use the Prince of Wales as an electioneering 
agent in any section of the country, and were to send 
him upon a royal progress m order to embarrass their 
political opponents ? The breach of constitutional privi- 
lege becomes still graver when we consider that it is the 
march of a nation which is now sought to be impeded 
in fruition of a long struggle and of many sacrifices 
which the adventitious aid of this royal visit is enlisted to 
injure, I have, however every confidence that our people 
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having been been suitably forewarned, will not allow their 
hospitable nature and cordial disposition to carry them 
into any altitude which might be taken as one of condo- 
nation for the past, or satisfaction with present state of 
affairs.” 

We too feel sure to repeat what Parnell said of his 
countrymen. Our people also having been fore-warned, 
nay forearmed, by boycotting the very constitution which 
the Duke is coming to inaugurate, will respectfully but 
firmly not allow their hospitable nature and cordial dis- 
position to carry them into any attitude which might be 
taken as one of condonation for the past unmitigated 
wrongs, or satisfaction with the present state of affairs. ^ 


’* Again on December 1, 1920, Mr Gandhi wrote in Young India as 
follows ‘ — 

The Duke’s Visit — His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught will be 
soon m our midst. It is a mauer of great sorrow tome that I should 
have to adv^ise a complete boycott of all public functions held m his 
honour. He is personally an amiable English gentleman But in my 
humble oplmon, public interest dem«nd«? ^•hat official visit should be 
strictly ignored. His Royal Highness comes to sustain a corrupt system 
of government, he comes to whitewash an irresponsible bureaucracy, he 
comes to make us forget the unforgettable, he comes not to heal the 
wounds infiicied upon us, but to mock us by flinging deceptive reforms at 
us. To welcome His Royal Highness is to associate with him m 
promoting our own dishonour. No government official, whether he be 
European or Indian, has a right to claim any welcome or honour from us 
so long as the government, whose power he represents, remains 
unrepentant and unresponsive to the one thing needful. 



TO H. R. H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 
{February 9, 1921,) 

The following letter, which has appeared in the Press, 
was sent by Mr. Gandhi to H. R. H. the Duke of 
Connaught last week: — 

Sir, — Your Royal Highness must have heard a great 
deal about non-co-operation, non-co-operationists, and 
their methods, and, mcidentabiy, of me, its humble audior. 

I fear that the information given your Royal Highness 
must have been in its nature one-sided. I owe it to you, 
to my friends and myself, that I should place before you 
what I conceive to be the scope of non-co operation, as 
followed not only by me, but my closest associates, such 
as Messrs. Shaukat Ah and Mahomed Ah. 

For me it is no joy and pleasure to be actively associ- 
ated in the boycott of Your Royal Highness’ visit. I 
have tendered loyal, voluntary assistance to the Govern- 
ment for an unbroken period of nearly 30 years in the 
full belief that through that lay the path of freedom for 
my country. It was, therefore, no slight thing for me to 
suggest to my countrymen that we should take no part 
in welcoming Your Royal Highess. Not one amongst us 
has an57thing against you as an English gentleman. We 
hold your person as sacred as that of a dearest friend, I 
do not know any of my friends who would not guard it 
with his life if he found it in danger. 

We are not at war with individual Englishmen. We 
seek not to destroy English life. We do desire to destroy 
the sj^stem that has emasculated our country in body, 
mind and soul. We are determined to battle with all 
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our might against that in English nature which has made 
O’Dwyensm and Dyensm possible in the Punjab and has 
resuktwd m a wanton affront upon lalam, a faith professed 
by seven crores of our countrymen. We consider it in- 
consistent with our self-respect any longer to brook the 
spirit of superiority and dominance which has systemati- 
cally Ignored and disregarded the sentiments of thirty 
crores of innocent people of India on many a vital matter. 
It IS LumiliaLing to us. It cannot be a matltr of pride to 
you that thirty crores of Indians should li^e day m and 
day out m fear of their lives from one hundred thousand 
Englishmen and, therefore, be under subjection to them. 

Your Royal Highness has come, not to end the system 
I described, but to sustain it by upholding its prestige. 
Your first pronouncement was a laudation of Lord 
Willingdon. I have the privilege of knowing him, I 
believe him to be an honest, amiable gentleman, who 
will not willingly hurt even a fly, but he certainly failed 
as a ruler. He allowed himself to be guided by those 
whose interest it was to support their power. He is not 
reading the mind of the Dravidian provinces. Here, m 
Bengal, }oii are issuing a certificate of merit to a Gover- 
nor who is again, from all I have heard, an estimable 
gentleman, but who knows nothing of the heart of Bengal 
and its yearnings. Bengal is not Calcutta. Fort William 
and the palaces of Calcutta represent an insolent exploit- 
ation of the unmurmuring and highly cultured peasantry 
of this fair province. 

The non-co-operationists have come to the conclusion 
that they must not be deceived by the reforms that tinker 
with the problem of India’s distress and humiliation, nor 
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must they be impatient and angry. We must not in our 
impatient anger resort to stupid violence. We freely 
admit thai we must take our due share of blame for the 
existing state, Ic is net so much B guns that are 
responsible for our subjection as our ^^oluntfir^r co-opera- 
tion. 

Our non-co-operation in a hearty welcome to Your 
Royal Highness is thus in no sense a demonstration 
against your high personage, but it is against liie system 
you come to uphold. I know individual Englishmen can- 
not, even if they will, alter the English nature all of a 
sudden. If we would be the equals of Englishmen, we 
must cast off fear. We must learn to be self-reliant and 
independent of schools, courts, protection, and patronage 
of a Government we seek to end, if it will not mend. 

Hence this non-violent non-co-operation. I know we 
have not all yet become non-violent in speech and deed, 
but the results so far achieved have, I assure Your 
Royal Highness, been amazing. The people have 
understood the secret and value of non-violence as 
they have never done before. He, who will, may see 
that this IS a religious, purifying movement. We are 
leaving off drink. We are trying to nd India of the 
curse of untouchability. We are trying to throw off 
foreign tinsel splendour, and by reverting to the spinning 
wheel, reviving the ancient and poetic simplicity of life. 
We hope thereby to sterilize the existing harmful institu- 
tions. 

I ask Your Royal Highness as an Englishman to study 
this movement and its possibilities for the empire and the 
world. We are at war with nothing that is ^ood in the 
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world. In protecting Islam m the manner we are, we are 
protecting all religions, in protecting the honour of India, 
we are protecting the honour of humanity. For our means 
are hurtful to none. We desire to live on terms of friend- 
ship with Fnghshmen, but that friendship must be friend- 
ship of equ-ds both ui Ihtrory and m practice, and we must 
continue to non-co-operate, e., to purify ourselves till the 
goal IS achieved. I ask Your Royal Highness, and through 
you, every Englishman, to appreciate the view-point of 
Bon-co-opern Lion. 

I beg to remain, 

Your Royal Highness’ Faithful Servant, 

(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi. 

HONOUR THE PRINCE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{Octoher 27, lOi^L) 

The reader must not be surprised at the title of this 
writing. Supposing that the Prince was a blood brother 
in a high place, supposing that he was to be exploited by 
neighbours for their own base ends, supposing further 
that he was in the hands of my neighbours, that my voice 
could not effectively reach him and that he was being 
brought to my village by the said neighbours, would I not 
honour him best by dissociating myself from all the 
ceremonial that might be arranged in his ‘ honour’ in the 
process of exploitation and by letting him know, by every 
means at my disposal, that he was being exploited ? Would 
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I not be a traitor to him if I did not warn him against 
entering the trap prepared for him by my neighbours 
I have no manner of doubt thar the Prince's visit is 
being exploited for advertising the ‘benign’ British rule 
in India. It is a crime against us if His Ro^^al Highness 
is being brought for personal pleasure and sport when 
India is seething with discontent, when the masses are 
saturated with disaffection towards the system under 
which they are governed, when famine. Is laging in 
Khulna and the Ceded Districts and when armed conflict 
is raging in Malab^ir; it is a crime against India to spend 
millions of rupees on a mere show when millions of men 
are living m a state of chronic starvation. Eight lacs of 

^ In Young India of July 6, 1921, Mr. Gandhi wrote on the Prince’s 
proposed visit as folio\’\s — 

It IS a great pity that the talk of the Prince’s visit has been revued and 
a provisioral date fixed Ind^a will refuse to welcome a repre^er^'^t’^’'' of a 
system of which she is sick unto death. And if his visit is forced upon an 
unwilling India, there must be the same effective hat on taeday of His 
Royal Highness’s visit that there was on the Duke’s visit I repeat once 
more that non-co-operators have nothing against the Prince as a man. 
But he cannot be divested of the office he holds Whilst it is true that the 
king and his heirs do not actively meddle m the affairs of state (\vhich is a 
convenience tor the state), he is as effectual a representative of the existing 
system of Government as the most meddlesome prime minister or Viceroy. 
I am disposed to think that as a supporter of the institution, he xs more 
efiective by reason of his isolation. If the Prince comes, he will not come 
to bless the non-co-operators or their cause, but to sing the song of praise 
for a Government which is responsible for the dishonour of the Punjab, 
for breach of faith with the Mussalmans, for forcing the drink traffic on 
India, for impoverishing her and for so emasculating her that she almost 
thinks she must remain in slavery for an unthinkable time. In my humble 
opinion, the projected visit will be an insult added to injury. And it will 
be the duty of every non-co-operator, respectfully but firmly and in no un- 
mistakable manner, to express his strong disapproval of all such efforts to 
bolster up a system which is a tottering to its fall. 
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rupees have been voted away by the Bombay Council' 
alone for the pageant. 

The visit is being heralded by repression in the land. In 
Sindh over fifty-six non-co-operators are in gaol. Some of 
the bravest of Mussalmans are being tried for holding 
certain opinions. Nineteen Bengal workers have been just 
imprisoned including Mr. Sengupta, the leading Barrister of 
the place. A Mussaiman Pir and three other selfless workers 
arc already in gaol for a similar * crime’. Several leaders 
of Karnatak are also imprisoned, and now its chief man is 
on trial for saying what I have said repeatedly m these 
columns and what Congressmen have been saying all over 
during the past twelve months. Several leaders of the 
Central Provinces have been similarly deprived of their 
liberty. A most popular doctor, Dr, Paranjapye, a man 
universally respected for his selflessness, is suffering 
rigorous imprisonment like a common felon. I have by 
no means exhausted the list of imprisonments of non-co- 
opeiators. Whether they are a test of real crime or an 
answer to growing disffection, the Prince’s visit is, to say 
the least, most inopportune. There is no doubt that the 
people do not want His Royal Higness to iisit India at 
the present juncture. They have expressed their opinion 
in no uncertain terms. They have declared that Bombay 
should observe hartal on the day of his landing at 
Bombay. It is a clear imposition upon the people to 
bring the Prince in the teeth of their opposition. 

What are we to do in the circumstances ^ We 
must organise a complete boycott of all functions 
held in the Prince’s honour. We must religiously 
refrain from attending charities, fetes or fireworks 
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organised for the purpose. We must refuse to illuminate 
or to send our children to see the organised illuminations. 
To this end we must publish leaflets by the million and 
distribute them amongst t^‘"" people telling them what 
their duty in the matter is and it would be true honour 
done to the Prince if Bombay on the day of his landing 
wears the appearance of a deserted city. 

But we must isolate the Prince from the person. We 
have no ili-will against the Prince as man. He probably 
knows nothing of the feeling in India, he probably knows 
nothing about repression. Equally probably he is igno- 
rant of the fact that the Punjab wound is still bleeding, 
that the treachery towards India in the matter of the 
Khilafat is still rankling in every Indian breast, and that 
on the Government’s own admission the reformed coun- 
cils contain members who, though nominally elected, do 
not m any sense represent even the few lacs who are on 
the electoral roils. To do or to attempt to do any harm 
to the person of the Prince would be not only cruel and 
inhuman, but it would be on our part a piece of treachery 
towards ourselves and him, for we have voluntarily 
pledged ourselves to be and remain non-violent. Any 
injury or insult to the Prince by us will be a greater 
wrong done by us to Islam and India than any the 
English have done. They know no better. We can lay 
no such claim to ignorance, we have with our eyes open and 
before God and man, promised not to hurt a single indivi- 
dual in any way connected with the system we are 
straining every nerve to destroy. It must therefore be 
our duty to take every precaution to protect his person 
as our own from all harm. 
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In spite of all our effort, we know that there wjII be 
some who would want to take part in the various func- 
tions from fear or hope or choice. They have as much 
right to do what they like as we have to do what we like. 
That IS the test of the freedom we wish to have and 
enjoy. Let us whilst we are being subjected by an 
insolent bureaucracy to a severe irritation, exercise the 
greatest restraint. And if we can exhibit our firm resolve 
to have nothing to do with it by dissociating ourselves 
from its pageant at the same time that we show for- 
bearance towards those who differ from us, we would 
advance our cause in a most effective manner. 


GOOD AND BAD 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(November 24, 1921,) 

[Non*co-operators all over India had made arrangements to boycott 
the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. On the day of the 
landing of the Prince in Bombay, (November 17, 1921), Bombay ob- 
served hartal and suspension of work. But owing to the activities of 
some mischievous elements, a great not took place there m which all 
parties suffered. Mr Gandhi who was then m Bombay, witnessed the 
scene of the riots and wrote a senes of soul-stirnng letters to the 
various parties in the city and with the help of the leaders of all parties 
soon restored peace in the city.] 

The reader will appreciate the statement that dur- 
ing these four days I have been receiving accounts both 
good and bad. Non-co-operators injured ! Hindus and 
Mussalmans assaulting Parsis ! Parsis shooting them i 
Christians assaulting those wearing Khadi caps or dress ! 
Hindus and Mussalmans assaulting Christians ! These bits, 
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of information are interspersed with the news that Parsis 
are saving Hindus and Miissalmans from the other Parsis, 
some Christians saving Hindus and Mussalmans, the 
latter sheltering both, non-co-operators at great peril 
to their lives seeking to bring about peace. It has 
never been my misfortune to be torn between two 
powerful and conflicting emotions. And then to guide 
friends in such a difficult situation, to send them to enter 
the jaws of Death and yet for me to avoid death 1 It is 
the fast that has been my outward staff and it is heart 
prayer that has been my inward strength. On the 17th 
I felt as if all my strength had vanished. Why was I 
unable permanently to influence the crowd ^ Where was 
the power of Ahimsa in me ^ What was I to do ^ I 
could not, I would not, ask the aggrieved parties to seek 
Government aid. We had no Panchayats to deal out 
justice. There was no one I could approach who could 
bring about peace. I could not and would not organise 
a trained physical force party. What relief could I give 
to the sufferers from rnob violence ^ If I allowed myself to 
be torn to pieces by justly incensed Parsis or Christians, I 
would only give rise to greater bloodshed. Whilst as a 
soldier I must avoid no unavoidable risk, I must not reck- 
lessly run the risk of being killed. Then what was I to do ? 
At last came the fast to my rescue to soothe my soul. If I 
may not give myself to be killed through human agency, 
I must give myself to God to be taken away by refusing 
to eat till He heard my prayer. For me a bankrupt that 
was the only thing left. I could not draw upon the people 
from their innocence. They dishonoured the cheque I 
, presented personally on the 17th. I must now somehow 
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or other recoup lost credit or die in the attempt. I must 
draw upon God for further credit to enable me to transact 
His business. I could only do so by humbling myself, crawl- 
ing m the dust before Him, denying myself the food He 
has given. I must m a thousand wa^^s show Him that I 
am m earnest, and if I am not found worthy to conduct 
His business, ask Him to recall me and refashion me 
according to my worth and His will. And so I have 
taken up the fast. The news of the hurt received by co- 
workers or the hurt received by the combatants no longer 
perturbs me. For me there is only my own non-violence 
as my help. If it does not answer, I must not worry. 
Thousands die m other parts of India and their deaths 
trouble me but do not worry me.Even so in this case if I could 
but do all I know, I need not then fret and fume. This 
fast then has been to me a penance, purification and 
reparation. It is also a warning to workers that they 
may not play with me in the movement. Only those 
who believe in non-violence need remain m the 
struggle. It could be conducted without difficulty and 
complications by a few staunch and true workers. It 
can only be harmed by insincere workers though many. 
Lastly it IS a remedy for hastening peace. But the last 
is the derivative end. It comes as a result of penance, 
purification and reparation. It is the credit sent by God. 

I am receiving remonstrances against the fast. Some 
have taken up sympathetic fast. I assure all these that 
they are wrong. For me fast was a necessity. I was the 
guilty party, I was the bankrupt. The business of the 
others is to understand the situation, to rid themselves of 
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violence if any, to spread non-violence among others and 
believe that the slightest violence must injure the cause. 
They must take up the Gharhha, they mast promote not 
merely Hmdu-Muslim unity but th y must now promote 
unity among all communities. Hindu- Muslim unity is 
not worth a day’s purchase if it does not prefer the in- 
terests of smaller communities to its own. Christians and 
Jews in India are not foreigners, nor are Parsis. We must 
go out of our way to be friendly to them and to serve and 
help them, above all to protect them from harm from 
ourselves. The workers must similarly make friends with 
co-operators. They must not speak ill of them whether 
they are English or Indian, We must believe in the truth 
of our cause and in our capacity for self-suffering. We 
have, at any rate for the time being, announced to the 
world in the name of God, that we do not propose to 
harm any Englishman no matter what he does to us. We 
shall be guilty before God and man if under the cover of 
our pledge we injure a single English or Indian co- 
operator. 

Friends have misunderstood the meaning of the peace 
that I have referred to in my second appeal. The peace 
I want has to be made by non-co-operators. It does not 
mean surrender of principle or policy so as to find a 
common platform for work. That in my opinion is an 
impossible task, for the methods of the various groups 
are so radically different. When one party finds it for 
the good of the country to enter the councils and another 
to abstain, there is no meeting ground. But because we 
differ from one another, we need not behave indecently 
towards one another, nor need we break one another’s 
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heads. The creed of non-violence, while it persists, re- 
quires us not to retaliate. I am convinced that, if we 
can produce an atmosphere of toleration, we can extend 
our scope limitlessly. To-day W’e are caged by our own 
doubts and suspicions. We are not sure that the 
thousands who flock to our meetings will observe non- 
violence. If we were not so popular, we should make 
much greater progress than we have made hitherto. And 
for this, goodwill on our part towards our opponents is 
an absolute necessity. Let us not talk of the errors and 
omissions of the Government or its supporters. Let us 
dispassionately devote our energy, our speeches, writings 
and action to the working out of our own programme. 
Let us attain control over the rowdiest element, and we 
can establish Swaraj immediately. 


A DEEP STAIN 
(November 24, 1921.) 

[Under the above heading Mr. Gandhi published the 
following note after having witnessed the unfortunate 
disturbances in Bombay : — ] 

The reputation of Bombay, the hope of my dreams, 
was being stained yesterday even whilst in my simplicity. 
I was congratulating the citizens upon their non-violence 
in the face of provocation. For the volunteers with their 
captain were arrested during the previous night for pasting 
posters under authority on private property. The posters 
advised the people to boycott the welcome to the Prince. 
They were destroyed. The Swaraj Sabha’s ofiice was 
2-R 
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mysteriously entered and the unused posters, so far as I 
am aware not declared unlawful, were also removed. 
The Prince's visit itself and the circumstances attending 
the ceremonials arranged and public money wasted for 
the manufacture of a welcome to His Royal Highness 
constituted an unbearable provocation. And yet Bombay 
had remained self-restrained. This, I thought, was a 
matter for congratulation. The burning of the pile of 
foreign cloth was an eloquent counter-demonstration to 
the interested official demonstration. 

Little did I know that at the very time that the Prince 
was passing through the decorated route and the pile of 
foreign cloth was burning, m another part of the city the 
mill hands were in criminal disobedience of the wishes of 
their masters emptying them, first one and then the 
others, by force, that a swelling mob was molesting 
peaceful passengers in the tramcars and holding up the 
tram traffic, that it was forcibly depriving those that 
were wearing foreign caps of their head-dresses and pelt- 
ing inoffensive Europeans. As the day went up the fury 
of the mob now intoxicated with its initial success rose 
also. They burnt tramcars and a motor, smashed liquor 
shops and burnt two. 

I heard of the outbreak at about 1 o’clock. I motored 
With some friends to the area of disturbance and heard 
the most painful and the most humiliating story of moles- 
tation of Parsi sisters. Some few were assaulted, and 
even had their $adis torn from them. No one from among 
a crowd of over fifteen hundred who had surrounded my 
car denied. the charge, as a Parsi with hot rage and qui- 
vering lips was with the greatest deliberation relating the 
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story. An elderly Parsi gentleman said, Please save ns 
from this mob rule.'’ This news of the rough handling 
of Parsi sisters pierced me like a dart. I felt that my 
sisters or daughters had been hurt by a violent mob! Yes, 
some Parsis had joined the welcome. They had a right 
to hold their own view free of molestation. There can 
be no coercion m Swaraj. The Moplah fanatic who 
forcibly converts a Hindu believes that he is acquiring 
religious merit. A non- co-operator or his associate who 
uses coercion has no apology whatsoever for his 
criminality. 

As I reached the Two Tanks, I found a liquor shop 
smashed, two policemen badly v^ounded and Ijdng uncon- 
scious on cots without anybody caring for them. I 
alighted. Immediately the crowd surrounded me and 
yelled Mahatma Gandhiki jai.” That sound usually 
grates on my ears, but it has grated never so much as it 
did yesterday when the crowd unmindful of the two sick 
brethren choked me with the shout at the top of their 
voices, I rebuked them and they were silent. Water 
was brought for the two wounded men. I requested 
two of my companions, and some from the crowd to take 
the dying policemen to the hospital. I proceeded then to 
the scene a little further up where I saw a fire rising. 
There were two tramcars which were burnt by the crowd. 
On returniug, I witnessed a burning motor car. I appealed 
to the crowd to disperse, told them that they had dama- 
ged the cause of the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj. I 
^re turned sick at heart and in a chastened mood. 

At about five, a few brave Smdhi young men came 
.to report that in Bhindi Bazaar the crowd was molesting 
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every passer-by who had a foreign cap on and even’ 
seriously beating him, if he refused to give up his 
cap. A brave old Parsi who defied the crowd and 
would not give up his Pugree was badly handled. Mau- 
lana Azad Sobhani and I went to Bhindi Bazaar and 
reasoned with the crowd, told them that they were deny- 
ing their religion by hurting innocent men. The crowd 
made a show of dispersing. The Police were there but 
they were exceedingly restrained. We went further and, 
on retracing our steps, found to our horror a liquor shop 
on fire. Even the fire brigade was obstructed in its work. 
Thanks to the efforts of Pandit Nekiram Sharma and 
others, the inmates of the shop were able to come out. 

The crowd did not consist of hooligans only or boys. 
It was not an unintelligent crowd. They were not all 
mill hands. It was essentially a mixed crowd unprepared 
and unwilling to listen to anybody. For the moment it 
had ilost its head. And it was not a crowd but several 
crowds numbering in all not less than twenty thousand. 
It was bent upon mischief and destruction. 

I heard that there was firing resulting in deaths and 
that in the Anglo-Indian quarters every one came in for 
hard beating, if he did not put off his Khadi cap or shirt. 

I heard that many were seriously injured. I am writing 
this m the midst of six Hindu and Mussulman workers 
who have just come in with broken heads and bleeding 
and one with a broken nasal bone and other lacerated 
wounds and in danger of losing his life. They went to 
Parel iled by Maulanas Azad Sobani and Mozzam Ali to 
pacify the mill hands, who, it was reported, were holding 
up tramcars there. The workers, however, were unable 
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to proceed to their distination. They returned with their 
bleeding wounds to speak for themselves. 

Thus the hope of reviving mass Civil Disobedience has 
once more in my opinion been dashed to pieces. The at- 
mosphere for mass Civil Disobedience is absent. It is 
not enough to say that such an atmosphere is to be found 
in Bardoli, and, therefore, it may go on side by side with 
the violence in Bombay. This is impossible. Neither 
Bardoli nor Bombay can be treated as separate, uncon- 
nected units. They are parts of one great indivisible 
whole. It was possible to isolate Malabar. It was also 
possible to disregard Malegaon. But it is not possible to 
ignore Bombay. 

Non-co-operators cannot escape liability. It is true 
that non-co-operators were ceaselessly remonstrating 
everywhere with the people at considerable risk to them- 
selves, to arrest or stop the mischief and that they are 
responsible for saving many precious lives. But that is not 
enough for launching out on Civil Disobedience or to 
discharge us from liability for the violence that has taken 
place. We claim to have established a peaceful atmos- 
phere, i.e., to have attained by our non-violence sufficient 
control over the people to keep their violence under check. 
We have failed when we ought to have succeeded. For 
yesterday was a day of our trial. We were under our 
pledge bound to protect the person of the Prince from 
any harm or insult. And we broke that pledge inasmuch 
as any one of us insulted or injured a single European or 
any other who took part in the welcome as we were to 
refrain. Nor can I shirk my own personal responsi- 
bility. I am more instrumental than any other in bring- 
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iag into being the spirit of revolt. I find myself not fully 
capable of controlling and disciplining that spirit. I must 
do penance for it. For me the struggle is essentially reli- 
gious. I believe in fasting and prayer, and I propose 
henceforth to observe every Monday a twenty-four hours’ 
fast till Swaraj is attained. 

The Working Committee will have to devote its atten- 
tion to the situation and consider in the light thereof 
whether mass Civil Disobedience can be at all encouraged 
uiiiil vvc have obldiiied complete control ov'er the masses, 
I have personally come deliberately to the conclusion that 
mass Civil Disobedience cannot be started for the present. 
I confess my inability to conduct a campaign of Civil 
Disobedience to successful issue unless a completely non- 
violent spirit IS generated among the people. I am sor- 
ry for the conclusion. It is a humiliating confession of 
my incapacity, but I know that I shall appear more pleas- 
ing to my Maker by being what I am instead of appear- 
ing to be what I am not. If I can have nothing to do 
with the organised violence of the Government, I can 
have less to do with the unorganised violence of the peo- 
ple. I would prefer to be crushed between the two. 


APPEAL TO BOMBAY CITIZENS 

(November S4, 1921.) 

Men and Women of Bombay, 

It is not possible to describe to you the agony I have 
suffered during the past two days. I am writing this now 
at 3-30 a. m. in perfect peace. After two hours’ prayer 
and meditation I have found it. 
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I must refuse to eat or drink anything but water till the 
Hindus and Mussalmans of Bombay have made peace with 
the Parsis the Christians and the Jews, and t H the non- 
co-operators have made peace with the co-operators. 

The Swaraj that I have witnessed during the last two 
days has stunk in my nostrils. Hindu-Muslim unity has 
been a menace to the handful of Parsis, Christians and 
Jews. The non-violence of non-co-operators has been 
worse than the violence of co-operators. For with non- 
violence on our lips we have terrorized those who have 
differed from us and m so doing we have denied our God. 
There is only one God for us all whether we find him 
through the Koran, the Bible, the Zend Avesta, the 
Talmud, or the Gita. And He is God of Truth and Love. 
I have no interest m living save for proving this faith in 
me. I cannot hate an Englishman or any one else. I 
have spoken and written much against his institutions, 
especially the one he has set up m India. I shall continue 
to do so if I live. But you must not mistake my condem- 
nation of the system for that of the man. My religion 
requires me to love him as I love myself. I would deny 
God if I did not attempt to prove it at this critical 
moment. 

And the Parsis ^ I have meant every word I have said 
about them. Hindus and Mussalmans will be unworthy of 
freedom if they do not defend them and their honour with 
their lives. They have only recently proved their libera- 
lity and friendship. The Mussalmans are especially 
beholden to them, for the Parsis have, compared to their 
numbers, given more than they themselves to the Khilafat 
funds. Unless Hindus and Mussalmans have expressed full 
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and free repentance, I cannot face again the appealing eyes 
of Parsi men and women that I saw on the 17th instant as 
I passed through them. Nor can I face Andrews when he 
returns from East Africa if we have done no reparation to 
the Indian Christians whom we are bound to protect as 
our own brothers and sisters. We may not think of 
what they or the Parsis in self-defence or by way of 
reprisals have done to bome of us. 

You can see quite clearly that I must do the utmost re- 
paration to this handful of men and women who have 
been the victims of forces that have come into being 
largely through my instrumentality. I invite every Hindu 
and Mussulman to do likewise. But I do not want any one 
to fast. Fasting is only good when it comes in answer to 
prayer and as a felt yearning of the soul. I invite every 
Hindu and Mussulman to retire to his home, ask God for 
forgiveness and to befriend the injured communities from 
the bottom of his heart. 

I invite my fellow workers not to waste a single word 
of sympathy for me. I need or deserve none. But I invite 
them to make a ceaseless effort to regain control over the 
turbulent elements. This is a terribly true struggle. 
There is no room for sham or humbug in it. Before we 
can make any further progress with our struggle we must 
cleanse our hearts. 

One special word to my Mussalman brothers. T have 
approached the Khilafat as a sacred cause. I have striven 
for Hindu-Muslim unity because India cannot live free 
without it and because we would both deny God if we 
considered one another as natural enemies. I have thrown 
myself into the arms of the Ali brothers because I believe 
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them to be true, and God-fearing men. The Mussalmans 
have to my knowledge played the leading part during the 
two days of carnage. It has deeply hurt me. I ask every 
Mussalman worker to rise to his full height, to reabze his 
duty to his faith and see that the carnage stops. 

May God bless every one of us with wisdom and courage 
to do the right at any cost. 

19th November 1921. I am, 

Your Servant, 

M. K. Gandhi. 


AN APPEAL TO THE MAVALIS 
(November 24, 1921,) 

To the Mavalis of Bombay. 

The iriost terrible mistake I have made is, that I thought 
non-co-operators had acquired influence over you and that 
you had understood the relative value, the political wis- 
dom of non-violence though not the moral necessity of it. 
I had thought that you had sufficiently undersiood the 
interests of your country not to meddle with the move- 
ment to its detriment and thai therefore you would have 
wisdom enough not to give way to your worst passions. 
But it cuts me to the quick to find that you have 
used the mass awakening for your own lust for plun- 
der, rapine and even indulging in your worst animal 
appetite. Whether you call yourself a Hindu, Mussalman, 
Parsi, Christian or Jew, you have certainly failed to con- 
sider even your own religious interests. Soixie of my 
friends would, I know, accuse me of ignorance of human 
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nature. If I believed the charge, I would plead guilty 
and retire from human assemblies and return only after 
acquiring knowledge of human nature. I knew That 

I had no difficulty in controlling even the Indian Mavaiis 
in South Africa. I was able because I had succeeded in 
approaching them through co-workers W’berc I had no 
personal contact with them. In your case I see now 
that we have failed to reach you. I do not believe you 
to be incapable of responding to the noble call of religion 
and country. 

See what you have done ! The Hindu and Mussalmao 
Mavalis have violated the sanctity of Par^j tpmplpq, and 
they have exposed their own to similar risk from the 
wrath of Parsi Mavalis. Because some Parsis have chosen 
to partake in the welcome to the Prince, the Hindu and 
Mussalman Mavalis have roughtly handled every Parsi 
they have met. The result has been, that the Parsi 
Mavalis have now turned their attention to Hindus and 
Mussalmans. Certainly the Parsi Mavalis are less to 
blame. Hindu and Mussalman Mavalis have rudely, 
roughly and insolently removed the foreign cloth worn 
by some Parsis and Christians, forgetting that not all 
Hindus and all Mussalmans, nor by any means even a 
majority of them, have religiously discarded the use of 
foreign cloth. The Parsi and the Christian Mavalis are 
therefore interfering with the Hindu and Mussalman 
wearers of Khadi. Thus we are ‘all moving in a vicious 
circle, and the country suffers. 

I write this not to blame but to warn you and to 
confess that we have grievously neglected you. I am 
doing the penance in one way. The other workers are 
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doing it in another way. Messrs. Azad Sobani, Jayakar, 
Jamnadas, Mehta, Sathe, Moazam Ah and many others 
have been risking their lives in bringing under control 
this unfortunate ebalLtion. Shnmati Sarojini Naidu has 
fearlessly gone in your midst to reason with you and 
appeal to you. Our work m your midst has only just 
begun. Will you not give us a chance by stopping the 
mad process of retaliation ? The Hindus and the Mussal- 
mans should be ashamed to take reprisals against theParsis 
or the Christians. The latter must know it to be suicidal 
to battle against Hindu and Mussulman ferocity by brute 
strength. The result is they must seek the assistance of 
an alien government, i. e., sell their freedom. Surely the 
best course for them is to realize tbeir nationality and 
believe that the reasoning Hindus and Mussulmans must 
and Will protect the interests of minorities before their own. 
Anyway the problem before Bombay is to ensure the 
absolute protection of the minorities and the acquisiton of 
control over the rowdy element. And I shall trust that you, 
the Mavalis of Bombay, will now restrain your hand and 
give a chance to the workers who are desirous of serving 
you. May God help you. 

I am, 

Your friend, 

M. K. Gandhi. 


TO CO-WORKERS 
(November 24^ 1921,) 

Comrades, 

Past few days have been a fiery ordeal for us, and God 
is to be thanked that some of us have not been found 
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wanting. The broken heads before me and the dead 
bodies of which I have heard on unimpeachable autho- 
rity, are sufficient evidence of the fact. Workers have 
lost their lives or limbs, or have suffered bruises m the 
act of preserving peace, of weaning mad countrymen from 
their wrath. These deaths and injuries show that, in 
spite of the error of many of our countrymen, some of us 
are prepared to die for the attainment of our goal. If all 
of us had imbibed the spirit of non-violence, or if some 
had and the others had remained passive, no blood need 
have been spilt. But it was not to be. Some must there- 
fore voluntarily give their blood in order that bloodless 
atmosphere may be created. So long as there are people 
weak enough to do violence, there will be others weak 
enough to seek the aid of those who have superior skill or 
means for doing it. And that is why the Parsis and the 
Chribtians sought and received the assistance of the 
Government such that the Government openly took sides, 
and armed and aided the latter m retaliatory madness, 
and criminally, neglected to protect a single life among 
those, who though undoubtedly guilty in the first instance 
were the victims of the pardonable wrath of the 
Parsis, the Christians and the Jews. The Government 
has thus appeared in its nakedness as a party doing 
violence not merely to preserve peace, but to sustain 
the aggressive violence of its injured supporters. Its 
police and military looked on with callous indifference 
whilst the Christians in their justifiable indignation de- 
prived innocent men of their white caps and hammered 
those who would not surrunder or whilst the Parsis 

assaulted or shot, not in self-defence but because the 
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victims happened to be Hindus or Massalmans or non- 
co-operators. I can excuse the aggrieved Parsis and 
Christians, but can find no excuse for the criminal 
conduct of the police and the military in taking sides. 

So the task before the workers is to take the blows 
from the Government and our erring countrymen. This 
is the only way open to us of sterilising the forces of vio- 
lence. The way to immediate Swaraj lies through our 
gaining control over the forces of violence, and that not 
by greater violence but by moral influence. We must see 
as clearly as daylight, that it is impossible for as to be 
trained and armed for violence effective enough for dis- 
placing the existing Government. 

Some people imagine that after all we could not have 
better advertised our indignation against the welcome to 
the Prince than by letting loose the mob frenzy on the 
fateful Seventeenth. This reasoning betrays at once igno- 
rance and weakness, ignorance of the fact that our goal 
was not injury to the welcome, and weakness because 
we still hanker after advertising our strength to others 
instead of being satisfied with the conciousness of its 
possession. I wish I could convince every one that 
we materially retarded our progress to our triple goal. 

But all is not lost if the workers realise and act up to 
their responsibility. We must secure the full co-opera- 
tion of the rowdies of Bombay. We must know the mill 
hands. They must either work for the Government or 
for us, L e.9 for violence or against it. There is no middle 
way. They must not interfere with us. They must 
either be amenable to our love or helplessly submit to the 
bayonet. They may not seek shelter under the banner of 
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non-violence for the purpose of doing violence. And m 
order to carry our message to them, we must reach every 
mill hand individually and let him understand and 
appreciate the struggle. Similarly we must reach the 
rowdy element, befriend them and help them to under- 
stand the religious character of the struggle. We must 
neither neglect them nor pander to them. We must 
become their servants.^ 

The peace that we are aiming at is not a patched up 
peace. We must have fair guarantees of its continuance 
without the aid of the Government, sometimes even in 
spite of its activity to the contrary. There must be a 
heart union between Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsis, Chris- 
tians and Jews. The three latter communities may and 
will distrust the other two. The recent occurrences must 
strengthen that distrust. We must go out of our way to 
conquer their distrust. We must not molest them if they 
do not become full non- co-operators or do not adopt 
Swadeshi or the white Khadi cap which has become its 

* The following appeal signed by representatives of all communities was 
issued to the public . — 

The citizens of Bombay will be glad to learn tnat thanks to the concert- 
ed efforts of Hindu, Mussalman and Parsi leaders , peace has been res- 
tored m most parts of the town. From morning till night they went 
about m the town, in carriages, pleading with people to be quiet and t® 
preserve peace, and the latter responded to their appeals. Some excite- 
ment still, no doubt, prevails in a few localities. Every one should en- 
deavour to restore quiet in those parts It behoves us all to forgive and 
forget the errors of one another. Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsis, Christians 
and Jews, who have their homes in India, ought to live as brothers and 
sisters and bear with the differences and failings of one another. We have 
all to be ashamed of the strain on the fair name of Bombay. Only by 
restoring and preserving peace can that stain be wiped out, and we appeal 
to all the citizens of Bombay for hearty co-operation in the matter. 
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symbol. We must not be irritated against them even if 
they side with the Government on ever}? occasion. We 
have to make them onrs by right of loving service. This 
is the necessity of our situation. The alternative is a civil 
war. And a civil war, with a third power only too hap- 
py to consolidate itself by siding now with the one and 
then with the other, must be held an impossibility for the 
near future. 

And what is true of the smaller communities is also 
true of the co-operators. We must not be impatient with 
or intolerant to them. We are bound to recognise their 
freedom to co-operate with the Government if we claim 
the freedom to non-co-operate . What would we have 
felt if we were in a minority and the co-operators being 
in a majority had used violence against us? Non-co- 
operation cum non-violence is the most expeditious me- 
thod known to the world of winning over opponents. 
And our struggle consists in winning opponents including 
Englishmen over to our side. We can only do so by 
being free from ill-will against the weakest or the strong- 
est of them. And this we can only do by being prepared 
to die for the faith within us and not by killing those 
who do not see the truth we enunciate. 

I am, 

22nd Nov. 1921 Your faithful comrade, 

M. K. Gandhi. 



THE FAST BROKEN 
{November 34, 1921,) 

[Mr. Gandhi broke his fast in the midst of a gathering 
of co-operators, non-co-operators, Hindus, Musbalmans, 
Christians and Parsis, There were speeches of goodwill 
by a representative of each community. The members 
of the Working Committee were also present. Mr. 
Gandhi made a statement in Gujarati before breaking 
his fast. The following is its translation : — ] 

Friends, 

It delights my heart to see Hindus, Mussulmans, 
Parsis and Christians met together in this little assembly. 
I hope that our frugal fruit repast of this morning 
Will be a sign of our permanent friendship. Though 
a born optimist, I am not in the habit of building 
castles in the air. This meeting therefore cannot deceive 
me. We shall be able to realize the hope of permanent 
friendship between all communities, only if we who have 
assembled together will incessantly strive to build it up. 
I am breaking my fast upon the strength of your assur- 
ances. I have not been unmindful of the affection with 
which innumerable friends have surrounded me during 
these four days. I shall ever remain grateful to them. 
Being drawn by them, I am plunging into this stormy 
ocean out of the haven of peace in which I have been 
during these few days. I assure you that in spite of the 
tales of misery that have been poured into my ears, I have 
enjoyed peace because of a hungry stomach. I know that 
1 cannot enjoy it after breaking the fast. I am too human 
not be touched by the sorrows of others, and when I find 
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no remedy for alleviating them, my human nature so 
agitates me that I pine to embrace death like a long-lost 
dear friend. Therefore I warn all the friends here that if 
real peace is not established in Bombay and if disturbances 
break oat again and if as a result they find me driven to a 
still severer ordeal, they must not be surprised or troubled. 
If they have any doubt about peace having been esta- 
blished, if each community has still bitterness of feeling and 
suspicion and if we are all not prepared to forget and 
forgive past wrongs, I would much rather that they did 
not press me to break the fast. Such a restraint I would 
regard as a test of true friendship. 

I venture to saddle special responsibility upon Hindus 
and Mussalmans. The majority of them are non-co-opera- 
tors. Non-violence is the creed they have accepted for 
the time being. They have the stength of numbers. They 
can stand in spite of the opposition of the smaller com- 
munities without Government aid. If therefore they will 
remain friendly and charitable towards the smaller com- 
munities, all will be well. I will beseech the Parsis, the 
Christians and the Jews to bear in mind the new awaken- 
ing in India. They will see many-coloured waters m 
the ocean of Hindu and Mussalman humanity. They will 
see dirty waters on the shore. I would ask them to bear 
with their Hindu or Mussalman neighbours who may mis- 
behave with them and immediately report to the Hindu 
and Mussalman leaders through their own leaders with a 
view to getting justice. Indeed, I am hoping that as a 
result of the unfortunate discord, a Mahajan will come 
into being for the disposal of all inter-racial disputes. 

The value of this assembly in my opinion consists in 
2-S 
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the fact that worshippers of the same one God we are 
enabled to partake of this harmless repast together in spite 
of our differences of opinion. We have not assembled 
with the object to-day of reducing such differences, cer- 
tainly not of surrendering a single principle we may hold 
dear, but we have met m order to demonstrate that we 
can remain true to our principles and yet also leraam free 
from ill-will towards one another. 

May God bless our effort. 


THE MORAL ISSUE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(November 24, 1921,) 

As soon as we lose the moral basis, we cease to be reli- 
gious. There is no such thing as religion overriding 
morality. Man for instance cannot be untruthful, cruel 
or incontinent and claim to have God on his side. In 
Bombay the sympathisers of non-co-operation lost the 
moral balance. They were enraged against the Parsis and 
the Christians who took part in the welcome to the Prince 
and sought to ‘ teach them a lesson’. They invited repri- 
sals and got them. It became after the 17th a game of 
seesaw in which no one really gained and everybody lost. 

Swaraj does not lie that way. India does not want 
Bolshevism, The people are too peaceful to stand anarchy. 
They will bow the knee to any one who restores so called 
order. Let us recognise the Indian psychology. We need 
not stop to inquire whether such hankering after peace is 
a virtue or a vice. The average Mussalman of India is 
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quite different from the average Mussalraan of the other 
parts of the world. His Indian associations have made 
him more docile than his co-religionists outside India. He 
will not stand tangible insecurity of life and property for 
any length of time. The Hindu is proverbially, almost 
contemptibly, mild. The Parsi and the Christian love peace 
more then strife. Indeed we have almost made religion 
subservient to peace. This mentality is at once our weak- 
ness and our strength. 

Let us nurse the better, the religious part of this menta- 
lity of ours. ^ Let there be no compulsion m religion’. Is 
it not religion with us to observe Swadeshi and therefore 
wear Kliadi ? But if the religion of others does not 
require them to adopt Swadeshi, we may not compel them. 
We broke the universal law restated in the Quran. And 
the law does not mean that there may be compulsion m 
other matters. The verse means that if it is bad to use 
compulsion in religion about which we have definite con- 
victions, it is worse to resort to it m matters of less moment. 

We can only therefore argue and reason with our 
opponents. The extreme to which we may go is non-vio- 
lent non-co-operation with them even as with the Govern- 
ment. But we may not non-co-operate with them in private 
life, for we do not non-co-operate with the men composing 
the Government, we are non-co-operating with the system 
they administer. We decline to render official service to 
Sir George Lloyd the Governor, we dare not withhold 
social service from Sir George Lloyd the Englishman. 

The mischief, I am sorry to say, began among the 
Hindus and the Mussalmans themselves. There was social 
persecution, there was coerciom. I must confess that I 
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did not always condemn it as strongly as I might have. I 
might have dissociated myself from the movement when it 
became at all general. We soon mended our ways, we 
became more tolerant but the subtle coercion was there. I 
passed it by as I thought it would die a natural death. I 
saw in Bombay that it had not. It assumed a virulent 
form on the 17th. 

We damaged the Khilafat cause and with it that of the 
Punjab and Swaraj. We must retrace our steps and 
scrupulously insure minorities against the least molest- 
ation, If the Christian wishes to wear the European hat 
and unmentionables, he must be free to do so. If a Parsi 
wishes to stick to his Fenta he has ever}' right to do so. 
If they both see their safety in associating themselves 
with the Government, we may only wean them from 
their error by appealing to their reason, not by breaking 
their heads. The greater the coercion we use, the greater 
the security we give to the Government, if only because 
the latter has more effective weapons of coeicion than we 
have. For us to resort to greater coercion than the 
Government will be to make India more slave than she is 

now. 

Swaraj is freedom for every one, the smallest among 
us, to do as he likes without any physical interference 
With his liberty. Non-violent non-co-operation is the 
method whereby we cultivate the freest public opinion 
and get it enforced. When there is complete freedom of 
opinion, that of the majority must prevail. If we are in 
a minority, we can prove worthy of our religion by 
remaining true to it in the face of coercion. The Prophet 
submitted to the coercion of the majority and remained 
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true to his faith. And when he found himself in a 
majority he declared to his followers that there should be 
no compulsion in religion. Let us not again either by 
verbal or physical violence depart from the injunction, 
and by our own folly farther put back the hands of the 
clock of progress. 



PART VI 


N. C. O. Campaign 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE SWORD 

By M. K. Gandhi 
{Augusi Hi 1920,) 

In this age of the rule of brute force, ic is almost im-' 
possible for any one to believe chat any one else could 
possibly reject the law of the final supremacy of brute 
force. And so I receive anonymous letters advising me 
that I must not interfere with the progress of non-co- 
operation, even though popular violence may break out. 
Others come to me and assuming that secretly I must be 
plotting violence, inquire when the happy moment for 
declaring open violence is to arrive. They assure me that 
the English will never yield to anything but violence 
secret or open. Yet others, I am informed, believe that I 
am the most rascally^! person living m India, because I 
never give out my real intention and that they have not a 
shadow of a doubt that I believe m violence just as much 
as most people do. 

Such being the hold that the doctrine of the sword has 
on the majority of mankind, and as success of non-co- 
operation depends principally on absence of violence 
during its pendency and as my views m this matter, affect 
the conduct of a large number of people, I am anxious to 
state them as clearly as possible. 
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I do believe that, where there is only a choice between 
cowardice and violence, I would advise violence. Thus 
when my eldest son asked me what he should have done, 
had he been present when; I was almost fatally assaulted 
in 1908, whether he should have run away and seen me 
killed or whether he should have used his physical force 
which he could and wanted to use, and defended me, I 
told him that it was his duty to defend me even by using 
violence. Hence it was that I took part in the Boer 
War, the so-called Zulu rebellion and the late War. 
Hence also do I advocate training in arms for those who 
believe in the method of violence, I would ralha have 
India resort to arms in order to defend her honour than 
that she should in a cowardly manner become or remain 
a helpless witness to her own dishonour. 

But I believe that non-violence is infinitely superior to 
violence, forgiveness is more manly than punishment. For- 
giveness adorns a soldier. But abstinence is forgiveness 
only when there is the power to punish ; it is meaningless 
when it pretends to proceed from a helpless creature. A 
mouse hardly forgives a cat when it allows itself to be 
torn to pieces by her. I therefore appreciate the senti- 
ment of those v/ho cty out for the condign punishment 
of General Dyer and his ilk. They would tear him to 
pieces if they could. But I do not believe India to be help- 
less. I do not believe myself to be a helpless creature. Only 
I want to use India’s and my strength for a better purpose. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Strength does not come 
from physical capacity. It comes from an indomitable 
will An average Zulu is any way more than a match 
for an average Englishman m bodily capacity. But he 
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flees from an English boy, because he fears the boy’s 
revolver or those who will use it for him. He fears 
death and is nerveless in spite of iiis burly figure. We 
in India may m a moment realise that one hundred 
thousand Englistimen need not frighten three hundred 
million human beings. A definite forgiveness would 
therefore mean a definite recognition of our strength. 
With enlightened forgiveness must come a mighty wave 
of strength in us, which v^oiild make it impossible for a 
Dyer and a Frank Johnson to heap affront upon India’s 
devoted head. It matters little to me that for the moment 
I do not drive my point home. We feel too downtrodden 
not to be angry and revengeful. But I must not refrain 
from saying that India can gam more by waiving the 
right of punishment. We have better work to do, a 
better mission to deliver to the world. 

I am not a visionary. I claim to be a practical idealist. 
The religion of non-violence is not meant merely for the 
Rishis and saints. It is meant for the common people as 
well. Non-violence is the law ot our species as violence 
IS the law of the brute. The spirit lies dormant in the 
brute and he knows no law but that of physical might. 
The dignity of man requires obedience to a higher law — 
to the strength of the spirit, 

I have therefore ventured to place before India the 
ancient law of self-sacrifice. For, Satyagraha and its 
off-shoots, non-co-operation and civil resistance, are 
nothing but new names for the law of suffering. The 
Rishis, who discovered the law of non-violence in the 
midst of violence, were greater geniuses than Newton. 
They were themselves greater warriors than Wellington 
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Having themselves knov/n the use of arms, they realised 
their uselessness and taught a weary world that its salva- 
vation lay not through violence but through non-violence. 

Non-violence m its dynamic condition means conscious 
suffering. It does not mean meek sabmissiun Lo the will 
of the evil-doer j but it means the putting of one’s whole 
soul against the will of tyrant. Working under this law 
of cur being, it is possible for a single individ’-’o! to defy 
the whole m^ght of an unjust empire to save his honour, 
his religion, his soul and lay the foundation for that em- 
pire’s fall or its regeneration. 

And so I am not pleading for India to practise non- 
violence, because it is weak. I want her to practise non- 
violence being conscious of her strength and power. No 
training in arms is required for realisation of her strength. 
We seem to need it, because we seem to think that we are 
but a lump of flesh. I want India to recognise that she 
has a soul that cannot perish and that can rise triumphant 
above every physical weakness and defy the physical 
combination of a whole world. What is the meaning of 
Rama, a mere human being, with his host of monkeys, 
pitting himself against the insolent strength of ten-headed 
Ravan surrounded m supposed safety by the raging 
waters on all sides of Lanka ^ Does it not mean the 
conquest of physical might by spiritual strength ? How- 
ever, being a practical man, I do not wait till India 
recognises the practicability of the spiritual life in the 
political world. India considers herself to be powerless 
and paralysed before the machine guns, the tanks and the 
aeroplanes of the English. And she takes up non-co- 
operation out of her weakness. It must still serve the 
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same purpose, namely bring her delivery iromthe crushing 
weight of British injustice, if a sufficient number of 
people practise it. 

I isolate this non-co-operation from Sinn Feinism, for, 
it is so conceived as to be incapable of being offered side 
by side with violence. But I invite even the schcci of vio- 
lence to give this peaceful non-co-operation a trial. It will 
not fail through its inherent weaknebs. It may fail because 
of poverty of response. Then will be the time for real 
danger. The high-souled men, who are unable to suffer 
national humiliation any longer, will want to vent their 
wrath. They will take to violence. So far as I know, 
they must perish without delivering themselves or their 
country from the wrong. If India takes up the doctrine 
of the sword, she may gain momentary victory. Then 
India will cease to be the pride of my heart. I am wed- 
ed to India, because I owe my all to her. I believe 
absolutely that she has a mission for the world. She is 
not to copy Europe blindly. India’s acceptance of the 
doctrine of the sword will be the hour of my trial. I hope 
I shall not be found wanting. My religion has no geo- 
graphical limits. If I have a living faith m it, it Will 
transcend my love for India herself. M}' life is dedicated 
to service of India through the religion of non-violence 
which I believe to be the root of Hinduism, 

Meanwhile, I urge those who distrust me, not to dis- 
turb the even working of the struggle that has j ast com- 
menced, by inciting to violence m the belief that I want 
violence. I detest secrecy as a sin. Let them give 
non-violent non-co-operation a trial and they will find 
that I had no mental reservation whatsoever. 



THE GREATEST THING 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{February 9, 1921,) 

It is to be wished that non-co-operationists will clearly 
recognise that nothing can stop the onward march of 
the nation as violence. Ireland may gam its freedom by 
violence. Turkey may regain her lost possessions by 
violence within a measurable distance of time. But India 
cannot with .her freedom by violence for a century, be- 
cause her people are not built m the manner of other 
nations. They have been nurtured m the traditions of 
suffering. Rightly or wrongly, for good or ill, Islam too 
has evolved along peaceful lines m India. And I make 
bold to say that, if the honour of Islam is to be vindicated 
through Its followers in India, it will only be by methods 
of peaceful, silent, dignified, conscious, and courageous suf- 
fering. The more I study that wonderful faith, the more con- 
vinced I become that the glory of Islam is due not to the 
sword but to the sufferings, the renunciation, and the nobi- 
lity of its early Caliphs. Islam decayed when its followers, 
mistaking the evil for the good, dangled the sword m the 
face of man, and lost sight of the godliness, the humility, 
and austerity of its founder and his disciples. But I am 
not, at the present moment, concerned with showing that 
the basis of Islam, as of all religions, is not violence but 
suffering, not the taking of life but the giving of it. 

What I am anxious to show is that non-co-operationists 
must be true as well to the spirit as to the letter of their 
vow if they would gain Swaraj within one year. They 
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may forget non-co-operation but they dare not forget 
non-violence. Indeed, non-co-operation is non-violence. 
We are violent when we sustain a government whose 
creed is violence. It bases itself finally not on right but 
on rniglii. Its appeal is not Lo reason, nor the heart, 
but to the sword. We are tired of this creed and we have 
risen against it. Let us not ourselves belie our profession 
by being violent. Though the English are few, they are 
organised for violence. Though we are many, we cannot 
be organised for violence for along time to come. Violence 
for us is a gospel of despair. 

I have seen a pathetic setter from a god-fearing English 
woman who defends Dyensm for she thinks that, if 
General Dyer had not enacted Jallianwala, women and 
children would have been murdered by us. If we are such 
brutes as to desire the blood of innocent women and chil- 
dren, we deserve to be blotted out from the face of the 
earth. There is the other side. It did not strike this good 
lady that, if we were friends, the price thal her countrymen 
paid at Jallianwala for buying their safety was too great. 
The)^ gained their safet}" at the cost of their humanity. 
General Dyer has been haltingly blamed, and his evil 
genius Sir Michael O’Dwyer entirely exonerated because 
JEnglishmen do not want to leave this country of fiends 
even if everyone of us has to he killed. If we go mad 
again as we did at Amritsar, let there be no mistake that 
a blacker Jallianwalla will be enacted. 

Shall we copy Dyensm and O’Dwyer ism even whilst 
we are condemning it ? Let not our rock be violence and 
devilry. Our rock must be non-violence and godliness. 
Let us, workers, be clear as to what we are about. Swaraj 
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depends upon our ability to control all the forces of 
violence on our side. Therefore, there is no Swaraj 
within one year, if there is violence on the part of the 
people. 

We must then refrain from sitting dhurnaf"^ we must 
refrain from crying ‘ shame, shame’ to anybody, we must 
not use any coercion to persuade our people to adopt our 
way. We must guarantee to them the same freedom we 
claim for ourselves. We must not tamper with the 
masses. It is dangerous to make political use of factory 
labourers or the peasantry — not that we are not entitled 
to do so, but we are not ready for it. We have neglected 
their political (as distinguished from literary) education 
all these long years. We have not got enough honest, 
intelligent, reliable, and brave workers to enable us to 
act upon these countrymen of ours. 


NON-VIOLENCE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{July 28, 1921.) 

It is my conviction that we are in sight of the promised 
land, but the danger is the greatest ^when victory seems 
the nearest. No victory worth the name has ever been 
won without a final effort, more serious than all the pre- 
ceding ones. God’s last test is ever the most difficult. 
Satan’s last temptation is ever the most seductive. We 
must stand God’s last test and resist Satan’s last tempta- 
tion, if we would be free. 


* See page 437. 
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Non-violence is the most vital and integral part of 
non-co-operation. We may fail in everything else and 
still continue our battle if we remain non-violent. But 
we capitulate miserably if we fail m adhering to non- 
violence, Let it be remembered that violence 
is the keystone of the Government edifice. Since 
violence is its sheet-anchor and its final refuge, it has ren- 
dered itself almost immune from violence on our side by 
having prepared itself to frustrate all violent effort by the 
people. We therefore co-operate with the Government in 
the most active manner when we resort to violence. Any 
violence on our part must be a token of our stupidity, 
ignorance and impotent rage. To exercise restraint under 
the gravest provocation is the truest mark of soldiership. 
The veriest tyro in the art of war knows, that he must 
avoid the ambushes of his adversary. And every provo- 
cation is a dangerous ambush into which he mast resolutely 
refuse to walk. 

The story of Aligadh is an illustration in point. It 
seems clear enough that sufficient provocation was given 
by the police. We have long recognised that it is then- 
business to do so. The people of Aligadh walked into 
the trap laid for them. They allowed themselves to be 
provoked, and resorted to arson. It is not yet clear who 
killed the constable in mufti. The burden is on the people 
to show that they did not. 

Let us be hard on ourselves. If we wish to walk along 
the straight and narrow path (wtiich is necessarily the 
shortest), we must not be self-indulgent. We may not 
throw the blame for lany mishap on the badmashes. We 
must be responsible for their acts. Or we declare ourselves 
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unfit for Swaraj. We must gain control ever over them. 
Even they must realise the necessity of not interfering 
with the national and the religious work we are engaged 
in In a movement of purification, the whole country 
IS lifted up not excluding the wicked and the fallen. 
Let there be no mistake, that that is our deliberate claim. 
If it is merely a lip claim, we shall prove ourselves guilty 
of having set up a sj^stem more Satanic than the one 
we condemn as such. 

Therefore whilst we are following the course of non- 
violent non-co-operation, we are bound in honour to live 
up to it in thought, word and deed. Let us make the 
frank confession, if we are too weak or too incredulous 
to live up to our creed. 

The reader must not run away with the idea that 
I feel we are not standing the test. On the contrary I 
believe that we have obtained a marvellous hold over the 
people, that they have understood the necessity of non- 
violence as they have never done before. 

But it would be wrong for us not to take due warning 
from the slightest deviation from the path deliberately 
chosen by us. 

I find it necessary, too, to utter the word of caution, 
because the provocation by the Government is on the in- 
crease. It IS the greatest in the U.P. The arrest of Mr. 
Sherwani at 5 o’clock in the morning, his swift trail con- 
viction, sentence and removal the same day are enough to 
irritate the most sober-minded. The details of the trial 
show that the magistrate knew little of law and cared 
less. The evidence before him, if all of it has been 
given to the press, was quite insufficient for a conviction 
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It almost seems that the conviction and sentence were 
prearranged. The production of evidence in that 
case was a huge farce. We are having a rehearsal 
of trials under the ordinary law. Where is the difference 
between an executive order and a judicial trial? The 
latter is more deadly as it is more difficult to expose. To 
say that a man had no trial, carries greater conviction of 
injustice than to have to say that the trial was farcical. 
Repressive laws may be repealed ; n does not follow 
therefore that repression will be done away with. The 
substance will be the same though the form is changed. 
What we want is change of substance, of spirit, of 
heart. 

And if we desire that change, we must first change 
overselves, i.e., be proof against repression. Just as we 
may not retort with violence, so may we not weaken 
under repression no matter how severe or trying it may be. 

An authentic rumour comes from the U. P. that at least 
three more or less noted workers found the gaol life too 
trying, gave undertakings to refrain from certain acts and 
procured their discharge. If this is true, it is sad. We 
must be firm as a rock. There must be no going back. 
We must be able cheerfully to bear any torture that may 
be our lot m the gaols of India. We may expect no quar- 
ter from the Government. We must expect it to do the 
worst it can whether within or without the law. Its one 
purpose IS to bend us, since it will not mend itself. 

I am not passing harsh judgment on the Government. 
Dharwad and Aligadh are latest instances of Government’s 
defiance of propriety. If I am to credit another rumour, in a 
U. P. gaol a brave Musalman prisoner was put in a dark cell 
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and locked up in it for three days in the midst of foul 
stenches. My informant asked me what a man who 
could not bear these stenches was to do. The harsh but 
deliberate answer I gave was, that he was even then not 
to apologise, he was free to dash his hand against the 
wails of the prison rather than submit to the wish of the 
tyrant. This is not an idle expression of opinion, but a 
tit-bit from my South African experiences. The gaol-life 
in South Africa was not a bed of roses. Many a prisoner 
had to undergo solitary confinement. Hundreds had to 
do sanitary work. Several fasted. One woman was 
discharged a skeleton, because the authorities would not 
allow her the only food she would eat. But she had a 
proud and resolute spirit. Out of the thousands who 
suffered imprisonment m South Africa, with one or two 
exceptions in the early stages, I do not recall a single 
instance of a prisoner having weakened and apologised to 
purchase his freedom. Some like Parsi Rustamji, Imam 
Kadar Bavazir, Thambi Naidu and many others whose 
names I could set down, never flinched but repeatedly 
sought imprisonment. ' The Temple of Freedom is not 
erected without the blood of sufferers. Non-violent 
method is the quickest, the surest and the best. Let us 
be true to our solemn oath taken at Congress and Khilafat 
gatherings, and triumph is at hand. 


2-T 



THE NEED FOR HUMILITY 


By M. K. Gandhi 
{January 12^ 1921,) 

The spirit of non-violence necessarily leads to humility. 
Non-violence means reliance on God, the Rock of ages. 
If we would seek His aid, we must approach Him with 
a humble and a contrite heart. Non-co-operationists may 
not trade upon their amazing success at the Congress. We 
must act, even as the mango tree which drops as it bears 
fruit. Its grandeur lies in its majestic lowliness. But one 
hears of non-co-operationists being insolent and intolerant 
in their behaviour towards those who differ from them. I 
know that they will lose all their majesty and glory, if 
they betray any inflation. Whilst we may not be dissa- 
tisfied with the progress made so far, we have little to our 
credit to make us feel proud. We have to sacrifice much 
more than we have done to justify pride, much less 
elation- Thousands, who flocked to the Congress pandal, 
have undoubtedly given their intellectual assent to the 
doctrine, but few have followed it out in practice. Leav- 
ing aside the pleaders, how many parents have with- 
drawn their children from schools ? How many of those 
who registered their vote m favour of non-co-operation 
have taken to hand spinning or discarded the use of all 
foreign cloth ? 

Non-co-operatian is not a movement of brag, bluster, 
or bluff. It IS a test of our sincerity. It requires solid 
and silent self-sacrifice. It challenges our honesty and 
our capacity for national work. It is a movement that 
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aims and translating ideas into action. And the more we 
do, the more we find that much more must be done than 
we had expected. And this thought of our imperfection 
must make us humble. 

A Non-co-operationist strives to compel attention and 
to set an example not by his violence, but by his unobtru- 
sive humility. He allows his solid action to speak for his 
creed. His strength lies m his reliance upon the cor- 
rectness of his position. And the conviction of it grows 
most in his oponent when he least interposes his 
speech, between his action and his opponent. Speech, 
especially when it is haughty, betrays want of confidence 
and it makes one’s opponent sceptical about the reality 
of the act itself. Humility therefore is the key to quick 
success. I hope that every non-co-operationist will re- 
cognise the necessity of being humble and self- restrained.'^ 

* Mr Gandhi wrote in Young India of February 9, 1921 — 

Abusing the Khaddar— A friend draws attention to the fact that many 
who have adopted the Khaddar costume are using it as a passport for 
arrogance, insolence, and, what is worse, fraud He says that they have 
neither the spirit of non-co-operation m them nor the spirit of truth, 
They simply use the Khaddar dress as a cloak for their deceit. All this is 
hkely, especially during the transition stage i e , whilst khaddar is begin- 
ning to become fashionable I would only suggest to my correspondent that 
such abuse of Khaddar must not even unconsciously be allowed to be used 
as an argument against its use. Its use to-day is obligatory on those who 
believe that there is not sufficient Indian mill-made cloth to supply the 
wants of the nation, that the wants must be supplied m the quickest vay 
possible by increasing home manufacture, and that such manufacture is 
possibl# only by making home-spmmng universal. The use of Khaddar 
represents nothing more than a most practical recognition of the greatest 
economic necessity of the country. ‘ Even a scoundrel may recognise this 
necessity, and, has therefore a perfect right to wear it And if a Govern- 
ment spy wore it to deceive people, I would welcome his use of Khaddar 
as so much economic gain to the country. Only I would not give the 
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It IS because so iittle is really required to be done and 
because all of that little depends entirely upon ourselves 
that I have ventured the belief that Swaraj is attainable 
m less than one year. 


A TRIUMPH OF NON-VIOLENCE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{Kovemher 17, 1920.) 

The communique issued by the Government of India^ 
on the non-co-operation movement may be regarded as 
Its first triumph of a striking order. For the Government 
have decided in view of ^ts non-violent character to 
refrain, for the time being at any rate, from repressing 
by violence what they consider to be an unconstitutional 
movement, The Government, as well as the people, may 
be congratulated upon this wise decision ; and I have not 
the slightest doubt that, if the movement continues to be 
purged of all violence whether in deed or in word, it 
would not only be impossible for the Government to 
resort to repression, but also to resist ithe ever growing 

wearer of the Khaddar more than his due And I would therefore not 
ascribe to him any piety or special virtue'd It follows, therefore, that co- 
operatiomsts or government servants may wear Khaddar without incurring 
the danger ot being mistaken for non-co-operatiomsts. We may no more 
shun Khaddar, that a devout church-goer may renounce his church 
because bad characters go to it for duping gullible people. I recall the 
name of an M, P who successfully cloaked many of his vices by pretend- 
ing to be a staunch temperance mam Not very long ago a bold and un- 
scrupulous speculator found entry into most respectable circles by 
becoming a temperance advocate. Well as a poet said that ' hypocricy is- 
an ode to virtue.' 
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volume of public opinion against it, when that opinion is 
backed by well-directed acts of renunciation of Govern- 
ment patronage or support, on a national scale. 

But the communique is careful to hold out the mailed 
fist, if the leaders of “ moderate’’ opinion fail to check 
the onward march of non-co-operation. It is interesting 
to recall the exact wording of the threat. “ How long,” 
the commtinique ends, with due regard to their ultimate 
respoii^ibiLly for the public safely, the Gov^erxinioxit will 
be able to mamtain that policy” (i. 6. non-repression) 
will depend largely on the success, which attends the 
efforts of the moderate citizens to check the extension of 
the movement and keep its dangers within bounds.” 

Thus repression is to replace reason and argument, if 
non-co-operation becomes effective to the extent of 
making it impossible for the Government to exist whilst 
refusing to retrace its steps and repent of its crimes 
against India. For it must be noticed that the danger 
here feared is evidently not of violence but of the loss of 
the existence of this Government. If my analysis is 
correct, the Government are wickedly playing with the 
‘ moderates’ and with India. If they mean well, let them 
make an irrevocable announcement in the clearest possible 
terms that, so long as the movement remains non-violent, 
they will not interfere with it, even though it demands, 
and may result in, complete independence. That they 
will have to make that announcement sometime or other, 
I have no doubt, if we, the non-co-operators, are able to 
beep the movement free from violence. But the 
announcement made when they are driven to it by irresis- 
tible public opinion will have lost all its grace. 
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The rest of the communique is quite in keeping With the 
traditional policy of the Government. It is full of the 
usual self-adulation and misrepresentations about non- 
co-operators. It is wrong, for instance, to say that those 
who have been repressed have been so dealt with for their 
departure from the principle of non-violence. I challenge 
the Government to produce from the speeches or writings 
of those who have been imprisoned any instance of 
incitement to violence. The language of the defendants 
has sometimes been reckless, even exaggerated, but the 
records available to me of the trials of some of them show 
that there has been no violence preached by the speakers 
concerned. There is very little that the speakers have 
said which I would not have said myself. It is equally 
untrue to say that those who have been punished have 
been so dealt with for “ tampering with the loyalty of 
the army or of the police,” unless a public appeal to re- 
cruits, not to sell themselves as mercenary levies for 
robbing other countries of their independence, amounts 
to such incitement. The Seditious Meetings Proclamation 
in the Punjab and the action taken against some non-co- 
operation papers is an eloquent repudiation of the state- 
ment that the Government “ have been reluctant to 
interfere with the liberty of speech and the freedom of 
the press at a time when India is on the threshold of a 
great advance tow'ards the realization of the principle of 
self-government. ” 

The misrepresentation about the leaders of the movement 
and the cheap sneer at their supposed desire to seek 
martyrdom is beneath notice. The Government ought to 
Jknow what a relief it is to the Ali Brothers and myself to 
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learn that, at least for the present, they do not propose to 
imprison us. Everybody knows that the danger of an 
Outbreak of violence is the gieatest if we are imprisoned. 

I am aware that this is a humiliating confession. If the 
people were truly strong and self-reliant, they would re- 
main unperturbed by our or any leaders’ imprisonment. 
So long, however, as the blighting influence of the awe 
of the Government lasts, so long must there be this fear 
of an uiSv-iiSalc Outbieak of violence on the part of the 
people of this unhappy land, when they are deprived of 
the assistance and service of those in whom they believe. 

The Government’s third argument, in favour of the 
exercise of their self-restraint, is the most specious, and 
calculated to entrap the unwary. They describe non-co- 
operation as ‘^a visionary and chimerical scheme, which, 
if successful, could only result m wide-spread disorder, 
poii:icaJ chaos, and the rum of all those who have any 
real stake in the country. In this one sentence we have 
the Satanic character of the Government.? They must 
know that successful non-co-operation means orderly and 
peaceful destruction of the present system of the Govern- 
ment, and iU replacement not by disorder and chaos but 
by political order of the first magnitude, and protection 
of every legitimate interest m the country — not excluding 
that of the European merchant who desires to earn an 
honest living in India. Mention of the ‘ real stake ’ is a 
Wilful insult to the masses of India, and a mischievous 
incitement to the monied classes to range themselves 
against the masses. Have the masses no stake in India ? 
Are they not the only people with any real stake in the 
country ? The monied classes, if the worst happened. 
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could even migrate from the country. The masses know 
no other home save the few yards of each space which 
they possess in this land of sorrow and tears. 

It Iiv.s ill in the mouth of the framers of the resolution 
to say that the appeal of non-co-operation is to preju. 
dice and ignorance,” when they are aware that from 
every platform the appeal is made for self-sacrifice, 
self-purification, and discipline. The misrepresentation 
of Satyagraha is no less wicked. The experience was 
indeed bitter during that eventful month of April, but 
the recollection in the minds of the people of official 
misdeeds during those days will remain an evergreen. 
India will never forget how a wicked administrator in 
the Punjab sought to crush an innocent and pure move- 
ment by every means, fair or foul. The wonderful 
awakening of the people of India to a sense of the wrong 
then done, and to a sense of their duty, gives the he direct 
to the implications of the sentence on Satyagraha. 

The resolution in question is an appeal not merely to 
our ignorance and avarice, but it is an appeal also to 
our helplessness. For this document proceeds: “The 
full consummation of their hopes would leave India de- 
fenceless alike against foreign aggression and internal 
chaos, ail the benefits of a stable Government and 
undisturbed peace, the results that have been obtained 
by the orderly progress of India for more than a century 
and the still greater results which, it is hoped, will 
attend her advance under the Reform scheme ; her 
material prosperity and her political progress are all to 
be sacrificed to the irresponsible caprice of a few mis- 
guided men,” In my humble opinion, this paragraph is. 
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indeed, the most mischievous, the most misleading, and, 
to borrow the phraseology of the Government, “ the most 
immoral.” If the argument advanced is sound, India 
must ever remain m defenceless condition without the 
British b^^'ouet. I cannot imagine for India a prnsnert 
mor.. gloom j-, more immoral and more unwoithy of a 
nation, that only a century ago was capable of putting 
m the field mere sturdy warriors than all the soldiers 
that can be mustered togettier to-day by any tnree powers 
of Europe, bairing Ruoaia. Whac severer condemnation 
can be pronounced upon the British Government than 
that, for the commercial greed of the British nation, it 
has emaculated a whole people? The framers must be 
aware tnat the full consummation of our hopes means an 
India with the whole of her population having one mind, 
one purpose, self-contained and self-reliant, producing 
enongh for all her daily wants, and therefore well able 
to stand a blockade by all the naval powers of the world 
combined. This may all be a day-dream, but that is the 
exact meaning of ‘ the full consummation of oar hopes’ ; 
and I should very much like the Gods to witness a duel 
between the powers of all the world pouring into India 
not to punish her for any offence given by her, but in 
order to trade with her at the point of the bayonet , and 
the Sikhs, the Gurkhas, the Poorbhias, the Mussalmans, 
the Rajputs, and all the other military races of India 
voluntarily fighting for their hearth and home. If I am 
told that there never will be m India such unity of pur- 
pose and mind, I must say that there never will be 
Swaraj for India and therefore true freedom and true 
.progress, moial and material. It was Canning wLo wrote 
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that under the Indian sky a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
thumb any moment gathers such dimensions ^*s to flood a 
whole country if it burst. I have implicit faith in the 
ability of my countrymen to hope that all the bitter 
experiences of the British Rule, at present lying sub- 
conscious in the minds of the nation, may any moment 
take definite shape in the nation recognizing the necessity 
of unity and self-sacrifice, such as to compel either 
repentance and a real change of heart, or withdrawal, 
on the part of the British Government. 

I must refrain from burdening this article with any 
refutation of the charges of immorality, etc., regarding 
my advice to the student- world. The pages of this 
journal have made clear to its readers the ethics of the 
fundamental position taken upon this question. I must 
close this lengthy article with noticing the absence of 
the only thing that can stop the inevitable progress of 
non-co-operation, w., a full and satisfactory revision of 
the Kbilafat terras and complete satisfaction about the 
Punjab. When and if the British nation respects the 
wishes of India on these two points, co-operation will 
replace non-co-operation and Swaraj within the Empire 
will be the most natural consequence. 

But till that clear repentance comes, in spite of all the 
resolution and the repression that may be resorted to 
by the Government, so far as I can read the national mmd, 
non-violent non-co-operation will and must remain the 
creed of the nation that has grown weary of camouflage, 
Immbug and honeyed words. 



ASSASSINATION OF A DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{September I, 1920,) 

The assassination of Mr. Willoughby is a most unfortu- 
nate event which has naturally evoked public sympathy 
and indignation. The murder was a cruel, thoughtless 
and id iidiLiCd-1 act. IL has not advanced but retarded 
the cause of Khilafat, Mr. Willoughby had no hand in 
the Turkish terms. As is quite probable, he was himself 
a popular officer. It can only be counted as madness to 
kill an innocent man for a crime committed by a member 
of his race. And yet the fact must not be disguised that 
the murder will be regarded by many Mahomedans as a 
pious act worthy of a martyr. I have heard Mahomedans 
calmly arguing that such murders are not only justifiable 
but meritorious. I have known many Hindus who have 
argued that it was the throwing of bombs which brought 
about the removal of the Partition of Bengal. I know 
that many consider Dhingra to have been a martyr. The 
Sinn Feiners openly practise murder and other forms 
of violence for the purpose of freeing their country 
from the English connection. Every assassin or in- 
cendiary IS considered by them a hero. It is because 
I feared such a result in our midst, that I advised non- 
violent non-co-operation regarding the Khilafat. In my 
opinion, it is the active and open preaching of non-co- 
operation which has prevented murders and assassinations 
in the land. The murder of Mr. Willoughby proves that 
the propaganda of non-violence and non-co-operation has 
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not proved sufficient to control individual fanatics and 
that it is not an easy thing to do so. It proves further 
that the Khilafat wrong is a deep-seated grievance which 
with the passage of time will sink deeper still instead of 
being forgotten. 

I observe that the Times of India credits the Khilafat 
propaganda with the murder and calls it the ‘ first fruits.’ 
I realise that the language used is cautious. It connects 
^ certain aspects of the agitation’ with the crime. But I 
venture to suggest that no aspect of the agitation is res- 
ponsible for the unfortunate murder. It is the grievous 
wrongs done by the British ministers, which has evoked 
the cruel deed. 

The Times of India is on safer ground when it says 
that the tragedy ‘ is a special call to Islam, for all 
thoughtful Mahomedans must realise that the honour of 
their religion is at stake.’ I wish to emphasise that warn- 
ing. It must be the special duty of every Khilafat 
worker to be more careful than hitherto in insisting on 
complete freedom from violence as the condition pre- 
cedent to successful non-co-operation. I am sure it is 
possible to cite texts from the Koran in condemnation of 
murder of innocent men. I can understand violence being 
done to wrong-doers in order to compel justice. It is un- 
fortunately the chosen method of thecivilzed world. It has 
scriptural authority.^ Islam is said openly to preach violence 
to the wrong-doer. The so-called votaries of Chnstianity 
justify organised warfare for the removal of Wrongs, fancied 
or real. Thousands of Hindus interpret the Gita to be a 
certificate for war in the cause of justice. It is only a 
minority (daily growing in numbers) which religiously 
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believes that violence is wrong in itself and cannot be 
justified even to vindicate truth. But it cannot (it may 
be civilised) be religious to murder innocent unarmed men 
without warning. It is not enough for Khilafat workers 
to be satisfied with public condemnations (necessary as 
they are) or for the sake of decorum to join them. It is 
necessary for us to preach privately, publicly and inces- 
santly the necessity of refraining from violence especially 
when an active campaign of non-co-operation full of pro- 
mise IS going on. We must feel in every fibre of our own 
being that every murder, every deed of violence must re- 
tard the progress of the movement. 

This is an opportunity for distinguishing the Smn Fein 
or the Egyptian non-co-operation from ours. The former 
does not and did not depend for success on non-violence. 
The Sinn Feiners resort to violence m every shape and 
form. Theirs is ‘ fnghtfulnes’ not unlike General Dyer’s. 
We may pardon, it if we choose, because we sympathise 
with their cause. But it does not on that account differ 
in quality from General Dyer’s act. The Central Khilafat 
Committee has openly and deliberately accepted non- 
violence for its creed so long as non-co-operation is being 
earned on. We must therefore seek to guard English 
life as our own. We must constitute ourselves as self- 
appointed volunteers guarding English life from violent 
hands. And our success depends upon our ability to 
control all the violent and fanatical forces in our midst. 



LUCKNOW SPEECHES 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(November 5, 1920,) 

The recent meeting :n Lucknow, held during the visit 
of the Ah Brothers and myself, has attracted considerable 
attention and resulted m the secession of Mr. Douglas, an 
Indian Christian barrister, from the non-co-operation 
movement. Mr. Douglas’ reason for his decision is 
Maulana Abdul Ban’s speech on that occasion. Mr. Douglas 
charges the Maulana with having called Christians kafars 
and with having practically condoned the late Mr. 
Willoughby’s murder. 

Now I was present at the meeting and had reason to 
listen to every word that Maulana Abdul Ban said with 
the greatest attention, and I must confess that the speech 
could not possibly provide any occasion for Mr. Douglas’ 
secession. I deny that the Maulana Saheb either con- 
doned thcjmurder or by calling Mr. Willoughby a kafar^ 
had any intention of insulting Christians. Mr. Douglas 
was hardly justified in seceding. He never protested at 
the meeting, he never complained to me. He knew that 
I had great regard for the Maulana Saheb, and that I 
myself would have spoken out if there was any condona- 
tion of the offence in his speech, or if there was any insult 
meant to be offered to Christians as such. I could not 
associate myself with an insult to any of the great reli- 
gions of the world. Moreover Mr. Douglas suspended 
his practice and joined non-co-operation, not merely for 
the sake of the Khilafat but equally for the Punjab, and 
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he was a party to the extension of non-co-operation up to 
the time of the establishment of Swaraj m India. Does 
Mr. Douglas now not want Swaraj or redress for the 
Punjab ^ And can he abandon the Khilafat movement 
because a Moulvi however distinguished, gives him offence 
by his speech ? Surely there is something wrong and in- 
comprehensible about Mr. Douglas’s attitude. However, 
I mus^ leave Mr. Douglas to clear up his position and 
justify his secession on more reasonable grounds. 

It is necessary for me to deal with the speeches them- 
selves, and more especially the speech delivered by 
Maulana Abdul I'^an Saheb. The difficulty of a reporter 
2S at any time great, but when he has to take down a 
report in long hand, and at the same time to translate 
the speaker’s remarks made in a tongue the reporter 
only half understands, the task becomes still more 
difficult. Such was the position which my co-worker, 
Mr. Mahadev Desai, occupied when he took notes of 
the Maulana’s speech, I saw his report after it was 
published in the Navajivan and was grieved about it. I 
thought that a serious though innocent mistake was 
made by him. The report does not do justice to the 
Maulana and makes him say that the murderer of 
Mr. Willoughby was a martyr, and that he, the Maulana, 
had accepted ray word in preference to that of Alkoran. 
I consider Mr. Mahadev Desai to be one of the best and 
most careful of the co-workers I have the good fortune to 
possess. But the best of us may, in spite of the best of 
intentions, sometimes make mistakes. 

To my recollection what Maulana Abdul Bari Saheb 
said was that he disliked the murder of Mr. Willoughby 
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as much as anybody. He knew that it had damaged the 
Khilafat cause. He felt sure that if he had known any- 
thing of the proposed murder, he would have himself 
intervened to prevent it. That was a position he himself 
could take, and understand when taken by others. But it was 
a different thing when he was asked, as he was by some 
of his friends, to condemn the murderer to Jahanam. He, 
as a religious man, found it impossible to do so. He did 
not know how the murder was committed, or what were 
the motives actuating it. The murderer’s position after 
death was therefore clearly a matter between him and his 
Maker, and it would be presumption on the part of any 
person to anticipate the verdict of the Deity. Mr. 
Willoughby belonged to the kafar race, and had there 
been Jehad proclaimed, anyone belonging to the enemy 
race could have been lawfully killed by the sword of Islam. 
But they (the Mussulmans) had decided not to draw the 
sword and so it was not lawful for any Mussulman to take 
the life of any member; of the enemy race. They had accept- 
ed Mr. Gandhi’s advice of non-co-operation. For there was 
ample warrant for it in the Koran and the Prophet’s own 
life. And so long as non-co-operation continued, he 
would be beguided entirely by Mr. Gandhi, He was rebuked 
for making friends with the Hindus who were idolaters. 
It was his conviction that it was perfectly competent for a 
Mussulman to prefer friendship with the Hindus, and even 
to refrain from killing cows, to friendship with those 
hafars who had left no stone unturned to put Islam in 
jeopardy. 

This is the gist of the Maulana’s speech. The speech 
was certainly bitter. Who can complain of bitterness of 
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speech in a man of such religious devotion as Maulana 
Abdul Ban when he finds that his religious honour is at 
stake ? I personally dislike the use of the word kafar as 
applied to anyone, as I dislike the use by a Hindu of the 
word Mlechha or Anarya to any one. But I refuse to 
quarrel with the Mussaiman or the Hindu for the use of 
words to which they have been accumstomed from their 
childhood. Time will certainly tend towards the dis- 
continuance of such words as friendship between people 
of different professions and faiths grows. Must I refuse to 
acknowledge the learning or the goodness of a man like 
Bishop Heber for calling Hindus heathens and even pitying 
them ? “Man alone is vile,” was said of a whole race of 
mankind and is even to-day sung in many a Christian 
church. I can therefore see no warrant for Mr. Douglas" 
decision in the above speech. 

Maulana Shaukat All was still more unexceptionable. 
He said no one could regret more than he did the murder 
of Mr. Willoughby. Had not Khilafat Committees 
sedulously tried their best to prevent violence, there would 
certainly have been not one but many such murders. But 
it was their duty for the sake of their own religion and 
honour to prevent them so long as they accepted non-co- 
operation. But he declined to identify himself with 
toadying resolutions regarding the murderer. 

I observe too that I have been misreported. I never 
said that we would give notice when we intended ta 
draw the sword. I condemned the murder with the 
emphasis I could command and said that the honour of 
Islam would be injured if there was any condonation of 
the murder of an innocent man when an assurance of 
2-U 
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safety was issued by authoritative religious bodies in 
Islam. I said further that my own personal religion 
forbade me to take the life of my enemy m any case what- 
soever. But I added that I recognised ttiat Islam, and 
for that matter, lacs of Hindus, believed that killing one’s 
enemy was considered lawful under certain circumstances. 
And I said that when the Mussulmans of India wanted to 
draw the sw’ord, they would as honourable men declare 
themselves in no equivocal terms and give due notice. 

And I repeat what I have often said that the noblest 
and the most fearless among the Mussalmans (and I 
count Maulana Ban Saheb and the Ah brothers as 
such) are trying their utmost to prevent violence. I verily 
believe that but for strenuous efforts of such men, violence 
would have broken out in this land. I admit that it would 
have done no good to Islam or India. It would only have 
provided occasion for ruthless repression without doing 
any honour to Islam or India. 


THE SIKH LEAGUE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(November 17 , 1920,) 

Babu Kalinath Roy, the talented editor of the 
Tribune, has kindly sent me an extract from a press letter 
received by him from a Sikh correspondent, for my com- 
ments. The extract runs as follows : ‘‘ Mahatma Gandhi 
told some of the Sikh gentlemen who went to remonstrate 
with him on the 21st October last on the pernicious 
effects of his propaganda on Sikh masses, that his pro- 
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paganda of non-co-operation was non-violent, that there 
were no doubt visible signs that the movement was likely 
to become violent among the Sikhs, that be would 
strongly urge the Sikhs to remain non-violent both m 
word and deed ; but that if despite his warning the 
Sikhs become violent, he shall not regret if the British 
authorities crushed them by force. He shall then let 
them be annihilated without letting either Hindus or 
Mahoraedans come to their help, for it shall be by the 
sacrifice (ahuti) and total extinction of an element which 
is likely to become violent that the propaganda of non- 
violent non-co-operation will succeed.” Babu Kalmath 
Roy, after quoting the foregoing, says. ‘•‘The writer 
adds that at a meeting of the Sikh League these words 
were dulv repeated as having been used by you and that 
you, who was present, did not contradict the report.” 
The letter has, I am farther informed, been published by 
the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore 

The above remarks are, I suppose, intended to discredit 
me. Now the conversation referred to was long, lasting 
nearly an hour. Some of the remarks made by me during 
the conversation have been torn from their setting and 
put together as though I had made them in the manner 
and the order given. The fact is that the conversation 
was earned on partly m Hindustani and partly m 
English. My remarks were addressed to several members 
of the deputation. The latter had come to urge me not 
to put the idea of non-co-operation before the Sikhs, es- 
pecially as I had myself witnessed the violent attitude of 
some members of the League. I told them m the course 
of my replies to several questioners that I did not like the 
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attitude of some of the Sikhs present at the meeting, and 
that it filled me with grief. I told them also that, if I 
was permitted to speak, I would warn the audience 
against the danger of violence, that it would be suicidal 
to do violence to co-operators and seek to make them* 
non-co-operators by compulsion. I told them too that the 
non-co-operators would be courting destruction if they 
committed violence, for the British would in that event 
have an opportunity of destroying the whole of the com- 
munity. I certainly told my hearers that, so far as I 
could, I would dissuade both Hindus and Mahomedans 
from helping any campaign of violence, and that I would 
not, in this struggle against the Government, be deterred 
by the fear of such a calamity as has been described to 
me. 

The summary of my remarks given by the writer thus 
hardly does justice to me. I may state that I do not 
know the writer nor have I seen the letter from which 
Babu Kalinath Roy has taken the extract. I do recollect 
a speaker at the Sikh League reproducing the conversation. 
His speech was m Gurumukhi, and m so far as I under- 
stood him, I think he correctly represented the gist of my 
remarks. 


NECESSITY OF DISCIPLINE 
By M. K, Gandhi 
{October 20, 1920,) 

I have already remarked upon my experiences of want 
of method and discipline in Madras. The same want is- 
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T)eing noticed during the tour in the Rohelkhund. Every- 
where there is chaos and disorder not for want of men 
“but because of volunteers without training. They are 
called upon to handle a situation and crowds that are un- 
prec^^dented. There is more noise and bustle than work. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali is the indefatigable organiser. He 
wants to satisfy all parties and therefore packs too many 
events m any programme he arranges. To take only one 
instance. He accepted for one single day a motor ride 
from Aligarh to Hathras, thence to Etah and from Etah 
to Kasgunj with the prospect of a slow night journey 
fiom Kasgunj to Cawnpore. The motor ride covered a 
distance of 90 miles. After a trying meeting of workers 
at Aligarh early in the morning, we got into our motors 
at 9-45 A. M., and reached Hathras at about 11 A. M. 
The sun was burning hot and fierce. The inevitable 
noisy procession was there. It was followed by a huge 
meeting involving an intolerable strain on the voice of 
the strongest speaker. We however got for our 
pains resignation of three honorary magistracies. We 
motored thence to Etah. There was a little more 
order there than at Hathras. Soon after finishing 
Etah we motored to Kasgunj. We had accidents during 
the journey, the cars refusing to move. With difficulty 
we reached Kasgunj, Maulana Shaukat Ali and his com- 
panions not reaching in time for the train. We had several 
re&igaalioAis at Etah. The meeting at Kasgunj for its 
enormous si^e was well managed but not without difficulty. 
Touching the feet has become an uncontrollable perform- 
ance causing much waste of time and involving danger 
when it is resorted to in the midst of a large crowd. 
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But the most wretched experience was the night journey 
from Kasgimj to Cawnpore. If was made most uncom- 
fortable by crowds attending at every station. They were 
everywhere insistent and assertive. The noises they made 
in order to wake me up were piercing and heart-rending. 
I was tired. My head was reeling and was badly in want 
of rest. In vain did Mrs. Gandhi and others plead with 
the crowds for self-control and silence. The more they 
implored, the more aggressive the crowds became. It 
was a tug of war between her and the crowds. The latter 
Would -pvf on the light as oft^^n she put it off. If she put 
up the shutters, the crowd immediately put them down. 
I was resting, did they want me to die a premature death ? 
The answer was they had come many miles to have 
darsharif B.nddarshan they must have. I had hardened my 
heart and refused to move till it was day-break. But there 
was not a wmk of sleep for any of us during the whole 
of that night. It was a unique demonstration of love run 
mad. An expectant and believing people groaning under 
misery and insult believe that I have a message of hope 
for them. They come from all quarters within walking 
reach to meet me. 

As I do believe that I have a message of hope and 
certain deliverance but — ?y 

Yes. It is a big BUT. There is no deliverance and 
no hope without sacrifice, discipline and self-control. Mere 
sacrifice without discipline will be unavailing. How to 
, evolve discipline out of this habitual indiscipline ^ Not 
certainly by the British bayonet or the British hypocrisy. 
The British officials have no affection for this loving and 
phenomenal demonstration of a peaceful and peace-loving 
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people. They would put it down, if they could, by bar- 
barous exhibition of force even as Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
tried and inglonously failed. 

But if this demonstration cannot be put down by force, 
it cannot aLo procure Swaraj for India unless regulated 
and harnessed for national good. There are m it all the 
elements of success as well as of self destruction. It can- 
not lead to the promised goal if the nation m extravagant 
affection wastes its servants by encroaching upon their 
hourb uf neeueti rest. We must therefore cease to hold 
nocturnal demonstrations. We must have consideration 
for the feelings of the lowest of our fellow-beings We 
must not dibtufb the rest of a train load of passengers. 

V We must learn to transmute our love of our heroes into 
unquenchable energy and useful action. Love that is 
satisfied with touching the feet of its hero and making 
noise at him is likely to become parasitical. Such love 
ceases to be a virtue and after a time becomes a positive 
indulgence and therefore a vice. The greatest task before 
the nation to-day is to discipline its demonstrations if 
they are to serve any useful purpose. Non-co-operation is 
not designed to create hatred but to purify the nation to 
the point of rendering it proof against injurious aggres- 
sion whether from within or from without. Non-co-opera- 
tion to be effective must be prevented by co-operation bet- 
ween a!! the units com„posing this great and ancient people. 
Let us begin by co-operating with our loved ones. 
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By M. K. Gandhi 
{October 27, 1920.) 

My experiences are becoming so much enriched by 
every tour that it is difficult for me to cope with them 
and give the results to the reader. I must therefore content 
myself with adding to the stock on the necessity of disci- 
pline and organisation. I have dealt with our experiences 
up to the journey to Cawnpore. I was dreading our ap- 
proach to Cawnpore — the Cawnpore of Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani and Dr. Murarilal. They are both great workers. 
The arrangements at the station were perfect. A large 
crowd awaited us at the station. But the discipline 
observed was so good that we were able to make our 
way through two solid rows of men without a single 
member moving before we had taken our seats in the 
cars. What might have meant a waste of thirty minutes 
was finished within five. The procession was happily 
abandoned. The programme was as busmess-hke as the 
reception at the station. We reached at about 8 o’clock. 
We had only a day at our disposal, but during that time 
there was a meeting with the workers, a private interview 
with Mr. Frazeir Hunt of the Chicago Tribune, a visit to the 
Widows’ Home, opening of a national Gujarati School, 
a meeting of the Gujarati ladies (a crowded ladies 
meeting), opening of a national arbitration court, an open- 
air meeting, and finally private chats with visitors. All 
this was finished without any undue rush and strain. 
There was at first a little confusion at the open air 
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meeting. It was discovered that no previous instructions 
were given to the volunteers. But after a little effort, 
there too perfect silence reigned, and the audience listened 
to three heavy speeches amid perfect silence. It is my 
conviction that as soon as we have organised and 
disciplined ourselves, Swaraj will be established. ' An 
organised refusal to be ruled by any foreign power is all 
that is needed in a country like ours. Lucknow was a 
contrast There was utter contusion at the station and 
a seething mass of humanity. It was a demonstration of 
undisciplined love. All were pressing forward to get 
at us. Not one of them realised that it was an impossible 
task. At last I refused to move unless the crowd had 
regained self-control. In a few minutes the crowd under- 
stood what I had to say, and made way for us. There 
was a trying procession. We were all privileged to 
stay Manlana Abdul Bari Saheb. He had engaged 
a Brahmin cook and made special arrangements for 
the Hindus of the party. The reader may recall 
that It was here that Maulana Zafar-ul-Mulk, a cultured 
Mussalman of blameless character, was arrested. It was 
not far from Lucknow that Mr. Willoughby ^ was mur- 
dered. There was at night a vast meeting. The crowd 
listened with wrapt attention. I wish I had time and 
space to give the gist of the speeches. We all referred to 
the Kheri murder and showed how it had taken place 
in spite of the vigilance of the Khilafat Committee, and 
how it had injured the cause of the Khilafat by creating 
unnecessary alarm and covering the local committee with 
suspicion. I am sorry to have to note that the leaders 


* See page 731. 
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were conspicuous by their absence. They think that the 
moYcniciit of ncn-co operation is harmful. Time alone 
will show. We must be patient with them. They belong 
to the nation and will march with it as soon as their dis- 
trust is dispelled. 

I must reluctantly omit the stirring events of Amritsar 
and Lahore and hasten to Bhiwani. x\t Amritsar there was 
a huge but unorganised crowd at the station. We evaded 
it by alighting at another platform. The demonstration 
at Lahore we evaded by motoring there. 

The night journey to Bhiwani was perfectly restless. 
Crowds insisted on darshan. One man suggested that 
Mahatmas needed no rest and that it was their duty to 
give darshan. Some were really angry that we all stolidly 
refused to move out of our beds. Another remarked that 
we must be highly inconsiderate not to respect the wishes 
of the people and get up to give darshan. At length 
tired and sleepless we reached Bhiwani. Probably fifty 
thousand people had gathered from surrounding villages. 
I was therefore afraid that We would be crushed to atoms. 
But to my agreeable surprise, I found perfect order there. 
There was no rush or noisy bustle at the station. All 
kept their respective places. The procession was com- 
fortably managed m spite of a dense throng. Order 
observed at the Pandal was still more striking. It was a 
huge artistic but non-pretentious structure. There was 
not a single chair — not even for the President Distingui- 
shed visitors were seated on a substantial and commodi- 
ous platform erected in the midst of the Pandal. Although 
there was accommodation for 12,000 people, the Pandal' 
appeared to be roomy. The approaches were wide. The 
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ground was excavated to slope towards the centre. All 
therefore had a perfect view of the centre. The on!}" 
suggestion I have to make is that a semi-circle is a better 
arrangement. There should be no seats at the back of the 
platform 

Let Bhiwani and Hyderabad (Sindh) present a lesson 
to the approaching Congress. The Reception Committee 
will save a few thousand rupees and much space if they 
will dispense with cnairs whether on the platform or 
below. We must cater more and more for the masses 
and their leaders. We, the educated few, hope to con- 
trol them only through the leaders of the masses who are 
as simple as the masses themselves. It is cruel to impose 
chairs on the many, because the few seem to want them. 
I hope too, that the Nagpur volunteers will be trained 
from now for their respective duties so that we may have 
perfect arrangements regarding every little detail. 


HOOLIGANISM 
By M, K. Gandhi 
{Decemher 1, 1920*) 

The columns of Young India are open to all who have 
any grievance against non-co-operators. One who 
Lnows’’ has sent to the editor a letter which 1 gladly 
publish."^ He has, in a covering letter giving his name, 

♦ The following is the letter referred to : — 

The disturbance created by a mob of young men at the time of Mrs. 
Besant’s lectures m Bombay reminds me of another caused in Dharwar 
a short time ago, which goes to prove how the principle of non-co-opera- 
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pleaded for the publication of his letter. Such pleading 
was unnecessary in connection with a matter of public 
importance. If the facts related by the correspondent 
are true, they reflect no credit on the young men of 
Dharwad. The correspondent has connected the incident 
with non-co-operation. It is the fashion nowadays to 
connect every incident of indecent behaviour with non- 

tion, which IS at present on the hps ol every peison, has not at all been 
understood even by Mr. Gandhi's fohowers A kind-hearted European 
lady, Miss T. L M’Cafee by name, who is weU-known in Dharwar and 
the Kanarese districts of the S. D. as a very sympathetic and charitable 
woman silently spending a lot of her money on p^or Indian boys and girls 
for their education, had a very awful time and experience on the occasion 
of an entertainment she gave for the purpose of collecting funds in aid of 
the children’s Guild of Service, of which she is one of the Vice-Presidents, 
Her Excellency Lady Lloyd being the President The object of the 
entertainment in question was to provide for a permanent bed for a sick 
Indian child in the Civil Hospital of Dharwar and Mrs. Covernton was 
presiding on the occasion A drama was intended to be performed by 
school girls but was dropped m the mck of time at the desire of the guard- 
ians. So a programme of Indian Music, and singing and recitations by 
girls, who were allowed by their guardians, was hastily arranged, but it 
IS a matter for shame and sorrow that no sooner did the proceedings com- 
mmeoce than a mob of young men, who had gathered outside the hall, 
acting under the advice of the non-co-operationists of the place, began 
throwing stones at the guests and glass windows, and kept on hooting and 
shouting and creating a serious disturbance When the proceedings end- 
ued and the guests were going home, they were pelted with stones. Europ- 
ean guests were particularly insulted and some women teachers were also 
hit with stones. Miss M’Cafee had to leave the hall under the escort of her 
servants and had even to run the risk of being exposed to all sorts of 
msnlts. However we must be thankful that she escaped unscathed which 
must be considered a providenual escape. She underwent all this trouble 
and risk for the good of the people m whom she took an abiding interest 
but who treated her in return in such a disgraceful and cowardly manner. 
It is really disgusting to find that not a single Indian gentleman came to the 
help of the kind-hearted lady except a solitary merchant, and that no non- 
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co-operation. I wish that the incident had been brought 
to my notice when I was at Dharwad. I would then have 
been able to investigate the matter and dealt with it then. 

I may state that stones were thrown at a meeting of 
Dharwad students that was held by me in the open. One 
boy narrowly escaped being seriously hurt. And it was 
a pleasure to watch the audience remaining unmoved in 
spite of the stone throwing. I was told too that stone 
throwing at meetings was not an unusual occurrence at 
Dharwad in connection with the non-Brahmin move^ 
ment. I state this fact only to show that Dharwad 
enjoys the unenviable reputation for stone throwing in 
a special manner. I must therefore decline to connect the 
incident either with non-co-operation or with any anti* 
European movement. Though the correspondent’s 
letter is obscure on the point, it is evident from 
wtiat he says that resentment was felt at the idea 
of girls taking part in a drama. The correspondent 
says that the drama was dropped ‘in the nick of 
time at the desir^ of the guardians.’ There must have 
been persistence to provoke resentment. 

But my position is clear. No amount of provocation 
could possibly justify the hooliganism of the ‘mob of 

co-operationisi: of Dharwar considered it to be his daty to silence the rowdy 
students and induce them to preserve order and peace at a time when the 
lives of women and children were m danger. Actions, such as these, done 
in the name of non-co-operation are sure to land us into disaster. The 
principle that no movement, however just, can hope to succeed by a 
resort to violence has not been grasped even by educated elderly people, 
much less by young boisterous boys of impressionable age. All this is 
not a good sign of the future of our- country, and every patriot must hang 
down bis head in shame at demonstrations of rowdyism of this nature. 

Yours &c. ' One who knows.’ 
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young men’. They had no right to prevent the perfor- 
mance that was at last determined upon, if the guardians 
of the girls did not mind it. The truest test of democracy' 
is in the ability of anyone to act as he likes, so long as he 
does not injure the life or property of anyone else. It is 
impossible to control public morals by hooliganiscn. 
Public opinion alone can keep a society pure and healthy. 
If the young men of Dharwad did not like a public exhi- 
bition of Dharwad girls on the stage, they should have 
held public meetings and otherwise enlisted public opinion 
in their favour. The movement of nonmo-operation is 
intended to check all such abuses. Non-co-operationists are 
undoubtedly expected, not only to refrain from taking 
part in such violent scenes as are represented to have 
taken place at Dharwad, but they are expected also to 
prevent them on the part of others The success of non- 
co-operation depends upon the ability of non-co-opera- 
tionists to control all forces of violence All may not take 


* Mr, Gandhi writes m Young India of February 23, 1921 — 
Eowdyism — Certainly, non-tio-operation has received a rude shock by 
disgraceful behaviour at the Bombay and Poona meetings towards Messrs. 
Shastri and Paranjpye. I have seen the explanation that the hooliganism was 
resorted to, not by non-co-operation students but by those who wanted 
to discredit the movement itself, and to rouse prejudice against non-co- 
operation students. The explanation is likely to be partly true for there 
are undoubtedly men who would for the sake of killing the movement 
even create violence. For non-co-operation to be speedily successful, we 
must be able to provide even against such coutingencies. A soldier cannot 
plead difficulties in defence of his defeat. When General Buller failed to 
relieve Ladysmith he was superseded When Lord Rober ts failed to 
finish the South African War, Lord Kitchener took over command. This 
Government will live on only so long as tt can circumvent non-oo-opera- 
tion. If non-co-operation students did not want to be discredited, why 
did they attend the meeting either in Bombay or in Poona ^ The 
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part in the programme of self-sacrifice but all must recog- 
nise the necessity of non-violence in word or deed. 

I am surprised that the correspondent m his covering 
letter speaks of the hooliganism at Dharwad in the same 
breath as the massacre of Jallianwala Bagh. He loses 
all sense of proportion when he compares the cold- 
blooded and calculated butchery of innocent men, who 
had given no provocation, with the undisciplined and 
thoughtless demonstration of a ‘ mob of young men,’ who 
were labouring under a fancied or real wrong. Both 
acts are worthy of condemnation. But there is as much 
difference between the programme of the Dharwad boys 
and the Dyerism at Amritsar as there is between an 
attempt at simple hurt and a completed murder. 

notice clearly stated that only those who wished to hear the other side of 
the question were to attend There was, therefore, no excuse for the 
scenes that were enacted m Bombay and Poona ^"Moreover, it is often for- 
gotten that Messrs, Shastri and Paranjpye are among the ablest and the 
most public spirited men we have m the country They are as much 
lovers of their country as non-co-operators themselves We may consider 
them to be mistaken in their view as they consider us to be mistaken. 
But we shall grievously err if we refuse to listen to the arguments of our 
opponents . ' 

Nor need we seek to justify rowdyism on the strength of English prece- 
dents. We may not call the movement religious and continue still to copy 
the bluster and violence of English meetings. Our strength lies m not 
copying foreign or other precedents without discrimination. This move- 
ment if it IS to be non-violent m essence, as it must be to be successful, 
has to retain its distinctive character at every step and at all times. 



DIFFICULTIES IN OUR WAY 
By M. K, Gandhi 
{November 10 ^ 1920.) 

Our difficulties are of two kinds ; those that are imposed' 
from without and those that are of our own creation. 
The latter are far more dangerous, because we often hug 
them and are therefore reluctant to remove them. Thus, 
for instance, the disturbances created at Mrs. Beasant’s 
recent meetings at Bombay were of our own making. And 
it is easier to deal with a seditious meetings proclamation 
than the disturbance at Mrs, Besant’s meetings. A pro- 
hibition of ‘seditious’ meetings gives us strength. Distur- 
bances created by us undoubtedly weaken our cause. The 
verbal rowdyism at Mrs. Besant’s meeting was a type of 
violence. It was a distinct departure from the creed of 
non-violent non-co-operation. It may easily result in 
physical violence. 

Those who created the disturbances ought to realise its 
seriousness for the sacred cause they have at heart. It is 
the very worst training we can give ourselves in Swaraj. 
Swaraj presupposes mutual toleration of views, no matter 
how distasteful they may be to us. If the non-co-opera- 
tionists refuse to listen to the other party’s views, they lay 
themselves open to the same charge as the Government, 
which they complain comes to decisions without consider- 
ing their viewpoint,^ Non-co-operation against the Govern- 
ment IS based on, and is possible with, co-operation 
among ourselves. We must bring about, as far as possible 
and consistently with our creed, harmony among our- 
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selves. Rowdyism is hardly the way to do so. By their 
action at the meetings m question non-co-operationists 
have still further estranged from themselves Mrs. Besant 
and her friends and followers. The loss is patent enough. 
They have certainly gained no new adherents by their 
rowdyism. In so far as the students were concerned in 
the insult offered to Mrs, Besant, they have discre- 
dited themselves at a critical period in their evolution. 
They are called upon, in the name of religion and coun- 
try, to disregard the wishes even of their parents, should 
they dissuade them from leaving schools tainted with 
Government grant or affiliation. Such disregard is per- 
missible only to sons and daughters who have cultivated 
the sense of scrupulous respect and obedience towards 
their parents and elders. ^ That disobedience is a virtue 
only when it is resorted to in response to a higher call 
and has not a trace of bitterness, hostility, or resentment 
in it. It is a positive vice when it becomes thoughtless, 
insolent, and rowdy,’ The one ennobles, the other de- 
grades- And after all, do we not owe anything to Mrs. 
Besant’s years, her past brilliant services, and her sex? The 
rising generation will commit suicide if it becomes ungrate- 
ful. India’s gratefulness ought to ensure for Mrs. Besant a 
respectful hearing even when she opposes India’s senti- 
ment She does so from pure motives. She thinks that we 
are in error, she is of opinion that we are retarding India’s 
progress. Surely it is her duty to wean us from what she 
considers is our error. And it is our duty i-espectfully to 
consider what she says. 

But I have been told that unless, at her meetings, an 
emphatic dissent is expressed, she would make capital of 

2-Y 
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our supposed silence, and claim that there is a larger body 
of Indian opinion at her back than is really the case. 
Surely rowdyism is not the only* way of expressing dis- 
sent. The best and the chosen way would be not to 
attend her meetings, unless we wish to go in order to be 
convinced. We need not swell her audience when we 
know that we do not approve of her views. The other 
way, if we must attend, is to enter our respectful dissent 
at the end of the meeting, or if we consider her remarks 
to be offensive to express our dissent by courteously walk- 
ing out. A noisy demonstration is a sign of our weakness,; 
A dignified withdrawal is a proof of our strength. 
Rowdyism is, as a rule, intended to cover a minority that 
wishes to break up a meeting. A majority conscious of its 
strength produces an eloquent and electrical effect both on 
the speaker and his, or her, minority of followers. 

' It is true that this rowdyism is not a result of|the 
movement of non co-operation. It is a legacy of our past. 
We have been, to our harm, nurtured m the baneful 
traditions of the West in the manner of conducting our 
meetings. Applause and shouts of dissent are essentially 
a Western institution. With the, for us, new method of 
non-violent non-co-operation, the old must go. * The 

^ Mr. Gandhi wrote m Young India of March 16, 1921 — 

Writing of the means brings me to the recent happenings m Benares. 
The attack on Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji is symptomatic of the 
temper of the people. If any man* m India should be free from insult it 
is Punditji. His services to the Punjab are still fresh in our memory. 
After all, his labour alone has brought into being that great University in 
Benares. His patriotism is second to no one’s. He is gentle to a fault. 
It is India’s misfortune, not his fault, that he does not see his way clear 
to risk the temporary giving up of his idol. That he should have been 
insulted m the manner reported is a matter of deep sorrow,*. If the 
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two cannot co-exist. If we are engaged in a duel bet- 
ween religion and irreligion, and if we truly represent the 
forces of religion, we shall have to give up even verbal 
violence and learn dignified ways of dealing with our 
opponents. It is through training in cool courage and 
self-sacrifice, discipline and faith in God, ‘and therefore 

Saasknt students or the so-called Sanyasis chose to block the passage of 
the students, Panditji certainly had the right, — it was his duty, — to in- 
tervene and secure a free passage for co-operating students In my 
opinion, the police were perfectly justified in prosecuting the ringleaders 
or those whom they believed to be such. That those arrested were 
toughly handled I can well believe. But we may not expect gentleness 
from the police even when we have attained Swaraj I am, therefore, 
unable to extend any sympathy to those who so manifestly discredited a 
cause which they ignorantly claimed to represent. 

It IS one thing, however, to condemn the excesses in the movement and 
another to condemn the movement itself. It is necessary to distinguish 
between the true non-co-operators and the false ones The behaviour of 
the immature students and the ignorant Sanyasis was undoubtedly dis- 
graceful and worthy of condemnation But the \’ast body of the people 
know the limits of non-co-operation and do not travel beyond them I 
venture to claim that India has never been so tranquil as she is to-day, and 
yet it is not the inertia of the weak and the unknowing, but it is the 
enlightened quiet of those who are conscious of their daily growing 
strength ^ India knows the malady from ivhich she is suffering and is 
preparing to throw it off by a course of inward purification. 

At the same time we have to take care of what we say and do. Some of 
the best men of India are standing aloof because they have no faith in the 
people remaining non- violent in the face of provocation. And every hitle 
act, even of discourtesy, on the part of non-co-operators retards the 
fulfilment of our purpose. We cannot be wise, temperate, and furious in 
a moment , we are either violent or non-violent. We must ;iie in the bed 
we have, made for ourselves. Having decided to pin our faith to non- 
violence, we may not coquet with violence. We would therefore warn 
ourselves against countenancing violence in any shape or form. If we do 
not build our movement on the solid rock of non-violence, it may anyday 
.tumble, like a pack of cards, with a whiff We cannot serve God and 
.Mammon. 
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humility to the uttermost, that we shall conserve the 
honour of Islam and our country, and turn our opponents 
into admirers and fellow-workers. 


IF I AM ARRESTED* 

By M. K. Gandhi 
(November 10, 1920.) 

I have been constantly thinking of what the people 
would do m case I am arrested. My co-workers also have 
been putting this question to me. What would be the 
plight of India if the people took to the wrong path through 
love run mad ? What would be my own plight in such a 
case ’ 

' Rivers of blood shed by the Government cannot frighten 
me : but I would be deeply pained even if the people did 
so much as abuse the Government for my sake or m my 
name. It would be disgracing me if the people lost their 
equilibrium on my arrest. The nation can achieve no pro- 
gress merely by depending upon me. Progress is possible 
only by their understanding and following the path 
suggested by me. For this reason, I desire that the people 
should maintain perfect self-control and consider the day 
of my arrest as a day of rejoicing. I desire that even the 
weaknesses existing to-day should disappear at that time. 

What can be the motive of the Government in 
arresting me ? The Government are not my enemy, for 
I have not a gram of enmity towards them. But they 
believe that I am the soul of all t his agitation, that, if I 

* Translated from Mr. Gandhi’s article in Navjivan. 
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am removed, the ruled and the rulers would be left in 
peace, that the people are blindly following me. Not only 
the Government but some of our leaders also share this 
helief. How, then, can the Government put the people 
to the test ? How can the Government ascertain whether 
the people understand my advice or are simply dazded 
by my utterances ? The only way left to them is to arrest 
me. Of course, there still remains an alternative for 
them and that lies in the removal of the causes which 
have led me to offer this advice. But intoxicated as they 
are with power, the Government will not see their own 
fault and even if they do, they will not admit it. The 
only way then that remains for them is to measure the 
strength of the people. They can do this by arresting 
me. If the people are thus terrorised into submission, 
they can be said to deserve the Punjab and the Khilafat 
wrongs. ' 

^ If on the other hand the people resort to violence, they 
will merely be playing into the hands of the Government. 

- Their aeroplanes will then bomb the people, their Dyers 
will shoot into them, and their Smiths will uncover the 
veils of our women. There will be other officers to make 
the people rub their noses against the ground, crawl on 
their bellies, and undergo the scourge of whipping. Both 
these results will be equally bad and unfortunate. They 
will not lead to Swaraj. In other countries governments 
have been overthrown by sheer brute-force, but ! have 
often shown that India cannot attain Swaraj by that 
force. What, then, should the people do if I am arrested? 
The answer now is simple. The people 
(1) should preserve peace and calmness, 
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(2) should not observe Hartalst 

(3) should not hold meetings, 

hut 

(4) should be fully awake. 

I should certainly expect — 

(5) all the Government schools to be vacated and shut- 
down, 

(6) Lawyers to withdraw from practice, in greater 
numbers. 

(7) Settlement by private arbitration of cases pending 
before the Law Courts. 

(8) Opening of numerous national schools and colleges. 

(9) Renunciation of all foreign cloth in favour of the 
exclusive use of hand spun and hand woven garments by 
lacs of men and women, and selling or burning of any 
foreign cloth in stock. 

(10) None to enlist m the army or m any other Gov- 
ernment service. 

(11) Those able to earn their livelihood by other means 
to give up Government services, civil and even military. 

(12) Contribution of as much as is wanted towards 
national funds. 

(13) Title holders to surrender titles in greater numbers. 

(14) Candidates to withdraw from elections, or if al- 
ready elected to resign their seats. 

(15) Voters who have not yet made up their minds, tO' 
resolve that it is sin to send any representative to the 
Councils. 

, If the people resolve and carry this out, they would 
not have to wait for Swaraj even for a year. If they can 
exbit this much strength, we shall have attained Swaraj* 
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I shall then be set free under the nation’s seal. That 
Will please me. My freedom to-day is | like a prison to 
me. 

It will only prove the people’s incompetence if they 
use violence to release me, and then depend upon my help 
to attain Swaraj for them. Neither I nor anyone else 
can get Swaraj for the nation. It will be got on the 
nation proving its own fitness. 

In conclusion it is useless to find fault with the Gov- 
ernment. We get what government we deserve. When 
we improve, the government also is bound to improve. 
Only when we improve, can we attain Swaraj, Non- 
cc-operation is the nation’s determination to improve. 
Will the nation abandon the resolve and begin to co- 
operate after my arrest ? If the people become mad and 
take to violence and as a result of it crawl on their 
bellies, rub their noses on the ground, salute the Union 
Jack and walk eighteen miles to do it, what else is that 
but co-operation ? It is better to die than to submit to 
crawling &c. In fine, consider it from any point of view, 
the course suggested by me is the right one for the people 
to take. 


DEMOCRACY MOBOCRACY 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{September 8, 1920.) 

Looking at the surface there is bat a thin dividing line 
between mob* law and the people’s law. And yet the 
division is complete and will persist for all, time. 
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India is to-day quickly passing through the mob law 
stage. The use of the adverb signifies my hope. It may 
be our misfortune to have to pass through that process 
even m slow stages. But it is wisdom to adopt every 
means at our disposal to have done with that stage as 
quickly as possible. 

There is much tendency on our part to yield to the 
rule of the mob. There was mob rule at Amritsar on the 
10th April, 1919. There was mob rule at Ahmedabad on 
the same fateful day. It represented undisciplined des- 
truction and therefore it was thoughtless, profitless, 
wicked and harmful. War is disciplined destruction, 
much more bloody than any yet committed by mobs. 
And yet war has been apostrophised, because we have 
been decived by the temporary but brilliant results 
achieved by some wars. So, if India has to achieve her 
freedom by violence, it will have to be by disciplined and 
honourable (m so far as it is possible to associate honour 
with violence) violence, named war. It will then be an 
act not of mobocracy but democracy. 

But my purpose to-day is not to write of mobocracy 
of the Ahmedabad type. I intend to deal with the type 
with which I am more familiar. The Congress is a 
demonstration for the mob and in that sense and that 
only. Though organised by thoughtful men and women, 
it may be called a mob-demonstration. Oar popular 
demonstrations are unquestionably mub-demonstrations. 
During the memorable tour of the Khilafat mission 
through the Punjab, Sindh and Madras, I have had 
a surfeit of such demonstrations. I have been asham- 
ed to witness, at railway stations, thoughtless though 
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unwitting destruction of passengers’ luggage by demon- 
strators who in their adoration of their heroes have 
ignored everything else and everybody else. They 
have made, much to the discomfort of their heroes, 
unmnsical and harsh noises. They have trampled upon 
one another. They have elbowed out one another. All 
have shouted, all at the same time, in the holy name of 
order and peace. Ten volunteers have been heard to 
give the same order at the same time. Volunteers often 
become demonstrators instead of remaining people’s 
policemen. Il is a task often dangerous, always uncom- 
fortable, for the heroes to be escorted through a broken 
chain of volunteers from the platform to the coach inten- 
ded for them. Often it is a process which, although it 
should occupy no more than five minutes, has occupied 
one hour. The crowd instead of pressing back presses 
towards the heroes and who therefore requires to be 
protected. The coach is taken possession of by anybody 
who dares, volunteers being the greatest sinners. The 
heroes and other lawful occupants „bave to reason with 
the intruders that they may not mount the foot-boards 
in that summary fashion. The hood of the coach is 
roughly handled by the processionists. It is not often 
that I have seen hoods of motors left undamaged by 
crowds. On the route instead of crowdsjlining the streets, 
they follow the coach. The result is confusion worse 
confounded. Every moment there is danger of accidents. 
That there is rarely any accident at such demonstrations 
is not due to the skill of the organisers, but the crowd 
is determined to put up with all jostling and retain its 
perfect good humour. In spite of everyone jostling cveiy- 
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one else, one has the slightest wish to inconvenience one’s- 
neighbour, To finish the picture, there is the meeting, an 
ever-growing cause of anxiety. You face nothing but 
disorder, dm, pressing, yelling and shooting there. A 
good speaker arrests the attention of the audience and 
there is order such that you can hear a pin drop. 

All the same this is mobocracy. You are at the mevcy 
of the mob. So long as there is sympathy between you 
and the uiub, everything goes well. Imaiedialely that 
cord is broken, there is horror. An Ahmedabad episode 
now and then gives you the mob psychology. 

We must then evolve order out of chaos. And I have 
no doubt that the best and the speediest m thod is to in- 
troduce the people’s law instead of mob law."*^ 


♦ Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India of July 13, 1921'.* — 

The news from Aligarh is disquieting, I have seen the official version 
and the other in the Independent. I shall apologise to the people of 
Aligarh if I find that I am in the wrong, but the Independent corres- 
pondent’s version is evasive and attempts to prove much. It does not deny 
incendiarism on the part of the mob and seeks entirely to exculpate the 
latter. I shall require ovet-whelmingly strong evidence to prove that the 
authorities m Aligarh acted wantonly and maliciously without the slightest 
provocation. I am quite prepared to find that the police wanted to prevent 
an aggressive demonstration on the part of the mob, and that, in so doing, 
they lost self -restraint and opened fire. My point however is that there 
should be no aggressiveness on our part at all. Non-co-operators must not 
bully or threaten. We are developing quite an irresistible courage which 
comes only from waiting upon God, in other words, from absolute faith in 
the righteousness of our cause. If we want to finish our programme 
successfully, and during this year, we have no time for bluster or a 
show of force. We must be scrupulously truthful to our pledge., We can 
succeed beyond all expectation, only li we remain non-violent in thought, 
word and deed. It need not be our final creed, but it must be our present 
creed for the attainment of our goal. There need be no difficulty in our 
not thinkir^i or speaking ill of our adversary as we have found it easy 
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One great stumbling block is that we have neglected 
music. Music means rhythm, order. Its effect is electri- 
cal, It immediately soothes. I have seen, in European 
countries, a resourceful superintendent of police by start- 
ing a popular song controlling the mischievous tendencies 
of mobs. Unfortunately like our Shastras, music has been 
the prerogative of the few, either the batter of prostitutes 
or high class religious devotees. It has never become 
nationalised in the modern sense. If I had any influence 
with volunteer boy scouts and Seva Samiti organisations, 

I would make compulsory a proper singing in company of 
national songs. And to that end I should have great 
musicians attending every Congress or Conference and 
teaching mass music. 

Much greater discipline, method and knowledge must 
be exacted from volunteers and no chance comer should 
be accepted as a full-fledged volunteer. He only hinders 
rather than helping. Imagine the consequence of the 
introduction of one untrained soldier finding his way into 
an army at war. He can disorganise it in a second. My 
greatest anxiety about non-co-operation is not the 
slow response of the leaders, certainly not the well- 
meant and even ill-meant criticism, never unadulterated 

enough on the whole to restrain ourselves from doing ill to him W« 
must not use the pledge of non-violence and truth to cover violence and 
exaggeration, if not untruth. Nor must we be afraid to let our best com-' 
rades go to jail. 1 adhere to the belief so often expressed by me that Pandit 
Sundarlal and now Pandit Makhanlal are serving the community better, 
being in jail for the sake of 'conscience than they would have being free. 
Those who think otherwise, in myopinion, do not understand the dynamics 
of non-co-operation. The dynamic force behind this great movement is not 
vocal propaganda, but the iilent propaganda carried on by the sufferings 
of the innocent victims of a mad Government, 
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•repression* The movement will overcome these obstacles. 
It will go in even strength from them. But the greatest 
obstacle is that we have not yet emerged from the 
mobocratic stage. But my consolation lies in the fact 
that nothing is so easy as to train mobs, for the simple 
reason that they have no mind, no premeditation. They 
act in a frenzy. They repent quickly. Our organised 
Government does not repent of its fiendish crimes at 
Jallianwala, Lahore, Kasur, Aligarh, Ram Nagar &c. 
But I have drawn tears from repentant mobs at Gujaran- 
walla and everywhere a frank acknowledgment of repen- 
tance from those who formed the mob during that eventful 
month of April. Non-co-operation I am therefore now 
using in order to evolve democracy And I respectfully 
invite all the doubting leaders to help by refusing to con- 
demn, in anticipation of a process of national purification, 
training and sacrifice. 

Next week I hope to give some illustrations of how in 
a moment order was evolved out of mob disorder. My 
faith in the people is boundless. Theirs is an amazingly 
responsive nature. Let not the leaders distrust them. 
This chorus of condemnation of non-co-operation when 
properly analysed means nothing less than distrust of the 
people’s ability to control themselves. For the present 
I conclude this somewhat lengthy article by suggesting 
some rules for guidance and immediate execution. 

1. There should be no raw volunteers accepted for 
big demonstrations. Therefore none but the most ex- 
perienced should be at the head. 

’ 2. Volunteers should have a general instructions book 
on their persons. 
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3. At the time of demonstrations there must be a review 
of volunteers at which special instructions should be given. 

4. At stations, volunteers should not all be centred at 
one point, namely, where the reception committee should 
be. But they should be posted at different points m the 
crowd. 

5. Large crowds should never enter the station. They 
cannot but inconvenience traffic. There is as much> 
honour in staying out as in entering the station. 

6. The first duty of the volunteers should be to see 
that other passengers’ luggage is not trampled upon. 

7. Demonstrators ought not to enter the station long 
before the notified time for arrival. 

8. There should be a clear passage left in front of the 
tram for the passengers. 

9. There should be another passage if possible half 
way through the demonstrators for the heroes to pass. 

10. There should be no chain formed. It is humi- 
liating. 

11. The demonstrators must not move till the heroes 
have reached their coach or till they receive a prearrang- 
ed signal from an authorised volunteer. 

12. National cries must be fixed and must be raised 
not any how, at any time or all the time, but just on the 
arrival of the tram, on the heroes reaching the coach 
and on the route at fair intervals. No objections need 
be raised to this on the score of the demonstration be- 
coming mechanical and not spontaneous. The spon- 
taneity will depend upon numbers, the response to the 
cries, above all the general look of the demonstrators 
not m the greatest number of noises or the loudest. It is 
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the training that a nation receives which characterises 
the nature of its demonstrations. A Mahomedan silently- 
worshipping in his mosque is no less demonstrative than 
a Hindu temple goer making a noise either through his 
voice or his gong or both. 

13. On the route the crowd must line and not follow 
the carriages. If pedestrams form part of the moving pro- 
cession, they must noiselessly and in an orderly manner 
take their places and not at their own will join or ab« 
stain. 

14. A crowd should never press towards the heroes but 
should move away from them. 

15. Those on the last line or the circumference should 
never press forward but give away when pressure is 
directed towards them. 

16. If there are women in the crowd they should be 
specially protected. 

17. Little children should never be brought out in the 
midst of crowds. 

18. At meetings volunteers should be dispersed among 
the crowd. They should learn flag and whistle signalling 
in order to pass instructions from one to another when it 
is impossible for the voice to carry. 

19. It is no part of the audience to preserve order. 
They do so by keeping motionless and silent. 

20. Above all, everyone should obey volunteers’ instruc- 
tions without question. 

This list does not pretend to be exhaustive. It is merely 
illustrative and designed to stimulate thought and discus- 
sion. I hope that all the vernacular papers will tran- 
. slate this article. 



SOME ILLUSTRATIONS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{September 22, 1920.) 

I promised in my article on “Democracy vs. Mobocracy” 
to give some illustrations of my meaning out of my own 
experiences."* I was however unable, owing to the pro- 
tracted Congress proceedings, to give those illustrations 
last week. I do so now. When we reached Madras, a 
huge crowd awaited us at the station. Our compart- 
ment was detached and fortunately drawn up in front of 
a reserved platform. What would have happened, if 
we had to alight together with the other passengers can 
be better imagined than described. But even on the 
reserved platform we were not able to get out for some 
time. The volunteers were in the way. Instead of 
dispersing themselves among the crowd and keeping it 
back, they clustered together to do us honour as they 
thought. The result was that the pressure was all direct- 
ed towards where they and we were standing. And 
‘form a ring’ has become the usual word of command. 
This forming a ring is a humiliating spectacle and yet it 
has become such an institution that even when there is 
no one else but volunteers ‘ a ring ’ is formed round the 
leader to be ‘honoured’. 

To proceed with my description, the crowd was large, 
the noises they made were so terrific that the directions 
given by the volunteers could not be heard at all. All 
was chaos. My poor toes were every moment in danger 


* Sec page 759. 
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of being crushed to a pulp. I often very nearly lost my 
balance through the jostling of the very volunteers who 
were trying to protect me. And but for the very great 
care with which they guarded me and the assistance 
rendered to them by the stalwart Maulana Shaukat 
Ali, I would have fared much worse than I did. 
The atmosphere was suffocating. Thus struggling, 
it took us nearly three quarters of an hour to reach the 
motor car whereas ordinarily it need not have taken three 
minutes to walk out of the station to the porch. Having 
reached the car it was no easy job to get into it. I had 
to be shoved into it in the best manner possible. I 
certainly heaved a sigh of relief when I found myself m 
the car, and I thought that both the Maulana and I 
deserved the ovation we received from the crowd after 
the dangerous exercise we had gone through. With a 
little forethought this mobocracy, for such it was, could 
have been changed into a splendidly organised and edu- 
cative demonstration. And it could have been rendered 
free of all risk to life. The experience of Madras was 
typical of many. We had an extraordinary experience 
at Erode on our way to Salem. I was fairly fagged out. 
My voice had become hoarse with speaking. As at many 
stations there was here too a surging crowd. It was 
thoroughly disorganised, though like everywhere else per- 
fectly good humoured and respectful. I appealed to them 
not to make all kinds of unmusical noises, told them to 
disperse in an orderly manner as they had already seen 
us. I told them too that if they intended to take their 
share in the Khilafat and the Punjab struggle, they were 
expected to undergo discipline. I was able to reach 
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my voice to the most intelligent amongst them. I sug- 
gested that they should quietly rise, turn towards the 
station entrance and noiselessly retire. They listened, 
the rest followed and the station was cleared in two 
minutes’ time. If the friends, who heard me, had haggled, 
argued, objected and insisted on shouting and remain- 
ing, the whole crowd would have done likewise and there 
would have been a pandemonium throughout the long 
time that the train stopped there. 

I shall finish this description by giving the reverse of 
our experience at Jolarpet. We were travelling to Madras 
by the night tram leaving Bangalore, We had been 
taking meetings at Salem during the day, mortoring to- 
Bangalore, a distance of 125 miles from Salem, taking 
there a meeting m drenching ram and thereafter we had 
to entrain. We needed night's rest but there was none 
to be had. At almost every station of importance, large 
crowds had gathered to greet us. About midnight we 
reached Jolarpet junction. The train had to stop there 
nearly forty minutes or stopped that night all those terri- 
ble minutes. Maulana Shaukat Ali requested the crowd 
to disperse. But the more he argued, the more they 
shouted ‘Maulana Shaukat Aliki Jai’ evidently thinking 
that the Maulana could not mean what he said. They 
had come from twenty miles’ distance, they were waiting 
there for hours, they must have their satisfaction. The 
Maulana gave up the struggle, he pretended to sleep. The 
adorers thereupon mounted the foot-boards to have a 
peep at the Maulana. As the light in our compartment 
was put out they brought in lanterns. At last I thought 
I would try. I rose, went to the door. It was a signal 
2-W 
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for a great shout of joy. The noise tore me to pieces. 
I was so tired. All my appeals proved fruitless in the 
end. They would stop for a while to renew the noise 
again. I shut the windows. But the crowd was not to be 
baffled. They tried to open the windows from outside. 
They must see us both. And so the tussle went on till 
my son took it up. He harrangued them, appealed to them 
for the sake of the other passengers. He produced some 
effect and there was a little less noise. Peeping however 
went on to the last minute. It was all well-meant, it was 
all an exhibition of boundless love, yet how cruel, how 
unreasonable ! ' It was a mob without a mind. There 
were no intelligent men of influence among them and so 
nobody listened to anybody. 

Before we can make real headway, we must tram 
these masses of men who have a heart of gold, who feel 
for the country, who want to be taught and led. But a 
few intelligent, sincere, local workers are needed, and the 
whole nation can be organised to act intelligently, and 
democracy can be evolved out of mobocracy. This evolu- 
tion is really the first step to successful, national non-co- 
operation. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PEASANTS OF 
THE UNITED PROVINCES 

{March 9, 1921.) 

[We give below a free rendering of the Hindi instruc- 
tions addressed by Mr. Gandhi to the peasants of the 
United Provinces during his visit to Oudh. Pundit Motilal 
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Nehru, in his capacity as President of the Kisan Sabha. 
has distributed them in thousands among the peasan- 
try.^] 

Attainment of Swaraj or redress of grievances is im- 
possible unless the following rules are strictly observed. 

1. We may not hurt any body. We may not use our 
sticks against anybody. We may not use abusive 
language or exercise any other undue pressure. 

2. We may not loot shops. 

* Writing on the relations between Zammdars and the ryots m U. 

Mr. Gandhi expressed thus in Young India of May 18, 1921 thus — 

The ZaraindarS and the Byots — whilst the U P. Government is cross- 
ing the bounds of propriety, and intimidating people, there is little doubt 
that the Kisans too are making wise use of their newly found power. In 
several Zamindanes, they are said to have overstepped the mark, taken 
the law into their own hands and to have become impatient of anybody 
who would not do as they wish, They are abusing social boycott and are 
turning it into an instrument of violence They are reported to have 
stopped the supply of water, barber, and other paid services to their 
Zammdars in some instances and even suspended payment of the rent due 
for them. The Kisan movement has received an impetus from non-co- 
operation, but it is anterior to and independent of it. Whilst we will not 
hesitate to advise the Kisans when the moment comes, to suspend pay- 
ment of taxes to the Government, it is not contemplated that at any stage 
of non-co-operation we would seek to deprive the Zammdars of their rent. 
The Kisan movement must be con&ned to the improvement of the status 
of the Kisans and the betterment of the relations between the Zammdars 
and them The Kisans must be advised scrupulously to abide by the 
terms of their agreement with the Zammdars, whether such agreement 
IS written or inferred from custom Where a custom or even a written 
contract is bad, they may not try to uproot it by violence or without 
previous reference to the Zammdars. In every case there should be a 
friendly discussion with the Zammdars and an attempt made to arrive at 
a settement Our capacity for Swaraj depends upon our capacity for 
solving, without reference to, or intervention of, the Government, all the 
varied and complex problems that must arise in the affairs of one of the 
biggest and the most ancient nations like ours. 
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3. We should influence our opponents by kindness^ 
not by using physical force nor stopping their water 
supply nor the services of the barber and the washerman. 

4. We may not withhold taxes from the Government 
or rent from the landlord. 

5. Should there be any grievances against zamindars^ 
they should be reported to Pundit Motilal Nehru and his 
advice followed. 

6. It should be borne in mind that we want to turn 
Zamindars into friends. 

7. We are not at the present moment offering civil 
disobedience ; we should, therefore, carry out all Govern- 
ment orders. 

8. We may not stop railway trains nor forcibly enter 
them without tickets. 

9. In the event of any of our leaders being arrested, 
we may not prevent his arrest nor create any disturbance. 
We shall not lose our cause by the Government arresting 
our leaders ; we shall certainly lose it, if we become mad 
and do violence. 

10. We must abolish intoxicating drinks, drugs and 
other evil habits. 

11. We must treat all women as mothers and sisters 
and respect and protect them. 

12. We must promote unity between Hindus and 
Muslims. 

13. As amongst Hindus we may not regard any one as 
inferior or untouchable. There should be the spirit of 
equality and brotherhood among all. We should regard 
all the inhabitants of India as brothers and sisters. 

14. We may not indulge in gambling. 
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15. We may not steal. 

16. We may not tell an nuntruth on any account what- 
soever. We should be truthful in all our dealings. 

17. We should introduce the spinning wheel in every 
home and all — male and female — should devote their 
spare time to spinning. Boys and girls should also be 
taught and encourged to spin for dour hours daily. 

18. We should avoid the use of all foreign cloth 
and wear cloth woven by the weavers from yarn spun 
by ourselves. 

19. We should not resort to law courts but should 
have all disputes settled by private arbitration. 

The most important thing to remember is to curb anger, 
never to do violence and even to suffer nolence done to us. 


SOCIAL BOYCOTT 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(December 5, 1920,) 

A correspondent writes from Hyderabad (Sind) a letter* 
regarding boycott which I gladly publish. He refers to 
what is alleged to have happened to Mr. Khaparde. 
Hyderabad (Sind) is a far cry from Araraoti. I do not 
know that Mr. Khaparde has been put to all the incon- 
veniences that the cerrespondent relates. Mr. Khaparde 
is well able to take care of himself. I hope, however, 
that there is much exaggeration in the information sup- 
plied to the correspondent about the treatment. 

Nevertheless, the issue raised by the correspondent is 


* Omitted in this collection. 
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important and serious. It would be a dangerous thing 
if, for differences of opinion, we were to proclaim social 
boycott. 

It would be totally opposed to the doctrine of non- 
violence to stop the supply of water and food.-^ This 
battle of non-co-operation is a programme of propaganda 
by reducing profession to practice, not one of compelling 
others to yield obedience by violence direct or indirect. 
We must try patiently to convert our opponents. If we 
wish to evolve the spirit of democracy out of slavery, we 
must be scrupulously exact in our dealings with oppo- 
nents. We may not replace the slavery of the Govern- 
ment by that of the non-co-operationists. We must 
concede to our opponents the freedom we claim for our- 
selves and for which we are lighting. The stoutest 
co-operalionist will bend to the stern realities of practice 
if there is real response from the people. 

But there is a non-violent boycott which we shall be 
bound to practise, if we are to make any impression. 

Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India of December 22, 1920 — 

The men are impatient and geievously err as they are reported to have 
done at Delhi and in Bengal, It was cruel and sinful to deny the rights 
of burial to the corpse of a man whom the so-called non-co-operators (if 
they were non-co-operators) disliked It was filthy to throw, at a place m 
East Bengal, night soil on a candidate who had stood for election as a 
council member, or to cut the ears of a voter for daring to exercise 
his vote. These are just the ways of' defeating our own purpose. 
Non-co-operation is non-violent not merely m regard to the Englishmen 
and Government officials. It has to be equally so as between ourselves. 
A co-operator is as much entitled to freedom of action, speech and 
thought as the tallest among non-co-operators. Non-co-operation is 
directed against all slavery. Every non-co-operator therefore retards 
the function of his cause by resorting to violence. It xs a sure sign of 
want of faith in his mission. 
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We must not compromise with what we believe to be an 
untruth, whether it resides in a white skin or a brown. 
Such boycott is political boycott. We may not receive 
favours from the new councillors. The voters, if they 
are true to their pledge, will be bound to refrain from 
making use of the services of those whom they have 
declined to regard as their representatives. They must 
ratify their verdict by complete abstention from any 
encouragement of the so-called representatives. 

The public will be bound, if they are non-co-opera- 
tionists, to refrain from giving these representatives any 
prestige by attending their political functions or parties. 

I can conceive the possibility of non-violent social 
ostracism under certain extreme conditions, when a 
defiant minority refuses to bend to the majority, not out 
of any regard for principle, but from sheer defiance or 
worse. But that time has certainly not arrived. Ostra- 
cism of a violent character, such as the denial of the use 
of public wells IS a species of barbarism, which I hope 
will never be practised by any body of men having any 
desire for national self-respect and national uplift. We 
will free neither Islam nor India bv processes of coercion, 
whether among ourselves or against Englishmen. 


SOCIAL BOYCOTT. 

By M. K. Gandhi 

(Fehruary 16, 1921.) 

Non-co-operation being a movement of purification, is 
bringing to the surface all our weaknesses as also excesses 
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of even our strong points. Social boycott is an age-old 
institution. It is coeval with caste. It is the one terri- 
ble sanction exercised with great effect. It is based upon 
the notion that a community is not bound to extend its 
hospitality or service to an excommunicate. It answered 
when every village was a self-contained unit, and the 
occasions of recalcitrancy were rare. But when opinion 
is divided, as it is to-day, on the merits of non-co-opera- 
tion, when its new application is having a trial, a 
summary use of social boycott in order to bend a mino- 
rity to the will of the majority is a species of unpardonable 
violence. If persisted in, such boycott is bound to destroy 
the movement. Social boycott is applicable and effective 
when it is not felt as a punishment and accepted by the 
object of boycott as a measure of discipline. Moreover, 
social boycott to be admissible in a campaign of non- 
violence must never savour of inhumanity. It must be 
civilised. It must cause pain to the party using it, if it 
causes inconvenience to its object. Thus, depriving a 
man of the services of a medical man, as is reported to 
have been done in Jhansi, is an act of inhumanity tanta- 
mount in the moral code to an attempt to murder. I 
see no difference in murdering a man and withdrawing 
medical aid from a man who is on the point of dying. 
Even the laws of war, I apprehend, require the giving of 
medical relief to the enemy in need of it. To deprive a 
man of the use of an only village well is notice to him to 
quit that village. Surely, non-co-operatorers have acquired 
no right to use that extreme pressure against those who do 
not see eye to eye with them. Impatience and intolerance 
will surely kill this great religious movement. We may not 
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■make people pure by compulsion. Much less may we 
compel them by violence to respect our opinion. It is 
utterly against the spirit of democracy we want to cultivate. 

There are no doubt serious difficulties in our way. The 
temptation to resort to social boycott is irresistible when a 
defendant, who submits to private arbitration, refuses to 
abide by its award. Yet it is easy to see that the appli- 
cation of social boycott is more than likely to arrest the 
splendid movement to settle disputes by arbitration which, 
apart from its use as a weapon in the armoury of non-co- 
operation, is a movement fraught with great good to the 
country. People will take time before they accommodate 
themselves to private arbitration. Its very simplicity and 
inexpensiveness will repel many people even as palates 
jaded by spicy foods are repelled by simple combinations. 
All awards will not always be above suspicion. We must 
therefore rely upon the intrinsic merits of the movement 
and the correctness of awards to make itself felt. 

It is much to be desired if we can bring about a com- 
plete voluntary boycott of law courts. That one event 
can bring about Swaraj. But it was never expected that 
we would reach completion in any single item of non-co- 
operation. Public opinion has been so far developed as to 
recognise the courts as signs not of our liberty but of our 
slavery. It has made it practically impossible for lawyers 
to practice their profession and be called popular leaders. 

Non-co-operation has greatly demolished the prestige 
of law courts and to that extent of the Government. 
The disintegrating process is slowly but surely going on. 
Its velocity will suffer diminution if violent methods are 
adopted to hasten it. This government of ours is armed 
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to the teeth to meet and check forces of violence. It 
possesses nothing to check the mighty forces of non- 
violence. How can a handful of Englishmen resist a 
voluntary expression of opinion accompanied by the 
voluntary self-denial of thirty crores of people^ 

I hope, therefore, that non-co-operation workers will 
beware of the snares of social boycott. But the alter- 
native to social boycott is certainly not social intercourse. 
A man who defies strong clear public opinion on vital 
matters is not entitled to social amenities and privilege. 
We may not take part in his social functions such as 
marriage feasts, we may not receive gifts from him. But 
We dare not deny social service. The latter is a duty. 
Attendance at dinner parties and the like is a privilege 
which it is optional to withhold or extend. But it would 
be wisdom to err on the right side and to exercise the 
weapon even in the limited sense described by me on rare 
and well-defined occasions. And in every case the user 
of the weapon will use it at his own risk. The use of it 
is not as yet in any form a duty. No one is entitled to 
its use if there is any danger of hurting the movement.. 


A SET BACK 
By M, K. Gandhi 
{May 4, 1921.) 

If the facts reported in the press are substantially cor- 
rect, Malegaon non-co-operators have been false to their 
creed, their faith, and their country. They have put back 
the hands of the clock of progress. Non-violence is the 
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rock on which the whole structure of non-co-operation is 
built. Take that away and every act of renunciation 
comes to naught, as artificial fruit is no more than a 
showy nothing. The murder of the men who were 
evidently doing duty was, if the report is correct, 
deliberate. It was a cowardly attack. Certain men 
Wilfully broke the law, and invited punishment. 

There could be no justification for resentment of such 
imprisonment. Those who commit violence of the Male- 
gaon type are the real co-operators with the Government. 
The latter Will gladly lose a few officers if thereby they 
could kill non-co-operation, A few more such murders 
and we shall forfeit the sympathy of the masses. I am 
convinced that the people will not tolerate violence on 
our part. They are by nature peaceful and they have 
welcomed non-co-operation because it is deliberately 
non-violent. 

What must we do then ? We must ceaselessly preach 
against violence alike in public and in private. We must 
not show any sympathy to the evil-doers. We must 
advise the men who have taken part in the murders to 
surrender themselves if they are at all repentant. The 
workers must be doubly careful in their talks. They 
must cease to talk of the evil of the Government and the 
officials, whether European or Indian. Bluster must give 
place to the work of building up put before the nation by 
the Congress. We must be patient if there is no res- 
ponse to the demand for men, money, and munitions. All 
police orders must be strictly obeyed. There should be 
no processions or hartals when known workers are pro- 
secuted or imprisoned. If we welcome imprisonments of 
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innocent men, as we must, we ought to cultivate innocence 
and congratulate ourselves when we are punished for hold- 
ing opinions, or for doing things that we consider it our 
duty to do, i, e., for spinning, or collecting funds or getting 
names for the Congress register. There should be no 
civil disobedience. We have undertaken to stand the grav- 
est provocation and remain non-violent. Let us be careful 
lest the hour of our triumph be, by our folly, the hour of 
our defeat and humiliation. I implicity subscribe to the 
test suggested by the Times of India.lt may be recognised 
that as a movement relying ostensibly upon soul force, 
the only test of its value must be in the absolute sincerity 
of its upholders. Once let that sincerity fall under justi- 
fiable suspicion and those forces are let m which must 
inevitably end in its moral rum. 


MALEGAON MISBEHAVIOUR 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{May 11, 1920.) 

I observe that there is a tendency to minimise the guilt 
of the non-co-opeators at Malegaon. No amount of 
provocation by the Sub-Inspector could possibly justify 
retaliation by the non-co-operators. I am not examining 
the case from the legal standpoint. I am concerned only 
with the non-co-operator’s. He is bound under his oath not 
to retaliate even under the gravest provocation. We have 
the brilliant instance of Sardars Lachmansigh and Dalip- 
singh and their party. If we are true non-co-operators, we 
must develop the power of dying as they died. I would 
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have hailed with joy the immolation of Malegaon non-co- 
operators if they had died bravely and without providing 
any justification. That would have brought the day of 
India’s freedom nearer. As it was, who gave the first 
provocation, again, from the non-co-operator’s stand- 
point ? Did they or did they not try to overawe the 
police ? These delirious demonstrations ^ when any of us 
is arrested are, as I have already observed before, an 
unseemly exhibition of our anxiety to avoid imprisonment. 
We have chosen a standard of judgment for ourselves 
and we must abide by it. I retain the opinion that the 
non-co-operators, so far as the facts hitherto brought to 
light show, committed a grievous breach of the code of 
non-violent non-co-operation. I would ask the public 
who are interested in the Khilafat or Swaraj, religiously 
to refrain from all demonstration over the arrest or 
imprisonment of even their dearest leaders. I would 


* Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young Indta of August 11, 1921 — 
Demonstrations—It is now easy enough to understand how the incen- 
diarism could have taken place at Malegaon and even at Aligarh An 
undisciplined crowd had gathered. Such a crowd contains mischief- 
makers waiting for an opportunity. And when a crowd is excited, it yields 
passive obedience, that is it is driven by the momentary impulse. We 
therefore play into the hands of the ‘ enemy when we organise at trails 
demonstrations we cannot control. Our purpose to-day is to establish a 
calm and non- violent yet determined atmosphere. All our determinaiion 
is frittered awayiunder an unexpected fire opened by disciplined soldiers* 
Therefore we must scrupulously avoid all demonstrations over imprison- 
ments. We must let go unnoticed all whom the Government wants. As 
soon as we have acquired sufficient self-control, we shall be ready for 
civil disobedience and Swaraj. This self-control can only be attained by 
complete Swadeshi. A boycott of foreign cloth and effort put forth to 
manufacture the required quantity of Khadi will give us a self-confidence 
which nothing else can . 
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hold it DO honour to me for the public to proclaim a 
hartal or hold meetings if I was arrested or Maulana 
Shaukat Ah for that matter. I would welcome and ex- 
pect m any such event a complete immediate boycott 
of all foreign cloth, a more energetic adoption of the 
spinning wheel, a more vigorous collection on behalf 
of the Tilak Swaraj Fund and a flooding of Con- 
gress offices for registration as members. I would certain- 
ly expect the emptying of Government schools and col- 
leges and more suspensions of practice by lawyers. 
Killing officers and burning buildings will not only retard 
the advent of Swaraj and the righting of the Khilafat 
and the Punjab wrongs, but are likely to lead to utter 
demoralisation of the nation. We must therefore scrupu- 
lously avoid all occasions which would excite the pas- 
sions of the mob and lead them into undesirable or 
criminal conduct. 


OUR SHORTCOMINGS 
By M. K. GA.NDHI 
(June 22, 1921.) 

Whilst Dr. Pollen’s criticism, by reason of its ignorance 
and arrogant assumptions, irritates without helping, an 
Englishman in Madras, who signs himself ‘John Bull’, 
sends the following very helpful and candid criticism : — 
Permit an Englishman to send you a few words of appreciation of your 
work and career, and a few words of explanation. I am moved to do this 
by your remarks in Young India on Lord Reading’s speech. You have, 
it seems to me, the most valuable capacity of seeing and stating the simple 


^ See page 382. 
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truth, in greater measure than any other living politician. Yoii see the 
,root of the trouble in India in the fact that the European in India looks 
down upon the Indian as an inferior. So do I But what I want you to 
consider IS first, “ Whose fault is that?” And second, “How can it be 
mended 

Can the English in India help regarding Indians in the mass, as inferior 
to his own people ? Those of us who try to see things as they are, what 
do we see ? We find that the Indian is inferior to the Englishman as a 
servant oriemployee. He is less conscientious, he takes more holidays, he 
requires to be watched We find, he is inferior to the Englishman as a 
master or employer, he has less justice and less generosity. We find him 
inferior as an animal, he succumbs to disease, he (if of higher class) 
usually shirks exercise, and is very frequently a worn out old man, v'here 
he ought to be im his prime His children die in swarms Here in 
Madras, the deaths of children under five frequently are half as numerous 
as the births He is inferior as a citizen, very seldom does he resist any 
pressure towards bribe-giving He boasts of his humanity, because 
he will not kill animals, but he lets even cows starve to death, and nowhe- 
re in any civilised land are horses and oxen so ill-treated as in India In 
order to maintain purity of mimed hfe, he has built up the institutions 
pre-puberty marriage and perpetual widowhood, and yet venereal disease 
IS even more rampant m India than in England, and in the name of 
religion little girls are trained up to prostitution What record can India 
show of lives devoted to non-Indian humanity like all those British men 
and women who (to take one example only) are at work now in what were 
enemy countries in the war ? If India bad obtained complete Sawaraj, 
and were m danger, would five million men out of every forty-five millions 
of population voluntarily enlist in her armies ? 

Out of her vast population, how few are the great men India has 
produced — three living, Tagore, Bose and Gandhi — an extraordinarily rich 
crop for India ^ The population of England m the time of Qoeen Elizabeth 
was no greter than that of Mysore to-day. 

All this may seem a very one- sided and mistaken view to you. Pro- 
bably it IS But how can an Englishman help seeing the comparison 
between English and Indian m some such light as that ? 

If so, the remedy is in Indian hands, and not m ours. You are already 
pointing the way. I do not like your term “ Non-co-operation,” and it does 
not seem to me to express your meaning. I should prefer "Independent 
action " Let Indians abolish untouchability let them exercise restraint m 
marital relations, and not procreate millions of children doomed to early 
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death, let Brahmins learn at school to spin and weave and cease to despise 
manual labour, let India have one common language spoken and understood 
from Kashmir to Comorin, whatever local vernaculars are permitted to 
survive. When there is something to be done, let Indians put their hands to 
plough, and not merely say, “The Government must . ’’These things you 
have preached, and if all the people who shout “ Gandhiji-ki Jai will do 
them, Englishman will speedily entertain much more respect for Indians 
than they feel at present. When these things are done, there are plenty 
more to do. Most important of all, perhaps, is to rebel against the 
tyranny of ancient custom, when it is no longer felt to be right or necessary 
You will no doubt be able to point out one task after another. Mean- 
while, we wait and see. Will that crore of rupees be paid up ^ Will the 
twenty lakhs of charkhas be obtained, and if so, will they be used ? Will 
non-co- operators learn to maintain self-dicipline and abstain from not ^ 
Will Gandhi cease calling a Government consisting of men who, on the 
average, are more ready to make sacrifices for the service of India than 
the average Indian is — satanic ? Will the temperance crusade lead to any 
better result than unbridled illicit drinking^ 

If we find these questions answered m the affirmative, if — but shall we^ 

The English are ready to give respect, when it is earned. Do not com- 
plain that English do not respect Indians ; complain instead that Indians 
have not commanded respect. 

For my own part, I believe you are accomplishing and will accomplish 
great things. “ Man lives by admiration, hope and love” On these, 
great nations are built up. May India be one. 

‘ John Bull’s’ letter shows, that the writer has attempted 
to understand the movement Much of his criticism is not 
wholly undeserved. ‘ John Bull’ has given the experience 
of the average Englishman. His generalisations m my opi- 
nion cannot be sustained. His experience is confined to a 
microscopic minority of Indians, drawn to the cantonments 
from ambitious motives, and by no means representing 
the mass of the people. In my opinion, based upon an 
extensive experience of both the races, man for man the 
Indian is in no way inferior, in all that matters, to any 
other race in the world. That as animals we are inferior 
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Englishmen, must be admitted. But that is due more 
largely to the climate than to anything else. The charge 
of indifference to the welfare of our animals can also, I 
think, be easily sustained. I do not believe, that except 
in large towns, we suffer more from venereal diseases than 
the other races. Dedication of girls to prostitution is 
certainly a seriousn blot on our culture. If Indians 
were trained m the same manner as Englishmen, and if 
India was similarly situated as England she would give 
quite a good account of herself. But we have a different cul« 
tore, which I hope we will retain to the end of time. India’s 
temperament is not warlike. She would refuse to see any 
greatness in sending her millions to the trenches for the pur- 
pose of killing fellow-men, even though the latter might be 
in error. India including her Mussulman population, is in 
my opinion more fitted for self-suffering than for inflict- 
ing suffering upon others. It is in this belief, that I 
have ventured to offer to her non-co-operation as a 
remedy for her many ills. Whether she will really res- 
pond or not, remains to be seen. If it has been taken up 
purely from revengeful motives, it will fail. If it has 
been taken up, as I believe it has been, for the purpose of 
self-purification and self-sacrifice, it is bound to succeed. 
That Indians are not a nation of cowards, is proved by 
the personal bravery and daring of her martial races, 
whether Hindu, Mussulman, Sikh or Gurkha. My point 
IS, that the spirit of fighting is foreign to India’s soil, and 
that probably she has a higher part to play in the evolu- 
tion of the world. Time alone can show what is to be 
her destiny. 

But ‘ John Bull’ is entitled to treat all I have said m 
2-X 
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answer as so much special pleading. I would far rather, 
that we took such criticism as a friendly warning, and 
that we began to rid ourselves of all our impurities. 
I agree with ‘John Bull’, that it is better to command 
respect than to grumble about want of it. And that 
is exactly the reason, why India has taken up non-co- 
operation. The writer does not like the word. I would 
reject it to-day, if I could find a better. But it is the 
only word that meets the case. We have co-operated 
long enough in our own degradation. It is our duty to 
refuse to do so any longer. One need not even apportion 
the blame. The fact stands, as* John Bull” has properly 
admitted, that the average Englishman has little respect 
for us. We must therefore stand aside, till we and they 
feel as equals. 

But there is the other side to ‘John Bull”s argument. 
His attitude betrays race-repugnance. Assuming the 
shortcomings to exist, just as they are described by the 
writer, is that a reason for looking down upon Indians as 
infenoi beings ? Or, does not the doctrine of equality 
require mutual regard, irrespective of the possession of 
the same qualities? Does not ‘John Bull’ commit the 
same error, that many Hindus do regarding the ‘ un- 
touchables’? If I am right in calling the spirit of un- 
touchability satanic, am I less right in calling the cult of 
English superiority also by the same name ? Do English- 
men behave towards their less fortunate brethren, in the 
same way as the}^ behave towards Indians ? Do they 
not consider themselves to be born to rule, and Indians 
born to obey, even as Hinduism is said to have consigned 
the * untouchables’ to perpetual subjection ? My whole 
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sonl has risen against the existing system of Goveinment, 
because I believe that there is no real freedom for India 
under the British connection, if Englishmen cannot give 
up the fetish of their pre-destined superiority. This 
attitude of Englishmen has deprived the tallest Indian of 
any chance of rising to his full height, and therefore, 
in spite of all the good intentions of individual 
English administrators, we have really lost in our 
own estimation, so much so that many of us have 
come to beheve that we require a long course of 
training under the English, whereas it is my con- 
viction that we are to-day quite [fit to govern ourselves, 
and therefore we must resolutely refuse to co-operate with 
them m the adminisiration of reforms that fall short of 
full self-government. We will no doubt make mistakes, 
more perhaps than now. We shall learn through our 
mistakes, never by being forcibly prevented |{rom making 
them. 


PRISON LIFE. 

By M. K. Gandhi 
(November 5, 1920,) 

I cannot sufficiently warn non-co-operation prisoners 
against the danger of hastily embarking upon hunger 
strikes in their prisons. It cannot be justified as a means 
for removing, irksome gaol restrictions. For a gaol is 
nothing if it does not impose upon us restrictions which 
we Will not submit to m ordinary life. A hunger strike 
would be justified when inhumanity is practised, or food 
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issued which offends one’s religious sense or which is 
unfit for human consumption. It should be rejected 
when it IS offered m an insulting manner. In other 
words it should be rejected when acceptance would 
prove us to be slaves of hunger. 

Mr. Sengupta, the leader of Chittagong and the soul of 
the A. B. Railway strike movement, has at last got his im- 
prisonment with eighteen otherb. It is not a long spell. He 
and his companions have got only three months rigorous 
imprisonment. Mrs. Sengupta writing aboiK her husband 
says he was quite happy over the prosptct of being 
sentenced, I was told whilst in Chittagong that its citizens 
had nearly attained Swaraj. ‘ Nearly’ is an elusive word. 
It may be next to completion or ii may be farthest away 
from it, and yet, ‘ nearly’ may be used for either state. 
But if the people of Chittagong want to attain Swaraj 
completely, they must spin and weave ail their cloth m 
their own homes and offer no temptation to dealers m 
foreign cloth. Its courts must be deserted and the Govern- 
ment schools must be empty. In that case the citizens 
may not even need civil disobediaicc. But they may not 
have that measure of strength or unanimity. Still if the 
majority desire Swaraj, it cannot be stopped by the mino- 
rity. The majority however m order to establish its 
authority must go through the fire of suffering, by means 
of civil disobedience. 

Let there be no mistake about the meaning of these 
imprisonments. They are not courted with the object of 
embarrassing the Government, though as a matter of fact 
they do. They are courted for the sake of discipline and 
suffering. They are courted because we consider it to be 
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■wrong to be free under a Government we hold to be wholly 
bad. No stone should be left unturned by us to make 
the Government realise that we are in no way amenable 
to its control. And no Government has yet tolerated 
such open defiance however respectful it may be. It 
might safely therefore be said that if we are yet outside 
the prison walls, the cause lies as much with us as with 
the Government. We are moving cautiously m our cor- 
porate capacity. We are still voluntarily obeying many 
of its laws. There was, for instance, nothing to prevent 
me from disregarding the Madras Government's order and 
courting arrest, but I avoided it. There is nothing to 
prevent me save my prudence or weakness from going 
without permission into the barracks and being arrested 
for trespass. I certainly believe the barracks to be the 
nation’s property and not that of a Government which I 
no longer recognise as representative of the people. Thus 
there is an apparent inconsistency between the state- 
ment on the one hand that it is painful to remain outside 
the prison walls under a bad Government and tljiis 
deliberate avoidance on the other hand of arrest iljpon 
grounds which are not strictly moral but largely ex- 
pedient. We thus avoid imprisonment, because first we 
think that the nation is not ready for complete civil 
revolt, secondly we think that the atmosphere of 
voluntary obedience and non-violence has not been 
firmly established, and thirdly we have not done any 
constructive corporate work to inspire self-confidence. 
We therefore refrain from offering civil disobedience 
amounting to peaceful rebellion, but court imprisonment 
merely in the ordinary pursuit of our programme and m 
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defeoce of complete freedom of opinion and action short 
of revolt. 

Thus it is clear that our remaining outside the gaols of 
a bad government has to be justified upon very e^^cep- 
tional grounds, and that our Swaraj is attained when we 
are m gaol or when we have bent the Government to our 
Will. Whether therefore the Government feel embrrrass- 
ed or happy over our incarceration, the only safe and 
honourable place for us is the prison. And if this posi- 
tion be accepted, it follows that when imprisonment 
comes to us in the ordinary discharge of our duty, we 
must feel happy because we feel stronger, because w^e pay 
the price of due performance of duty. And if exhibition 
of real strength is the best propaganda, we must believe 
that every imprisonment strengthens the people and thus 
bring Swaraj nearer. 

That imprisonments instead of producing demoralisa- 
tion, act as an incentive to healthier national growth is 
evidenced by two letters received from accurate observers. 
A friend writes from Barisal : “ East Bengal is indebted 
to Pir Badshah Mian’s arrest for the Hindu- Muslim unity 
which is now quite firm and the boycott of foreign cloth 
which is now complete among the masses. ” Equally 
emphatic is the testimony from Andhradesha. The 
Andhra letter says. “ The real swadeshi spirit has not 
yet seized the hearts of the people though there is ample 
evidence of growing conviction in favour of the move- 
ment. In many places the required Khadi is not avail- 
able. The weavers are not yet quite willing to weave 
the swadeshi yarn, and for those that are willing there 
is not adequate supply of yarn. One thing that seems to 
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accelerate the progress is the policy of repression adopt- 
ed by the Government. Many a Sleepy Hollow has been 
roused to activity by the arrest and imprisonment of 
some one or other of the Congress workers, and if these 
arrests and imprisonments are made on a large scale, 
there will undoubtedl}^ be speedier progress in all direc- 
tions. As we go on, we find apprehension of violence 
growing less and less. ” Every one who writes to me 
from Karachi testifies to the growing strength of the 
people side by side with their growing discipline and 
self-restraint and a growing adoption of Swadeshi. And 
all this, because the distinguished prisoners are being tried 
in Karachi. This trial is an object-lesson to the Govern- 
ment and the people m non-violence coupled with courage 
bordering on defiance. ‘ We have no respect for courts’ was 
for the first time heard at Karachi in a British Indian 
court of law. What is more, the judge is powerless to 
deal with this open contempt of court. Why ? Because 
the big bulky brusque Shaukat Ali who uttered the senti- 
ment had no feeling against Kennedy the man. He showed 
real fellow-feeling for the man in the judge by letting 
him know that he loathed the system which he was blindly 
encouraging. 

The logical result of all this reasoning is that we must 
quickly organise ourselves for courting arrests wholesale, 
and that not rudely, roughly or blusteringly, certainly 
never violently, but peacefully, quietly, courteously 
humbly, prayfully and courageously. By the end of 
December every worker must find himself in goal unless 
he is specially required in the interest of the struggle not 
to make the attempt. Let it be remembered that in civil 
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disobedience we precipitate arrests and therefore may 
keep few outside the attempt. 

Those only can take up civil disobedience, who believe 
in willing obedience even to irksome laws imposed by the 
state so long as they do not hurt their conscience or 
religion, and are prepared equally willingly to suffer the 
penalty of civil disobedience. Disobedience to be civil 
has to be absoultely non-violent, the underlying principle 
being the winning over of the opponent by suffering, i. e., 
love. 

For the purpose of the Khilafat, the Panjab or Swaraj, 
civil resisters must implicitly believe in the necessity of 
Hindu-Mnslim unity based not upon expediency but upon 
real affection. Civil resisters must believe in Swadeshi 
and therefore use only handspun. Humanly speaking, if 
not even one out of the two hundred and fifty districts of 
India is thus leady, I consider the attainment of Swaraj 
during this year nearly impossible. If one district can 
be found where ninety per cent, of the population have 
completely boycotted foreign cloth and are manufacturing 
all the cloth required by them by hand spinning and hand 
weaving, if the whole of the population of that district, 
whether Hindu, Mussalman, Parsi, Shikh, Christian or 
Jewish, is living in perfect amity, if the whole of its 
Hindu population is purged of the sin of untouchability 
and if at least one in every ten of its inhabitants is capable 
of suffering imprisonment or even mounting the gallows, 
and if while that district is civilly, peacefully and 
honourably resisting the Government, the rest of India 
remains non-violent and united and prosecutes the pro- 
gramme of Swadeshi, I hold it to be prefectly possible to 
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establish Swaraj during this year. I shall hope, that 
there are several such districts ready. In any case the 
method now to adopt is for workers to concentrate on 
and develop their own districts without reference to the 
rest. They must not invite imprisonment till they are 
ready, nor must they avoid it if it comes to them unsought. 
They should make no speeches but simply finish the 
Swadeshi programme in a businesslike manner. Where 
workers find no response from their districts, they must 
not get disheatened but should simply become expert 
carders, spinners .and weavers. Their outturn will be 
their best and whole work whilst their neighbours are 
thinking what to do. 

A MODEL PRISONER 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(December 29, 1921,) 

Should non-co-operators shout Bande Mataram in- 
side jails against jail discipline which may excite ordinary 
prisoners to violence, should non-co-operators go on 
hunger strike for the improvement of food or other 
conveniences, should they strike work inside jails on 
hartal days and other days ? Are non-co-operators en- 
titled to break rules of jail discipline unless they affect 
their conscience?’* Such is the text of a telegram I re- 
ceived from a non-co-operator friend in Calcutta, From 
another part of India when a friend, again a non-co- 
operator, heard of the indiscipline of non-co-operator 
prisoners, he asked me to write on the necessity of observ- 
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ing jail discipline. As against this I know prisoners 
who are scrupulously observing in a becoming spirit all 
the discipline imposed upon them. 

It IS necessary, when thousands are going to jail, to 
understand exactly the position a non-co-operator prisoner 
can take up consistently with his pledge of non-violence. 
Non-co-operation when its limitations are not recognised, 
becomes a licence instead of being a duty and therefore 
becomes a crime. The^^dividing line between a right and 
wrong is often so thin as to become indistinguishable. But 
it is a line that is breakable and unmistakable. 

What is then the difference between those who find 
themselves in jails for being in the right and those who 
are there for being in the wrong ? Both wear often the 
same dress, eat the same food and are subject outwardly 
to the same discipline. But whilst the latter submit to 
discipline most unwillingly and would commit a breach 
of it secretly, and even openly if they could, the former 
Will willingly and to the best of their ability conform to 
the jail discipline and prove worthier and more service- 
able to their cause than when they are outside. We have 
observed that the most distinguished among the prisoners' 
are of greater service inside' the jails than outside. The 
co-efficient of service is raised to the extent of the strictness 
with which jail discipline is observed. 

Let it be remembered that we are not seeking to destroy 
jails as such. I fear that we shall have to maintain jails 
even under Swaraj. It will go hard with us, if we let 
the real criminals understand that they will be set free or 
be very much better treated when Swaraj is established. 
Even in reformatories by which I would like to replace 
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every jail under Swaraj, discipline will be exacted. 
Therefore we really retard the advent of Swaraj if we 
encourage indiscipline. Indeed the swift programme of 
Swaraj has been conceived on the supposition that we 
being a cultured people are capable of evolving high dis- 
cipline within a short time. 

Indeed whilst on the one hand civil disobedience autho- 
rises disobedience of unjust laws or unmoral laws of a 
state which one seeks to overthrow, it requires meek and 
willing submission to the penalty of disobedience and 
therefore cheerful acceptance of the jail'discipline and its 
attendant hardships. 

It is now therefore clear that a civil resister’s resistance 
ceases and his obedience is resumed as soon as he is under 
confinement. In confinement he claims no privileges 
because of the civilry of his disobedience. Inside the jail 
by his exemplary conduct he reforms even the criminals 
surrounding him, he softens the hearts of jailors and 
others in authority. Such meek behaviour springing from 
strength and knowledge utimately dissolves the tyranny 
of the tyrant. It is for this reason that I claim that 
voluntary suffering is the quickest and the best remedy 
for the removal of abuses and injustices. 

It is now manifest that shouts of Bande Mataram or 
any other in breach of jail discipline are unlawful for a 
non-co-operator to indulge in. It is equally unlawful for 
him to commit a stealthy breach of jail regulations. A 
non-co-operator will do nothing to demoralise his fellow 
prisoners. The only occasion when he can openly dis- 
obey jail regulations or hunger-strike is when an attempt 
is made to humiliate him or when the warders themselves 
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break, as they often do, the rules for the comfort of 
prisoners or when food that is unfit for human consump- 
tion IS issued as it often is. A case far civil disobedience 
also arises when there is interference with any obligatory 
religious practice. 


THE SIMLA VISIT 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(May 35, 1921.) 

Many are asking why I waited upon His Excellency the 
Viceroy.-* Some inquire why the author of non-co-opera- 
tion should seek to see the Viceroy t All want to know the 
result of the interview. I like the rigorous scrutiny of the 
non-co-operators, who more than Caesar’s wife must be 

* Soon after Lord Reading'e arrival in India, an interview was arranged 
by Pandii Madan Mohan Malaviya between H. E •'Lord Reading and 
Mr. Gandhi, The interview which lasted some days took place at Simla 
in May 1921. For an authoritative report of the interview see following 
pages, 

t Mr. Gandhi wrote m Young India of June 8, 1921 . 

Swara] is Self-reliance — An esteemed fnend, referring to the Viceregal 
interview, writes, “ In my humble opinion, these interviews by non-co- 
operation leaders are, in the present circumstances, a political mistake, 
and may react on the movement. Back of the Punjab and the Khilafat 
wrongs, is the question of Swaraj , and India’s Swaraj means the death of 
the Empire. Such a death may. in happy circumstances, mean its re-birth 
as a commonwealth of Nations- But where is the statesman to-day, with 
a free and generous view of world politics to look beyond British interests 
to the deeper values of Humanity ^ Victory of Swaraj movement, I con- 
ceive in terms of selj-reliauce, not of snatching some concessions from 
Lord Reading. As far as I can see, the hope for an escape from further 
confusion lies in escape from negotiations with the Government and be- 
.coming as a Nation, strong in the will to Suffer, A crucified India will 
^be an India emancipated.” 
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above suspicion. Non-co-operation is self-reliance. We 
want to establish Swaraj, not obtain it from others. Then 
why approach a Viceroy ? This is all good, so far as it 
goes. And I should be a bad representative of our cause, 
if I went to anybody to ask for Swaraj. I have had the 
hardihood to say that Swaraj could not be granted even 
by God. We v/ould have to earn it oui selves. Swaraj 
from its very nature is not in the giving of anybody. 

But we want the world with us in our battle for free- 
dom, we want the good will of every body. Our cause, we 
claim, IS based upon pure justice. There are certain things 
we want Englishmen to surrender. All these things need 
mutual discussion and mutual understanding. Non-co- 
operation is the most potent instrument for creating world 
opinion in our favour. So long as we protested and co-opera- 
ted, the world did not understand us. The erstwhile lion 
of Bengal in his early days used to relate the story of 
Englishmen, who asked him how many broken heads 
there were in India, if things were really so bad as he 
represented them to be. That was the way John Bull 
understood best. The other question the world has 
undoubtedly been asking is : — If things are really so bad, 
why do we co-operate with the Government in so pauper- 

Whilst I do not agree with the writer that the interviews were a 
political mistake, the statement of onr attitude is perfect. Onr concern 
IS not With what British statesmen will or will not do. Our business is 
always to endeavour to keep ourselves on the right track Our aloofness 
must not be a sign of our haughtiness or disinclination to explain our 
view-points to our opponents. We must be prepared to approach, the 
world, if we are firm in our own purpose But I recognise, too, the force 
of the objection that there is danger m these interviews. Not being m the 
habit of having always a reserve of minimun on which there can be no 
surrender, we many easily slip. 



ismg and humiliating ns ^ Now the world understands 
our attitude, no matter how weakly we may enforce it m 
practice. The world is now curious to know what ails 
us. The Viceroy represents a big world. His Excellency 
wanted to know why I, with whom co-operation was an 
article of faith, had non-co-operated. There must be 
something wrong with the Government or me. 

And so His Excellency mentioned to Pandit Malaviyaji 
and to Mr. Andrews that he would like to see me and 
heai my views. I went to see the Panditji because he 
was anxious to meet me. I hold him in such high regard 
that I would not think, even if he was well and I could 
help it, of letting him come to me. As it was, he was too 
weak 10 travel to me. It was my duty to go to him. And 
when I heard the purport of his conversation with His 
Excellency, I do not require any persuasion to prompt me to 
ask for an appointment, if His Excellency wished to hear 
my views. I have devoted so much space to the reason for 
my seeking an appointment, for I wanted to make clear 
the limits and the meaning of non-co-operation. 

It IS directed not against men but against measures. It 
is not directed against the Governors, but against the 
system they administer. The roots of non-co-operation 
lie not in hatred but in justice, if not m love. Gladstone 
used to draw a sharp distinction between bad actions and 
bad men. He was accused of discourtesy for using some 
very strong expressions about the arts of his opponent. He 
put up the defence that he would have failed in his duty u 
he had not characterised their actions as they deserved to 
be, but he did not therefore mean to convey that his 
opponents deserved the epithets he had used about their 
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acts. As a youth, when I heard this defence, I could not 
appreciate it. Now with years of experience and use, I 
understand how true it was. I have found some of the 
truest of my friends capable of indefensible acts. For me 
there are few truer men than V. S. Shrmivas Shastriar, 
but hiS actions confound me. I do not think he loves 
me less because he believes that I am leading India down 
to the abyss. 

And so I hope, this great movement of non-co-operation 
has made it clear to thousands, as it has to me, that 
whilst we may attack measures and systems, we may not, 
must not, attack men. Imperfect ourselves, we must be 
tender towards others and be slow to impute motives. 

I therefore gladly seized the opportunity of Waiting upon 
His Excellency and of assuring him that ours was a religious 
movement designed to purge Indian political life of 
corruption, deceit, terrorism and the incubus of white 
superiority. 

The reader must not be too curious. He must not 
believe the so-called * reports* in the press. The veil 
must remain drawn over the details of the conversation 
between the Viceroy and myself. But I may assure him 
that I explained, as fully as I knew, how the three claims 
— the Khilafat, the Punjab, and Swaraj, and gave him 
the genesis of non-co-operation. His Excellency heard 
me patiently, courteously and attentively. He appeared 
to me to be anxious to do only the right thing. MVe had 
a full discussion of the burning topics as between man 
and man. We discussed the question of non-violence, 
and It appeared to be common cause between us. Of that 
I may have to write more fully later. 
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But beyond saying that we were able to understand 
each other, I am unable to say that there was more in the 
interview. Some may think with me that a mutual 
understanding is in itself no small gain. Then, m that 
sense, the interview was a distinct success. 

But at the end of all the long discussions, I am more 
than ever convinced that our salvation rests solely upon 
our own effort. His Excellenncy can only help or hinder, 
I am sanguine enough to think that he will help. 

We must redouble our efforts to go through our pro- 
gramme. It is clearly as follows : (1) removal of untou- 
chability, (2) removal of the drink curse, (3) ceaseless 
introduction of the spinning wheel, and the ceaseless 
production of Khaddar leading to an almost complete 
boycott of foreign cloth, (4) registration of Congress 
members, and ( 5 ) collection of Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

No fierce propaganda is necessary for solidifying 
Hindu-Muslim unity and producing a still more non-violent 
atmosphere. 

I have put untouchability in the forefront because I 
observe a certain remissness about it. Hindu non-co- 
operators may not be indifferent about [it. We may be 
able to right the Khilafat wrong but we can never reach 
Swaraj, with the poison of untouchability corroding the 
Hindu part of the national body. Swaraj is a meaning- 
less term, if we desire to keep a fifth of India under per- 
petual subjection, and deliberately deny to them the fruits 
of national culture. We are seeking the aid of God m 
this great purification movement, but we deny to 
the most deserving among His creatures the rights 
of humanity. Inhuman ourselves, we may not plead 
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before the Throne for deliverance from the inhumanity 
of others. 

I put drink second, as I feel that God has sent the 
movement to us unsought. The greatest storm rages round 
it. The drink movement is fraught with the greatest 
danger of violence. But so long as this Government 
persists in keeping the drink shops open, so long must 
we persist in sleeplessly warning our erring countrymen 
against polluting their lips with drink. 

The third place is assigned to the spinning wheel, 
though for me it is equally important with the first two. 
If we produce an effective boycott of foreign cloth during 
this year, we shall have shown coh^esion, effort, concen- 
tration, earnestness, a spirit of nationality that must 
enable us to establish Swaraj. 

Membership of the Congress is essential for the im- 
mense organisation required for dotting the country with 
the spinning wheels and for the manufacture and distri- 
bution of Khaddar, and for dispelling the fear that mem- 
bership of the Congress may be regarded as a crime by 
the Government. 

The fifth item, the Tilak Swaraj Fund, perpetuates the 
memory of the soul of Swaraj, and supplies us with the 
smews of war. 

We are under promise to ourselves to collect one crore 
rupees, register one crore members and introduce twenty 
lacs of spinning wheels in our homes by the 30th June. 
We shall postpone the attainment of our goal, if we fail 
to carry out the programme evolved at a largely attended 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, and arrived 
at after full consideration and debate. 

2-Y 



THE BROTHERS’ APOLOGY 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(June 1, 1921.) 

The brief statement * made by the Ah Brothers about 
some of their speeches will, I know, give rise to adverse 
criticism in whispers if not in public. It is best therefore 
to understand the apology. I am unable just now to go 
into the whole of the genesis, but I can safely inform the 
public that as soon as some friends brought passages m 
some of their speeches to my notice, I felt that they 
sounded harsh and seemed to be capable [of being inter- 
preted to mean incitement to violence. The air was thick 
with rumours of their arrest. No non-co-operator can 
afford to go to prison un a false issue, certainly not on a 
denial of his faith, i, e , non-violence. I felt at once that 
I should draw their attention to the passages, and advise 
them to make a statement clearly defining their position. 
In the heat of the moment one is likely to use language 
which may bear a meaning never intended. When one 
disregards the fear of the law and fears only one’s own 
conscience, one has to be doubly careful. But all the care 
in the world would sometimes fail to prevent a slip. The 
Ali Brothers carry a big burden on their shoulders. Ttie 
prestige of Islam, in so far as they are responsible for it, 
will be measured by the credit they acquire for the most 
scrupulous regard for truth and honesty in their 

♦ As a result of Mr. Gandhi’s interview with Lord Reading, the Ah 
Brothers made a statement apologising, in consonance with itheir policy 
of non-violence, for the seeming intemperate language of some of their 
speeches. 
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dealings, and humility and courage of the highest 
order in their bearing. My ‘ alliance’ with them^ 
as our friendship has been called, is based upon my 
belief in their strict honesty, frankness, fearlessness 
courage and humility. I know that they are among much 
maligned men m India. All kinds of motives are attn- 
huled to them. They are said to be making me their easy 
tool. Time, I am sure, will disprove all these charges. 
But it was necessary that no hasty expression of theirs 
was used against them to damage their character or good 
faith. Nothing can be more hurtful to an honourable 
man than that he should be accused of bad faith. It was 
in order to safeguard them, in so far as it lay m their 
power, against any such imputation, that I advised them 
to make the statement now published.t In my opinion, by 
making it they have raised the tone and prestige of the 
Khilafat struggle they are leading. They have set an exam 
pie to other workers. We are not to seek imprisonment out 
of bravado. The gaol is the gateway to liberty and honour, 
when innocence finds itself m it. The statement is a 
warning to all of us, that we who are fighting the battle 
for freedom and truth, must be most exact in our language. 
It would not be a bad thing to read our speeches or not 
to make any at all. One of the noblest of Mussalmans 
has imposed this restraint on himself. Maulana Abdul 
Ban IS highly sensitive, and can be betrayed into using 
under excitement, language which he would not use in 
cooler moments, and which he often does not mean. At 
the suggestion of friends he has therefore undertaken as a 
rule not to speak m public at all. I cite this great example 


tNot included in tins book. 
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for all of us to follow. The All Brothers, by their frank 
statement, have given the guidance. We must not speak,, 
but if we must, we must weigh our words well, lest we 
say thoughtlessly what we do not mean, and thereby 
hurt the cause we represent. 


THE VICEROY SPEAKS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{June 8, 1921.) 

What the Viceroy said with reference to Mr. Shafi’s 
speech, is perhaps equally true of his own. For His 
Excellency described Mr. Shafi’s speech as post-prandial 
oratory. I have been, in my early days, a student more 
or less accurate of the so-called historic speeches delivered 
by various Prime-Ministers at the Mansion House. They 
seemed to me to have always an air of unreality about 
them. And it grieves me, after having studied the speech 
of His Excellency the Viceroy, to have to say that this 
one also has the same air of unreality about it. Not that 
Lord Reading had intended to clothe his speech with 
any such air. On the contrary there are in it evident 
traces of his having laboured to deliver a true message to 
an expectant India. Bnt the speech has failed, in my 
humble opinion, m doing so, because of the many limit- 
ations, that the office of a Viceroy carries with it. He could 
not, for instance, override the tradition of claiming 
infallibility for British rule. He laid it down as a pro- 
position, “ beyond the possibility of a doubt,” that 
<< here in India there can be no trace, and must be no trace 
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of racial inequality,*’ There is no more unreal pro- 
position to the ear of the Indian than this, because his 
experienee, be he ever so tall, belies it. Superiority of 
race is a passion, has become almost a religion with 
the average Englishman, Nor does he strive to conceal 
it from view. It obtrudes itself upon you in India as it 
does in the Colonies. It is written in the Statute Book. 
'One misses in the Viceregal speech a frank recognition 
of the many failures of the past, and therefore a sincere 
desire for opening a new page. 

If His Excellency, in my humble opinion, was hardly 
happy in his statement of the ‘ fundamental principle of 
British rule,’ he was, I fear, even less so in his reference 
to Maulanas Shaukat \li and Mahomed Ah. I recog- 
nise that he has been exceedingly cautious in his 
speech. He has attempted not to wound susceptibilities. 
As a matter of fact there was no question of wounding 
susceptibilities. He need not have spared the Maulanas 
where they might have erred. The statement made by the 
Brothers was instigated by me and me alone. It is an 
apclogy tendered to friends and not to the Government 
It IS made not to evade prosecution, but to put them- 
selves right with their own conscience and with their 
friends. The assurance to them, therefore, that there 
would be no prosecution so long as they abided by their 
undertaking, was gratuitous, if not offensive. Lord 
Reading’s Government is free to take up prosecution 
against the brothers at any moment they choose. 

This campaign of non-co-operation has no reference 
to diplomacy, secret or open. The only diplomacy it 
admits of is the statement |and pursuance of truth 
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at any cost. The Viceroy showed me the speeches. 
I realised that some passages in them did not read well. 
They were capable of being interpreted as an incitement 
to violence, and I realised that, prosecution or no prosecu- 
tion, there was no doubt in my mmd as to the advice I 
should tender to the Brothers. I venture to suggest to 
His Excellency, that if he is anxious to disarm non-co- 
operators, he Will do so only by becoming undiplomatic 
and absolutely frank. The latter seek and need no shelter 
or protection, and I invite His Excellency to reciprocate 
by not shielding the offenders amongst the governing class. 

Indeed, there is no room in the India of to-day and of 
to-morrow|for a governing class. His Excellency will 
therefore find out his mistake, if he clings to the belief 
that Indians will respond whole-heartedly to the just 
rule which we [British] intend to carry on”. I venture 
to prophesy |that it is not what the British intend that 
Will count for the future destiny of India, but what the 
Indians themselves intend. And they are claiming more 
and more msistingly to govern themselves an}' how. Good 
government, they are coming to see, is no substitute for 
self-government. 

The fear, ,'then, is not about His Excellency’s inten- 
tions, which I am convinced are good, but the fear is as 
to the ideal he is working for. He thinks of a high 
destiny which is in store for India at some indefinable 
period, 'whereas non-co-operators at any rate are of opi- 
nion, that India’s high destiny is even now being frustra- 
ted by the existing system, which appears to them to 
be devised for her prolonged, if not perpetual subjection. 
Sometimes a difference of degree itself constitutes a differ- 
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ence of ideals. And I hold it to be an ideal totally 
different from India’s, when anybody considers that 
whilst the distant goal must be one of freedom for India^ 
its present state must be that of tutelage. Swaraj is 
India’s birth-right, as the late Lokamanya Tilak truly said. 
And India throughout these long, long years, has been 
balked of her birth-nght. No wonder that she has 
become impatient. 

Lord Reading will, perhaps, now better appreciate the 
truth of the proposition he has read and heard ; viz,, that 
any action of the Government that falls short of the 
fullest reparation, however good it may appear in itself, 
will, by non-co-operators at least, be charged with a bad 
motive, that of prolonging India’s agony in her slave 
state. British rule, to-day, lies under a shadow. It is 
tainted with the blood of the innocent victims of Jalian- 
wala, and with treachery towards Islam. And even as 
the purest milk poured info a poison bowl will be count- 
ed by every sane man as poison, so will every act of the 
British Government be judged in the light of its immedi- 
ate past. The unrest of India can only be cured by 
dealing with the causes which have brought it about, 
never by covering the bitterness thereof by sweets of office 
or other privileges, no matter how tempting they may be, 
if they jare not capable of dealing effectively with the 
causes themselves. 
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By M. K. Gandhi 
(June 15 f 1921.) 

The Ali Brothers* apology still continues to tax people*s 
minds. I continue to receive letters expostulating with 
me for having gone to the Viceroy at all. Some consider 
that I have bungled the whole affair, others blame the 
Brothers for having for once weakened, and that in 
deference to me. I know that in a short while the storm 
will blow over. For, in spite of all I have heard and read, 
I feel that I did the right thing m responding to the 
Viceroy’s wish to know my views. It would have been 
wrong on my part to have waited for a formal written 
invitation from His Excellency. I feel, too, that I gave the 
best advice possible in the interests of Islam and India, 
when I asked the Brothers to make the statement issued 
by them. The Ali Brothers have showed humility and 
courage of a high order m making the statemet. They have 
shown that they are capable of sacrificing their pride and 
their all for the sake of their faith and country. They 
have served the cause by making the^ statement, as they 
would have injured it by declining to make it. 

In spite of all that conviction in me, I am not surprised 
at the remonstrances I am receiving. They but show 
that the methods now being pursued are new, that the 
country will not surrender a tittle of its just demands, 
and for their satisfaction, it wishes to rely purely upon its 
own strength. 

I give below the relevant parts of the strongest argu- 
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ment in condemnation of my advice and its acceptance 
by the Brothers. The letter, moreover, is written by one 
of the greatest among the non-co-operators. It is not 
written for publication at all. But I know the writer 
will not mind my sharing it with the reader. For I have 
no doubt that he represents the sentiments of several 
thoughtful non-co-operators. It is my humble duty to 
discuss the issues arising from the incident, and the impli- 
cations of non-co-operation. It is only by patient reasoning 
that I hope to be able to demonstrate the truth, the 
beauty and the reasonableness of non-co-operation. Here 
then are the extracts : — 

“The statement of the Brothers, taken by itself 
and read without reference to what has preceded 
and followed it, is a manly enough document. If 
m the heat of the moment they have said things 
which, they now find, may reasonably be taken to have 
a tendency to incite to violence, they have, in publishing 
their regret, taken the only honourable course open to 
public men of their position. I should also have been 
prepared to justify the undertaking they have given for 
the future, had that undertaking been addressed to those of 
their co-workers, who unlike themselves, do not believe 
in the cult of violence in any circumstances whatever. 
But the general words ‘ public assurance and promise to 
all who may require it’ cannot in the circumstances leave 
any one in doubt as to the particular party who did 
require such ‘ assurance and promise’ and at whose bid- 
ding it was given. The Viceroy’s speech has now made it 
perfectly clear, and we have the indisputable fact that 
the leader of the N.C.O. movement has been treating 
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with the Government, and has secured the suspension 
of the prosecution of the Brothers, by inducing them to* 
give a public apology and an undertaking. 

‘‘ In this view of the case, — and I fail to see what 
other view is possible — very serious questions affecting the 
whole movement arise for consideration. Indeed it seems 
to me that the whole principle of non-co-operation has 
been given away. 

“ I am not one of those who fight shy of the very 
name of Government, nor of those who look upon an 
eventual settlement with the Government as the only 
means of obtaining redress of our wrongs and establishing 
Swaraj. I believe m what you have constantly taught, 
that the achievement of Swaraj rests entirely and 
solely with us. At the same time, I do not, nor so far as 
I am aware do you, exclude the possibility of a settlement 
with the Government under proper conditions. Such 
settlement, however, can only relate to principles, and 
can have nothing to do with the convenience or safety of 
individuals. In a body of co-workers, you cannot make 
distinction between man and man, and the humblest of 
them is entitled to the same protection at the hands of the 
leadeis as the most prominent. Scores, if not hundreds, of 
our men have willingly gone to gaol for using language far 
less strong than that indulged m by the Brothers. Some at 
least of these could easily have been saved by giving a 
similar apology and undertaking, and yet it never occurred 
to any one to advise them to do so. On the contrary 
their action was applauded by the leaders and the whole 
of the non-co-operationist press. The case, which more 
forcibly than any other comes to my mind at the moment,. 
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is that of Hamid Ahmad, who has recently been sentenc- 
ed at Allahabad to transportation for life and forfeiture 
of property. Is there any reason why this man should 
not be saved ^ I find Maulana Mahomed All pays him a 
high tribute in his Bombay speech of the 30 th May. 
What consolation this tribute will bring to Hamid Ahmad 
from a man similarly situated who has saved himself by 
an apology and an undertaking, I cannot say. Then there 
are so many others rotting in gaol who have committed 
no offence, and a great many more already picked out for 
the same fate. Is it enough for us to send them our good 
Wishes from the safe positions we ourselves enjoy ^ 

‘‘ The Viceroy in his speech has made it clear that the 
only definite result of the several interviews you had 
with him, is the apology and the undertaking from the 
Brothers. You have also made it quite clear in your subse- 
quent speeches, that our compaign is to go on unabated. 
It seems that no point involving any principle has been 
settled, except what needed no negotiating on either 
side, viz,, that there is to be no incitement to violence. 
I do not say that in this state of things there should 
have been no treating with the Government, though 
much can be said m support of that view. When it 
was found that the game had to be played out, it 
would have been quite legitimate for two such honour- 
able adversaries as yourself and Lord Reading to agree 
to the rules of the game, so as to avoid foul play on either 
side. These rules would of course apply to all who took 
part in the game, and not to certain favoured individuals 
only. The most essential thing was to agree upon the 
weapons to be used. While certain local Government 
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profess to meet propaganda by propaganda, they are really 
using repression of the worst type. Many other similar 
points would, in my opinion, be proper subjects of 
discussion even when no agreement could be arrived at on 
the main issue. 

I hope you will not misunderstand me. I yield to 
none in my admiration of the sacrifices made by the 
Brothers, and consider it a high privilege to have their 
personal friendship. What has been preying upon my 
mmd for some time past is, that we, who are directly 
responsible for many of our workers going to gaol and 
suffering other hardships, are ourselves practically 
immune. For example, the Government could not 
possibly have devised any form of punishment, which 
would cause some of us more pain and mental suffering, 
than sending innocent boys to gaol for distributing leaflets, 
while [he author remained free. I think the time has 
come, when the leaders should welcome the opportunity 
to suffer, and stoutly decline all offers of escape. It is in 
this view of the case that I have taken exception to the 
action uf the Ah Btothers. Personally I love them.” 

The letter breathes nobility and courage. And those very 
qualities have led to a misapprehension of the situation. 
The unfortunate utterance of the Viceroy is responsible 
for the mis-understanding. 

The apology of the Brothers is not made to the Govern- 
ment. It is addressed and tendered to friends, who drew 
their attention to their speeches. It was certainly not 
given "^at the bidding of the Viceroy.’ I betray no con- 
fidence, when I say that it was not even suggested by 
him. As soon as I saw the speeches, I stated, in order to 
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prove the iona fides of the Brothers and the entirely non- 
violent character of the movement, that I would invite 
them to make a statement. There was no question of 
bargaining for their freedom. Having had my attention 
drawn to their speeches, I could not possibly allow them 
to go to goal (if I could prevent it) on the ground of 
proved incitement to violence, I have given the same 
advice to all the accused, and told them that if their 
speeches were violent, they should certainly express 
regret, A non-co-operator could not do otherwise. Had 
the Brothers been charged before a court of law, I 
would have advised them to apologise to the court for some 
of the passages m their speeches, which, in my opinion, 
were capable of being interpreted to mean incitement to 
violence. It is not enough for a non-co-operator not to 
mean violence ; it is necessary that his speech must be 
capable of a contrary interpretation by reasonable men. 
We must be above suspicion. The success of the 
movement depends upon its retaining its absolute purity, 
I therefore suggest to the writer and to those who may 
think like him, that the whole principle of non-co-opera- 
tion has not only not been ‘ given away ’ as the writer 
contends, but its non-violent character has been com- 
pletely vindicated by the Brothers’ apology, and the case 
therefore greatly strengthened. 

"^Mr. Gandhi again wrote in Young Indta of June 22, 1921: — 

An Ounce of Action. — Remarks m the Servant of I ndta on the apo- 
logy of the Ah Brothers, show me more forcibly than anything else the 
truth of the statement, that an ounce of action is worth more than tons 
of speeches. I cannot conceive the possibility of the Servant of India 
wilfully misunderstanding or misinterpreting the apology Yet it has 
devoted to the apology, three paragraphs which betray a hopeless mis- 
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What, however, is galling to the writer, is that whilst 
the Brothers have remained free, the lesser lights are in 
prison for having spoken less strongly than they. 

That very fact shows the real character of non-co- 
operation. A non-co-operator may not bargain for personal 
safety. It was open to me to bargain for the liberty of 
the others. Then I would have given away the whole 
case for non-co-operation. I did not bargain even for 
the Brothers’ liberty. I stated in the clearest possible 
terms, that no matter what the Government did, it would 
be my duty on meeting the Brothers to advise them to 
make the statement to save their honour. 

We must ‘ play the game,’ whether the Government 
reciprocate or not Indeed, I for one do not edbpect the 
Government to play the game. It was, when I came to 
the conclusion that there was no honour about the 
Government, that I non-co-operated. Lord Reading may 
wish, does wish to do right and justice. But he 

understanding of it. For me it was, and even in the light of the fierce 
controversy that has raged round it, it remains an object lesson m the 
practice of non-co-operation. It is the one act, which will stand as a 
guiding-star to the straying noo-co-operators They must concmually 
purify themselves even in front of their opponents, ana at the risk of their 
action being mistaken for weakness In the process of putemng themselves 
in the right, they must not count the cost. That is the implication of 
following truth for truth’s sake, The immediate prospect may appear 
ever so blaok, a seeker must relentlessly pursue what he knows to be 
truth. The Prophet would have lost his hold many a time, had he not 
thus treated truth as his absolute and final sheet-anchor. Assuming that 
I gave my advice to the Ah Brothers out of my strength, and they under- 
stood and accepted it in their strength, the apology will be found to have 
done as I know it has done, good to the cause of Islam and the country. 
If, therefore, the last issue of Young India has not answered all doubts, 
I must leave it to time to answer them . 
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will not be permitted to. If the Government were 
honourable, they would have set free all the prisoners, 
as soon as they decided not to presecute the All Brothers. 
If the Government were honourable, they would 
not have caught youths and put them in prison 
whilst they left Pandit Motilal Nehru, the arch-offender, 
free. If the Government were honourable, they would 
not countenance bogus Leagues of Peace. If the Govern- 
ment were honourable, they would long ago have repented 
for their heinous deeds, even as we have for every crime 
committed by our people m Amritsar, Kasur, Viraragaun, 
Ahmedabad, and recently in Malegaon. I entertain no 
false hopes or misgivings about the Government. If the 
Government were to-morrow to arrest the All Brothers, I 
would still justify the apology. They have acted in the 
square, and we must all do likewise. Indeed inasmuch 
as the Government are still arresting people for disaffec- 
tion, they are arresting the Ah Brothers. 

The writer is again not taking a correct view of non- 
co-operation in thinking that non-co-operators who are 
in gaol, are less fortunate than we who are outside. For 
me, solitary confinement in a prison cell without any 
breach on my part of the code of non-co-operation or 
private or public morals will be freedom. For me the 
whole of India is a prison, even as a master’s house is to 
his slave. A slave to be free must continuously rise against 
his slavery and be locked up in his master’s cell for his 
rebellion. The cell-door is the door to freedom. I feel 
no pity for those who are suffering hardships in the gaols 
of the Government. Innocence under an evil Government 
must ever rejoice on the scaffold. It v^as the easiest thing 
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for the Brothers to have rejected my advice, and embra* 
ced the opportunity of joining their comrades in the gaols. 

I may inform the reader, that when during the last stage 
of the South African struggle, I was arrested, my wife 
and all friends heaved a sigh of relief. It was m the 
prisons of South Africa that I had leisure and peace from 
strife and struggle. 

It IS perhaps now clear, why we non-co-operation 
prisoners may not make any statement to gain their 
freedom,^ 

*Mr, Gandhi further wrote on this m Young India of June 29, 1921,-— 

The Apology Again * — Nothing has caused so much waste of time as the 
Simla interview and the apology. From among the many letters before 
me, I wish to deal with only one. A respected friend, who is jealous of 
my reputation for honesty and fair play, tells me that the talk m Simla is 
that I ha\e been unfair to the Viceroy, that I have almost accused him of 
breach of honour and that I have possibly and unconsciously swerved from 
the truth in saying that the apology is not made to Government. I still 
hold that the apology was not tendered to the Government. If it was, I 
would not have hesitated to make it clear in the wording itself. It was 
meant not to be ambiguous There was no occasion for concealing 
anything for saving the face of the Ali Brothers. I hasten to assure 
everyone, not excluding His Excellency, that, if I find that I have 
strayed a hair’s breadth, I shall apologise to him and to the 
world. I hold truth above my influence m my country or anywhere else, 
I am not conscious of having accused Lord Reading of breach of honour. 
A rapid conversation is a mental cinematograph. The mind takes in the 
word pictures as fast as they come, but it does not retain them all fully or 
m their exact order in memory. It xs possible that we both have carried 
different impressions of the vaiious^mterviews. I < have given mine with 
the utmost accuracy and as much as I could, without being guilty of a 
breach of confidence But I see quite clearly that the public is befogged. 
It will not be satisfied without a fairly full report of the interviews. I am 
anxious to satisfy its curiosity. To that end I have already entered into 
correspondence with H. E. the Viceroy and asked that either an agreed 
version may be published or I may be absolved from the promise of con- 
fidence. So far as I am concerned I have no confidences to be respected. 
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By M. K. Gandhi 
(June 15, 1921.) 

Mr. Pal’s letter to the Englishman reproduced in the 
Press, ^ requires a full reply. Mr. Pal has evidently been 
misinformed about many things, and has therefore been 
tempted to make suggestions, which he would not have^ 
if he had been better informed. 

The Government communique, the Viceroy’s speech 
and press reporters’ imaginative descriptions of the Simla 
visit are responsible for the grave misapprehension that 
has taken place about the visit and the Ah Brothers. 

When I went to Simla, I had no notion that I would 
wait on His Excellency. I »knew, that both Pandit 
Malaviyaji and Mr. Andrews were anxious that I should 
meet Lord Reading. But I went to Simla only to meet 


But I recognise the position of a Viceroy is totally different from that of a 
public worker like myself. I must ask those who are eager to know the 
whole story to be a little patient, meanwhile I wish to acknowledge one 
serious mistake, I see, I have made I ought to have asked to be shown 
the communique that was to be issued I was anxious not to go back to 
Simla and further interrupt my tour, and I was so certain that everything 
would pass off" nicely and creditably to both parties. With all experience 
of honest misunderstandings and worse, I should have done better. But 
that was not to be. I am, however, quite certain that although it is un- 
fortunate that a great deal of bitterness has been generated by the contro- 
versy, the country’s cause will be found to have gained rather lhan suffer- 
ed. Meanwhile I must accept the verdict of the good Maulana Abdnl 
Ban, that the harm in the shape of the drooping of the spirits of non-co- 
operators is apparent, the gam is in the womb of the future. Let us 
■watch and wait. 

=* Not included in this collection. 
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Pandit Malaviyaji, who was too weak to overtake me m 
my journeyings. It was after hearing Panditji that I 
decided to write to the Secretary or to the Viceroy, that 
if His Excellency wished to hear my views about the 
struggle, I would gladly wait on him. I waited on 
him, not for the sake of securing a reversal of the deci- 
sion to arrest the Ali Brothers, but to tell the Viceroy 
why I had become a non-co-operator. The first 
and the longest interview did not turn upon the 
then impending prosecution of the Brothers at all. 
The question of the Ali brothers came up quite in the 
natural course, and arose out of our discussion of non- 
violence and how far it was carried out m practice. 
When His Excellency showed me some of the extracts 
from the speeches, I recognised that they were capable of 
bearing the interpretation sought to be put upon them. 
I therefore told His Excellency, that as soon as I met 
them, I would advise the Brothers to make a clearing 
statement, irrespective of what the Government may do 
regarding their prosecution. The statement was not condi- 
tional upon a revision of the Government’s decision. 
That the Government revised the decision on the strength 
of the statement, was a wise and natural act on their part. 
I admit that it has given me relief. But I do not believe 
with Mr. Pal that the arrest of the Brothers would neces- 
sarily have led to bloodshed. The Brothers, like me, 
continue wilfully to break the law of sedition, and there- 
fore court arrest. Sooner or latter, and that during this 
year if we can carry the country with us, we must bring 
about a situation, when the Government must anest us or 
grant the people’s demands. The Brothers’ statement 
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avoids arrest on a false issue, an issue that cannot be 
defended. 

Whilst, therefore, I was anxious to avoid the prose- 
cution of the Brothers on the gound of incitement to 
violence, I would welcome a prosecution of them and 
myself for promoting disaffection towards the Govern- 
ment established by law. We all felt that, having 
known what was taking place, not to make the statement 
would be to wrong the cause, and to play into the hands 
of the enemy. 

Mr, Pal IS right m thinking, that I expect a settlement 
by discussion and compromise in matters not of vital 
interest. But I did not discuss the terms of settlement 
with the Viceroy. It is for the accredited representatives 
of the people to do so. There is no fear, I assure Mr, 
Pal, of my arriving at any settlement over the heads of 
the people. Nor will there be any confidence when, if 
ever, the terms of a settlement are discussed. Confidence 
there must be, when no strangers meet for a friendly 
intercourse and wish to know each other. We only 
met to know each others. I wish, however, at once to 
ease the mind of the reader by telling him, that as an 
outcome of the interview he need not expect any settle- 
ment at an early date, if only because the people have 
not yet sufficiently prepared themselves for it ; and the 
Viceroy appears to me to be anxious to reconcile the irre- 
concileable. He cannot pour new wines into old bottles. 
He cannot keep the Khilafat and the Punjab sores open, 
and still make India happy and contented. 

Mr. Pal is quite right, when he says that if the 
Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs are redressed, I 
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should leave it to the other leaders to carry on 
the agitation about Swaraj ; for the simple reason 
that when India has made her power sufficiently felt m 
connection with the two great questions, she can have 
Swaraj for the asking. Swaraj is not for me something 
apart from the people’s power to right every wrong, to 
prevent Dwyerism and Lloyd Georgism. The cult of Sir 
Michael O’Dyer stands for terrorism, and that of Mr. 
Lloyd George for treachery. When we have dealt with 
these two demons, I suggest to Mr. Pal that we are 
ready to govern ourselves. If my followers in Bengal do 
not resent my interview with the Viceroy, they know 
that for me, there is no settlement without a settlement of 
the two wrongs, they know that time for discussing 
Swaraj schemes will come, only after the two obstacles 
to any scheme of settlement are removed. Without their 
removal, there is nothing for India save complete inde- 
pendence. The Bengalis, who attended the Barisal con- 
ference, resented Mr. PaPs discussion because as I appre* 
hend, they considered it to be premature and calculated 
to interfere with the evolution of the proper Swaraj 
spirit. Mr. Pal’s performance was like that of a mason 
trying to tackle the top-most storey before the foundation 
was solidly laid. I would humbly urge Mr. Pal not to 
land the country in an untimely discussion of Swaraj 
schemes, and ask him to accept my assurance, that so far 
as I am concerned, I would not do a single thing about 
any Swaraj scheme without an open consultation with 
the representatives of the people. There is no question of 
consultation about the Khilafat and the Punjab, beacause 
the minimum terms are fairly well understood. 



THE AGREED STATEMENT 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{August 4, 1921,) 

His Excellency the Viceroy has now issed a statement 
agreed between him and me regarding the 'interviews I 
had the honour of having with him. The statement sets 
forth all the details that the public need know. I do not 
propose to discuss it. In my opinion it -makes it clear 
that the apology as I have called the statement of regrets 
initiated with me, that it was conceived before I ever 
knew of the impending prosecution for the speeches that 
were shown to me and that it was neither suggested nor 
made for fear of the prosecution of the Brothers, certainly 
not be avoid imprisonment It is my firm belief that the 
Brothers have rendered a great service to the cause by 
making the statement. I do not regret having given 
them the advice. I wish also to place on record my 
appreciation of the willingness with which Lord Read- 
ing approached my request for the publication of an 
agreed statement. In the lengthy correspondence that 
ensued between us for settling the form and the language 
.of the statement, I did not observe on |His Excellency’s 
part any inclination to avoid mention of any relevant 
detail. On ray part I had informed him that I had no 
intention to hide any thing whatsoever. The public there- 
fore have a full statement from both sides. 

The Agreed Statement 
His Excellency’s attention has been directed, and 
notably by Mr. Gandhi, to various statements that have 
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appeared, and to inferences that have been drawn in the 
public Press, relating to the conversations between His 
Excellency and Mr. Gandhi, concerning Mr. Shaukat Ah 
and Mr. Mahomed Ali, which in some respects do not 
correctly represent the purport of those communications. 
The interviews between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi 
resulted from a conversation between the Viceroy and 
Pandit Malavi^a, relating to the conditions generally pre- 
vailing m India. His Excellency informed Pandit Malaviya 
of the Government’s decision to commence criminal pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Shaukat AIi for having made speeches 
inciting to violence and the discussion turned upon the 
disturbances that might possibly ensue. Pandit Malaviya 
expressed the opinion that it would be of advantage for 
His Excellency to meet Mr. Gandhi. His Excellency 
replied that he would be glad to meet Mr. Gandhi and 
hear his views, if he applied for an interview. On the 
next day, Mr. Andrews saw His Excellency and suggested 
that he should see Mr. Gandhi. It should be observed 
that various important matters were discussed during 
these conversations and that the proposed interview bet- 
ween His Excellency and Mr. Gandhi was intended to 
have reference to the situation generally. His Excellency 
is, however, aware that Pandit Malaviya, in inviting Mr, 
Gandhi to Simla, did not refer to the contemplated pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed Ali, 
In due course Mr. Gandhi came to Simla, at the request 
of Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Andrews, and asked for an 
interview, with His Excellency, which was immediately 
arranged. At the first interview, no mention was made 
of the proposed prosecutions. The conversation related 
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to the causes of discontent in India. Upon the next 
occasion, His Excellency stated that, according to the 
Government reports responsible non-co-operators had 
made speeches inciting to violence, contrary to the 
doctrine advocated by Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi re- 
pudiated incitements to violence on the part of any of the 
responsible non-co-operators and said that, if he was 
satisfied that any of them had incited to violence, he 
would publicly repudiate them and their teachings, unless 
they withdrew their statements that amounted to in- 
citement to violence. His Excellency mentioned the 
names of the Ah brothers and promised to show Mr, 
Gandhi passages in their speeches which, in his opinion, 
were calculated to incite to violence, and when the pas- 
sages were actually read to Mr. Gandhi he admitted that 
they Were capable of bearing the interpretation His 
Excellency put upon them. He, however, asserted that 
he was convinced that it was not intended by Mr. 
Shaukat Ah and Mr. Mahomed Ali to incite the audience 
to violence. Mr. Gandhi added that he would see them as 
soon as he left Simla and advise them to express publicly 
their regret for the unintentional incitement, contained 
in the passages. His Excellency, thereupon, asked whe- 
ther, in view of the importance of the document, Mr. 
Gandhi would show him the draft of the statement he 
intended to advise Mr. Shaukat Ah and Mr. Mahomed 
Ah to publish. 

It was at this stage the Viceroy said that it was 
proposed to institute criminal proceedings against 
Mr. Shaukat Ah and Mr. Mahomed Ah in respect 
of^' these passages and that if Mr. Gandhi showed 
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him the statement and it satisfied him from the stand- 
pioint of his Government, he would use his in- 
fluence, to prevent the institution of prosecution, for, 
the Viceroy said, the object of the Government would be 
attained if the making of speeches of a violent character 
was m future prevented. Mr, Gandhi readily agreed to 
show the statement. The draft statement was duly 
shown by Mr. Gandhi to His Excellency, who pointed 
out that the introduction of certain paragraphs gave the 
statement the appearance of a manifesto, including that 
of the religious creed of Mr. Shaukat All and Mr. 
Mahomed Ali. The Viceroy observed further that the 
statement was incomplete so far as it did not contain a 
promise to refrain in the future from speeches inciting 
to violence and added that after publication of the state- 
ment Mr. Shaukat Ah and Mr. Mahomed Ali could give 
any explanation by means of speeches, provided they did 
not infringe the law. Mr. Gandhi agreed to delete the 
paragraphs in question and to add a passage to cover 
promises of future conduct. His Excellency then inform- 
ed Mr. Gandhi thaf if Mr. Shaukat Ah and Mr. Mahomed 
Ali signed the statement as then altered by Mr. Ganhdi, 
with the addition of the promise as to the future conduct 
steps would be taken to suspend the institution of pro- 
ceedings and that no prosecution would take place so 
long as the promises given in the published statement 
Were observed. The Government remained free to take 
up prosecutions for the past speeches. The Viceroy 
added that on the event of the publication of the state- 
ment by Mr, Shaukat Ali and Mr, Mahomed Ali and of 
the Government refraining in consequence from the pro- 
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-secutions, it would be necessary to issue a communique 
explaining the attitude of the Government. There was, 
however, no desire to bargain. Mr. Gandhi even said that 
whether the prosecutions took place or not, he would be 
bound, after having shown the extracts to his friends for 
their own honour and that of the cause to advise them 
to express publicly their regret. 

During the whole discussion, His Excellency and Mr. 
Gandhi were actuated by the desire to prevent any un- 
toward events that might result from the prosecutions, s as 
also to prevent speeches inciting to violence. The Viceroy 
informed Mr. Gandhi that he might not be able to pre- 
vent the commencement of proceedings, if the statement 
was not published with the least possible delay. There 
was already much discussion of the speeches not only in 
India, but also m the United Kingdom. Mr. Gandhi ag- 
reed that the statement should be published without delay 
Mr. Gandhi then left Simla and some days afterwards 
telegraphed to His Excellency that Mr. Shaukat All and 
Mr. Mahomed All had signed the statement with im- 
material alteration and sent it to the Press for publication. 
The alteration was as follows: For the passage in Mr. 
Gandhi’s draft statement, “We desire to state that we 
never intended to incite to violence, but we recognise that 
certain passages in our speeches are capable of bearing the 
interpretation put upon them,” Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. 
Mahomed Ali put, “We desire to state that we never 
intended to incite to violence, and we never imagined 
that any passages in our speeches were capable of bearing 
the interpretation put upon them, but we recognise the 
force of our friends’ argument and interpretation.” 
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After the publication of the statement, an official com- 
munique was issued by the Government, The terms of 
the communique were not actually settled until just be- 
fore Its issue and Mr, Gandhi never saw it although the 
substance of it, as already indicated, had been communi- 
cated to him. The mam part of the interviews between 
His Excellency and Mr, Gandhi consisted of conversa- 
tions which ranged over the various causes of discontent 
in India, including the Punjab disturbances, the Khilafat 
agitation, the Treaty of Sevres and the general condition 
of the people. Mr. Gandhi did not submit any scheme of 
Swaraj to His Excellency, nor was a scheme of Swaraj 
discussed at the interviews. 


OUR BURDEN 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{September 1, 1920,) 

Pir Mehbubshah has fallen. He was a brave man. I 
am not concerned with his guilt or innocence If he 
used the language attributed to him, it certainly consti- 
tuted an incitement to violence. In that case the punish- 
ment of two years simple imprisonment awarded to him 
was certainly light. Not even the highest m the land, 
whether belonging to the official class or to the people, 
can be exempt from punishment for proved guilt. What 
however commanded my admiration was the fortitude 
with which the Pir Saheb decided to refrain from, 
offering any defence and patiently to bear the penalty 
imposed upon him by a lawfully appointed tribunal. I 
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thought that he had understood the spirit of the struggle. 
The manner in which his followers seemed to have borne 
the imprisonment of their leader was also most satis- 
factory. 

But the latter news to the effect that the Pir Saheb* 
secured his release by an apology shows our weakness. 
Having been brought up m debilitating atmosphere of 
servility, the tallest of us often bend before a very simple 
storm * The temptations of western civilisation, with- 
out its hard discipline which the nations of the west 
undergo, has made us almost incapable of suffering the 


* Mr Gandhi wrote in Young India of June 1, 1921 
Unacceptctble — Some newspapers, mistaking the apology of the Ah 
Brothers as of weak men seeking to avoid the discomfort of the prison 
life, have suggested that the Government should take similar undertakings 
from those undergoing imprisonment for political offences, and discharge 
them. No non-co-operator worthy of his creed can possibly purchase 
his discharge by giving a ny undertaking to the Government Every one 
of them has probably protested his innocence of violent intent The Ali 
Brothers, had they been prosecuted, would still have made the statement 
now made. That would not have prevented their imprisonment The 
makers of the unaceeptrble suggestion even know, that many have been 
sentenced for disaffection, or for refusing to give security that they will not 
speak. It IS the duty of a non cope-ator to preach dis-affeotion to the 
existing system of government, to prepare the country for civil dis- 
obedience, to refuse to give security of the kind just referred to. The AU 
Brothers have given no undertaking to refrain from any of the first two 
things. If, therefore, the Government desire to punish only incitement 
to violence, almost all the men recently imprisoned are entitled to be dis- 
charged without any undertaking on their part. So far as non-co-operators 
ars concerned, they are or ought to be totally indifferent. Prison life must 
be the normal life of the majority of them. And il delights me to read 
the names of the people, who cheerfully prefer imprisonment to giving 
undertakings to buy their freedom. When every care is taken to avoid a 
breach of his« faith, a non-co-operator may not give any pledge of any 
kind whatsoever to anybody. 
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physical discomfort entitled by even simple imprisonment 
But Pir Mehbubshah’s surrender need not dishearten ns* 
When a number of horses are carrying a burden and one 
becomes fatigued or otherwise incapacitated, the rest if 
they are spirited animals take up their companion’s 
burden. Put forth greater effort and pull up the load. 
How much more should we intelligent human beings 
bear our comrade’s burden when he gives in ? 

Let us therefore see what that burden exactly means. 
He is an indifferent soldier who ignores his opponent’s 
strength. We must therefore know the strength of the 
Government with which we are|engaged in a fierce struggle. 
The Government represents a corporation that is crafty 
in the mam godless, untruthful, but courageous, able, 
self-sacrificing and possessing great powers of organi- 
sation. We must therefore meet its craftiness by simpli- 
city and openness, godlessness by godliness, untruthfulness 
by truthfulness. We must match its courage with greater 
ability, sacrifice with greater self-sacrifice, and its organi- 
sing powers with greater organising powers. It has almost 
matchless weapons of violence. We must meet them 
with non-violence. Unless we are able to satisfy the test, 
we must be content to occupy a status of servility. Non- 
co-operation affords the nation an opportunity of showing 
all the qualities required for sustaining its honour. 



NOBLE REPENTANCE AND ITS LESSON 
By M, K. Gandhi 
{July 28, 1921.) 

I have just received the following pathetic letter from 
Mr. Yakub Hasan : 

“ I now realize that I have committed a serious indis- 
cretion m a moment of weakness. Ever since the signi- 
ficance of my folly has dawned on me, I am suffering 
excruciating pain m my heart which is nearly driving 
me mad. I owe an apology to you as the head of the 
movement, and I offer it in the most humiliating manner 
possible. As my guide and leader, scold and chastise me 
as much as I deserve, but I hope you would for God’s 
sake forgive me my sin. I would undergo a penance to 
make my peace with God and to undo any disservice that 
my action may have done to the holy cause that I sincerly 
and earnestly endeavoured to serve before this according 
to my lights.” 

The letter has a ring of sincerity about it which dis- 
arms all criticism. I have informed Mr. Yakub Hasan it 
is not for me to forgive him. Who knows that I should 
not prove as weak as he has in the face of danger ? God 
alone can forgive. For He alone knows us through and 
through. We have His promise through His word reveal- 
ed in many lands and to many peoples that when a man 
confesses before Hini his weakness with a pure and 
humble heart, He forgives. Being weak ourselves let us 
not throw a stone at a brother who has confessed his 
weakness. 
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But let Mr. Yakub Hasan’s plight serve all of us 
as a danger signal. For though victory seems to be 
in sight, there is danger of our not being able to stand 
the last heat when it comes, as it must. Let us make 
up our minds, that this Government will drive us through 
and through, before it really bends to the will of the 
people. We must be prepared in our thousands to fill 
the jails of India. We must be prepared not to mind 
cholera breaking out within their precincts. It is far more 
sufferable than the moral chronic cholera of slavery we 
are suflfenng from. Brave Sherwani has gone to jail 
without a fault, if the report of the farcical trial be true. 
Some one or other is daily going to gaol in the United 
Provinces. Now comes a telegram from the Andhra 
Province to the effect that two important workers have 
been sentenced to one years’s imprisonment at Guntur — 
one IS a Barrister. Mr. Venkatappaya, who sends the 
wire, says that more repression is expected. It was bound 
to come sooner or later. If we stand the fire without 
flinching, Swarajya this year is a certainty, 

But there is danger not only of weakness. There is 
danger too of people losing their heads under provocation 
and retorting. This danger of people going mad is more 
seeious than inability or unwillingness to suffer. It is up 
to every worker throughout India that he prevents violence 
even at the risk of losing his life in the attempt. 

The best answer that India can give to the impending 
universal repression is to perform the act of renunciation 
of all foreign cloth in utter disregard of the figures flung 
in our faces by wise economists. If we have the will, we 
can manufacture in three months’ time all the cloth we 
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need through hand-spinning and hand-weaving. Have we 
the will to be satisfied, pending attainment of Swaraj, 
with Khadi ? 


FISHING FOR APOLOGIES 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{July 28, 1921,) 

The correspondence published in the Independent 
between Messrs. Javahirlal Nehru, Joseph and Ranga 
Iyer and the U. P. Government proves, that my visit to 
the Viceroy and my advice to the Ah Brothers to apolo- 
gise for some of their speeches was a blunder from a 
political standpoint. It is becoming more and more clear, 
that as Maulana Abdul Ban has said, whilst the harm 
done by the visit and the apology is patent, the good that 
they might have done is too latent to be seen by the 
public. Happily I am not a politician. And I see the 
good hidden behind the discreditable use the U.P. Gov- 
ernment have made of the Brothers’ apology, to lead 
Messrs. Jawahirla Nehru and his friends into a trap. 
The Government have even copied the phraseology 
of the Brother’s apology. Dirt is popularly and corre- 
ctly deesnbed as matter misplaced. In precisely 
the same manner, whilst I hold that the Brothers’ 
apology was an honourable transaction the apology 
required by the U. P. Government would have been 
a dishonourable transaction being out of its place. 
But that Government had tough people to deal with. 


* Not included in the collection. 
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They were not to be duped by false analogies, nor 
frightened by threats of imprisonment The Government 
therefore has before it the choice of further proving its* 
incapacity and intolerance by launching prosecutions 
against the three public workers for speeches or writings 
which the public and themselves had long forgotten. If 
it prosecutes the offenders, it will prove itself incapable of 
dealing with the root cause of the unrest, and it will 
prove itself intolerant of well merited hostile criticism. 
To call a spade a spade may seem harsh to the spade, but 
the simple truth is more likely than anything else to go 
home. A Government that does harsh things cannot 
be truthfully described by sweet words. The publication 
of the correspondence therefore has been a great service 
to the cause of Swaraj. It has cleared the atmosphere, 
and it serves as guidance for all who are placed in the 
same position as the three friends. A non-co-operator 
may not give an apology or undertaking to purchase free- 
dom from prosecution. He must at the same time, when- 
ever his attention is drawn to anything said by him 
which is calculated to incite to violence, immediately 
correct his error and keep himself true to his creed. If the 
Government wish honestly to deal with non-co-operators 
and wish to imprison them because they do not like non- 
co-operation even though it is and remains non-violent, 
it has only to charge them under Section 124A, and 
every one of us must plead guilty, because it is our creed 
to harbour and to promote disaffection towards the 
Government as a system. We are out to destroy the 
system, and that, I am told, amounts to sedition in terms 
■of that section. If it is permissible in law to compass 
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destruction of the existing system, every non-co- operator 
is a pledged loyalist. 


FROM RIDICULE. TO ? 

By M. K. Gandhi 
{Octoler 20, 1920.) 

It will be admitted that non-co-operation has passed 
the stage of ridicule.^ Whether it will now be met by 
repression or respect remains to be seen. Opinion has 
already been expressed in these columns that ridicule is 
an approved and civilized method of opposition. The 
Viceregal ridicule though expressedin unnecessarily impO' 
lite terms was not open to exception. 

But the testing time has now arrived. In a civilized 
country when ridicule fails to kill a movement, it begins 
to command respect. Opponents meet it by respectful 
and cogent argument and the mutual behaviour of rival 
parties never becomes violent. Each party seeks to con- 
vert the other or draw the uncertain element towards its 
Side by pure argument and reasoning, 

There is little doubt now that the boycott of the coun- 
cils Will be extensive if it is not complete. The students 
have become disturbed. Important institutions may any 
day become truly national. Pandit Motilal Nehru’s great 
renunciation of a legal practice which was probably 
second to nobody’s is by itself an event calculated to 
change ridicule into respect. It ought to set people 

* As to the stage of ridicule see page 360, article entitled 'Redicuie 
Replacing Repression.’ 

3-A 
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thinking seriously about their own. attitude. There must 
be something very wrong about our government to warrant 
the step Pundit Motilal Nehru has taken. Post-graduate 
students have given up their fellowships. Medical students 
have refused to appear for their final examination. Non- 
co-operation in these circumstances cannot be called an 
insane movement. 

Either the Government must bend to the will of the 
people which is being expressed in no unmistakable terms 
through non-co-operation, or it must attempt to crush 
the movement by repression. 

Any force used by a government under any cir- 
cumstance is not repression. An open trial of a person 
accused of having advocated methods of violence 
IS not repression. Every State has the right to put 
down violence by force, But the trial of Mr. Zafar 
Ali Khan and two Moulvis of Panipat shows that the 
Government is seeking not to put down or prevent 
violence but to suppress expression of opinion, to prevent 
spread of disaffection. This is repression. The trials are 
the beginning of it. It has not still assumed a virulent 
form but if these trials do not result in stifling the pro- 
paganda, it IS highly likely that severe repression will be 
resorted to by the government. 

The only other way to prevent the spread of disaffec- 
tion is to remove the causes thereof. And that would be 
to respect the growing response of the country to the pro- 
gramme of non-co-operation. It is too much to expect 
repentance and humility from a government intoxicated 
with success and power. 

We must therefore assume that the second stage m 
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the Government programme will be repression growing 
in violence in the same ratio as the progress of Non- 
co-operation. And if the movement survives repres- 
sion, the day of victory of truth is near. We must then 
be prepared for prosecutions, punishments, even up to 
deportations. We must evolve the capacity for going on 
with our programme without the leaders. That means 
capacity for self-government. And as no government in 
the world can possibly put a whole nation in prison, it 
must yield to its demand or abdicate in favour of a govern- 
ment suited to that nation. 

It is clear that abstention from violence and persistence 
in the programme are our only and surest chance of 
attaining our end. 

The government has its choice, either to respect the 
movement ot to try to press it by barbarous j methods. 
Our choice is either to succumb to repression or to con- 
tinue in spite of repression. 


THE VICEROY’S TWO SPEECHES 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(March 9, 1921.) 

His Excellency the Viceroy has made two impor- 
tant declarations, one on the Khilafat and the other 
on non-co-operation and the policy of the Government 
arising from it. On the Khilafat His Excellency has 
given an exact indication of the Government mentality. 
He thinks that he has discharged his responsility fully 
towards the Muslims of India by pressing their claim 
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Whereas, the Indian contention is that, on a matter so 
vital to the Muslims, he should have resigned when he 
found that the Imperial Government had disallowed the 
Indian claim. Nobody accepts the plea of Britain’s 
helplessness at the Council table of the League of Na- 
tions. The public may also recall the fact that, when the 
terms of the treaty of Sevres were published, the Viceroy 
entered upon an elaborate defence of the part played by 
the Premier. How comes it then, that he finds himself, 
again, pleading the Muslim cause ! Would he have done 
so if there had been no non-co-operation ? And what has 
he to say even now ^ If the claim is disallowed and non- 
co-operation is still pursued, he assusmes anarchy will be 
the result. Therefore, the Government, he threatens, will 
setp m to restore order. We know what “ restoring” 
order means. His Excellency forgets that, if there is 
anarchy in India, it would be due to the criminal breach 
of their duty, both by the Imperial and the Indian 
Governments, towards the three hundred millions of the 
people of India, 

A Viceroy may be satisfied with merely pleading the 
case of India. Can India be satisfied ? Can a man who 
is dying of hunger be satisfied with mere sympathy, 
especially, when he knows that the sympathiser can 
give more than mere sympathy ? When the Indian 
Government pleads the duty of subordination to an 
immoral superior power, it must share the adverse 
judgment that may be pronounced against the latter. No 
duty devolves upon any servant of submitting to orders in 
breach of trust or honour. The treaty of Sevres is a 
breach of solemn pledges and the ordinary canons 
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of honour. One who sincerely sympathises with a 
starving man is presumed to share such sufferings, and 
is not expected to shoot him when the latter shows 
symptoms of becoming mad through the pangs of hunger. 
The responsibility for anarchy, if it does overtake India, 
will therefore rest with the Indian Government and 
with those who support it in spite of its wrongs, not 
upon those who refuse to perform its wrongs, not upon 
those who refuse to perform the impossible task of 
making people forget vital wrongs and try to direct their 
anger in a proper channel. 

His Excellency wonders at the description of the 
Government as satanic. He is wrong in adopting the 
description for himself. For nobody has accused indivi- 
duals of being satanic. His Excellency’s adroitly taking 
m that category his Indian colleagues, is too artless to 
deceive anyone. But the system that the Viceroy and 
his colleagues, whether Indian or English, administer, 
possesses all the attributes of Satan — deceitfulness, 
hypocrisy, unscrupulousness, and unmitigated tyranny on 
occasion and its justification tempered by half-hearted 
confessions. His Excellency may rest assured that there 
is no partiality in non-co-operation. There is always a 
place of honour for an Englishman in the ranks of non- 
co-operationists. And no Indian co-operator will be 
spared the criticism that may be deserved by him for his 
complicity in the crimes of an evil Government. 

His Excellency is on safest ground when he enunciates 
the doctrine of meeting non-co-operation by propaganda 
— by the counter-propaganda of co-operation. He is 
entitled to take all the comfort he can from the fact that 
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both the title-holders and the students have made a poor 
response in point of numbers and that sufficient Indians 
have been found to act as members of the reformed 
legislatures. Non-co-operationists, whilst admitting that 
the numerical response might have been greater, manage, 
however, to take pleasure in the titles and the schools 
and the law-courts having fallen into disrepute. These 
institutions no longer remain the objects of idolatry that 
they once were. Non-co-operationists are satisfied that 
practising lawyers and title-holders can no longer be 
popular leaders. They know that even those, who have 
not given up titles, practice, or schools, are at heart non- 
co-operators and confess their weakness. 

His Excellency has been misled by his advisers in 
believing that non-co-operationists have only now turned 
their attention to the masses. Indeed, they are our sheet- 
anchor. But we are not going to tamper with them. 
We shall continue patiently to educate them politicall}’* 
till they are ready for safe action. There need be no 
mistake about our goal. As soon as we feel reasonably 
confident of non-violence, continuing among them m spite 
of provoking executions, we shall certainly call upon the 
sepoy to lay down his arms and the peasantry to suspend 
payment of taxes. We are hoping that that time may 
never have to be reached. We shall leave no stone un- 
turned to avoid such a serious step. But we will not 
flinch when the moment has come and the need has 


arisen. 



INSANITY 


By M. K. Gandhi 
(May 26, 1920.) 

In the course of its discussion of my views on non-co-' 
operation, the Allahabad Leader asked me to state what I 
meant by * wise and temperate action’ 'on the part of the 
Government in dealing with the Khilafat agitation. The 
U. P. Government have provided me With an excellent 
illustration of unwise and intemperate action almost, if 
not altogether, amounting to insanity. I refer to the ex- 
ternment from Mussone^ of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
son of the Hon’ble Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Mr. Jewaharlal Nehru’s dignified letter to the Suprin- 
tendent of Police furnishes the public with all the facts 
in connection with the order served on him. The whole 
of the Allahabad public could bear witness, if witnesses 
to the action of an honourable man were necessary, that 
Mr. Nehru junior was proceeding with his mother, his 
sisters and his ailing wife to Mussorie purely for reasons 
of health. Having inquired of him, having received an 
unequivocal, straightforward and full explanation of his 
presence in Mussone, having the knowledge that the 
members of the family were with him in Mussorie, the 
authorities ought to have accepted Mr. Nehru’s word and 
refrained from taking further action. It should be re- 
membered that Mr. Nehru in his letter to the Suprinten- 
dent of Police, said : “ I have no concern with the Afghan 
delegation and it was an accident that we both happened 
to be in the same hotel. As a matter of fact their presence 
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here has put me out to a certain extent as I was looking 
forward to taking possession of the rooms at present 
occupied by them, I am of course interested in the dele- 
gation as every intelligent person must be. But I had or 
have not the slightest intention of going out of my way to 
meet them. We have been here now for the last seven- 
teen days and during this period I have not seen a 
single member of the delegation even from a distance. 
You are yourself aware of this fact as you told me this 
morning”. This was not enough for the authorities. 
They had lost their mental balance. They wanted an 
assurance that Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru would not have any 
communication with the delegation, for we learn from the 
same letter ; but although I have no intention whatever 
of seeing the Afghans or of having any communication 
with them, I utterly dislike the idea of binding myself 
down to any course of action at the instance of the Gov- 
ernment, even though such action may not prove irksome. 
It is really a question of principle or conscience. You will, 
I feel sure, appreciate my position.” And the Government 
whom Mr. Oakes, the Superintendent of Police represen- 
ted, appreciated the position by serving on him the order 
of externment two days after the receipt of the letter. 
Mr, Nehru was anxious that the Government should have 
the full facts before them, therefore told them m the 
same letter : ‘‘ If the Government chooses to serve any 

order on me, I am for the present prepared to obey it 
It will be a great inconvenience to me to go down suddenly 
and leave my family by themselves here. The condition 
of my wife’s health requires the most careful attention 
and my mother is a confined invalid and it is most difficult 
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to leave them uncared for. My sudden departure will upset 
my father’s and my plans entirely and cause us any amount 
of trouble and anxiety. But I suppose individual con- 
veniences cannot be considered in high matters of State.” 

In a welhregulated State, individual inconvenience is 
as much a * high matter of State’ as any other, except 
when individual welfare demonstrably requires to be 
sacrificed to corporate welfare. In this instance there 
is nothing, so far as the public are aware, to warrant the 
inhumanity of tearing a husband from his ailing wife 
and separating an aged mother from her only son and 
protector when they have no one else to look after them 
and are away from home. I call this insanity of a very 
severe type and it can only proceed from a guilty consci- 
ence. The Government know that the peace terms are 
dishonourable and in breach of the pledges of ministers. 
They know too, that the Mahomedan sentiment has been 
deeply hurt. They know that the Hindu sympathy is 
completely with them and they know that the Afghan dele- 
gation is also in complete accord with the India Maho- 
medan feeling. They are therefore afraid of any Indian of 
importance being in the position of knowing anything of 
or from the Afghan delegation. The Government have 
therefore become hyper-suspicious. 

But we must not answer this madness with madness, I 
am loath to think that the Government of Sir Harcourt 
Butler desires to goad the people to violence so that he 
can repeat the frighfulness of the Punjab and terrorise the 
people silence and submission. But whether it is the inten- 
tion of that Government to do so or not, the leaders of the 
JKhilaf at movement must prepare themselves for more acts 
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of the Mussorie type. And the way to success lies not in be- 
coming angry but m welcoming such acts of repression so 
that they may, ceasing to produce any effect upon those 
against whom they are directed, cease altogether even as a 
medicine that does not react upon a patient, is necessarily 
stopped by the administering physician. The severest 
punishment is stopped as soon as it fails to produce the 
effect intended. 

But the most shocking instance of madness comes from 
Sind. The Alwahid, published in Karachi in Smdhi and 
owned by a responsible merchant, has, in its issue of the 
13th instant, a letter from the Secretary of the Khilafat 
Committee, Jacobabad, which after relating that some res- 
pectable men connected with the Khilafat movement were 
sent to jail, proceeds that a respectable Zamindar was 
whipped by the Deputy Commissioner with closed doors and 
that on his crying out, the Police entered the room and 
administered further beating to him. In Mussorie, at 
least, the decorum of law, such as it is, was observed. Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru was not physically molested. But in 
Sind, if the allegation of the Secretary of the Khilafat 
Committee is true, a respectable man has been whipped 
by a Deputy Commissioner, so far as the public are aware, 
without any cause whatsoever warranting such procedure. 
The Governor of Bombay enjoys the reputation of being 
the sanest of Governors and one may trust that he will 
make the fullest enquiry into the incident and the other 
allegations made, and publish the result of that enquiry. 
The Bombay Chronicle supports the Alwahid statement 
by giving the version of the same incident received by 
Mr. Shaukat Ali. If the facts set forth are true the 
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offending Deputy Commissioner must be removed. Bat 
whether he is removed or not, the duty before those who- 
are guiding the Khilafat movement is absolutely clear. 
Are they prepared to go through the firiest of ordeals ? 
An insolent treaty of peace if it is in any way resisted by 
those who are affected by it, can only be supported by an 
equally insolent exhibition of force. And if Indian 
Mahomedans and Indians m general are more concerned 
with the revision of the treaty than with showing resent- 
ment and anger, they will submit to all the ill-treatment 
that may be meted out to them and yet pursue the policy 
of not submitting to the treaty. Any use of violence 
against Government violence must kill the Khilafat move- 
ment. 


REPRESSION IN THE PUNJAB 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(September 29^ 1920.) 

Mr. Zafar Ah Khan, the editor and proprietor of the 
Zamindar of Lahore, is on his trial. Probably by the 
time this appears in print, his fate will have been decided. 
The reader will see the charge sheet againt Mr, Zafar 
All Khan. It is worth studying from the political stand- 
point. The judicial must for the time being rest with the 
judges. He has been accused of having made use of 
sentiments amounting to an attempt to create disaffection 
towards the Government established by law m British 
India and to promote feelings of enmity between different 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects. 
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The statements attributed to Mr, Z, A. Khan un- 
doubtedly constitute the crime, if they were actually 
made and are not true. For to state facts cannot by any 
stretch of the canon of interpretation amount to an 
attempt to excite disaffection or promote enmity. To 
speak of General Dyer’s performances, of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s breach of promises or of the Viceroy’s and Mr. 
Montagu’s defence of O’Dwyerism, would be to speak the 
truth ; and yet it cannot but excite disaffection towards a 
Government that is guilty of condonation of crimes or 
breaches of deliberate pledges. And if it be a crime to 
speak the truth, it is a virtue and a duty to promote 
disaffection. Similarly if the telling of truth promotes 
feelings of enmity between classes, it has to be risked if 
truth may not be sacrificed. Suppression of material but 
damaging facts cannot promote friendship but can only 
make the enmity more deadly for its secrecy. 

In Mr. Zafar Ah Khan’s case there are two statements 
whichare, sofar as lam aware, unsupportable by evidence. 
Mecca was never set on fire. And there seems to be no 
warrant for the statement that virgin girls were outraged 
in Baghdad. I do not know whether Mr. Zafer Ah Khan 
made the two statements imputed lo him. I should be 
sorry if he did. Khilafat workers in particular, and all 
other workers in general, cannot be too strongly urged to 
avoid all exaggeration. Facts are always stronger than 
fiction. The latter hurts a cause in the long run and 
discredits the speaker. The case against the Government 
based on proved facts is invulnerably strong. And public 
movements will gain greatly when no charge of exaggera- 
tion can be sustained against workers. 
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But the charges that will be and must be admitted by 
Mr. Khan are really from the Government’s point of view 
far more serious, and yet of those charges I am guitly 
equally with Mr, Khan. For instance, the conditions laid 
down for a hearty reception to H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales would be mine as they are stated to be Mr. Khan’s. 
It is but too true, if the conditions laid down are not 
fulfilled, that this Empire must perish. 

Hitherto the Government has taken no notice of 
speeches advising non-co-operation and containing such 
demands as are said to have been made or advice as is 
said to have been given by Mr. Zafar All Khan. And I 
had begun to think that the Government were adopting 
the healthy method of allowing such agitation to go on 
so long as it did not result in violence. I had thought 
that the Government had ceased to thing of punishing a 
man for expressing his views however extreme they might 
be so long as they did not incite the people violence. 

But the policy is evidently to be changed. Mr. Zafar 
Ali Khan’s speech must have told. He preached against 
recruiting in the District which provided recruits. And 
if such preaching is wrong, the Congress itself has done 
wrong. Yet surely it is the right of a citizen to warn 
people against accepting an occupation that is harmful to 
the people’s self-respect or religious honour. 

Mr. Habib Shah of Siasat had his security forfeited, 
I suppose, for much the same reasons. This kind of 
repression we must expect as non-co-operation begins to 
produce its effect. It is clear that success depends entirely 
upon our ability to carry on our campaign in spite of 
repression by way of prosecution of speakers and sup- 
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pression of newspapers. Such repression must simply 
nerve us for further effort. And the demands must be 
repeated not by one man but thousands. Newspaper- 
men need not feel concerned if their activity is stopped. 
Door to door propaganda, circulars written by the 
hand and multiplied after the snow-ball process by 
voluntary workers will result in more concentrated work 
than newspapers. When the struggle reaches the effec- 
tive stage even in spite of peace reigning m the land, we 
must be prepared for prosecutions and internments and 
the like. And tbe victory will be ours, only when the 
struggle survives the repressive stage and makes non-co- 
operation more popular than ever. For will it not be a 
conclusive proof of the necessity of^^non-co-operation with 
a Government that will suppress even the legitimate aspi- 
rations of the people and a legitimate and truthfnl narra- 
tive of facts, however distasteful they may be to the 
Government. 

Only we dare not be impatient. Sentences like the 
following do betray impatience. “ I have heard that in 
Baghdad a father and son were in the Indian army. 
They were fighting against the Turks. The son was 
killed m action, the father carried his body to Baghdad. 
In the way he noticed that his son’s face had turned into 
that of a pig ! ” These sentences have been put into 
Mr. Khan’s mouth. It is an appeal to superstition. I 
hope that Mr. Zafar Ali Khan did not appeal to the 
superstition of his audience. The Khiiafat agitation is a , 
religious movement. It must be free from untruth,^ 
exaggeration, violence of speech or action, and supersti- 
tion or prejudice. The cause itself is truthful, and truth. 
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when self-sacrifice and courage have been applied for its 
vindication, has never yet been known to fail. 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{November 3, 1920.) 

I have seen the repudiation by the Punjab Government 
of a statement made at a public meeting in Lahore that 
Maulana Zafar Ah Khan was reported by his son to be 
confined m a dark small room and that, although he was 
an under-tnal prisoner, he was given only prison food. 
The Government communique does not mention the 
name of the speaker at the meeting in question, I must 
confess that I was the speaker, and I made the statements 
now contradicted by the Government. I was careful. I 
stated the source of my information and said that if it 
was true, the treatment was illegal and inhuman. I am 
glad that the Government have repudiated all the three 
statements. I could have no desire further to discredit 
the already discredited Government of the Punjab by a 
single exaggerated statement, I know that the cause 
of India can only suffer by a single wrong statement. 
At the same time I must be forgiven for looking with 
suspicion upon all Government contradictions. I 
have had more than enough experience of such con- 
contradictions during the dark days in the Punjab. The 
majority of these contradictions were simply lies. I 
therefore ask the reader to reserve his opinion till Maulana 
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Zafar Ali’s son has given his explanation. He gave me 
the information with great deliberation and I have, and 
had, no reason to doubt the accuracy of his statement. I 
am in communication with him. 

Meanwhile let the reader join me in congratulating 
Maulana Zafar Ali Khan in receiving his sentence of five 
years’ transportation and Rs, 1,000 fine. Let the reader 
realise that he has had this sentence for holding cpinions. 
I have already analysed the indictment in these pages. 
Thus has repression begun in the Punjab. There is also 
the seditious meetings prohibition. The strong speeches 
are strong if calling a spade a spade be strong — if a 
demand for full independence, in case the Government do 
not repent, be strong. 

Only, this repression need not worry us. It should 
strengthen our resolve to throw off a yoke which is 
intended to humiliate us and keep us in perpetual 
servility. The one indispensable condition of sucess is 
that we must not on any account lose our heads in the 
midst of repression. We must not retaliate secretly or 
openly. We must bear the repression meekly and use it 
to strengthen our resolve to suspend or sever all associa- 
tion with the Government. To observe Hartal when an 
innocent man is imprisoned betrays weakness — a desire 
not to go to gaol. But I see no gateway to liberty save 
the doors of His Majesty’s prison. And when a single poli- 
tical offender is imprisoned for no fault save an expression 
of his opinion, we must rejoice in his suffering. The best 
way of emptying the gaols of political offenders is to fill 
them. And the best way to fill them is ceaselessly to go 
on enforcing non-co-operation and unhesitingly and 
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unequivocally to demand full Swaraj with the British 
connection if possible, and even without if necessary. 

If the Punjab Government have been active in 
repressing expression of opinion, the U. P, Govern- 
ment have been no less so. Maulana Zafar-ul Mulk 
has been sentenced to two year’s imprisonment and Rs. 
750 fine, or nine months more if he fails to pay the fine. 
More arrests are promised. On the top of this comes the 
suggestion that my activities must not be left unchecked. 
My activities must result in the attainment of Swaraj 
within a short time, and if Swaraj must be delayed, the 
people must be debarred from hearing or adopting my 
views. The Government have the right to take away 
my liberty so long as in their opinion my activities are 
harmful. It will undoubtedly be more honourable to 
deal with me than with my co-workers. They cannot 
distinguish between my activity and that of my co- 
workers. Both are absolutely peaceful. We are con- 
cerned merely in spreading a certain class of opinions 
which if carried out can never result in violence. And 
only a tyrannical government endeavours to suppress 
non-violent propaganda. So long therefore as this Gov- 
ernment of ours persists in 'its denial of justice to the 
Khilafat and the Punjab, so long must it resort to re- 
pression — the only means available to a tyrant when he 
is thwarted m his purpose. 

(Decemler 7, 1920.) 

I promised to inquire of Maulana Zafar Ali Khan’s son 
about the accuracy of the statement he made to me re- 
garding the treatment of his father in the Lahore gaol 
pending trial. I have now heard from him and he has 
3-B 
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no hesitation in calling the local government communique 
«alie.’ He says that the information he gave me was 
absolutely correct, that Maulana Zafar Ali khan was kept 
in a dark room, and that he was not permitted to receive 
food from outside. The son however adds that, after the 
public declaration made at the Lahore meeting his father 
was removed to better quarters and permitted to receive 
food from outside. This does not improve the govern- 
ment’s case but rather makes it worse. Their having 
corrected the illegality after it was made public, betrays 
a guilty conscience. They knew that they were in the 
wrong, but had expected that this gross ill-treatment of 
an under-tnal prisoner would pass unnoticed. There 
is another possible and charitable explanotion. It may be 
that the higher authorities knew nothing of the illegality, 
that it was the act of an under-official without the know- 
ledge of the higher authorities, and that they have them- 
selves been duped by the guilty official. But if that is so, 
it is a further proof of the state of corruption that is ram- 
pant in the present administration. I hope that Govern- 
ment will cause further inquiries to be made. I have no 
desire to heap discredit upon it where none is deserved. 
But till the matter is cleared up, the public will be en- 
titled to believe the statement reaffirmed by the son of 
Maulana Zafar Ah Khan. 



- HOW TO SEE 2AFAR ALI KHAN” 

By M. K. Gandhi 
(November 24, 1920.) 

The following is an English rendering of brief notes of 
Mr. Gandhi’s Lahore speech contributed by Mr. Mahadev 
Desai to Navjivan of the 4th instant : — 

Mr. Gandhi referred mainly to the imprisonment of 
Moulvi Zafarali Khan in his speech. He said that the 
Moulvi had already secured his liberty by going to jail, 
while we were still slaves. He repeated with special 
stress the words of the Moulvi that this Empire would 
collapse, and added that the Government was sure to be 
uprooted if it did not give us justice in the Puaj'ab and 
Khilafat matters ; and that it was the duty of all Indians 
to do their might towards its overthrow, keeping them- 
selves within the paths of truth and justice ; because to 
destroy this oppressive Government was to obey the word 
of God. 

He fuither said that ‘there are two ways by which we 
can see Moulvi Zafar Ah Khan. One is that he should 
apologise for his words and be acquitted ; but that he 
will never do. The second is that we should enter the 
jail. Sikhs, Hindus, Mohamedans, whoever have the 
strength to do what he did, can secure his acquittal by 
entering the jail. But those who will request the Govern- 
ment to set him at liberty will thereby commit a national 
crime. I called the Sikhs brave. They have shed their own 
blood for the sake of this Government. Other races are 
brought into submission with their help. It is due to them 
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that hundreds of Arabs and Egyptians have been cut down. 
And to-day how are the Sikhs rewarded for all their 
bravery ’ Ask that of Sirdar Goharsing of Shikhupur. 
If the Sikhs would do their duty by their Hindoo and 
Mohamedan brethren, they would surely bring about the 
release of Moulvi Zaiar Ali Khan and also Swaraj. 

Mr. Gandhi further said that he was deeply pained by 
the remark of a fakir during the speech of Maulana 
Mohamad Ah, that so long as material are not ready for 
the use of the Sword, we can do nothing but harm our- 
selves by resorting to the sword. He was altogether 
opposed to the use of the sword and expected that the 
Maulana would agree with him in the end. Murder of 
one Englishman would result not in our independence 
but in thousands of Jallain wallas- Even an encounter 
with arms would necessitate training and sacrifice. He 
then dilated upon the necessity of self-control with 
special stress upon the conquest of the senses, and in 
conclusion advised the audience to demand justice from 
the Government in the Punjab and Khilafat matters and 
failing to receive that, to paralyse the Government by 
renouncing all connection with it. They should either 
get Zafar Ah Khan released or enter the jails themselves. 


REPRESSION IN BIHAR 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(Karcb S, 1931.) 

Bihar is a province in which the most solid work is being 
done in connection with non-co-operation. Its leaders 
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understand the true spirit of non-violence. They are trying 
to curb, and are succeeding in curbing, the zeal of those 
who would cross the boundary line, even in speech. 
There is no danger of an outbreak of violence in Bihar. 
The province has splendid record of purifying work. The 
temperance movement has made such rapid strides that 
the excise revenue is likely to be very considerably affected. 
The educational movement is making great progress. 
Many pleaders have suspended practice. The people are 
setting their disputes by arbitration. There are signsSon 
every side of a national awakening of which any popular 
government would have been proud. Not so the Bihar 
Government. And, yet, people had high hopes of Bihar, 
for, had it not an Indian Governor, one of the ablest of 
India’s sons, an ex-President of the Congress ? Even Lord 
Sinha has his limitations. He has become part of a machi- 
chery which is grinding the people, and his abilities can 
only be utilised to run that machinery, or he must fall out. 

Repression is most rampant in Bihar because the 
officials have become daring under the cover of an Indian 
Governor. Lord Sinha has become a shield for official 
offenders. 

Let the reader judge from the following facts, Maulana 
Mazarul Huq and Babu Rajendraprasad, both well-known 
in Bihar, were prevented from going to Arrah, A letter 
from a friend says : “ In the Districts of Muzaffurpur, 
Saran, and Champaran, notices under sections 144 and 
107 are being continuously served. Those who decline 
to be bound over are imprisoned. Thirty such persons 
have already gone to gaol. Action against others is 
pending. It is a matter of pleasure that some of these 
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are old men and that the womenfolk, instead of being 
downcast over these imprisonments, have feltiunconcerned,. 
if not elated.” 

Maulana Shaft or Babu Ramnand have received the 
following notice : — 

Whereas I am reliably informed and I am satisfied that >ou intend 
addressing a public meeting in Hajipur, in which you will exhort your 
hearers to suffer impnsoment even in the cause of non-co-operation, and 
Will also speak on other matters in connection with non-co-operation 
which exhortations are likely to cause excitement amongst your hearers 
and a bieach of the public tranquility may reasonably ensue, I therefore, 
by virtu* of the powers vested m me under s 144, C P C., hereby order you 
to abstain from delivering any speech on non-co-operation in any of its 
forms within the limits of my jurisdiction. 

The Sub-Divisionai Officer who has signed the notice 
claims to have known beforehand what the gentlemen were 
going to speak ^ And it was non-co-operation 1 Speakers all 
over India have reen asking people to prepare themselves for 
imprisonment. It has caused no breaking of public tran- 
quility anywhere. All the most popular organisations 
have preached non-co-operation, and it is being preached 
daily from a thousand platforms. The terms of the order 
virtually prevent the speakers from speaking on swadeshi, 
temperance, untouchability and Hindu-Muslim unity. 
They are all * forms’ of non-co-operation, 

Another order runs as follows: — 

. Whereas it has been reported to me that Brahmchan Ram Rakhsha of 
BangraP S, Gopalganj, Saran, addressed a meeting yesterday m which he 
denounned the Government and the British peobfe as treacherous pledge- 
breakers and tyrannical, and stated that the policy of the British Govern- 
ment was to set one race against another m order to rule both , and that 
the Government is bound to disappear on account of its Zulum , and that 
if all Indians responded to the call of Gandhi they could expel the 
British Government within ten days and it has further been reported 
ihat this speech caused great excitement , and that another such speech is 
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likely to cause a breach of the peace, and whereas it appears that the said 
Bramchari Ram Rakhsha inte»ds to make a similar speech again to-day,. 
I hereby forbid him under Sec. 144, Cr. P. C. to abstain from making 
any speech whatever to any gathering of five or more persons m any part 
of the Sitamarhi Sub-Division in any open place during a period of one 
month from the date of this order 

Again, what the Brahmachari has been gagged for has 
been uttered by thousands of lips. The charge brought 
against the government by the Brahmachari occurs in 
the preamble of the Special Congress Resolution. I have 
myself had the honour of denouncing the Government as 
‘ treacherous, pledge-breakers and tyrannical.’ It was left 
to the Magistrate of Sitamarhi to discover that it was a 
crime to denounce the Government in those terms. 

Now the question is : what can Lord Sinha do short of 
resigning ^ He cannot supervise the orders of even 
magistrates. If he did, the magistrates Will non-co'operate, 
strike, and make his position intolerable and government 
impossible. Therefore, for the sake of, some day and in 
some way, serving his country as Governor, he makes 
himself believe that it is better for him to hold on to his 
post than make room for an English Governor. This is 
but the beginning of his rule. The public will find that 
the Civil Service under his regime will have consolidated 
its power more thorougly than under an English 
Governor. And this, for two reasons ; the Civil Service 
will make a greater grievance of every restraint under 
Lord Sinha than they would under an English Governor, 
and the people would submit to wrongs more cheerfully 
because they would naturally want to make his regime 
successful. And thus the strongest Indian who could pos- 
sibly have been selected for the high post of a Governor 
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will fail not because of want of effort or ability but 
because of the inherent evil of the system His Excellency 
has been called upon to administer. It gives me no 
pleasure, thus, to have to criticise the rule of one for 
whom I entertain very high regard. But even a Gokhale 
would have failed had he been called upon to administer 
the system with its existing spirit. 


REPRESSION GALORE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
[March 2, 1921.) 

I have devoted a special article to the Bihar repression."*^ 
Since writing it I have come across more news in the 
press about Bihar. And if there is no second Jallianwala 

* Mr. Gandhi further wrote as follows in Young India of March 9, 
1921 

Duty of Nnon-Co-'OperatiomstS—'Ourdutyinthe face of this repression 
is clear. We have undertaken to sufier for the sake of Islam, the Punjab and 
Swaraj. We must therefore welcome these prosecutions and the resulting 
imprisonments. Every good movement passes through five stages, indiffer- 
ence, ridicule, abuse, repression, and respect. We had indifference fora few 
months. Then the Viceroy graciously laughed at it. Abuse including misre- 
presentation has been the order of the day. The provincial Governors and 
the anti-non-co-operation press have heaped as»much abuse upon the move- 
ment as they have been able to. Now comes repression, at present yet m 
its fairly mild form. Every movement that survives repression, mild or 
severe, invariably commands respect which is another name for success. 
This repression, if we are true, may be treated as a sure sign of the 
aptpr caching victory. But, if we are true, we 'shall be neither be cowed 
down nor angrily retaliate and be violent, Violence is suicide. Let us 
recognise that power dies hard, and that it is but natural for the Govern- 
ment to make a final effort for life even though it be through repression , 
Complete 5 self-restraint at the present critical moment is the speedies 
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in Bihar, it Will be due, not to want of goading by the 
authorities, bat to the exemplary self-restraint of the 
Biharis. What is there to prevent an officer from shooting 
an unsuspecting crowd which he may allege, and believe, 
to have collected m defiance of an order ? Such a thing 
may easily happen, and the catastrophe may go down to 


way to success and the easiest way of blunting the edge of repressive 
measures is a more extensive boycott of titles, schools, law courts, 
and foreign cloth and a more intelligent activity for the revival of hand 
spinning and hand weaving. 

Mr Gandhi further wrote ou June 29, 1921 , — 

The Gateway of Freedom . — There are stilbpeople even in advanced 
circles who doubt the efficacy of imprisonment for securing India s free- 
dom They think that imprisonment deprives the people of the services 
of braev men. It is as much as to say that the bravest soldiers should 
not run any risk for fear of their guidance being lost to the cause they 
espouse. Such sceptics forget that the Lokamanya owed his immense 
popularity and his influence to his having suffered imprisonment. Jesus’ 
death on the Calvary was his crowning achievement. The passion of Imam 
Hassan on the field of Karbala made Islam a power in the world. Harish- 
chandra is remembered for his endless sufferings India cannot at- 
tain freedom until lacs upon lacs have become fearless and are ready to 
seek imprisonment m their innocence And if lacs are not ready, 
thousands must be actually imprisoned before India attains freedom. Non- 
co-operation IS intended to evoke the truest bravery of the nation. We 
must be prepared to defy sufferings even unto death, if we will be free. 
He who saves himself shall perish. 

May We defend. — if it is true that we must fill the gaols of India for the 
sake of legitimately opposing the will of this government, it follows that 
we cannot defend ourselves before a British court of law, much less can 
we engage counsel. I know it is possible to imagine hard cases as, say of 
the Savarkar brothers. If I knew them to be convinced non-co-operators, 
I would have no hesitation in advising them to waive any action for 
damages against their persecutors, even though they may be wholly in 
the right. Though the abstention in such cases will be due more to the 
resolution of the boycott of British Courts, it will be equally necessary in 
terms of the law of suffering. 
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history, written by a government historian, as an “ error 
of judgment.” 

Repression is assuming definite shape in the United 
Provinces also. Public speakers are being restrained. 

The Calicut Magistrate has rendered himself famous 
by imprisoning Mr, Yakoob Hassan and his companions. 

But it is the expected that is happening. Swaraj 
cannot, must not, be cheaply attained. Why should 
not all, young and old, suffer imprisonment ? It is com- 
mon suffering that will indissolubly bind us together. 
As non-co-operation begins to tell, the authorities are 
bound to lose their heads. 

For, it is clear, that as yet there is no real desire to 
repent. The Duke has spoken sonorous sentiments, and 
it is said that, whilst H. R. H. was pronouncing these 
sentiments, he was visibly affected. The Council has 
accepted a resolution recording its regret over what hap- 
pened during the fateful April of 1919, and, as if to mock 
us, almost at the time that these empty sentiments were 
being uttered, the magistrates m various provinces were 
hatching plots of repression. It was a most telling illus- 
tration of what IS meant by wordy repentance. 

India to-day wants no magnanimous speech nor for 
that matter, any magnanimous action. What she is 
thirsting for is the barest justice. She is entitled to 
demand the stoppage of pensions from the Indian trea- 
sury to Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer. She 
cannot be satisfied so long as officers who have misbe- 
haved are still in the enjoyment of high offices. 

But so long as this elementary justice is withheld, so* 
long must India continue the battle of non-co-operation, 
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and so long must the Government continue its policy of 
repression. 

We must treat repression as the touchstone wherewith 
we are to be tested. If we can stand it without wincing 
or without losing self-control, it will do us good and 
bring us nearer the goal. If we are in earnest we shall 
go through the ordeal without losing temper. After all, 

e are trying the temper of the government by refusing 
co-operation, but its instinct of self-preservation keeps it 
sober up to a point. It loses balance after that point is 
reached. As a rule, we respond by becoming angry m 
turn and so the Government feels stronger for our weak- 
ness. Non-violence teaches us that we make no response 
to the Government’s temper. And, if we carry out the 
lesson in practice, the Government must lose. Repression 
will have lost its edge because of our non-response, even 
as an arm swung m the air becomes dislocated for want 
of response. 


TELEGRAPIC EMBARGO 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{March 9, 1921.) 

A message was required by my assistant at x\hmedabad 
regarding the Duke’s visit to Bombay. I sent the follow- 
ing wire : * Bombay should certainly boycott Duke s visit 
like other cities,’ The message was sent on the 18th 
ultimo. I received the following reply dated the 24th 
ultimo at the Lahore Telegraph Office : ‘ Your telegram 
addressed to Anandanand, Navajivan, Ahmedabad on the 
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18th has been held up at Ahmedabad as objectionable 
under rulings of the Department, A refund will be grant- 
ed on your applying for same. Nobody can seriously 
object to the prevention of the telegraph line being used 
for destroying a system in whose interest, chiefly, it is run. 
Onl5% the embargo further discredits the system. If one 
man alone^thought it evil, the embargo would enable the 
thinker to hang hist heme on the atrocnous limitation of 
the liberty of the public. In a case like the present, it 
was very like the attempt to stop with a straw an on- 
rushing torrent In either case the prohibition of bona- 
fide propaganda, even though it may be objectionable 
from the Government’s standpoint, must be a useless 
procedure. The present embargo, however, is sympto- 
matic of a govenment tottering to its own destruction. 

Though I consider this embargo to be an exhibition of 
mere local overzeal, it has a lesson for us. Any day the 
Government may prohibit the use of the telegraph, the post, 
the rail, and the press by non-co-operationists. Will it stop 
the struggle for a single minute ? I hope not. It has been 
conceived so to be independent of Government sufferance. 
For it depends for success upon its universality. Non-co- 
operation by stray individuals is, no doubt, possible and 
conceivable. It has been to take a somewhat different 
shape. But when the spirit of it pervades the whole of 
India, we need not feel dependent upon the telegraph, 
the post, the rail, or the press. Our work can be done 
quite effectively without the aid of these agencies. We 
can send messages from mouth to mouth with electric 
speed. The railway train quickly transfers leaders from 
place to place, but it quickly transfers thousands of 
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curiosity-mongers who serve no purpose and cause national' 
waste. I can contemplate with perfect calmness the pro- 
hibition of the use of the rail by all except those who sign 
the creed of co-operation with the Government — we 
should have an automatic census of co-operators. So long 
as we have pen and paper or even slate and pencil, we 
need not despair of transmitting our thoughts in writing, 
if we have enough volunteers. I have often been told 
that the independence of our printing press is a desider- 
atum. I admit that it is a convenience but I was able to 
show during the Satyagraha week m the April of 1919 
that it was possible to issue a written newspaper. Given 
a sufficient number of volunteer writers, we can multiply 
copies indefinitely. I can forsee many advantages in 
non-co-operationists being confined to their pens only. 


THE BIHAR GOVERNMENT 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{March 9f 1921,) 

When I wrote about about the Bihar Government last 
week, I did not know half as much as I do to-day. I 
rarely get the newspapers during my incessant travels. 
When I do get some, I find little time to read them. It 
was only during my visit to Lucknow that I saw the ex- 
traordinary circular of the Bihar Government practically 
inciting the officials to lawlesness. No wonder non-co- 
operation has become in Bihar almost a statutory crime. 
No wonder a Bihar magistrate has the impudence to 
assault an inoffensive sanyasi in the presence of a large 
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crowd of admirers. I do not know that such a non-violent 
atmosphere was possible a year ago. No wonder such a 
respectable leader like Mian Mahomed Shafi of Muzuffar- 
pur was prohibited from seeing the sanyasi and his posi- 
tion as a Congress Secretar}^ ignored. I am hoping that 
the Government employees will answer the Bihar Govern- 
ment circular by attending non-co-operation meetings in 
a body and dare it to dismiss them. One can understand 
the prohibition against public servants not speaking at 
such meetings. But to restrain them from attending non- 
co-operation meetings or contributing funds to national 
institutions or introducing the spinning wheel, is unpar- 
donable restriction on individual liberty, to which, I 
trust, the public servants will refuse to be party by 
complying. 

The Behar Government is illustrating the meaning of 
counter-propoganda by Government referred to in his 
speech by Lord Chelmsford. This Government has 
gagged non-co-operationists of unimpeachable character 
and invited its officials and other supporters to conduct 
an unopposed campaign against non-co-operation. I un- 
derstand that over^ealous chowkidars announce these 
Government meetings m my name. The people gather, 
see unfamiliar faces, and most of them retire. Those 
who remain to listen to the eloquence of co-operators are 
told that, if the law-courts are abandoned and the drink 
shops are closed, the Government revenue will suffer. 
Thus, these co-operation speakers put a premium on 
drink and litigation. I have given the substance of a 
graphic description given to nie by a most reliable work- 
er. It is a highly probable picture. A moment’s thought 
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will show that the Government speakers must say what 
my informant has attributed to them. A non-co-opera- 
tionist usually begins by describing the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs and demonstrating the Satanic nature of 
the system under which we are governed, He ends by 
asking people to be peaceful, to renounce intoxicants, 
law-courts, schools, and foreign goods, and to take up 
the spinning wheel. A thoughtless non-co-operation 
speaker also abuses co-operators and ignorantly advises 
their social boycott. A Government speaker must declare 
the Government as almost angelic in spite of the Khilafat 
and the Punjab wrongs, and ask the people not to give 
up law courts because they give justice, and not to give 
up drink because an occasional draught is no crime, 
and it brings revenue to the Government and enables it 
to conduct schools. The spinning wheel, he must con- 
tend, is an antediluvian fad impossible to reintroduce in 
our homes, and foreign goods we cannot do without till 
India has become educated and industrial to the extent of 
being able to compete with foreign market. Thus, Govern- 
ment propaganda must at least indirectly encourage 
drinking, litigation, and use of foreign goods. 

An honest Government responsive to the wishes of the 
people will seize this golden opportunity of allying itself 
with the people, thus getting rid of the drink curse, will 
encourage even indifferent experiments in national educa- 
tion as a lesson in self-help, will stimulate the desire for 
settlement of disputes by arbitration, and will welcome 
the revival of hand spinning, if only as an aid to machine 
manufacture and industry in the place of idleness. A 
G overnment anxious for public welfare will recognise the 
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inner meaning of the struggle, will understand its religious 
nature, and, conscious of its good motive and moral 
strength, will be indifferent to the opposition against 
itself and will hail the great undoubted revival of a year- 
ning after strength, character and purity. But that 
would mean a change of heart on the part of the Govern- 
ment, which need not be expected just yet. 


REPRESSION AND ITS LESSON 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(March 30, 1921.) 

I had the pleasure, whilst at Nagpur, of studying 
Dr. Cholkar’s speech which is the subject matter of 
prosecution against him. Exen as it stands reported by 
the C. I. D. reporter, it is extremely inoffensive. It is, to 
use Lord Chelmsford’s expression, ‘ pruned of epithet’. It 
is a reasoned speech. But it discusses a republican form 
of government. If that is the gravamen of the offensive, 
then almost every Congressman is an offender. For he 
will not hesitate to think of, and work for, a republic, if 
he could not gain his birth-right without complete inde- 
pendence. The fact, is, that the temperance movement 
has told on the people in the Central and other Provinces, 
and the Government cannot tolerate it. Bhagvantdevji, 
whom the local men delight to call Mahatma, is the res- 
pected superintendent of the non-co-operation Ashram — 
a flourishing institution in Nagpur. He is an effective 
speaker and worker. He must also be silenced in the 
cause of the Abkari revenues. That is my reading of the 
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prosecutions in the Central Provinces and elsewhere. By 
all means prosecute for violence those who incite 
people to do, or who themselves do, violence to liquor 
dealers or visitors to liquor shops, but why at this late 
stage prosecute people under sedition sections ? The 
answer is simple. There is no violence used by respon- 
sible persons in connection with drink. Irresponsible 
violence can be checked in a moment. But that is not 
what the Government want. They dread the approaching 
disappearance of the drink and the opium revenue. And 
they are intent upon preventing (to them) the catastrophe 
by every means legitimate or otherwise. 

If my reading be correct, the remedy is simple. Let us 
not give the Government even a colourable pretence for 
prosecution. If sedition means disaffection towards the 
present system of Government, it is a virtue and a duty. 
But we do not need to preach it. There is no affection 
for the system even on the part of men. They hold 
their titles, as several have admitted, because they have 
not the courage to risk loss of their wealth. I know 
more than one who were threatened with confiscation 
of their Jagirs if they gave up Government favours. 
I know many more who would not give up their 
titles or other honours, because they fear loss of banking 
custom. So far is the influence of the Government 
felt! But all these would welcome the destruction 
of a system under which, if they gam a few lacs of 
rupees, crores are drained out of the country without 
adequate return. I repeat, therefore, that we need not 
preach disaffection. We cannot paint the system blacker 
than it appears to the average audience to-day. All we 
3-C 
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need do is to show the people the way to destroy it. That 
way IS scif-purification. We shall put the Government in 
an uncomfortable corner when we oblige them to treat 
temperance as a vice, and the possession of a spinning 
wheel a crime. The system can last only so far as we 
continue to clothe it with an air of respectability by 
being, or pratendmg to be, enamoured of it, or by giving 
Government even a plausible excuse for prosecution. 

If the Government treats the possession of the spinning 
wheel as a crime, it would not be for the first time in 
history. During the East India Compay regime, spinning 
or weaving had become almost a crime. The labour of 
these artisans was so cruelly impressed that they were 
obliged to cut off their oWn thumbs in order to aviod 
imprisonment. Many speakers mix up facts and say that 
the Company’s servants cut off the thumbs of artisans. In 
my opinion, such cutting off would be less cruel than the 
terrorism which resulted in self-mutilation. 

To make temperance a crime would be only a step 
removed from making the wearing of white caps a crime. 
And yet I heard whilst at Jabbulpore that the servants 
of a railway department were prohibited from wearing 
white caps ! 

And has not the U. ,P. Govenment pronounced the 
movement revolutionary ? Hitherto the word “ revolu- 
tion ” has been connected with violence, and has as such 
been condemned by established authority. But the move- 
ment of non-co-operation, if it may'be considered a revolu- 
tion, is not an armed revolt ; it is an evolutionary revolution, 
it is a bloodless revolution. The movement is a revolution 
of thought, of spirit Non-co-operation is a process of puri- 
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fication, and, as such, it constitutes a revolution in one’s 
ideas. Its suppression, therefore, would amount to co- 
operation by coercion. Orders to kill the movement will 
be orders to destroy, or interfere, with the introduc- 
tion of the spinning wheel, to prohibit the campaign of 
temperance, and an incitement, therefore, to violence. For 
any attempt to compel people by indirect methods to wear 
foreign clothes, to patronise drink shops, would certainly 
exasperate them. But our success will be assured when 
we stand even this exasperation and incitement. We 
must not retort. Inaction on our part will kill Govern- 
ment madness. For violence flourishes on response, 
either by submission to the will of the violator, or by 
counter-violence. My strong advice to every worker is to 
segregate this evil Government by strict non-co-opera- 
tion, not even to talk or speak about it, but having recog- 
nised the evil, to cease to pay homage to it by co-operation. 

The position taken up by the Government of India in 
its original circular was sound. It conceded the right of 
free speech and free thought. It threatened to put down 
by force only actual violence. But I expressed my distrust 
of it at the time of its publication. The framers expect- 
ed to be able to kill the movement by patronising in- 
difference or tolerance. But as soon as it began to take 
effect by demolishing the prestige of Government institu- 
tions and by real boycott of foreign cloth, and diminution 
in the drink revenue, the Government became alarmed, and 
began to stop free speech and propaganda. And this 
repression is only by way of rehearsal. The reality has 
yet to come. Let us be prepared for it. Our determination 
to continue silent self- purification must remain fixed and 
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unalterable. We must pass through the fire of terrorism? 
even of the O’Dwyer type, and prove our loyalty to our 
country, even as Sita proved hers to her lord by the fiery 
ordeal. 


REPRESSION IN THE C. P. 

By M. K. Gandhi 
(May 25, 192L) 

In each province repression is taking its own special 
turn. In the U. P. the leaders of the movement are being 
generally left free. Pandit Molilal Nehru, the author of 
the circular to the Kisans, is left untouched, but the young 
men who distributed the circulars are imprisoned. 
Whereas in the C. P. the acknowledged leaders are being 
picked up one after another and sentenced by an obliging 
magistracy. The latest instance is that of Mr. SundarlaL 
He has undoubtedly a hold on the student world which 
few possess m the C. P. His is the restraining hand, so 
far as violence is concerned. But he is a courageous and 
effective speaker. And therefore, in the opinion of the 
C. P. Government, he must be put out of harm’s way. 
Here is the charge-sheet against Mr. SundarlaL 

That you, on or about the 2nd day of March 1921, 
at Kharangama, by delivering a speech (to about 5000 
people), the substance of which was that the British 
Government m India was being carried on deliberately 
and dishonestly with the object of exploiting the country 
and reducing it to a state of abject poverty and helpless- 
ness, and that the British Government is responsible for 
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epidemics, famines, destruction of trade and industries, 
and all other misfortunes of the country, which is being 
so systematically marched towards destruction, that the 
pledges given to Mahomedans have been broken by the 
Government, tyrannies and atrocities of the worst type 
were practised in the Punjab, and people have conse- 
quently lost all their faith in the Government, and that 
the only remedy for this state of things was complete 
extinction of British rule m India, which is to be brought 
about by the use of the weapon of non-violent non-co- 
operation, brought or attempted to bring into hatred or 
contempt, or excited or attempted to excite disaffection 
towards the Government established by law in British 
India and thereby committed an offence punishable 
under section 124 A of the I. P. C. and within my cogni- 
sance. ” 

The charge is clear. It is not for violence done or 
intended. It is purely for spreading disaffection. There 
is practically nothing in the charge, which has not been 
repeated during the past twelve months from a thousand 
platforms. Indeed it may be stated to be the creed of 
the non-co-operator to give voice to the popular disaffec- 
tion towards the Government and to spread it. Disaffec- 
tion is the very essence of non-co-operation. It is the 
belief of every non- co-operator that the Government, 
meaning always the system, is wicked, it is one of ex- 
ploitation of India’s resources, it has brought on 
unprecedented pauperism and consequently famine and 
disease. The system is responsible for India’s helpless- 
ness. The British ministers have undoubtedly broken 
their pledges to the Mussalmans. This and much more, 
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every non-co-operator does believe, and therefore seeks 
by non-co-operation to destroy the evil. I congratulate 
Mr. Sundarlal on the prosecution. Indeed I envy the 
position occupied by him. Let the C, P. Government 
remove all the other leaders of the movement, and yet 
they Will find, that as a result, the disaffection, which 
they would crush, is all the deeper and mtenser for their 
mad and thoughtless repression. The duty of the people 
IS clear. They must go on with their programme of 
construction and thus prepare for the final triumph. We 
must keep sane m spite of the Government’s madness. 


AFFLICTED SINDH 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(June 15, 1921.) 

A friend sends me the following graphic description of 
the realities of repression m Sindh : — 

The Commissioner in Sindh has issued a confidential 
circular asking the Mukhtiarkars to start a counter-agita- 
tion against non-co-operation. The Mukhtiarkars in 
some places are taking strange steps to check non-co- 
operation. Besides adopting the frank and open method 
of starting anti-non-co-operation committees, to which 
one may not take objection, they have at SDme 
places asked the people not to allow the non-co- 
operation propagandists to lodge with them and 
have asked the Panchayats to prevent people from attend- 
ing their lectures. Cases have actually happened, m 
which the propagandists, after they had lodged at a place 
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(Badin), were asked by the host to leave. At Khfpro, in 
Thar Parkar district, a lecturer, while at some distance 
from the town, was assaulted by a masked man who did 
not touch his money, but pulled him down from the camel 
and struck him with a heavy stick. He took away his 
Swaraj banner and shawl, leaving the watch and money 
untouched. It is known all over the district that the 
assault was instigated by a well-known official, but 
owing to the terrorism of the police which prevails there, 
people do not come forward to give statements. Things 
are worse in the Sakkar district. About three weeks ago, 
the Sakkar District Conference was held at Ubauvro at a 
distance of 10 miles from the railway station. The deputy 
collector of the division told the gharriwallas not to give 
their carriages to the wearers of Gandhi caps. The gharri- 
wallas dared not incur the displeasure of the deputy 
collector, and they consented to this through fear. When 
the President, Mr. Viruraal Begraj, Mr. Mulchand, a 
non-co-operatmg pleader of Sakkar and others arrived at 
the station from Sakkar, no carriages were available. A 
bullock cart driver, who in the end agreed to take them, 
received a beating from a police Jamadar, and so he also 
declined to go. The President and others had to walk 
about a mile m the sun to reach a neighbouring village, 
where the Panchayat got them conveyances, which 
brought them to Ubauvro in the heat of the day. At 
Ubauvro, the people would not come to the Confeience, 
as they had been told that in their absence their houses 
would be broken into. Arrangements were therefore 
made by the volunteers of the Conference to patrol the 
town while the people attended the Conference. During 
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the Conference, a Mahomedan backed up by the C. I. D. 
officials insisted on speaking, but would not say on what 
resolution. When after all allowed to speak, he attacked 
one of the workers present in offensive language, but 
people bore with him patiently. After a short time, 
another, without any provocation, fell upon two volun- 
teers, and belaboured them and two neighbours with 
blows and shoes. The- persons assaulted did not retaliate. 
Throughout the Conference, the organizers were living 
in constant apprehension of an outbreak of violence, but 
in spite of the persistent efforts of the agents of the officials, 
their incitement to violence proved futile. The gharri- 
wallas refused to take the Conference delegates even on 
the return journey. At Mirpur Mathelo, where the party 
got down on the way, Moulvi Taj Mahomed was openly 
insulted by some of the officials present at the meeting, 
but he and the audience bore these insults without retali- 
ating by word or deed. Things are daily growing worse 
in the district since the Conference. The Mukhtiarkars 
that side have been holding meetings of Mahomedans 
and telling them that the Hindus were beguiling them 
and deceiving them. The Mahomedans have therefore 
been openly telling the Hindus that if they lodge the non- 
co-operators with them, they (Mahomedans) would commit 
thefts in the houses of Hindus. In one village, the Con- 
gress party got down at the local temple. Soon after 
about 30 Mahomedans armed with lathis surrounded the 
temple, saying that they were waiting to beat the lec- 
turers. In the end, the temple-keeper persuaded the 
party to leave by another door. At Ghotki, Mr. Choith- 
ram Valecha, the young Secretary of the Sakkar Congress 
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Committee, was surrounded by about 30 or 40 Maho- 
medans armed with lathis. He stood calmly, prepard to 
receive the beating. At this, a number of young Hindus 
came up to Mr. Valecha and sat down quietly by him. 
The local Hindu Panchayat, becoming aware of the 
situation, sent men for Mr. Valecha and the two or three 
other Congress volunteers accompanying him. When 
they went to the Panchayat, the 30 or 40 armed Maho- 
medans followed them and sat in the Panchayat meeting. 
They said that they wanted to beat Mr. Valecha. The 
Panchayat appealed to Mr. Valecha to leave the town. 
He replied that he would leave the town, when he had 
finished his work there, and not before. The Panchayat 
seeing him firm, asked the Mahomedans to leave, so that 
it might proceed With its work. The Mohomedans only 
laughed in return, refusing to leave the meeting. After 
fruitlessly waiting for one hour, the Panchayat saw no 
alternative but to persuade Mr. Valecha to leave the town 
accompanied by about 40 Hindus, who saw him off at 
the station. No step has been taken by the higher 
officials, so far as we know, against any one of those 
who have adopted these methods of threatening, coer- 
cion, actual violence and threats of violence to prevent 
the message of the Congress being carried to the villages. 
Are these the methods, with which Lord Reading or Sir 
George Lloyd wishes to fight the movement ?*’ 

The last sentence is evidently a friendly hit at me. It is 
to remind me that I have said some complimentary 
things about Lord Reading and Sir George Lloyd. My 
compliments stand notwith-standing these revelations. 
They prove the essence of ray charge against the system, 
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that it makes the best of administrators powerless for 
good. Sir George, probably, has as much influence over 
the Commissioner of Sindh, as'he has over a strcct-iirchm. 
He has to fear the former, and can, if he wishes, even 
frighten the latter. The great feat of Lord Reading’s is 
to invite Mr. Thompson of the Punjab fame to accept 
a higher post, and succeed m inducing him to condescend 
to do so. Sir George Lloyd, where he can personally 
supervise, shows himself to be tactful and yielding as a 
rule. Lord Reading can procure palliatives, as m the 
case just mentioned. But Sir George will not resign, 
because the Commissioner of Sindh says he is as good as 
Governor Lloyd. Nor would Reading resign, because 
the officials in the plains laugh at his ^intentions to do 
justice. Both honestly believe that without them, things 
might at least have been worse. Non-co-operation has 
stepped in to show to all who care that they may not 
flirt with evil and hope to do good. When the basis is 
evil, a superstructure of good adds strength to evil. 
It would be wrong to blame such administrators, 
becaus they fail for they fail m spite of themselves. Our 
non-co-operation will open their eyes to the depth of the 
evil that IS in the system, if we will discriminate between 
the system, and its administrators, all of whom certainly 
are not had. 

But all this academic discussion about the merits and 
demerits of administrators, can bring little comfort to the 
Sindhi sufferers. I tender my congratulations to them 
for their courage and patience under very trying circum- 
stances* If they continue to suffer patiently and bravely, 
the end will be brought nearer by this unbridled and 
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unscrupulous repression. We must try, by patient en- 
durance, to Win over to us our misguided countrymen, 
who become easy tools m the hands of unprincipled 
officials. Gradually, as m other parts of India, so in 
Sindh, the villagers will shed the fear of the officials, 
welcome Congress and Khilafat men as their real friends 
and deliverers. If we have faith, presently it will become 
impossible to play the Mahomedans against the Hindus 
and lice versa. 


A VENOMOUS PROSECUTION 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(August 18, 1921n) 

During my travels in the United Provinces, I have 
come across extraordinary tales of repression. For the 
present I propose only to deal with two cases of prosecu- 
tion which I do not hesitate to consider venomous. 
Messrs. Mohansing Darmal and Shambhunath, a Zamin- 
dar of Sitapur and ex-Tahsildar Were called upon to 
show cause why they should not file security for an 
offence described thus in the summons 

Whereas it appears from the report of the Patwari at 
Ramgadh that 

[1] Th. Mohansing of Ramgadh. 

[2] B. Shambhunath, late Naib Tahsildar, at present 
at Bhowali and Bhunyadhar ai;e taking part m anti- 
Government agitation and selling notes for the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund, as such agitation against the Government 
established by law is likely to eventually lead to a distur- 
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bance of the public tranquility and breaches of the peace, 
hence these persons are called on to show cause why 
they should not be bound over to keep the peace for one 
year in personal bounds of Rs. 1,000 each and each in 
two surities in Rs. 500 each. 

On the face of it, the summons discloses no offence. 
But the painful humour of the situation is accentuated 
upon reading Patwari’s statement. It refers to the accused 
having paid the collections to Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
having been found in the company of such a confirmed 
non-co-operator as Pandit Nehru (Senior) in a place like 
Ramgadha sanatorium. It is true, the magistrate has not 
the courage to mention this very relevant fact, but as the 
second accused made it abundantly clear in his statement, 
his being with and having served Panditji was the sole 
nffence. The accused is a well-known man in his district. 
He IS known also to be a consumptive in the last stages. 
His right lung is almost gone. The other, and his bowels 
are badly affected. He has not taken any active part m 
any political work for many months. He had not made 
any speeches. He was in Ramgadh like Punditji himself 
recouping his health. Thus there was absolutely no excuse 
for the magistrate to arrest, the accused or to go on with 
his trial after the arrest. The fact is, the magistrate 
idea was evidently to terrorise all those who had anything 
to do with non-co-operation even to the extent of collect- 
ing subscriptions or helping non-co-operation in villages. 
It may be said that such things are really an exception 
and that their importance need not be exaggerated. I 
am unable to subscribe to the doctrine. The magistrate 
in the instances quoted may have adopted an original 
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method of acting, but my observation of the United Pro- 
vinces leads me to the conclusion that there is subtle 
terrorism going on in the United Provinces as nowhere 
else except perhaps in Sindh, designed solely to kill non- 
co-operation activities, no matter how non-violent and 
otherwise innocent they might be. A most unscrupulous 
use is being made of the statement of regrets issued by 
the Brothers. The users know the manner and the 
method of the Brothers’ apology. But for them distortion 
of a brave act is the least wicked among the wickednesses 
that they resort to for the sake of bending non-co-opera- 
tors and weaning others from their way. I am satisfied that 
the poorer people who dare to accept the banner of non- 
co-operation are molested in order to prevent them from 
joining Congress Committees, and they are by equally ques- 
tionable methods made to join the so-called peace-pro- 
moting organisations which are as a matter of fact 
anarchical in the sense, that the methods adopted for 
promoting them are both illegal and immoral. The United 
Provinces Government are doing in a clever and cowardly 
manner what Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s Government did m 
an honest blunt manner. He followed up the logic of his 
policy and had the courage to arrest [all the leaders and 
to create an atmosphere for an open Jallianwala. I 
have drawn attention elsewhere to the fact that tragedies 
worse than Jallianwala had been enacted in the Punjab 
during the recruiting period ; but they passed unnoticed 
because leaders were not arrested. The U. P. Government 
will not arrest leaders of the front Irank except in isolated 
cases like Mr. Sherwam’s. They have arrested Mr« 
Ranga Iyer. They have not as yet touched Pandit Jawa- 
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harlal Nehru or Mr. Joseph, though all the three issued 
their challenge simultaneously, I have taken the trouble 
of reducing to writing the results of my observation in the 
United Provinces, because I saw Mr. Chintamani’s speech 
energetically defending the measures of his Government, 
and because I was pressed to encourage ministers who 
were working out the reforms to the point of complete 
responsible government. In my humble opinion the 
Reforms and the Reforms ministers are being used, 
wherever possible, for sustaining the clever but unscru- 
puloub bureaucracy. That the ministers are unconscious 
and unwilling instruments, does not lessen the evil of the 
policy, though it is an extenuating circumstance in favour 
of the ministers. I am loth to believe that Raja Saheb of 
Mahmudabad and Mr. Chmtamani know what they are 
doing. I am inclined to think that they are irresistibly 
drawn into the bureaucratic net, and the plausibilities pat 
before them induce them to excuse what they would 
otherwise condemn without any hesitation. The Raja 
of Mahmuddabad is stated by the Independent to have 
defended the action of a District Judge who suspended 
an acting munsarim m East Badaun for failing to produce 
a written declaration of loyalty by his son who had been 
served with a notice under section 144. He was suspen- 
ded on the 10th May pending production of the required 
declaration. No doubt the son was living with the 
father. The result was that on the 6th of June the 
father produced the son’s application to join an Aman 
Sabha and procured reinstatement by selling his son’s 
liberty of action. If we could but peep behind the 
scene, we would probably find confidential despatches 
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seeking to justify the suspension of the poor munsarim. 
Be that however as it may, we have here the melancholy 
fact that pressure is being put upon Government servants 
in order to compel their boys to withdraw from the 
non-co-operation movement. I have no doubt that the 
Raj’a Saheb of three years a"0 would have written and 
spoken far more energetically against such wicked 
demoralisation of officials and their families than 
I am doing. What is however still more to the pur- 
pose than the drawing of attention to the fact that minis- 
ters are being made tools m unscrupulous hands, is that 
non co-operators must not be disheartened over the illega- 
lities and the immoralities referred to here, but that they 
should realise that such repression and even worse must 
be expected by us and cheerfully accepted as the lot of re- 
formers all the world over. The persecutors really believe 
that we are in the wrong, that we are harming the 
country and that the means do not matter so long as the 
movement for which we stand is crushed. Repression, 
therefore, must be treated b}^ us as a prelude to victory and 
must therefore be welcomed and be utilised by us for 
making our determination still more rigid. 

A MOCK TRIAL 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(August 25 1 1921,) 

I have already dealt m a previous issue with the dis- 
graceful behaviour of a Karachi crowd ^ on 25th July last 
* Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young Indta of August 4, 1921 , — 

Bad of Karachi— Though I have not read the papers regarding the 
stoning of Europeans in Karachi by a crowd that was incensed against the 
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upon the receipt of the news that Swami Krishnanand, a 
popular preacher, reformer and the soul of the picketing 
movement in Kharachi, was arrested, tried and sentenced 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment inside of three hours. 
The court house was surrounded by the military, and 
the trial took place practically with closed doors. The 
Swami was arrested on the 20th but set free after an 
hour’s detention. He was without a warning re-arrested 
on the 25th on the same charge. He was charged with 
having assaulted a constable * m the discharge of his duty.’’ 
Prof. Vaswani who was in touch with the Swami and 
who was present at the court, testifies that the Swami 
never assaulted the constable, but that on the other hand 
he, the Swami, was fairly severely assaulted by the latter 
for having refused to move on whilst he was engaged in 
a conversation with a friend. The crowd believed 
implicitly in the innocence of the Swami. And in its 
madness, it selected every European passerby and every 
one with a European hat for venting its wrath. Among 
the Europeans assaulted was Mr. Price, M. L. A. 

imprisonment of Swami Knshnanand, from what I have heard through 
friends from Smdhi I must confess that those who threw stones 
have done a disservice to the sacred cause they had at heart. They 
have also shown little honour to the Swami by breaking the pledge 
of non-violence. The Swami is undoubtedly a popular and 
fearless worker. He had bean producing by organised picketing a 
marked impression on the receipts of the liquor-dealers. I hear too' 
that he was falsely charged with having assaulted some one. Granting 
all this, it was the clear duty of the populace to observe perfect self- 
restraint. It is a most thoughtless thing to assault innocent Europeans, 
because the police have wrongly prosecuted and a magistrate has wrongly 
convicted. Incidents such as these make civil disobedience difficult, if not 
impossible. Let the crowd that so misbehaved in Karachi honour the 
Swami by boycotting foreign cloth , and by spinning or weaving^ 
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Whatever the provocation, however great the Swami’s 
innocence and whatever his status, the crowd had 
no business to lose temper. Victory is impossible until 
we are able to keep our temper under the gravest provo- 
cation. Calmness under fire is a soldier's indispensable 
quality. A non-co-operator is nothing if he cannot re- 
main calm and unperturbed under a fierce fire of provoca- 
tion. We must he on the bed chosen by us. We must 
not expect the Government to remain calm m all circum- 
stances. It has its creed as we have ours. It is calm 
up to a point. It will sit still so long as we seem to 
play. Its creed is to strike terror immediately we are 
serious. The Swami and his following were serious and 
the Government delivered the blow. It was at this stage 
that our creed was put upon its trial and we failed. It 
is true but it is irrelevant, that Prof. Vasvani and other 
staunch workers tried to curb the fury of the mob and 
even partly succeeded and prevented worse things from 
happening. The fact that matters very much is, that 
the crowd lost self-control at all. There was no occasion 
for it to gather. Having gathered it ought to have re- 
mained cool-humoured throughout. It was entitled to vent 
its anger by discarding all foreign cloth, by making up its 
mind to turn to weaving and picketing liquor-shops 
That would have been a death-blow to the Government, 
As it was, its impotent rage was very near a death-blow 
to the movement for which the crowd ostensibly stood. 

There should be no mistake. There is no civil dis- 
obedience possible, until the crowds behave like disciplin- 
ed soldiers. And we cannot resort to civil disobedience,, 
unless we can assure every Englishman that he is as safe 
3-D 
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in India as he is m his own home. It is not enough that 
we give the assurance. Every Englishman and English- 
man mmt feel safe, not by reason of the bayonet at their 
disposal but by reason of our living creed of non-violence. 
That is the condition not only of success but our own 
ability to carry on the movement in its present form. 
There is no other way of conducting the campaign of 
non-co-operation. 

Let us bear the Swami’s farewell message m mind : 
carry on the anti-liquor campaign and help the Bhangi/ 
He could not have delivered a better message. If we 
banish liquor and raise the Bhangi to our level, low as it 
IS, we are very near Swaraj. 

Of course the Sindh authorities have lost their head. 
I see proclamations prohibiting people from walking 
where and as they like, -from carrying anything but walk- 
ing sticks. 

The lesson of the mock trial as Prof. Vasvani has 
truly called it and the aftermath, is that we must expect 
more mock trials as the heat of non-co-operation grows 
and the closing months approach, and that we must be 
prepared calmly to face the imprisonment of innocence 
without retaliation and fury, or we must be prepared to 
court well-deserved disaster. It will be a cruel pity, if, 
when we are so near the cherished goal, we should fall 
back bymur inability to control crowds. 



ANOTHER GURKHA CHARGE 
By M, K. Gandhi 
{November 3, 1921,) 

It almost seems as if Bengal is to be the first in suffer- 
ing and therefore the first in winning Swaraj. The 
Chandpnr outrage is still fresh in the memory. Now 
comes the news of an equally terrible outrage in 
Chittagong. Let Babu Prasannakumar Sen Secretary of 
the District Congress Committee tell the tale in his own 
words. 

‘ I take this opportunity of giving you an account of 
the latest turn of events at Chittogong. Mr. Sengupta, 
President, and St. Mohim ! Chandra Das, Secretary, 
Chittagong District Congress Committee and sixteen 
others were arrested on the 2nd July last for taking part 
in a procession without licence contrary to a notice 
previoQsly issued by the local authorities under sec. 30 of 
the Police Act. Their trial came up on the l^)th October. 
They were charged under sec. 151 LP.C. and sec. 32 of 
the Police Act. The accused did not offer any defence and 
were each sentenced to undergo rigorous imprisonment 
for three months on the 20th of October. It was known 
m the town that the noble prisoners would be taken to 
the Central Jail at Alipur the same evening. People 
began to collect before the Jail gate from 4 o’clock. 
Band parties, concert parties and Sankirtan parties were 
also brought m. In the evening the whole town was 
illuminated and there was bomb firing and rocket flying. 
This the people did without any instructions from the 
Congress Organisation. Shortly after 8 P.M. the prisoners 
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were taken out of jail and placed in Police carnages for 
being conveyed to the railway station. A procession with 
torch light, band parties, concert parties followed the 
carnages in an exremely orderly manner. 

The procession having reached the approaches of the 
railway station, a posse of Gurkhas numbering about a 
hundred and armed with guns came out of ambush. 
Lights were put out by some person not yet known, and 
the Gurkhas suddenly and without any notice whatsoever 
sprang upon innocent and peaceful persons with all the 
savagery they could command with cries of •maro\ ^maro\ 
Hagao\ *lagao\ They assaulted right and left anything 
and everything that came m their way, hackney carnage 
drivers and their horses not excepted. They continued 
wounding people with the butt-end of their guns up to a 
considerable distance from the station premises and 
ceased when a whistle blew from the first class gang- 
way. It is reported nearly a hundred persons got 
bleeding wounds m different parts of their bodies, and 
about three hundred persons received aching blows. 
The District Magistrate Mr. Strong and Additional 
District Magistrate Mr. Burrows were present on the 
spot One prominent Peace and Order Association 
man was seen taking part in the assault and crying at 
the top of his vioce, Maro*\ and after the assault 

was over, he was seen m company with the District 
Magistrate. After the assault outside the station premises, 
a European military officer presumably commanding the 
Gurkhas entered the platform. He made a show of pro- 
ceeding to the compartment reserved for prisoners, but 
made a sudden left wheel and began to push people who 
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had been there with platform tickets. No warning was 
given, no request was made to move away from or clear 
the platform. We suspect the object was to create an 
occasion for another assault, but the people moved away 
peacefully, so that when the Gurkha were brought to the 
platform, they got nothing to fall upon. Both outside 
and inside the platform, serious loss of life would have 
occurred, had not people remained calm and non-violent 
under great provocation. They refrained from offering 
counter-assault upon the Gurkhas who in their fury got 
themselves mixed m the crowd and could be easily 
smashed to pieces, their arms notwithstanding. It should 
be noted that the Chandpur tragedy took place on the 
night of the 20th June 1921 and is re-enacted at Chitta- 
gong on the night of the 20th October, 1921, in a perhaps 
more hideous form under circumstances which can offer 
no excuse whatever. 

The local Congress Committee, the Chittagong Associa- 
tion and the local Khilafat Committee met at an extra- 
ordinary emergency meeting on the meeting of the 21st 
instant and appointed an independent committee of 
enquiry. The Committee is sitting in the Jatra Mohan 
Sen Hall from day to day and is lecordmg evi- 
dence. Photographers have been engaged to take 
photographs of the wounded. We shall be thankful if 
you kindly advise us as to what steps should be taken to 
redress our grievances in this respect. 

Swadeshi propaganda is being pushed on with greater 
vigour than heretofore, and ere long we hope to banish 
the only about 5 p. c. foreign cloth which is visible now 
at Chittagong. 
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Up to now thirty persons have been convicted m con- 
nection with the Congress propaganda, and twenty-seven 
of them are still in jail. Prosecution is pending against 

SIX. 

The facts are set forth with such precision that it is 
hard to suspect any exaggeration. And yet it is equally 
hard to credit the authorities with such utter callousness 
as is to be inferred from the description given by Prasanna 
Babo. Manifestly the crowd was m a holiday mood. 
Thank God, prisons have ceased to frighten us. The 
people thereiore illuminated their houses, and went m a 
procession to see the prisoners off. Th^re could be no 
violent intent m this. But it was too much for the Magis- 
trate. He evidently thought that the deterrent effect of 
the punishment he had inflicted was being counteracted 
by these rejoicings and that in time he might have to turn 
the whole of Chittagong into a prison to accommodate 
the whole population. He therefore resorted to the 
Gurkha charge. It is difficult (assuming the truth of the 
report) m any other manner to acconnt for the brutal 
action taken against totally innocent holiday makers. 
It IS clear, too, that the members of the so called 
peace and order associations are playing into the 
hands of the bureaucracy. These are no doubt trying 
circumstances. But we counted the cost when we 
entered upon the course. We must pay it. We must 
go through the fiery ordeal, and prove our purity 
before we are admitted to the promised land. The leaders 
and the people of Chittagong deserve to be warmly con- 
gratulated upon their exemplary self-restraint and calmness 
under circumstances the most provoking. I can tender no 
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other advice than to say that they should pursue their even 
course m spite of greater dangers still. The only redress 
that IS open to us is each time to sho'W greater courage 
and greater self-control, till at last the tyrant falls exhau- 
sted under the weight of his own effort. The non-co- 
operators of Chittagong ought not to feel irritated against 
the members of Aman Sabhas or of the Government* 
They but act according to their natures. A non-co-opera- 
tor's nature is neither to retaliate nor to bend. He must 
stand erect unmoved by the storm raging round him. If 
we may truthfully sing and pray, let us sing : 

“ So long Thy power has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, o’er moor and fen, 

O’er crag and torrent, till the night is gone”. 


THE AFGHAN BOGEY 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{May 4, 1931.) 

The reader will find elsewhere a string of questions put 
by a correspondent. ^ The most important relates to a 
speech delivered by Maulana Mahomed Ali on the fear of 

String of Questions : — To the Editor, Young Indm, Sir, You know 
that Maulana Mohammed Ali has publicly declared from a platform in 
the Madras Presidency that he would assist the Amir of Afghanistan if he 
came towards India against those who have emasculated Islam and who 
are in wrongful possession of the Holy Place, etc I think Indian opinion 
is divided on this question. The Moderates are bent upon crushing any 
such movement. Even the nationalists such as Lai a Lajpat Rai and 
Messrs. C, R, Das and Malaviya have not spoken out their mind— nay 
even you have not taken any notice of this very important speech. It may 
be high treason to show sympathy and give open assistance to the King’s 
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an Afghan invasion. I have not read Maulana Mahomed 
All’s speech referred to by the correspondent. But whether 
he does or not, I would, in a sense, certainly assist the 
Amir of Afghanistan if he waged war against the British 
Government. That is to say I would openly tell my 
countrymen that it would be a crime to help a Government 
which had lost the confidence of the nation to remain in 

enemy, but in these days of frank talk and candid speech one is eager to 
hear the decision of leaders It is a vital question. The publicists — I 
have the honour of being one— are at a loss to form any opinion 

The next point on which I beg to address you la this Do you suppose 
that only the God-fearing, or for that matter believers in one God, are to 
be non-co-operators ^ A friend of mine who is a Rationalist — thank God 
I myself am a staunch Mussalman, — is a pucca nationalist. He is ready 
to sacrifice everything at the altar of the Motherland and for the restora- 
tion of justice to a weaker nation, but he has nothing to present to God 
because he denies His very existence My friend is ready and has already 
undertaken to wear khaddar He is tan admirer of Tilak Maharaj and 
freely adds to the Fund bv frequent donations. But is he a “ non-co- 
operator ^ ' ’ Has he got a place in your list ? Can he be admitted to 
your Ashram if he is not deficient in other requisites ^ 

The third difficulty lies m the fact that you say that to be a member of 
this Government-satamc as it is — is sinful but still you tolerate the existence 
of so man> of your fellow-countrymen m that service and m those associa- 
tions. You do not invite them to your fold at present . Is it justifiable ? 
If to serve the present Government is a social or religious crime, which I 
think it IS, then why let them be there > Does expediency hold good m 
the domain of religion, self- purification, and self-reliance ^ 

And lastly what do you mean by attaining Swaraj within one year ” ? 
Does it imply that the Nation would at the coming session of the Congress 
declare itself free and out of the British Empire ^ Or if merely the cons- 
ciousness of freedom, the adoption of Swadeshi, and the partial boycott of 
law courts and Schools mean Swaraj within India, And if, may God 
forbid, our boycott movement fails, then does it mean that those who have 
been asked to give up their study or practice for one year can return to 
the tabooed institutions ? 

Bareily, 

15th April 


Yours etc. 
AHFAD HUSAIN. 
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power. On the other hand I would not ask Indians to raise 
levies for the Amir. That would be against the creed of 
non-violence accepted by both Hindus and Muslims for 
the purpose of the Khilafat, the Punjab, and Swaraj. 
And I apprehend that Maulana Mahomed All could not 
mean more in his speech than what I have suggested. He 
could not very well do otherwise, so long as the Hindu- 
Muslim compact subsists. The Muslims are free to dis- 
solve the compact. But it would be found upon an 
examination of the case, that the compact is indissoluble. 

Mr Gandhi wrote in reply ' — 

I have dealt with the first question in a separate article As for the 
second question, I think that only God-fearing people can became true 
non-co-operators. But the programme of non-co-operation does not require 
a man to declare his faith. Any person believing in non-violence and 
accepting the non-co-operation programme can certainly become a non-co- 
operator As to the third question the correspondent misapprehends the 
position. The nation has not embarked on complete non-co-operation, 
not for want of faith or will, but for want of ability It has, therefore, 
not called upon Government servants as yet to give up their posts. But 
any such servant is free to throw up his ofiice whenever he likes. But 
there cannot be such a call until all reasonable precautions are taken 
against an outbreak of violence. Not until the nation is in a posihon to 
find occuoation for such men, can the call therefore be made. Thus, here, 
there is no question of expediency as it is generally understood. But 
purest religion is highest expediency. Many things are lawful but they 
are not all expedient The law, the ideal of non-co-operation, is before 
the country. 

As to the fourth question, ray meaning of Swaraj is that India should 
be able to regulate her life without any restraint from outside. She 
should be able to regulate her military expenditure and the method of 
raising her revenue. She should be able to withdraw every one of her 
soldiers from wheresoever she chooses How this will be, or can be, 
done depends upon the nation India’s representatives freely chosen by 
the people must decide upon the method of execution. If Swaraj is not 
established during one year, if I can help it, certainly not a single boy 
who has left his school or a lawyer his practice will return thereto. 
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Dissolution of the compact means destruction of India’s 
purpose. I cannot conceive the present possibility of 
Hindus and Muslims entering upon a joint armed revolt. 
And Muslims can hardly except to succeed with any plan 
of an armed revolt. 

However, I warn the reader against believing in the 
bogey of an Afghan invasion. Their own military writers 
have often let us into the secret that many of the punitive 
expeditions were manufactured for giving the soldiers a 
training or keeping idle armed men occupid. A weak, 
disarmed, helpless, credulous, India does not know how 
this Government has kept her under its hypnotic spell. 
Even some of the best of us to-day really believe that the 
military budget is being piled up for protecting India 
against foreign aggression. I suggest that it is being piled 
up for want of faith in the Sikhs, the Gurkhas, the 
Pathans, and the Rajputs, i, e», for want of faith in us 
and for the purpose of keeping us under forced subjection. 
My belief (I write under correction) is that the anxiety of 
the Government always to have a treaty with the Amir 
was based, not, so much upon the fear of a Russion in- 
vasion as upon the fear of losing the confidence of the 
Indian soldiery. To-day there is certainly no tear of a 
Russian invasion, i have never believed in the Bolshevik 
menace. And why should any Indian Government, 
to use the favourite phrase of the erstwhile idol of 
Bengal, ‘ broadbased upon a people’s affection’, fear 
Russian, Bolshevik or any menace? Surely a contented, and 
a powerful India (all the more), in alliance with Great 
Britain, can any day meet any invasion upon her. But 
this Government has deliberately emasculated us, kept us 
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under the perpetual fear of our neighbours and the whole 
world, and drained India of her splendid resources so 
that she has lost faith in herself either for defence or for 
dealing with the simple problem of the growing poverty. 
I, therefore, do certainly hope that the Amir will not 
enter into any treaty with this Government. Any such 
treaty can only mean unholy bargain against Islam and 
India. This Government being unwilling to part with 
O’Dwyensm as an ‘ emergency’ measure, being unwilling 
to keep its faith with the Muslims, (I must decline to treat 
the Government of India separately from the Imperial 
Government) and being unwilling to let India use to her 
full height, wants Afghanisthan to enter into a treaty of 
offence against India, I hope that there is but one opinion 
so far as non-co-operators are concerned. Whilst unwill- 
ing ourselves, we cannot wish others to co-operate with 
the Government. 


OUR NEIGHBOURS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(May 18, 1931.) 

Is not my article on the Afghan Bogey an invitation 
to the Afghans to invade the Indian border, and thus do 
I not become a direct party to violence ^ Thus asks 
Mr. Andrews. My article was written for Indians and 
for the Government. I do not believe the Afghans to be 
so foolish as to invade India on the strength of my article. 
But I see that it is capable of bearing the interpretation 
put upon it by Mr. Andrews. I therefore hasten to 
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inform all whom it may coDcern that not only do I not 
want to invite the Afghans or anybody to come to our 
assistance but am anxious for them not to come to our 
assistance. I am quite confident of India's ability to 
settle with the Government without extraneous help. 
Moreover, I am interested in demonstrating the perfect 
possibility of attaining our end only by non-violent 
means, I would therefore strain every nerve to keep the 
Afghans out of the Indian border, but my anxiety to keep 
them off the Indian border will not go so far as to assist 
the Government with men or money. 

In my article I have put ray position as ^clearlv as 
possible. For me the existing Government is the most 
intolerable of all, it is the greatest danger to the manhood 
of India and I would welcome its re-formation at any 
cost. It is my settled conviction that it is a Godless 
Government. That there are good Englishmen and good 
Indians connected with it makes it all the more dangerous 
for India. It keeps the nation’s eyes of the inherent evil 
of it. My attack is not against individuals, it is directed 
against the system, against the aggregate called the 
Government. The best of Viceroys have been powerless 
to eradicate the poison of the system. The poison is its 
foundation. Therefore I can reconcile myself to all the 
worst that can happen to India in the place of the present 
system. 

What however I would do is totally different from 
what I can do I am sorry to have to confess that the 
movement has not yet acquired such hold on the soldier 
class as to embolden them to refuse assistance to the 
Government in time of need. When the soldier class has 
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realised that they live for the nation, and that it is a 
travesty of a soldier’s calling when he undertakes to kill 
to order, the battle of India’s worldly freedom is won 
Without more. As it is, the Indian soldier is as much 
subject to fear as the layman. He fills the recruiting 
ranks, because he believes that there is no other means of 
livelihood. The Government has made the profession of 
killing attractive by a system of -special rewards, and by 
a system of skilfully devised punishments has made it 
Well-high impossible for the soldier, once he is in, to get 
out Without difficulty. In these circumstances I do 
not delude myself with the belief that the British Govern- 
ment will be Without Indian help in the event of an 
immediate Afghan invasion. But it was my duty, especially 
W’hen challenged, to put before the nation the position 
logically arising from non-co-operation. It was necessary, 
too, to warn the nation against being frightened by the 
Afghan bogey. 

The second part of the question contains, in my opinion, 
a misconception of non-violence. It is no part of the duty 
of a non-violent non-co-operator to assist the Govern- 
ment against war made upon it by others. A non-violent 
non-co-operator may not secretly or openly encourage or 
assist any such war. He may not take part directly or 
indirectly in it. But it is no part of his duty to help the 
Government to end the war. On the contrary his prayer 
would be, as it must be, for the defeat of a power which 
he seeks to destroy. I, therefore so far as my creed of 
non-violence is concerned, can contemplate an Afghan 
invasion with peifect eqanimity, and equally so far as 
India’s safety is concerned. The Afghans have no 
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quarrel with India. They are a God-fearing people. I 
warn non-co-operators against judging the Afghans by 
the few savage specimens we see m Bombay or Calcutta. 
It is a superstition to suppose that they will overrun India 
if the British post at the frontier was withdrawn. Let us 
remember that there is nothing to prevent them from over 
running India to-day, if they wished to. But they are as 
fond of their country as we claim to be fond of ours. I 
must devote a separate article to an examination of the 
difficult problem that faces the residents near the frontier. 


THE FRONTIER FRIENDS 
By M, K. Gandhi 
(May 25, 1921.) 

The Punjabees living on the Frontier deserve the 
sympathy of the whole of India. They are exposed to 
attacks from the neighouring tribes, they are defenceless, 
and from all the accounts received by me, the Govern- 
ment seem to give them little or no protection, and now- 
a-days the rule for the officers, if any one complains, is to 
refer the complainant to the All Brothers and to me. If 
we had charge of the Frontier, I know what he would 
have done. We would certainly have died in the attempt 
to defend tbe unarmed population of the districts. We 
would have, if necessary, armed the population for self- 
defence. But what is more, we would have won over 
the tribesmen and turned them from marauding bands 
into trustworthy neighbours. But we have to take things 
,as they are. I assume that the Hindus and the Mussalmans 
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are friendly to one another, and that no Mussalman 
traitorously helps the tribesmen against his Hindu brother. 
The Mussalman population this side of the Frontier is in 
an exceptionally strong position to help. 

We must not despair of the tribesmen. We have too 
often considered them to be hopeless. In my opinion, 
they are amenable to reason. They are God fearing. They 
do not loot merely for pleasure. I believe that they are 
themselves coming under the influence of the wave of 
self-purification that is spreading. 

I know that the process of reforming the tribesmen is 
slow and tedious. It provides poor comfort to those that 
are robbed of their possessions or their dear ones. 

The difficulty is to be traced to the same cause — we 
fear Englishmen, and we have become slaves. We fear 
the tribesmen and we are satisfied with our slavery, we 
are thankful that we are protected by the former against 
the latter. I cannot imagine greater humiliation for a 
self-respecting man to be dependent, for the safety of 
himself or his family, on those who he thinks prey upon 
him. I would prefer total destruction of myself and my 
all to purchasing safety at the cost of my manhood. 
This feeling of helplessness in us has really arisen from our 
deliberate dismissal of God from our common affairs. We 
have become atheists for all practical purposes. And 
therefore we believe that in the long run we must rely 
upon physical force for our protection. In the face of 
physical danger, we cast all our philosophy to the winds. 
Our daily life is a negation of God. If then we would 
but have a little trust m God, i. e*, ourselves, we shall find 
no difficulty with the tribesmen. Only m that case, we 
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will have to be prepared at times to surrender our 
possessions and under certain circumstances our lives 
rather than our honour. We must refuse to believe that 
our neighbours are savages incapable of responding to the 
finer in man. 

Thus consistently with our self-respect, there are 
but two courses open to us, to prepare m so far 
as we wish to defend ourselves however weakly against 
robbery and plunder or to believe in the capacity of our 
neighbours to respond to the nobler instinct m man 
and to endeavour to reform the tribesman. I apprehend 
that the two process will go hand in hand. We must 
avoid the third at any cost, that is, reliance m the 
British bullet to protect from harm. It is the surest 
way to national suicide. 

If my writings can reach the tribesmen, I would cer- 
tainly urge them to leave their predatory habits. Inas- 
much as they loot a single man or woman, they believe 
the teaching of the Prophet whose name they prize above 
all others and whom they believe to be the messenger of 
the God of mercy and justice. It is the duty of every 
Mussalman and Ulema who has any influence with these 
simple men to tell them that if they will play their part 
in defending Islam from impending danger, the least 
they can do is to refrain from molesting their neigti- 
bours, who have done not only no harm to them 
but who, whether they are Hindus or Mussalmans, 
are doing their best to safeguard the honour of Islam* 



THE AFGHAN ALARM 
By M. K. Gandhi 


{June i, 1921,) 

It must be a matter of surprise to many people as it is 
to me that Mr, Bipm Chandra Pal should be alarmed at 
the Afghan cry raised in interested quarters. He is a 
believer m full Swaraj, and I venture to suggest to 
Mr. Pal that we cannot establish Swaraj in India, till we 
rid ourselves of the feeling of helplessness. Swaraj 
means our preparedness to deal with the Afghan and 
every other menace in our country. The whole scheme 
of non-co-operation is based on trusting other people, and 
if they prove untrustworthy, on our being prepared to 
meet their deceit by self-suffering. I remind Mr. Pal of 
what he truly said at Allahabad at the Hmdu-Mahomedan 
Conference m reply to Dr. Sapru, that the same power of 
combination, resourcefulness and suffering that would end 
the present system of slavery, would enable us to deal 
with every other system of a similar nature. 

Pan-Islamism, which Mr. Pal fears, is an admirrable 
doctrine in so far as a Mussulman wishes the solidarity of 
all Moslem states. It would be a dangerous doctrine, n 
it were to mean a combination of Islamic powers for the 
purpose of exploiting the world or converting it to Islam 
by force. No sane Mussalman of my acquaintance has 
ever entertained the latter idea. The world is growing 
sick of the domination of brute force. 

1 assure Mr. Pal that I do not believe in flirtation with 
any sentiment. I reject those that are bad, and hug those 
3-E 
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that are good. I do not believe that serious Mussalmans 
Will welcome. Afghan rule, any more than serious Hindus 
would. In writing my article on the Afghan Bogey, I was 
minded only to defend the correct position of a comrade, 
and to warn India against being frightened by the inter- 
ested cry. 

I totally dissent from Mr. PaPs view that the event of 
an Afghan invasion, or even the mere circulation of a 
rumour of such invasion will incite a very large part of our 
Moslem population to lawlessness, if not to open revolt.’’ 
On the contrary it is my firm belief that the Mussalmans 
have too much at stake to-day — the honour of their 
religion — -to do any such foolish act. As Maulana 
Shaukat Ali bas said so often, the Mussalmans are 
too shrewd to mix up violence with non-violence. Mr. 
Pal has done a very grave injustice to the Hindus by 
attributing to <a very large proportion’ of Hindus ‘a 
desire to settle their own account with the Mahomedans’. 
He has, I venture to assure him, entirely misread the 
Hindu mind. The Hindus are as much in earnest about 
the cow, as the Mussalmans about the Khilafat. And the 
former know that they cannot save the cow — the cherished 
dream of every Hindu — without the goodwill of the 
latter. I promise that the Hindus will forget every 
wrong done in the past by every Mussalman, when the 
latter ‘helpjthem to same the cow,’ as I know every Mussal- 
man Will feel eternally grateful to the Hindus, if he finds 
that he has retrieved the honour of Islam by their voluntary 
aid. 

I deny in tote the truth of the proposition laid down 
by Mr. Pal, that Moslems and Hindus would welcome an 
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Afghan invasion. The protests that have been made 
against the supposed intentions of Maiilana Mahomed Ah 
are surely enough to convince any body that India will 
not tolerate an Afghan invasion. 

Mr. Pal suggessts that if the Amir invades and if we do 
not aid the Government, there can only be a revolution. 

I venture to suggest another alternative. If India as a 
non-co-operatmg India does not assist, the Government 
will make terms with the people. I do not consider the 
British people to be so utterly devoid of commonsense or 
resourcefulness as to leave India, rather than come to 
terms with her and heal the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wounds. That India does not yet posses the power to 
command attention, I know onl/ too well. I have simply 
suggested a contingent alternative. 

Mr. Pal sees a difference between Lalaji’sand my decla- 
ration at Simla and our previous declarations. I know, 
none- — neither Lalaj'i nor I — have ever welcomed an 
Afghan invasion. But I gladly lay down my own posi- 
tion in categorical terms. 

(1) I do not belive that the Afghans want to invade 
India. 

(2) I believe that the Government is fully prepared to 
meet an Afghan invasion. 

(3) I am sorry to confess that if, there was an Afghan 
invasion, every Raja and Maharaja will render uncondi- 
tional assistance to the Government. 

(4) I believe too that we as a people are still so 
demoralised, difBdent and distrustful of Afghan intentions, 
and Hindus and Mussalmans of one another, that 
.many would in mere panic rush to the help of the 
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Government and thus still further strengthen the chain 
that binds India, 

(5) In theory, it is possible to distinguish between an 
invasion of India and an invasion ;of the British Govern- 
ment for the purpose of the Khilafat. In practice, I do 
not believe in the Afghans invading India to embarress 
the Government, and being able m the event of being 
successful to resist the temptation of establishing a 
kingdom in India. 

(6) In spite of such belief, I hold it to be contrary to 
the faith of a non-co-operator to render unconditional 
assistance to a Government which he seeks to end or 
mend. 

(7) A handful of conscientious objectors may make no 
impression on the then current of events, but they will 
sow the seed for raising a manly India. 

(8) I would rather see India perished at the hands of 
Afghans, than purchase freedom from Afghan invasion at 
the cost of her honour. To have India defended by an 
unrepentant Government that keeps the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wounds still bleeding, is to sell India's honour. 

(9) My faith, however, m the British nation is such 
that when we have shown sufficient strength of purpose 
and undergone enough measure of self-sacrifice, the 
Bnsish people will respond fully. My reading of history 
IS that they do not yield to justice, pure and simple. It 
is too abstract for their “commonsense." But they are 
far seeing enough to respond to justice when it is allied 
with force. Whether it is brute force as soul force, they 
do not mind. 

(10) It IS the duty of every non-co-operator to let the 
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Afghans know that he believes m the capacity of non- 
co-operation to restore the Khilafat to pre-war status and 
that India does not want their armed intervention, that 
non-co-operators would appreciate their refusal to enter 
into any deal with the British Government for holding 
India m subjection, and that India has none but the 
friendliest feelings for her neighbours. 


MEN, MONEY AND MUNITIONS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{A^ril 18,, 1921,) 

These 'were the words m which Mr. Das summed up 
the xAll-India Congress Committee’s resolution ^ about 
one crore members, one crore rupees, and twenty lacs of 
spinning wheels. This programme is neither elaborate 
nor intricate. It requires practically no sacrifice. It 
does require organisation, will and industry. We have 
twenty-one Congress provinces, and, happily, each pro- 
vince has workers capable of organising their respective 
provinces for the Congress programme, I would strongly 
advise them to devote themselves to the working of regis- 
tering members, collecting subscriptions, and introducing 
spinning wheels. Let the workers remember that there 
js no time to lose. We must be able to reach every adult 

* The All-India Congress Committee met at Bezwada in the last week 
of March and passed a resolution instituting a programme of intensive 
-effort m non-co-operation The resolution required that before June 30, 
the Congress should raise one crore rupees for the Tilak Swarajya Fund, 
-enrol one crore members for the Congress and introduce twenty lakhs 
of Charkas m the country. 
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male and female in our respective provinces and give 
them a chance of coming to the Congress register. We 
must give a chance even to boys and girls of under- 
standing to subscribe to the Tilak Memorial Sw'araj 
Fund, t and take to every family the life giving 

t Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India of March 16, 1921 — 

All-India Tilak Swaraj Fund .—The Punjab deserves the first place 
in having organised the Tilak memorial m a methodical manner. The 
new Committees should now be m working order and we must dot the- 
whole of the country with collectors for the fund In the Punjab, the 
Congress Committee has issued one rupee receipts, thus expecting those 
who can to pay nothing less than one rupee. A memorial week, subse- 
quently extended to a fortnight was declared, and trusted volunteers went 
round to make collections They hai^e collected over one lac of rupees m 
that province. The Committee has already forwarded Rs. 25,000 on 
account of its contribution to the All-India Congress Committee. 

In my opinion, the rest of us cannot do better than copy the useful ex- 
ample of the Punjab. It is necessary to fix the sum we should collect, 
One crore of rupees for the whole of India is a most modest tribute to 
the memory of a patriot so great as the Lokmanya. It is a trifle when 
we think of the object with which the memory of the deceased is to be 
associated. To contribute one crore of rupees towards the attain- 
ment of Swaraj is not much And it may be noted here that the money is 
not to be spent in foreign or other propaganda, but largely m spinning,, 
weaving, and other educational activity It is to be spent in educating our 
children The collection has to be distributed among the twenty-one 
provinces and should be finished before the 30th June next Each province 
will on an average be expected to collect about five lacs of rupees. But 
Bombay, Gujarat, Bengal, Punjab, and such other provinces, may be 
expected lo collect much more than Orissa or Andhra for instance. 

The Working Committee has made the task easier by alloting each 
province to retain 75 per cent of the collection for provincial expenditure. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that not a moment will be lost m organising 
the great memorial. It will be a fitting and noble tribute to the memory 
of one who gave iiis life to the attainment of Swaraj and died with Swaraj 
only in his thoughts. The Working Committee will no doubt issue 
authoritative instructions. # * # # safely follow 

the Punjabis’ lead and show to the forthcoming All-India Congress- 
Committee what we have done towards the fulfilment of our duty. 
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message of the spinning wheel. The poorest province 
need not feel any doubt about its ability to cope 
with its share of the programme. Orissa is, I believe, the 
poorest province. I asked the workers there whether 
they would shoulder their share of the burden. They 
agreed, nor was there any need for them to hesitate with 
the Lord of the Universe having his seat in Orissa. They 
could collect their quota, if it came to the worst, from 
the pilgrims who visit Puri as also from the rich Mahants 
and pandas, who, I feel sure, will gladly pay if properly 
approached. But our hope must centre in the pies of 
the poor rather than upon windfalls from single places. 
Nothing gave me greater confidence and greater hope 
han the sight of thousands of the very poor men at 
Sakhigopal emptying their poockets of their pies and 
%aisas. The Biharis are even collecting muthis^ With a 
proper depot for receiving and using such gifts, the crore 
npees should be collected without any difficulty what- 
scever. 

I suggest workers meeting the heads of all the artisan 
chsses. We want carpenters, blacksmiths, washermen, 
mssons, scavengers, shoemakers, tanners, etc., to under- 
staid and take part in this movement. They do not need 
any previous training m schools to appreciate the neces- 
sity of Swaraj, They easily understand the intimate 
coniection between Swaraj and the spinning wheel. 
Witl our existing caste organisations, which are really 
tradeguilds, we should have no difficulty in reaching the 
majoTty of the men and women who are members of these 
imporknt organisations. 

It sbuld fuirther be remembered that both men and 
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money are wanted for one purpose, to manufacture and 
distribute munitions L e., spinning wheels. We must bring 
about complete boycott of foreign cloth during this year 
and if possible before the end of July next. One crore 
of rupees and twenty lacs of spinning wheels is the 
minimum aimed at by the Congress. It does not include the 
spinning wheels that were already working before the 
31st December last. Of coarse counts we require 6 lbs 
of cloth per head per year. We, therefore, need 1800 
million pounds per head for the nation. In order to manu- 
facture this quantity of cloth in a year, of say three 
hundred working days, and if a spindle gives \ IB. per 
day i, e., 150 lbs. per year, we require 12 million spindles. 
What the Congress expects by the end of June is 2 million 
or a sixth of the total requirement. It is not an extra- 
vagant presumption to make that, if we .succeed in intro 
ducing two million spinning wheels during three months 
the momentum received by the movement will double th3 
number of wheels during the next three months withoit 
much effort. We have probably fifty million families n 
India counting six members for a family. The problen, 
therefore, is one of only reaching two millions out of tiis 
large number of families. 

If the existing Workers have the faith that I hav^ in 
the spinning wheel, they will do well to learn spmring 
and understand the structure of a spinning wheel so js to 
be able to distinguish a good wheel from a badone. 
They must not on any account introduce a wheel that 
does not satisfy the test already suggested by me n the 
issue of the 6th instant. I need hardly point out tlat the 
workers will produce less impression, if any at all, if they 
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do not religiously eliminate foreign cloth from their 
wardrobe. We are not going to bring about a complete 
boycott of foreign cloth this year, if we do not ourselves 
make the beginning at once and set an example. ,One big 
thing well and truly done must result in giving us con- 
fidence, hope, and courage. 

A newspaper, I am told, has put the question as to 
what the Congress will do with its crore. The natural 
answer is* for the use stated in the Congress resolution’ i.e., 
for the attainment of Swaraj through non-violent non- 
co-operation. The only activity involving financial obli- 
cations is that of spinning, organising national service, m 
some cases supporting lawyers, who might have suspend- 
ed practice‘'and cannot be included m the national service 
and for supporting national educational institutions. The 
latter three, however, really bear again on spinning. For 
all the workers and all the schools and colleges must be 
mainly occupied in promoting handspmnmg and hand 
weaving if we are to achieve a complete boycott of 
foreign goods before the end of the year. These are the 
only uses that I can conceive in connection with the All- 
India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund. Seventy-five per 
cent of the funds are to be controlled by the provinces 
collecting them. And subject to the instructions framed 
by the All-India Congress Committee, the provinces have 
unfettered discretion as to their use for the attainment 
.of Swaraj. 



THE NEED OF THE HOUR 


By M. K. Gandhi 

{June Si 1921.) 

It will be nothing short of a tragedy, if we do not ful» 
fil the Bezwada programme before the end of the month. 
Seven days of the month will have gone before these 
notes are out. We have not a moment to spare. We 
have hardly collected twenty lacs of rupees as yet. To 
collect eighty lacs during the next three week may seem* 
an impossibility. But the seeming impossibility can be 
easily turned into a possibility if we were ceaselessly to 
work tor the collection. Twenty-one provinces, if they 
will respond according to their ability, can easily furnish 
the balance. The Bezwada programme is the most 
concrete ever placed before the nation. If the people are 
with us and if we have enough workers, one crore of 
rupees is a mere nothing for thirty crores of people to 
find, for a cause so great as that of Swaraj, and for 
perpetuating a memory so great as that of iheLokamanya. 
If they choose, the women of India can give the money 
out of their jewellery, the liquor drinkers can give it out 
of their drinks. The mill-owners, who have derived the 
greatest benefit from the Swadeshi movement, can find 
the eighty lacs in a day. The Marwadis can, without 
any strain on their resources, find the amount, and so 
could the Bhatias, the Memans, the Parsis or the Banias, 
They are all a prosperous community, and have before 
now more or less supported public movements. If they 
wish, the Sindhis can also find the amount. The labourers ^ 
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of India could pay the whole amount, if they sacrificed 
one twelfth of their yearly earnings. I have consulted 
many friends as to the amount that can be easily paid by 
the respective classes mentioned by me. The following 
may serve as a working basis. 

(1) Salaried men to pay one tenth of their monthly pay. 

(2) Lawyers, doctors, merchants and such others to 
{ ay one twelfth of their nett annual income as at the 
end of May last. 

(3) Propertied men to pay 2^ p. c. of the valuation 
of their property. 

(4) All the others to pay not less than four annas each. 

If all were to pay according to this scale, there would 

be several crores of rupees. But one is aware that non- 
co-operators and isympathisers are drawn from all 
classes. No single class is so wholly non-co-operatiomst 
as to feel the personal responsibility for payment. This 
question of payment is the acid test of our sincerity, 
earnestness and capacity. Let us hope that the 30th of 
this month will not find us wanting. 

Questions have been persistently asked as to why this 
large sum is required. The answer is simple. It is a 
profitable investment, not for purely personal, but for 
public good. The amount will be devoted chiefly to dis- 
tributing spinning wheels and conducing national schools. 
We have, say, six croreof homes, if broken down families 
may deserve so sweet a name. We must provide these 
families with spinning wheels, and enable them to become 
real homes. One crore of rupees is surely the least 
amount required for establishing home-spinning on such a 
basis as to become self-propagating. Similarly, if we are 
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to reconstract our educational system, we shall need more 
than one crore of rupees for the purpose. 

The second question that has been asked is what 
security is there for honest accountancy ^ In the first 
place, we have m Messrs. Chotani and Jamnalal 
treasurers of unimpeachable integrity. Secondly, we have 
in Pandit Motilal Nehru a working secretary of great 
ability, experience and equally unimpeachable intergrity. 
Thirdly we have a vigilant working committee composed 
of fifteen representative Indians, who meet at least once 
a month m order to be able to exercise effective control 
over Congress affairs. So much for the All-India finance. 
The All-India Congress Committee is directly liable for 
the expenditure ofione-forth of the fund. The remaining 
three-fourths are to be retained by the Provincial Commit- 
tees for local needs. Each Province is expected te keep 
efficient watch over its own finance. Finally, the whole 
income and expenditure, both provincial and central is 
subject to be audited by auditors to be appointed by the 
Ali-India Congress Committee. 

As with finance, so with the registration of members, 
and manufacture and introduction of spinning wheels. 
These three are simple and effective tests of our construc- 
tive capacity. 

I suggest to all Congress and Khilafat workers, that 
they should set apart the last ten days as special Congress 
days to be solely devoted by them to finishing the Be^^wada 
programme. No speeches are required, no meetings are 
necessary. Quiet house to house visits and personal 
canvassing are more effective than meeting, for the class 
of work before us. 



THE DESTRUCTIVE PART 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(June 8, 1921,) 

The Leader has blessed me with undeserved compliment 
for this programme, and laughed at me for having ever 
advised the country to adopt the destructive part of non- 
co-operation. A correspondent of that journal appeals 
to me definitely to withdraw the rest of the programme. 
Let me hasten to inform the Leader and its correspondent, 
that it is not possible for me to do so even if I wished. 
The Congress and the Central Khilafat Committee are 
the only bodies that possess the power. And my faith in 
the destructive part being as green as ever, I personally 
could not abandon it, even if the Congress and the Cen- 
tral Khilafat Committee did so. With them non-violence 
may not be, with one body it is not, the final creed. For 
me I have nothing beyond non-violence as a remedy for 
all ills. Therefore I cannot be party to advising lawyers 
to return to their practice, or students to Government 
schools. Nor can I be party to lawyers and Government 
school and college boys becoming holders of office under 
the Congress, so long as it retains its non-co-operationist 
character. 

The vocal propaganda of the destructive part m the 
first step in non-co-operation is over. We know exactly 
where we are, regarding the titles, the law courts, the 
schools and the councils. I believe non-co-operators are 
satisfied ihat these institutions have lost their former pre- 
stige. The opponents are entitled to comfort in the know- 
ledge that the numerical response has not been large 
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enough to be striking. Those that have responded to the 
call, constitute the most effective though silent propaganda 
in the direction. But one thing is clear. There can be 
no resumption of co-operation, till the three conditions 
laid down by the Congress are satisfied. 

The Bezwada progrmme, I admit, is not in itself enough 
to establish Swaraj. But I do hold that it is a very substan- 
tial step towards it. The fulfilment of the programme will 
inspire the nation with self-confidence, and enable it to take 
the other steps, if necessary. One crore electors — for to be- 
come congress members is to become electors for national 
representatives for various bodies — is to find the nucleus 
for a real electorate under Swaraj. To have twenty lacs 
of spinning wheels in working order, is to know that 
India is determined to drive out poverty, to become self- 
reliant and to achieve her economic independence. The 
collection of one crore of rupees is a tangible token of the 
nation’s determination to achieve her destiny. 

We have so fed ourselves with the history of other 
nations, that we find it impossible to believe that we can 
attain our end without a repetition of thirty year’s or a 
hundred years’ war, and therefore without military train- 
ing and huge armament We do not care to read our own 
history and remember, that whilst kings have come and 
kings have gone, whilst dynasties have been formed and 
destroyed, India has remained unmoved and unaffected. We 
will not read the lesson of the late war, that it is not so 
much military preparation we want, as a change of our 
own outlook upon India’s future. Habit has forced the con- 
viction upon us, that we, the countless millions, are noth- 
ing before one hundred thousand Englishmen, not all of 
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whom are even administrators. As soon as we have dis- 
carded the awe of the British rule, and ceased to consider 
ourselves as cheap as dirt, we shall be free. I know that 
it is possible to perform this revolution of thought during 
the year, and it is my hope that India will be ready for 
it during the time. Hitherto we have promised our- 
selves many things and fulfilled little. If we were to 
turn up even two years old resolutions of the Congress, 
we shall find that we have failed even to send petitions 
we had resolved upon. Hitherto, we have looked up to 
the Government to do everything for us, and we have 
found it almost wholly irresponsive in everything that 
matters. We have therefore been filled with blank 
despair. We have ceased to believe in ourselves or the 
Government. The present movement is an attempt to 
change this winter of our despair into the summer of hope 
and confidence. When we begin to believe m ourselves. 
Englishmen will, I promise, begin to believe in us. Then, 
and not till then, is there any hope of co-operation bet- 
ween the Government and us» The existing system of 
Government, it will be found upon analysis, is based upon 
a scientific study of our weaknesses, which have rather 
been promoted by it than reduced. Non-co-operation is, 
therefore, as much a protest against our own weaknesses, 
as against the inherent corruption of the existing system. 
British and Indian, we become impure by belonging to 
it. The withdrawal from it of one party purifies both. 
I invite even the sceptics to follow the progamme of non- 
co-operation as a trial, and I promise that there will be 
Swaraj in India during the year, if the programme is 
carried out in its fulness. 



THE TILAK MEMORIAL FUND 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(June 22, 1921.) 

Truly to revere the memory of a person is to achieve 
his life’s purpose. Truly to revere the memory of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, whom India delighted and still delights 
to call Lokamanya, must be to establish Swaraj, and thus 
for ever to perpetuate his memory. How fine, how noble, 
if we could establish Swaraj on the anniversary of his 
death ? Nor is it impossible to do so, during the forty 
days that remain at our disposal. But my sanguine 
temperament cannot visualise Swaraj by the first of 
August next. By strenuous work, it is certainly possible 
to establish Swaraj on the first day of October next. It 
must be death to the Congress, if Swaraj cannot be esta- 
blished on or before the 31st December next. But it 
cannot be, if we do not carry out our Bezwada under- 
taking to raise one crore of rupees. These lines will be 
published on the 22nd mst. The reader has therefore to 
think how to complete the crore in eight days. 

Let us know how we stand. If all goes well, it may 
safely be assumed, that forty lacs will have been collected 
by that date outside Bombay. That means, let me further 
state, at least three lacs m Bengal, four in the Punjab,^ 
three in Sindh, three in Andhra, three in the C.P., four 
in Bihar and ten in Gujarat. That makes thirty lacs. 
Ten lacs for the remaining provinces is not an extravagant 
estimate. Let us assume, that all the Provinces but 
Bombay succeed in collecting all together forty lacs. 
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How to collect sixty lacs m and through Bombay, that 
is the question. If we are to reach the total of one crore 
before the 30th June, the amount must be raised chiefly 
from the available rich men of Bombay and Calcutia. 
those who feel for the movement and believe in it. 

There should be not only no bother about collecting 
the crore, but there should be certainty of Swaraj m a 
month, if all the rich men of India could realise that 
their safety lies, not in fearing the existing Government, 
but in fearlessly helping the movement. To-day, if they 
are making millions, they are sending billions out of the 
country, i.e. they are taking the millions and assisting to 
take the billions out of the mouths of their poor, and in 
many cases, starving countrymen. To-day, they, more 
than the other classes, are supporting a top-heavy admi- 
nistration, which IS keeping up a ruinous military expen- 
diture in order to be able to hold India in the last resort 
by Dyerism and O’Dwyerism. 

But we must take the facts as they are. The richest 
men are afraid to incur the displeasure of collectors and 
commissioners. Some of them honestly fear the success 
of non-co-operation. They believe that its success means 
chaos and destruction of life and property at least for the 
time being. We imust win these over by patiently per- 
severing to impregnate the atmosphere with the spirit 
of non-violence m thought, word and deed. 

Meanwhile, let us realise that the few rich men and 
women we have with us, have to sacrifice more than they 
are ordinarily used to, if we are to make up the deficiency. 
A happy beginning has already been made in Bombay, 
Earnest workers, themselves endowed with riches, are 
3-F 
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working night and day to make large collections. They 
are meeting with ups and downs. But they are daunt* 
lessly pursuing their even course. 

We must get rid of the habit ot waiting to be coaxed. 
Why should not the monied men of Bombay volunteer 
their assistance and send their gifts ^ Why should they 
wait till some one else has begun ^ 

And what of those who cannot give lacs or thousands 
each ? They can still do much to reduce the burden of 
the few rich. Let them not wait for a summons from 
any society. Let each group, each caste, each trade-guild 
automatically set about collecting and sending to the 
provincial centres. The remaining days must be utilized 
for that purpose and no other by those who have any 
ability for collection. 

It is a shame that the total possible jCoIlection of the 
provinces cannot be more than forty lacs. There is still 
time to wipe out the reproach, by each province produc- 
ing sefless workers for the Week of Grace and Privilege, 
who would concentrate their energies on collections. 

Seeing that so many of the moneyed men are abstain- 
ing, and seeing that we have not succeeded in organising 
collections among the masses, it follows that some must 
give their all. I know four Gujaratis, themselves workers 
of standing and ability, who have given their all. One 
has died, leaving over Rs. 25,000, the whole of his saving, 
to the Swaraj Fund. I hope the example of the four 
Workers will prove infectious. One loses nothing by 
giving m the cause of Freedom. 

. Jf we are to achieve Swaraj during this year, the least 
we can do is to complete the Bezwada programme by the 
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time fixed. The collection of the crore will be a most 
visible token of its fulfilment. 

Membership and the Charka are no less important. 
I suggest two meetings, one on Sunday the 26th and the 
other on the 30th June at every possible village or centre, 
merely for the purpose of explaining the Congress creed, 
and inviting all of the age of twenty-one and over, men 
and women, to become members of any one original 
Congress Committee. At these meetings, no other work 
should be done, save that of enrolling members and collec- 
ting subscriptions for membership. Forms can also be 
deposited daring these days at all places, where responsi- 
ble men will undertake the work of canvassing. 

Though we have no census of Charkhas, from all the 
accounts I have received, the spinning-wheel has so far 
penetrated the masses, that it is likely that there are 
already twenty lacs of spinng- wheels working more or 
less indifferently throughout India. 


THE BEGINNIG OF RESPONSIBILITY 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{July 6', 1921,) 

The unexampled response given by India to the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund shows the trust she has in her non-co- 
operation leaders. Will they prove worthy of the trust ? 
Many have given liberally, and all have asked, how will 
the funds be administered ? I have unhesitatingly 
replied, that the officers of the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees are responsible and tried men. If we do not 
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account properly for every pie we receive and do not 
make judicious use of the funds, we shall deserve to be blot- 
ted out of public life. Let us remember that the poorest 
people have given of their best. Many have given their 
all. Washermen, carpenters, blacksmiths, Christians, 
Jews, Parsis, Sikhs, Jains, Mussulmans and Hindus have 
paid their mite. On the 16th of June, when the collection 
commenced in Bombay, the whole amount collected 
throughout India stood at thirty lacs, if even at that, I had 
full faitli that forty lacs would be collected by the end 
of June by the provinces other than Bombay. All India, 
therefore, subscribed at the rate of more than five lacs 
per day during the fourteen days of concentrated effort. 
The provinces outside Bombay had subscribed up to the 
30th June during the same period as Bombay thirty-eight 
lacs — not a bad record. How shall we retain this con- 
fidence ? ^ We must keep accurate accounts, which even a 


* Mr Gandhi wrote thus m Navjivan (Young India, July 6, 1921) 

Our Burden— It is not enough that we have secured the crore. We 
should know how to make a good use of it. We should know to keep 
clear and complete accounts. We are not going to put the crore out at 
interest. We have collected it for our immediate needs We have to 
elevate national life by means of it We must boycott foreign cloth. We 
must introduce a system of national education We must ameliorate the 
wretched condition of the suppiessed classes. We must free the nation 
from the clutches of drink. We must banish for ever the spectre of famine 
from our country. The crore could be used up fur all these things. For 
this, we need honest workers. Our accounts should be open for inspection 
even to a child. All hopes for assistance in the future must naturally de- 
pend upon a proper administration of the present trust. We have got m 
our collections the priceless ornaments of sinless sisters. Many girls have 
given up all such jewellery as was so dear to them. I know the names of 
some, but I do not care to publish them. They have not cared for publicity. 
1 think them to be so holy, that 1 would not like to take their names m 
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child can see and understand. The funds ought not to be 
used outside the purpose of non-co-operation nor gene- 
rally for any purpose outside. (1) The spread of the 
Gharka and Khadi, (2) the removal of untouchability, 
and hence the elevation of the suppressed classes, (3) the 
conduct of national schools, where spinning and weaving 
are a part of the training and (4) the advance of the 
liquor prohibition campaign. 

These objects necessarily include the upkeep of the 
national service. It will be through the mstriimentality 
of that service, that we shall be able to achieve the 
objects above named. And to achieve the objects above 
named, is to demonstrate our fitness and ability for attain- 
ing Swaraj. 

I would warn the different Committees against living 
on the interest of the funds. To invest the money at 
interest and to use only the interest, is to betray 
want of faith m the nation and in ourselves. The 
nation’s trust must be our capital, and its response from 
time to time must constitute our interest. If we claim to 


vam They have given only for the joy of giving One widowed sister gave 
me all the pearls and rnbies that still remained with her My heart wept 
within me, as I accepted them. Are we fit recipients of gifts like these ^ 
A widow never likes to part with her ornaments, she holds them with all 
the greater tenacity. I put this sister on her guard. I asked her to 
have them back, if there was the least hesitation or bashfulness in the act 
of giving. She did not withdraw, she was already fully determined on the 
step she took. What, if we use money thus obtained negligently, foolishly 
or dishonestly ^ We should not only be disappointed m our hope o£ 
Swaraj. We should become the ever hopeless denizens of the darkest 
hell. I trust that the purity of these sisters— "their lehgious fervour — wiU 
heep us on the straight path, will not allow our honour to be tarnished, 
and Will lead to the fulfilment of all our desires and aspirations. 
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represent the nation, we must rely upon it to finance 
yearly institutions established and conducted for it. 
Living on interest tends to make us irresponsible. The 
hoards rotting in the name of religion m the various parts 
of India have made many of these religious institutions a 
sham, where they have not become hot-beds of corruption. 
If, therefore, we would profit by our past experience, we 
would spend almost the whole amount ;coIIected by us 
during the remaining six months. When I placed the 
financial programme before the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee m Bexwada, I did so, because I knew that we had 
honest and able men enough to deal with national and 
provincial finance, and because we needed that amount 
for use during the year. We cannot achieve boycott 
of foreign cloth, unless we spend liberally m buying 
spinning-wheels, handspun yarn and Khadi, We must 
conduct the Swadeshi propaganda, till the spinning 
wheel has been placed on a commercial footing and has 
found a lasting place m every home. Distributed over a 
large area, the crore is not much to spend till the end 
of the year. I would suggest every provin ce framing at 
the end of the month its own considered budget and 
spending not less nor more. I have suggested a month, 
for the provinces would hardly have made up their 
accounts and collected the promised subscriptions before 
then. Moreover, we must wait for the All-India Congress 
Committee to give us a definite lead for the months to 
follow. If we succeed in fulfilling the programme in an 
orderly manner, we cannot fail to establish Swaraj be- 
fore December, if not by the end of September. 



PART VII 


Civil Disobedience 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

By M. K. Gandhi 
{August 4i 1921.) 

Civil disobedience was on the lips of every one of the 
members of the All-India Congress Committee.*^ Not 
having really ever tried it, everyone appeared to be 
enamoured of it from a mistaken belief in it as a sovereign 
remedy for our present day ills. I feel sure that it can 
be made such if we can produce the necessary atmosphere 
for it. For individuals, there always is that atmosphere 
except when their civil disobedience is certain to lead to 
bloodshed. I discovered this exception during the Satya- 
graha days. But even so a call may come which one 
dare not neglect, cost it what it may. I can clearly see 
the time coming to me when I must refuse oi:)edience to 
every single state-made law, even though there may be a 
certainty of bloodshed. When neglect of the call means 
a denial of God, civil disobedience becomes a peremp- 
tory duty. 

Mass civil disobedience stand^^ on a different foot- 
ing. It can only be tried in a calm atmosphere. 

* The All India Congress Committee met at Bombay on July 28. It 
postponed civil disobedience but authorised the Working Committee of the 
Congress to sanction it m any place or province 
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It must be the calmness of strength not weakness, of 
knowledge, not ignorance. Individual civil disobedience 
may be and often is vicarious. Mass civil disobedience 
may be and often is selfish in the sense that individuals 
expect personal gam from the^r disobedience. Thus in 
South Africa, Kallenbach and Polak offered vicarious civil 
disobedience. They had nothing to gain. Thousands 
offered it because they expected personal gain also in the 
shape say of the removal of the annual poll-tax levied up 
on ex- indentured men and their wives and grown-up 
children. It is sufficient in mass civil disobedience if the 
resisters understand the working of the doctrine. 

It was in a practically uninhabited tract of country 
that I wae arrested in South Africa when I was march- 
ing into prohibited area with over two to three thousand 
men and some women. The company included several 
Pathans and others who were able bodied men. It was 
the greatest testimony of merit the Government of South 
Africa gave to the movement. They knew that we were 
as harmless as we were determined. It was easy enough 
for that body of men to cut to pieces those who arrested 
me. It would have not only been a most cowardly thing 
to do, but it would have been a treacherous breach of 
their own pledge, and it would have meant ruin to the 
struggle for freedom and the forcible deportation of every 
Indian from South Africa. But the men were no rabble. 
They were disciplined soldiers and all the better for being 
unarmed. Though I was torn from them, they did not 
disperse, nor did they turn back. They marched on to 
their destination till they were every one of them arrested 
and imprisoned. So far as I am aware, , this was an iris- 
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tance of discipline and non-violence for which, there is 
no parallel in history. Without such restraint I see no 
hope of successful mass civil disobedience here. 

We must dismiss the idea of overawing the government 
by huge demonstrations every time some one is arrested. 
On the contrary we must treat arrest as the normal 
condition of the life of a non-co-operator. For we 
must seek arrest and imprisonment, as a soldier who 
goes to battle seeks death. We except to bear 
down the opposition of the Government by cour- 
ting and by avoiding imprisonment, even though it be by 
showing our supposed readiness to be arrested and impri- 
soned en masse. Civil disobedience then emphatically 
means our desire to surrender to a single unarmed police- 
man, Our triumph consists in thousands being led to 
the prisons like lambs to the slaughter house, if the lambs 
of the world had been willingly led, they would have 
long ago saved themselves from the butcher’s knife. Our 
triumph consists again in being imprisoned for no 
wrong whatsoever. The greater our innocence, the 
greater our strength and the swifter our victory. 

As It is, this Government is cowardly, we are afraid of 
imprisonment. The Government takes advantages of our 
fear of gaols. If only our men and women welcome gaols 
as health-resorts, we will cease to worry about the dear 
. ones put in gaols which our countrymen in South Africa 
used to nickname His Majesty’s Hotels. 

We have too long been mentaly disobedient to the laws 
of the state and have too often surreptitiously evaded 
them, to be fit all of a sudden for civil disobedience. 
'Disobedience to be civil has to be open and non-violent. 
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Complete civil disobedience is a state of peaceful 
rebellion — a refusal to obey every single state-made law. 
It is certainly more dangerous than ao armed rebellion. 
For it can never be put down if the civil resisters are pre- 
pared to face extreme hardships. It is based upon an 
implicit belief in the absolute efficiency of innocent suffer- 
ing. By noiselessly going to prison a civil resister ensures 
a calm atmosphere. The wrong-doer wearies of wrong- 
doing in the absence of resistance. All pleasure is lost 
when the victim betrays no resistance. A full grasp of 
the conditions of successful civil resistance is necessary at 
least on the part of the representatives of the people 
before we can launch out on an enterprise of such magni- 
tude. The quickest remedies are always fraught with 
the greatest danger and require the utmost skill m hand- 
ting them. It is my firm conviction that if we bring 
about a successful boycott of foreign cloth, we shall have 
produced an atmosphere that would enable us to in- 
augurate civil disobedience on a scale that no Government 
can resist. I would therefore urge patience and deter- 
mined concentration on Swadeshi upon those who are im- 
patient to embark on mass civil disobedience. 


THE ALI BROTHERS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{September S, 1921,) 

I hope that the rumour about the impending prosecu- 
'tion of the Brothers is untrue. If the Government really 
desire that the issue between them and the people should 
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be decided on merits and by the ripening of public 
opinion, they will leave the Brothers alone. I shall 
certainly hope, that the people will remain calm dignified 
and firm, m spite of their prosecution and incarceration. 
But their incarceration will make the task of preservation 
of peace more difficult than it already is. No two men 
have so successfully restrained the Musalmans as these 
two patriots have. They have, m season and out of 
season, in private and in pulic, preached and practised 
non-violence. And even in respect of the speeches,^ some 
parts of which seemed to bear a contrary interpretation, 

I know that they never meant violence. The prosecution 
of the Brothers would, therefore, mean an intention to 
strangle the ever-growing Khilafat agitation m India, and 
would amount to a direct challenge to the Indian Mussal- 
mans, and indeed, to the whole of India. For the 
Khilafat has become an Indian question. It is no longer 
merely a Mussalman grievance. 

But I write this more to warn the people than the 
Government, If the people have understood the mes- 
sage of the brave Brothers, it is that they must stand the 
gravest provocation for the sake of their religion and 
country, that they must be prepared to suffer for either 
to the utmost, that the interests of Hindus and Mussal- 
mans are identical and therefore they must sink or swim 
together, and that they must be true as steel and 
brave like lions and must tell the truth as they know it 

* On the 8th of July the AU-India Khilafat Conference met at Karachi. 
Among others a resolution urging Muslims not to serve the army or help 
or acqmce m the recruitment. The Ah Brothers were arrested for taking 
part in the passing of tiS^s resolution at the conference. 
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even on the gallows. The greatest honour the people 
can do to the Brothers is to follow the non-co-operation 
programme to the letter and win Swaraj during this 
year. Anger over their incarceration, will be madness. 
We have dared openly to desire and to prepare for the 
end of the existing system of Government, and challenged 
its administrators to do their worst. We must neither 
be surprised nor angry, if they treat us seriously and 
take up the challenge. For the}^ must some day or 
other, take us at our word and put us to the invited 
test, or mend in accordance with our will. We shall be 
committing a grievous breach of the laws of the 
game, if we are found wanting when we are weighed 
in the scales of our own make. The only prescription 
for non- CO- operators when anyone is arrested, is to put 
forth redoubled zeal in the prosecution of our pro- 
gramme, i. e., boycott of foreign cloth and manufacture 
in our own homes of the cloth we need. There must 
not be any hartal. 


THE LAST ACT ? 

By M. K. Gandhi 
{September 22, 1920.) 

The much talked of arrest of Maulana Mahomed Ali 
took place at Waltair, whilst we were on our way to 
Madras. I am writing this in the train, just after writing 
out a few telegrams. The train halted at Waltair for 
•over twenty-five minutes. Maulana Mahomed Ali and I 
were going outside the station to address a meeting. 
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Hardly had we gone a few places from the entrance, 
when I heard the Maulana shouting to me and reading 
the notice given to him, I was a few paces in front of 
him. Two white men and half a do2;en Indian police 
composed the party of arrest. The officer in charge 
would not let the Maulana finish reading the notice, but 
grasped his arm and took the Maulana away. With a 
smile on his lips he waved good-bye. I understood the 
meaning. I was to keep the flag flying. May God help 
me to prove worthy of the message of a comrade with 
whom it was a privilege to work. 

I continued my journey to the meeting place. I 
asked the people to remain calm, and fulfil the 
Congress programme. I then retracted my steps, and 
went where the Maulana was being detained. I asked the 
officer m charge whether I could see the Maulana, He 
said he had orders to let his wife and secretary only to 
meet him. I saw Begum Mahomed Ah and secretary 
Mr. Hayat coming out of the detention room. 

Waltair is a beauty spot m Andhra. It is a sanatorium. 
I envied the Maulana his arrest at such a lovely place. 
He was contemplating staying at Waltair a few days to 
rest and complete his accounts of the deputation. But 
the unexpectedly long stay in Bengal and the Moplah 
outbreak had rendered it impossible, 

God had willed it otherwise. He wanted to give the 
Maulana enforced rest. And I know that he is happy in 
his detention. 

Here is a copy of the warrant of arrest : — 
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“ To 

F E Cumimgham Esq^, 

Deputy Inspector General of Police. 

C. I. D. and Railways, Madras 

Whereas Mahomed Ah is to be called on to show cause why he should 
not be bound over to keep the peace or to be of good behaviour for a 
period of one year under Secs 107 and 108 Cr. P. C . You are hereby 
directed to arrest the said Mahomed Ali and produce him before me. 
Therein, fail not, Dated the 14th day of September, 1921. 

(Sd) J R. HUGGINS 
Dt. Magistrate, Vizagap^tam 

Is it not funny, that he who has not only been himself 
peaceful but has endeavoured, and that successfully, to 
ensuie peace among others and who has been a pattern 
of good behaviour, should be called upon by an insolent 
power to be ' bound over to keep the peace and be of 
good behaviour’’ A Government that is evil has no room 
for good men and women except m its prisons. 

What has happened to the younger is bound to happen 
to the elder brother. They call themselves Siaraes 
twins. They are inseparable. And if the one has mis- 
behaved, the other undoubtedly has. I hope, that by the 
time this IS in print, India would have learnt of the 
Maulana Shaukat All’s arrest. 

In imprisoning Maulana Mahomed Ali, the Government 
has imprisoned the Khilafat. For the two brothers 
are the truest representatives of the Khilafat. They can- 
not rest so long as the Khalifa remains practically a pri- 
soner and their holy places virtually under non-Muslim 
control. The imprisonment of either or both means a 
fiat refusal to recognise the Khilafat claim. 

The Government will however find, that they have not 
succeeded in imprisoning the spirit of the Brothers, and 
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that the Khilafat struggle will rage all the fiercer, for 
their imprisonment. The spirit of the Brothers will live 
in every true Hindus and Mussalman who will keep the 
Khilafat flame steady and shining. 

But the Brothers to-day stand for more than the Khila- 
fat. They want Swaraj and the redress of the Punjab 
wrong equally with the redress of the Khilafat wrong. 
They are too honourable to sell themselves even for secur- 
ing the redress of the Khilafat wrong. To them the three 
are inextricably mixed up. It cannot well be otherwise, 
for to grant or to get the one is to grant or to get the 
other. 

For me the imprisonment is a good omen. The Govern- 
ment were playing with the thing so long as they were 
arresting the rank and file. Every Government that doe s 
not Wish to yield to popular will is bound to arrest 
popular leaders and attempt to crush the popular spirit. 
With the Indian Government it has become the code of 
honour to arrest and imprison leaders and yield to popular 
Will when there is no grace left in the giving. 

The imprisonment therefore may safely be regarded as 
a preliminary to the establishment of Swaraj. Only the 
Swaraj Parliament can unlock the gaol gate, and relieve 
the Brothers and their fellow prisoners with becoming 
honours. For this is a fight to the finish. 

The best tribute we can pay the Brothers and their 
fellow prisoners is to throw away all doubts, fears and 
lethargy. We have been doubtful as to the value of non- 
violence and Swadeshi for attaintment of our goal and 
our ability to finish the programme within the year. 
We have entertained fear regarding our ability to 
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undergo the necessary sacrifice, and we have been prose- 
cuting our programme lazily. Let us imitate the courage, 
the faith, the fearlessness, the truthfulness, and the 
vigilant incessant activity of the Brothers, and we shall 
certainly attain Swaraj. ‘ Therein fail not’ were the 
concluding words of the Magistrate’s order. Well, the 
officer in charge ‘ failed not’. Many an English officer, 
be it said to his credit, has lost his life in trying not to 
fail. The Congress and the Khilafat command, mandate, 
advice, whatever it may be called, is ‘Therein fail not.’ 
Shall we, during the remaining period of grace, so work 
as to be able to report to the Congress, ‘ we have failed 
not’? The orders are clear : 

(1) Be non-violent even under the greatest provocation^ 

(2) Preserve Hindu Muslim unity even under the 
severest strain. 

(3) Boycott the use of foreign cloth, even though you 
may have to be satisfied with the merest loin-cloth and 
take to hand spinning, during every odd moment that can 
be spared. 

When we have carried out these conditions, but not 
till then, are we ready to offer civil disobedience, that 
will compel obedience from the mightiest Government to^ 
a people’s wish. 



TO THE MUSSALMANS OF INDIA 
(September 29f 1922.) 

Dear Countrymen, 

While the arrest of Maulanas Shaukat Ah and 
Mahomed Ali has touched every Indian heart, I know 
what it has meant to you. The brave brothers are 
staunch lovers of their country, but they are Mussulmans 
first and everything else afterwards. It must be so with 
every religiously minded man. The Brothers have for 
years past represented all that is best and noblest m 
Islam. No two Mussulmans have done more than they 
to raise the status of Islam in India. They have promoted 
the cause of the Khilafat as no two other Mussulmans of 
India have. For they have been true, and they dared to 
tell what they felt even in their internment in Chind- 
wada. Their long internment did not demoralise or 
weaken them. They came out just as brave as they 
went in. 

And since their release from internment, they have 
shown themselves true nationalists, and you have taken 
pride in their being so. 

The Brothers have by their simplicity, humility and 
inexhaustible energy fired the imagination of the masses 
as no other Mussulman has. 

All these qualities have endeared them to you. You re- 
gard them as your ideal men. You are therefore sorry for 
their separation from you. Many besides you miss their ge- 
nial presence. For me, they had become inseparable. I seem 
to be without my arms. For anythingconnected with Mussul- 
mans, Shaukat Ali was my guide and friend. He never 
3-a 
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once misled me. His judgment was sound and unerring 
in most cases. With the Brothers among us I felt safe 
about Hiiidu-Maslirn unity, the value of which they un- 
derstood as few of us have. 

Bat whilst we all miss them, we must not give way to 
grief or dejection. We must learn, each one of us, to 
stand alone. God only is our mfalliable and eternal guide. 

To be dejected is not only not to have known the 
Brothers, but it is, if I may venture to say so, not to 
know what religion is. 

For do we not learn in all religions, that the spirit of 
the dear ones abides with us even when they physically 
leave us ? Not only is the spirit of the Brothers with us, 
but they are serving better by their suffering, than if they 
were in our midst giving us some of their own courage, 
hope and energy. The secret of non-violence and non-co- 
operation lies m our realising that it is through suffering 
that we are to attain our goal. What is the renunciation 
of titles, councils, law courts and schools but a measure 
(very slight indeed^ of suffering^ That preliminary re- 
nunciation is a prelude to the larger suffermg-the hard- 
ships of a gaol life and even the final consummation on 
the gallow if need be. The more we suffer, and the more 
of us suffer the nearer vve are to our cherished goal. 

The earlier and the more clearly we recognise, that it 
is not big meetings and demonstrations that would give 
us victory, butiquiet suffering, the earlier and more certain 
will be our victory. 

I have made your cause my own, because I believe it 
I to be just. Khilafat, I have understood from your best 
; men, is an ideal. You are not fighting to sustain any 
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-wrong or even misrule. You are backing the Turks, 
because they represent the gentlemen of '‘Europe, and 
because the European and especially the English prejudice 
against them is due, not to the Turks being worse than 
others as men, but to their being Mussalmans and not 
assimilating the modern spirit of exploitation of weaker 
people and their lands. In fighting for the Turks, you 
are fighting to raise the dignity and the purity of your 
own faith. 

You have naturally therefore chosen pure methods to 
attain your end. It cannot be denied, that both Miissal- 
mans and Hindus have lost much in moral stamina. Both 
of us have become poor representatives of our respective 
faiths. Instead of each one of us becoming a true child 
of God, we expect others to Iwe our religion and even to 
die for us. Bat Wc have now chosen a method that 
compels us to turn, each one of us, our face towards 
God. Non»co operation presumes that our opponents 
with whom we non-co-operate resorts to methods which 
are as questionable as the purpose he seeks to fulfil by 
such methods. We shall therefore find favour m the 
sight of God only by choosing methods which are diffe- 
rent in kind from those of our opponents. This is a 
big claim we have made for ourselves, and we can 
attain succecss within the short time appointed by 
us, only if our methods are in reality radically different 
from those of the Government. 

Hence the foundation of our movement rests on com- 
plete non-violence, whereas violence is the final refuge of 
the Government. And as no energy can be created with- 
out resistance, our non-resistance to Government violence 
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must bring the latter to a standstill. But our non-violence 
to be tide, must be in word, thought and deed. It makes 
no difference that with you non-violence is an expedient* 
Whilst it lasts, you cannot consistently with your pledge 
harbour designs of violence. On the contrary we must 
have implicit faith m our programme of non-violence, 
which presupposes perfect accord between thought word 
and deed. I would like every Mussalman to realise, whilst 
the occasion for anger is the greatest, that by non-violence 
alone can we gain compkle \ictory even during this year. 

Nor IS non-violence a visionary programme. Just 
imagine what the nited resolve of seven crores of 
Mussalmans (not to count the Hindus) must mean. 
Should we not have succeeded already, if all the 
titled men had given up their titles, ail the lawyers had 
suspended their practice and all the students had left 
their schools and all had boycotted councils ^ But we must 
recognise, that with many of us the flesh has proved too 
weak. Seven crores are called Mussalmans and twenty- 
tW’O crores are called Hindus, but only a few are true 
Mussalmans or true Hindus. Therefore if we have not 
gamed our objective, the cause lies within us. And if 
ours is, as we claim it is, a religious struggle, we dare not 
become impatient save with ourselves, not even with one 
another. 

The brothers, I am satisfied, are as innocent as I claim 
lam, of incitement to violence. Theirs, therefore, is a spot- 
less offering. They have done all in their power for Islam 
and their country. Now, if the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs are not redressed and Swsraj is not established 
duiing this year the fault will be yours and mine. 
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We must remain non-violent, but we must not be 
passive. We must repeat the formula of the Brothers 
regarding the duty of soldiers and invite imprisonment. 
We need not think that the struggle cannot go on 
without even the best of us. If it cannot, we are neither 
fit for Swaraj nor for redressing the Khilafat or the 
Punjab wrong. We must declare from a thousand 
platforms that it is sinful for any Mussalman or Hindu to 
serve the existing Government whether as soldier or in 
any other capacity whatsoever. 

Above all we must concentrate on complete boycott of 
foreign cloth, w’hether British, Japanese, American, 
French or any other and begin, if we have not already 
done so, to introduce spinning wheels and hand looms in 
our homes and manufacture all the cloth we need. This 
will be at once a test of our belief in non-violence 
for our country’s freedom and for saving the Khilaiat. 
It will be a test also of Hindu- Muslim unity, and it 
will be a universal test of our faith m our own pro- 
gramme. I repeat ray conviction that we can achieve 
our full purpose within one month of a complete boycott 
of foreign cloth. For we are then in a position having 
confidence m our ability to control forces of violence, 
to offer civil disobedience, if it is at all found necessary. 

I can therefore find no balm for the deep wounds 
inflicted upon you by the Government other then non- 
violence translated into action by boycott of foreign 
cloth and manufacture of cloth in our own homes. 

Madura, I am, 

24th Sept. 1921. Your friend and comrade, 

M. K. Gandhi. 



A MANIFESTO 


(October 6', 1921.) 

In view of the prosecution of the Ali brothers and 
others for the reasons stated in the Government of Bombay 
Communique dated the 15th September, 1921, we, the 
undersigned, speaking m our individual CBpacity, desire 
to state that it is the inherent right of every one to express 
his opinion* without restraint about the propriety of 
citizens offering their services to, or remaining in the em- 
ploy of, the Government, whether in the civil or the mili- 
tary department. 


* Mr. Gandhi in Young India of October 6, 1921 writes — 

Expression of Opiliion. — When m any movement Molence is religiously 
eschewed, it becomes a propaganda movement of the purest type Any 
attempt to crush it is an attempt to crush public opinion And such the 
present repression has become. Why should I not express my profound 
conviction, [1] that it is sinful to serve the Government m any capacity 
whatsover, especially that of a soldier, 

[2] that it is sinful to drink intoxicating liquors, 

[3] that It IS sinful to wear foreign cloth, 

[4j that it IS sinful to gamble or speculate m ioodstuhs or cotton ^ 
The Government may, as it is carrying on a counter propaganda, suc- 
cessfully draw recruits for civil and military employment, by various 
methods induce people to drink and wear foreign cloth and speculate m 
foodstuffs and cotton, and thus continue to govern so long as people inten- 
tionally or Ignorantly co-operate with it. It will fall the day the people 
are convinced to the contrary. And just as I carry on my propaganda 
among the wine bibbers and the cotton speculators to wean them from their 
evil ways, < I claim the right to tell the soldier face to face what is his 
duty in accordance with my opinion. Why should the soldier be kept 
in ignorance of what is going on m the country ’ Is the Government 
afraid, that if he comes to know the truth, he will no longer serve it ? A 
Government worth the name should be able fully to educate the soldiery 
and hold its loyalty. But m India everything is armed, — peace, loyalty 
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We, the undersigned, state it as our opinion, that it is 
contrary to national dignity for any Indian to serve as a 
civilian, and more especially as a soldier, under a system 
of Government, which has brought about India’s econo- 
mic, moral and political degradation and which has used 
the soldiery and the police for repressing national aspira- 
tions, as, for instance, at the time of the Rowlatt Act 
agitation, and which has used the soldiers for crushing 
the liberty of the Arabs, the Egyptians, the Turks and 
other nations who have done no haim to India. 

We are also of opinion, that it is the duty of every 
Indian soldier and civilian to S(-ver his connection with 
the Government and find some other means of livelihood.t 
(The manifesto is signed by Mr. Gandhi and 50 others.) 

and opinion Only the people are disarmed. Our duty therefore is clear. 
We must claim, even though it be on the gallows, to hold and openly to 
express any opinion we choose, so long as we do not directly or indirectly 
cause viclenoe That is the battle of non- violent non-co-operation It 
must be fought to the finish. I warn the public, that the prosecution for 
‘ tampering with the loyalty of the army ’ is but the precursor of prosecu- 
tions for tampering with the loyalty of the people to foreign cloth. What 
was the burning of the Khadi vests and caps of the young men of Calicut? 
What is the crusade against the students of the Vizagapatam Medical 
School, if it IS not an insensate crusade against Khadi ^ 

t Mr Gandhi wrote in Young Inata of October 20, 1921 — 

Telegrams and letters have poured m upon me from Deshabandhu Das 
downwards authorising me to insert their signatures to the manifesto on 
the Karachi resolution I am not announcing all the names, because I 
hold It to be unnecessary. It was a demonstration to show the Govern- 
ment that the Mussalman divines w^ere not the only ones who held it sinfu^ 
to serve the present Government, and the Ah Brothers and their co- 
aocused were not the only persons to approve of the Karachi resolution. 
The others will sign the manifesto, if the Government will graciously 
honour the signatories with arrest and imprisonment. 



THE ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(Nov ember 10, 1921.) 

The present All India Congress Committe met for the 

last time at Delhi on the 4th November 

The resolution of the session was, however, the one on 
civil disobedience which I give below : — 

Whereas there is not much over one month for the fulfilment 
of the national determination to establish Swaraj before the end 
of the year, and whereas the nation has demonstrated its capacity for 
exemplary self-restraint by observing perfect non-violence over the arrest 
and imprisonmect of the Ah Brothers and the other leaders, and whereas 
it IS desirable for the nation to demonstrate its capacity for further suffer- 
ing and discipline, discipline sufficient for the attainment of Swaraj, the 
All-India Congress Committee authorises every province, on its own 
responsibility to undertake civil disobedience including non-payment of taxes 
m the manner that may be considered the most suitable by the respective 
Provincial Congress Committees subject to the following conditions. — 

(1) In the event of individual civil disobedience, the individual must 
know hand spinning, and must have completely fulfilled that part of the 
programme which is applicable to him oi her, e g. he or she must have 
entirely discarded the use of foreign cloth and adopted only handspun and 
hand-woven garments, must be a belieier m Hindu-Mushm unity and m 
the unity amongst all the communities professing different religions in 
India as an article of faith, must believe in non-violence as absolutely 
•essential for the redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and th® 
Attainment of Swaraj, and if a Hindu, must by his personal conduct show 
that he regards untouchability as a blot upon nationalism. 

(2) In the event of mass civil disobedience, a District or Tehsil should 
he treated as a unit, and therein a vast majority of the population must 
have adopted full Swadeshi and must be clothed out of do th handspun 
and hand woven m that District or Tehsil, and must believe in and practise 
all the other items of non-co-operation. 

Provided that no civil resister should expect to be supported out o f 
public funds, and members of the families of civil resisters undergoing 
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sentence will be expected to support themselves by carding, hand spinning, 
and hand weaving or any other means ; 

Provided further chat upon application by any Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, it IS open to the Working Committee to relax the conditions of civil 
disobedience, if it is satisfied that any conditions should be waived. 

Those who were eager to start civil disobedience im- 
mediately brought forward a series of amendments which 
they supported with considerable skill, and yet the 
speeches were models of brevity. Every one of the 
amendments was rejected after the fullest discussion. The 
chief debater was Maulana Hasrat Mohani, who being 
impatient for civil disobedience could not understand the 
imposition of the tests laid down for would-be civil 
resisters. One and only one addition was accepted at the 
instance of the Sikh delegates. They are most sensitive 
about their special rights. If, therefore, Hindu- Muslim 
unity was maintained, Hmdu-Moslem-Sikh unity in the 
Punjab must also be insisted upon, ‘Then why not men- 
tion the others was the burden of other speeches. The 
result was, that ‘unity among all the communities profes- 
sing other religions’ was added. It is a wise addition, for 
it shows that Hindu-Moslem unity is not a menace but it 
is a symbol of unity among all. 

Whilst, therefore, there is perfect unanimity in the 
Committee, it would be wrong to suppose hat there is 
no obstruction or opposition in the Committee. 
The Maharashtra party is a capable and drilled 
body. It has adopted the programme more from 
loyalty to the Congress and the rule of majority than 
from deep conviction. It is giving a trial to a programme 
m which it has not implicit faith. It makes its presence 
felt by mild obstruction. But it is too patriotic to carry 
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obstruction to the point of destruction. Mr. Abhyankar 
fortifies it by his sledge-hammer oratory. Mr. Ane sup- 
ports it by his calm logic. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta is the 
freelance of the party. He effectively uses the Committee for 
developing his debating skill and obstructive tactics. The 
Committee refuses to treat him seriously and he lets you 
know that he does not expect to be treated seriously. The 
house laughs at his expense and he heartily joins m it. He 
enlivened the proceedings at the outset by proposing himself 
to the chair if no other member would allow himself to be 
proposed in the place of a member of the Working Commit- 
tee. He considers the members of the Working Commit- 
tee to be all honourable men, and the measure of the 
honour is, that they are constantly in his opinion arro- 
gating to themselves rights they do not possess. The reader 
however, must not think that all this is done with any 
poison in the performance. I have not known a better 
behaved or more good-humoured assembly. And I regard 
the Maharashtra party to be an acquisition of which 
any nation would feel proud. Indeed I refer to the party 
to emphasise my contention that the Committee is 
composed of men who know their minds and who are 
determined to give a good account of themselves m their 
effort to win India’s freedom. 



THE MOMENTOUS ISSUE 
By M, K. Gandhi 
(November 10, 1921,) 

The next few weeks should see civil disobedience in full 
working order m some part of India. With illustrations 
of partial and individual civil disobedience the country 
has become familiar. Complete civil disobedience is rebel- 
lion without the element of violence in it. An out and out 
civil resister simply ignores the authority of the state. He 
becomes an outlaw claiming to disregard every unmoral 
state law. Thus, for instance, he may refuse to pay 
taxes, he may refuse to recognise the authority of the 
state in his daily intercourse. He may refuse to obey 
the law of trespass and claim to enter military barracks 
in order to speak to the soldiers, he may refuse to submit 
to limitations upon the manner of picketing and may picket 
within the prescribed area. In doing all this he never 
uses force and never resists force when it is used against 
him. In fact, he invites imprisonment and other uses of 
force against himself. This he does because and when be 
finds the bodily freedom he seeminglg enjoys to be an 
intolerable burden. He argues to himself, that a state 
allows personal freedom only in so far as the citizen 
submits to its regulations. Submission to the state law is 
the price a citizen pays for his personal liberty. Submis- 
sion, therefore, to a state wholly or largely unjust is an 
immoral barter for liberty. A citizen who thus realises the 
evil nature of a state is not satisfied to live on its suffer- 
ance, and therefore appears to the others who do not 
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share his belief to be a nuisance to society whilst he is 
endeavouring to compel the state without committing a 
moral breach to arrest him. Thus consideared, civil resist- 
ance IS a most powerful expression of a souPs anguish 
and an eloquent protest against the continuance of an 
evil state. Is not this the history of all reform ^ Have not 
reformers, mnch to the disgust of their fellows, discrded 
even innocent symbols associated with an evil practice ^ 

When a body of men disown the state under which 
they have hitherto lived, they nearly establish their 
own government. I say nearly, for they do not go 
to the point of using force when they are resisted 
by the state. Their ‘ business’ of the individual is to 
be locked up or shot by the state, unless it recognises 
their separate existence, in other words, bows to 
their will. Thus three thousand Indians in South Africa 
after due notice to the Government of the Transvaal 
crossed the Transvaal border in 1914 in defiance of the 
Transvaal immigration law and compelled the Government 
to arrest them. When it failed to provoke them to 
violence or to coerce them into submission, it yielded to 
their demand. A body of civil reszsters is therefore, like 
an army subject to all the discipline of a soldier, only 
harder because of want of excitement of an ordinary sol- 
dier’s life. And as a civil resistance army is or ought to be 
free from passion because free from the spirit of retaliation, 
it requires the fewest number af soldiers. Indeed one 
PERFECT civil resister is enough to win the battle of Right 
against Wrong. 

Though, therefore, the All-India Congress Committee 
lias authorised civil disobedience by Provincial Congress 
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Committees on their own responsibility, I hope they will 
put due emphasis on the word ‘ responsibility’ and not 
start civil disobedience with a light heart. Every condi- 
tion must be given its full effect. The mention of Hmdu- 
Muslim unity, non-violence, swadeshi and removal of un- 
touchability means that they have not yet become an 
integral part of our national life. If an individual or a mass 
have still misgivings about Hindu- Muslim unity, if they 
have still any doubt about the necessity of non-violence for 
the attainment of our triple goal, if they have not yet 
enforced swadeshi m its completenesss, if the Hindus 
among that mass have still the poison of untouchability in 
them, that mass or that individual are not ready for civil 
disobedience. Indeed it would be best to watch and wait 
whilst the experiment is being carried on in one area. 
Reverting to the analogy of the army, those divisions that 
watch and wait are just as much co-operating actively as 
the division that is actually fighting. The only time, whilst 
the experiment is going on, that individual civil dis- 
obedience may be resorted to simultaneously, is when the 
Government obstruct even the silent prosecution of 
swadeshi. Thus if an order of prohibition is served upon 
an expert spinner going to teach or organise spinning, 
that order should be summarily disregarded and the 
teacher should court imprisonment. But in all other 
respects, in so far as I can judge at present, it will be 
best for every other part of India scrupulously to respect 
all orders and instructions whilst one part is deliberately 
taking the offensive and committing a deliberate breach 
of all the unmoral state laws it possibly can. Needless 
to add that any outbreak of violence in any other part of 
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India must necessarily injure and may even stop the ex- 
periment The other parts will be expected to remain 
immovable and unperturbed, even though the people 
within the area of experiment may be imprisoned, riddled 
with bullets or otherwise ill-treated by the authorities. 
We must expect them to give a good account of them- 
selves m every conceivable circumstance. 


DESHABANDHU DAS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(December 15, 1921,) 

Lord Reading has been as good as his word.'-^ The 
highest m the land has not been immune from arrest. Lord 
Ronaldshay had perhaps given the public to understand 
that he would not be arrested till after the Congress and 
then too if he did not behave himself. But Lord Reading’s 
threat was later than, and therefore cancelled, the implied 
opinion of Lord Ronaldshay. Why should the President 
elect be left free if he enlisted volunteers and issued mani- 
festos ? There was no cessation m the activity for 
bringing about hartal on the day or the Prince’s arrival 
in Calcutta, It was some such reasoning, I suppose, that 
was applied in effecting the arrest of the President elect. 

^ On the 19th November 1921, the Bengal Government declared the 
Congress and Khilafat Volunteer Corps unlawful. But the non-co-opera- 
tion leaders issued a manifesto declaring that these corps have not inter- 
fered with the maintenance of law and order and as a challenge enrolled 
themselves as volunteers. The Government began to arrest the volunteers 
including the leaders also. Similar notifications were also issued by the 
.Government of some other provinces. 
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His arrest was accompanied by that of other prominent 
workers. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad one of the most 
learned among Mussalman divines, Maulvi Akramkhan, the 
Secretary of the Khilafat Committee, Mr. Sasmal, 
Secretary of the Provincial Congress Committee and 
Mr. Padmaraj Jam, who exercised influence over 
the Marwadis, were arrested with the President elect. 
This must be obviously to prevent hartal. These arrests 
meant that the authorities do not want to tolerate even 
quiet persuasion and canvassing. They want in fact a 
forcible opening of shops. They will not adopt the way 
of Colonel Johnson and threaten to open the shops and 
put soldiers m charge, but they wish to influence the timid 
shopkeepers by arresting their leaders. The merchants 
of Calcutta have now a chance of showing their deter- 
mination and independence by observing complete hartal 
in spite of the withdrawal of leaders. It is more neces- 
sary than ever for the people now to observe hartal on 
the 24th. The idea of making a demonstration has now 
become a subsidiary object. The honour of their leaders 
requires the people of Calcutta to observ*'' a complete 
hartal It will be a proof of their confldence in their 
leaders and proof also of the exercise of their own free 
will. I am hoping that the people of Calcutta will not 
tail to do their obvious duty on the 24th instant. And 
now that their leaders are withdrawn from them, every 
non-co-operator will constitute himself a leader for keep- 
ing the peace. They cannot do better than simply keep 
themselves at home on the 24th except volunteers whose 
duty it will be to protect from harm those who may 
choose to open their shops. I assume that both the 
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Congress and the Khilafat Committees have elected 
fresh office-bearers. Our true test is certainly now. 
The assumption of leadership to-day is like the assumption 
of Lord Mayorship by the late MacSwiney. It carries 
with it the liability for immediate imprisonment. If the 
nation is truly awakened, there should be a ceaseless flow 
of leaders and men and women to be led. Our supply 
must always be equal to the demand made upon us by 
the Government. We win when we have established 
sufficient credit for ourselves for being able to cope with 
the demand. 

Let there be no doubt about the propriety of os all 
going to gaol. If we are unable to meet the demand, let 
us be men enough to own that we are in a minority, and 
if we have faith in our programme we must turn that 
minority into a majority not by preaching but by 
living up to our preaching. Let us realise the full 
force of the truth that an ounce of practice is worth 
tons of preaching. It is true economy to use all 
the resources we have instead of wasting time in 
acquiring fresh resources. The latter will come as we use 
what we have. Supposing however that we get no further 
response, let us rest assured that those who refuse to go 
to goal will find out their own way of work. It will be 
at least sincere. That part of India which believes m 
non-co-operation by suffering will have done its, full share. 
If we go to goal fifty times and get no addition to our 
numbers, I hope still to be able to say, ‘We must repeat 
the performance till ws have impressed the whole of India 
with the truth of our way.’ That is the way of religion 
and no other. We want Swaraj for men who love and 
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would suffer freedom. We want to support the Khilafat 
through such men, for they only are true Hindus, true 
Mussulmans and true Sikhs. 

To understand the simplicity of our programme is to 
realise its true beauty. There is nothing more to be done 
but to spin and court imprisonment, and spin even in the 
prisons if they will let us. Whilst we are spinning or 
going to gaol we must retain the correct attitude of mind 
i, e., of non-violence and friendliness between the various 
faiths. If we cease to hate Englishmen, co-operators and 
those who do not see eye to eye with us, if we cease to 
distrust or fear one another and if we are determined 
to suffer and work for the bread of the whole 
nation L e., spin, do we not see that no power 
upon earth can withstand us ? And if we believe 
m ourselves what matters it whether we are few or 
many, or whether we are arrested or shot ? And surely 
in allf I have said, I have presented a programme 
not for perfect men but for practical men who are good,, 
true and brave. If we cannot even become good, true 
and brave, have we any right to talk of Swaraj or religion ? 
Can we call ourselves Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, 
Jews, Sikhs, Parsis ^ Have we any business if we are 
not that, to be talking of Khilafat and the Punjab ? 

Therefore if we believe m our programme, we must 
not mind if the Government non-co-operate with us m 
every particular. I hear from Mr. Rajagopalachan and 
Agha Safdar that they are not permitted to send full 
telegrams. It is a surprise to me, that they permit the 
transmission of any telegrams at all or let us travel or meet 
each other. Having made up my mind to expect the 
3-H 
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worst, nothing that the Government does m the shape of 
curbing our activity surprises or irritates me. It is 
struggling for its very existence and I feel that I would 
have done much the same that this Government is doing 
if I was in its place. Probably I should do much 
worse. Why should we expect it to refrain from using 
the powers it has Only we must find the means 
of living and carrying on our non-co-operation with- 
out its aid. We must keep our heads even if inter- 
provincial communication is denied to us. Having got 
our programme each province must be able to carry on 
its own activity. Indeed it may even be an advantage^ 
for in the event of communication being cut off, 
we should be uneffected by reverses in other pro- 
vinces, Thus for instance the Punjab need not be 
affected by Gujarat weakening and surrendering body 
and soul to the Government or say Assam going stark 
mad or becoming unexpectedly violent, Let not the 
reader fear any such possibility, for Assam is keeping 
exceptionally sane in spite of grave provocation and 
Gujarat will give, I hope, a good account of itself in the 
near future. The Government of Bombay probably 
knows its business better than others. It has certainly 
greater forbearance and tact. It is giving the non-co- 
operators as long a rope a they want. And as the latter do 
want to be hanged if they do not get what they want, 
they are taking the longest rope. But that is by 
the way. Clouds no bigger than a man’s hand have 
a knack of appearing in the Indian horizon and all 
of a sudden assuming dangerous dimensions. The point 
I ^ish to drive home is, that we must prepare ourselves 
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against and for all complications and never be baffled by 
them, certainly never be taken aback when the expected 
happens. 

If the luxury of wires be denied to us, we must man- 
age with the post. If the postal communication be also 
stopped we must use messengers. Friends travelling to 
and fro will oblige us. When the use of the railways is 
denied, wc must use other methods of conveyance. No 
amount of slowness imposed from without can checkmate 
us, if we are sure within rock of ages cleft for me let me 
hide. We should be unaffected by reverses in others, 

^ myself in thee’ is a prayer common to ail religions. If we 
can but throw ourselves into His lap as our only Help, 
we shall come out scatheless through every ordeal that 
the Government may subject us to. If nothing happens 
without His permitting, where is the difficulty in be- 
lieving that He is trying us even through this Government? 
I would take our complaints to Him and be angry with 
Him for so ciuelly trying us. And He will soothe us and 
forgive us, if; we will but trust Him. The way to stand 
erect before the tyrant is not to hate him, not to strike 
him but to humble ourselves before God and cry out to 
Him in the hour of our agony. 

Bengal’s duty is clear, it has to return a StUng answer 
to the arrest of the President-elect and other chosen 
leaders. The arrest of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad is an 
event of importance equal with the arrest of the Presi- 
dent-elect. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad has an slMndia 
reputation especially among the Mussalmans. He is a 
seasoned soldier having been interned for years in Ranchi. 
.He stands high m the ranks of the learned men of Islam. 
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His arrest must sink deep in the hearts of the Musalmans 
of India. Whati answer Will the Hindus and Musalmans 
of Bengal return ? Action can only be answered by 
counter-action. We know what the answer should be. 
Will the thousands of Bengali Hindus and Bengali Mussal- 
mans entrol themselves as volunteers and be arrested ? 
Will Bengal wear only Khadi or nothing ? Will Bengali 
students give the answer that the President of the Con- 
gress expected from them m his moving appeal ? 

I take it for granted that the Hindus and Mussalmans of 
Calcutta m particular and Bengal in general will keep 
absolutely quiet. If the present calm is an index for the 
future the evil done by Bombay has been almost entirely 
undone. The lesson of Bombay has gone home. It must 
abide for all time. Let the young men of Calcutta rally 
round the leaders who are left. Let them not be impa- 
tient. Let them keep their heads cool and their hands 
on the spinning wheel. Every non-co-operator must find 
himself and herself on the register of volunteers, and the 
list should be day after day published m the Press so as 
to make it easy for the Government to arrest whomsoever 
they choose. The splendid emotion of Bengal should be 
translated at this supreme juncture in our national history 
into cool energy of the highest order. No bluster, no fuss5^ 
BO bravado. Only religious devotion to the cause and a 
fixed determination to do or die. 
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By M. K. Gandhi 
{December 55, 1921.) 

The pages of Toung India are rarely occupied with an 
^examination of what rulers think. It is an idle speculation. 
But as the papers are discussing, advising and debating 
upon such a conference, I have considered it appropriate 
to devote some space to an examination of the mentality 
of the chief actor m the drama now being played in 
India. In my opinion such a conference is bound to prove 
abortive till Lord Reading is disabused of the idea that 
non-co-operation is confined to a few misguided zealots. 
If he wants co-operation and contentment he must pla- 
cate non-co-operators. He must see that non-co-opera- 
tion is not the disease, it is the chief symptom of a 
disease. The disease consists in a triple injury to the 
people of India. And no pallative will soothe the patient so 
long as the centre of the disease is not tackled. Outside the 
redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and grant 
of Swaraj in accordance with a scheme framed by the 
chosen representatives of the people, repression is the 
easiest and the shortest way to a settlement. No Viceroy 
can, I freely confess, possibly allow things to drift. I ad- 
mit that he must suppress civil disobedience as he would 
an armed rebellion unless he is prepared to remedy the evil 
towards which the disobedience is directed. Abstract truth 
has no value unless it incarnates in human beings who 
represent it by proving their readiness to die for it. Our 
wrongs live because we only pretend to be their 1 ivin 
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representative. The only way we can prove our claim is 
by readiness to suffer in the discharge of our trust. We 
are on a fair way to proving ourselves worthy of it. But 
I hardly think we can yet claim to have given conclusive 
proof. Who knows if we shall not be found wanting 
when imprisonment weans utter discomfort and even 
lashes ^ 'Who knows how many of us are ready to mount 
the gallows ? 

In my opinion therefore a conference at which the 
Government is represented will be useful only when the 
latter has tried the non-co-operators to its satisfaction 
and measured their strength in quantity and quality. 

But since non-co-operation is a method of cultivating 
public opinion, I would certainly welcome a conference 
of 'co-operators and non- co-operators. I am sure that 
they want the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs redressed 
I am aware that they want freedom for the country as 
much as non-co-operators. It has given me much plea- 
sure to see almost every moderate journal condemning the 
present repressive policy of the Government. I had 
expected nothing less. And I know that if non-co-opera- 
tors keep self-restraint, do not become violent, do not 
abuse their opponents, every liberal will become a non. 
co-operator. Indeed even Englishmen will veer round 
to the non-co-operators and the Government will, as it 
then must capitulate^ That is the expected and in- 
tended working of the method of non-co-operation. It 
reduces friction to a minimum. And if to-day it seems 
to have produced a contrary effect, it is because non- 
CQ-operators have only now begun to see that it is not 
enough to have been fairly non-violent in deed. It is 
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equally necessary to be non-violent in word and thought. 

It is unlawful for a non-co-operator even to wish ill to his 
enemies. What our opponents dread most is uod’sciplined 
violence breakmging out under cover of non-violence. 
They do not believe m our sincerity, i. e., of the vast 
majority of us. They see in it nothing but chaos and 
perdition. This repression therefore has come as a 
blessing in disguise. It is showing them and us that w^e 
have acquired influence over the populace to keep 
it under check even under provoking circumstances. 
Our restraint has not yet been tried long enough 
to be considered permanent. We are stfll m a state 
of uncertainty. The people in Sialkot did stray away 
from the line, be it ever so slightly. We have had so 
many such little jerks that we do not possess the sense of 
security required to inspire an outsider’s faith in the move- 
ment. I would therefore welcome every opportunity 
of meeting the co-operators on neutral ground or for 
showing the bonafides of non-co-operators. The Govern- 
ment has shown itself m true colours by declaring its in- 
tention to suppress non-co-operation as such. It was on 
safe ground so long as it sought to put down violence 
or incitement to or approval of it. I have therefore 
no doubt that the co-operators will rise to a man against 
the Government madness — this vain attempt to stifle 
expression of opinion and agitation for redress of grievan- 
ces. But I warn our friends against entertaining the idea 
of a conference with the Government till they find that 
it is truly penitent and means to appreciate the popular 
side. Let there be no conference on the boycott of wel- 
come or the right of holding public meetings or forming 
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associations of volunteers or others so long as they 
have no violent purpose. Boycott of the welcome 
will and must continue so long as the people’s wishes 
are flouted, and public meetings and associations are 
elementary rights on which there can be no parleying. 
We must fight for them. 

Let it be understood that non-co-operators are not 
offering civil disobedience that they had intended to. 
Their insistence on calling and attending public meetings 
and forming peaceful volunteer associations ought not to 
be dignified by the name of civil dis-obedience. Non-co- 
operators are merely on the defensive. They have not 
taken, as they certainly intend to take, the offensive as 
soon as they are fairly certain of non-violent atmosphere. 
The Government has obliged them by anticipating them 
and providing them with a test of their own capacity. 


THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE 
{December SS, 1921.) 

Referring to Lord Ronaldshay’s speech at the Bengal 
Legislative Council on Monday last, Mr. Gandhi made the 
following statement to the correspondent of the Associa- 
ted Press at his Ashram late in the night : 

I have read Lord Ronaldshay’s speech in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. Whilst I appreciate the note of conci- 
liation about it, I cannot help saying that it is most mislead- 
ing I do not want to criticise those parts of the speech, 
which lend themselves to criticism, I simply want to 
say that the present situation is entirely his own and the 
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Viceroy’s doing. In spite of my strong desire to avoid 
suspecting the Government of India and the Local Gov- 
ernments of a wish to precipitate a conflict with the people, 
up to now all that I have heard and read leads me to 
the conclusion that my suspicion is justified. Whilst I 
do not wish to deny the existence of some sort of pres- 
sure, even intimidation, on the part of individuals, I do 
wish emphatically to deny that in connection with the 
phenomenal hartal on the 17th November in Calcutta, 
there was any intimidation, organised or initiated by or 
on behalf of the Local Congress or the Khilafat Commit- 
tees. On the contrary, I am certain that the influence 
exerted by both these bodies was in the direction of 
avoiding all intimidation. Moral pressure there certainly 
was and will always be in all big movements, but it must 
be clear to the simplest understanding that a complete 
hartal such as Calcutta witnessed on the 17th November 
would be an impossibility by mere intimidation. But 
assume that there was intimidation. Was there any rea- 
son for disbanding Volunteer Corps, prohibiting public 
meetings and enforcing laws which are under promise of 
repeal ? Why has no attempt been made to prove a single 
case of intimidation ? It grieves me to have to say that the 
Governor of Bengal has brought in the discovery of swords 
or sword-sticks in one place in Calcutta to discredit 
large public organisations. Who intimidated the 
people into observing a complete hartal in Allahabad 
after all the leaders were arrested and in spite of 
the reported undue official pressure that was exercised 
upon shopkeepers and ghariwallas at that place ^ Again 
His Lordship says, “ If we are to assume that this deve- 
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lopment means there is genuine desire to bring about im- 
provement, there must be favourable atmosphere. In other 
words, it will be generally agreed that truce must be an 
essential preliminary to any possible conference. If res- 
ponsible leaders of non-co-operation now come forward 
with definite assurance that this is the correct interpreta- 
tion, I should then say we were in sight of such a change 
of circumstances as would justify Government in recon- 
sidering the position. But words must be backed by 
deeds. If I were satisfied only that there was a general 
desire for the conference and that responsible non-co- 
operation leaders were prepared to take action, then I 
should be prepared to recommend my Government to 
take steps in consonance with the altered situation.” This 
is highly misleading. If wheiever words ‘‘ non-co-opera- 
tion leaders” occur, the word ‘‘ Government ” were put 
in and if the whole ot the statement came from a non-co- 
operator,' it would represent the correct situation. Non- 
co operators have really to do nothing, for they have 
precipitated nothing. They are over-cautious. The distur- 
bance in Bombay was allowed to override their keen de- 
sire to take up aggressive Civil Disobedience but m the 
present circumstances the phrase Civil Disobedience” is 
really a misnomer. What non-co-operators are doing to-day, 
I claim, every co-operator would do to-morrow under simi- 
lar circumstances. When the Government of India or the 
Local Govetnments attempt to make our political exist- 
ence or agitation, no matter how peaceful, an utter 
impossibility, may we not resist such attempt by every 
lawful means at our disposal ? I cannot imagine anything 
more lawful or more natural than that we should 
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continue our volunteer organisations purging them of 
every tendancy to become violent and continue also to hold 
public meetings taking the consequences of such a step. 
Is It not proof of the law-abiding instinct of hundreds 
of young men and old men that they have meekly, with- 
out offering any defence and without complaining, 
accepted imprisonment for having dared to exercise 
their elementary rights m the face of Government 
persecution ? And so it is the Government which is to 
prove its genuine desire for a conference and an ultimate 
settlement. It is the Government which has to arrest 
the fatal course along which repression is taking it. It 
is the Government that is to prove to non-co-opv.rators 
its bona Jides before it can expect them to take part in 
any conference. When the Government does that, 
it Will find that there is an absolutely peaceful atmosp- 
here. Non-co-operation, when the Government is not 
resisting anything except violence, is a most harmless 
thing. There is really nothing for us to suspend. We 
cannot be expected, until there is actual settlement or 
guarantee of settlement, to ask schoolboys to return to 
Government schools or lawyers to resume practice or public 
men to become candidates for the Councils or title-holderS 
to ask for return of titles. In the nature of things, it 
therefore clear that non-co- operators have to do nothing. 
Speaking personally I can certainly say that if there i 
a genuine desire for a conference, I would be the last 
person to advise precipitating aggressive Civil Disobe- 
dience, which certainly it is my intention to do immediately . 
I am entirely satisfied that the people have understoo d 
the secret of non-violence ; and let me say the last ten 
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days ’ events have sho\vn that the people seem clearly to 
understand its inestimable value. If then the Government 
recognises that non-co-operators mean business and intend 
to suffer limitlessly for the attainment of their goal, let the 
Government unconditionally retrace its steps, cancel the 
notifications about disbandment of volunteer organisations 
and prohibition of public meetings and release all those 
men in the different provinces who have been arrested and 
sentenced for so-called Civil Disobedience or for any other 
purpose given under the definition of non-co-operation but 
excluding acts of violence, actual or intended. Let the 
Government come down with a heavy hand on every act 
of violence or incitement to it, but we must claim the 
right for all time of expressing our opinions freely and 
educating public opinion by every legitimate and non- 
violent means. It is therefore the Government who have 
really to undo the grave wrong they have prepetrated 
and they can have the conference they wish in a favour- 
able atmosphere. Let me also say that so far as I am 
concerned I want no conference to consider the ways 
and means of dealing with non-co-operation. The only 
conference that can at all avail at this stage is a con- 
ference called to deal with the causes of the present dis- 
content, namely the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and 
Swaraj. Any conference again which can usefully sit at 
the present stage must be a conference that it is really 
representative and not a conference to which only those 
whom the Government desire are invited. 



THE VICEROY’S REPLY 
\[January 19, 1922,) 

Interviewed by Associated Press correspondent, Mr* 
Gandhi made the following statement regarding Lord 
Reading’s speech at Calcutta in reply to the deputation 
led by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : — 

I must confess that I have read the Viceregal ut- 
terance with deep pam. I was totally unprepared 
for what I must respectfully call his mischievous 
misrepresentation of the attitude of the Congress 
and the Khilafat organisations in connection with 

the visit of His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Every resolution passed by either organisation and 
every speaker has laid the greatest stress upon the 
fact that there was no question of showing the slightest 
ill- will against the Prince or exposing him to any affront* 
The boycott was purely a question of principle and 
directed against what we have held to be the unscrupu- 
lous methods of the bureaucracy. I have always held, 
as I hold even now, that the Prince has been brought to 
India in order to strengthen the hold of the Civil Service 
corporation which has brought India into a state of 
abject pauperism and political serfdom. If I am proved 
to be wrong in my supposition that the visit has that 
sinister meaning, I shall gladly apologise. 

It is equally unfortunate for the Viceroy to say that 
the boycott of the welcome means an affront to the 
British people. His Excellency does not realise what 
grievous wrong he is doing to his own people by con- 
fusing them with the British administrators in India* 
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Does he wish India to infer that the British administra- 
tors here represent the British people and that agitation 
directed against their methods is an agitation against the 
British people ? And if such is the Viceregal contention 
and if to conduct a vigorous and etfective agitation 
against the methods of bureaucracy and to describe them 
in their true colours is an affront to the British people, 
then I am afraid I must plead gailty. But then I must 
also say in all humilit}^ the Viceroy has entirely misread 
and misunderstood the great national awakening that is 
taking place in India. I repeat for the thousandth time 
that it IS not hostile to any nation or any body of men, 
but it is deliberately aimed at the system under which 
the Government of India is being to-day conducted, and 
I promise that no threat and no enforcement of threats 
by the Viceroy or any body of men will strangle that 
agitation or send to rest that awakening. 

I have said in my reply to Lord Ronaldshay’s speech 
that we have not taken the offensive ; we are not the 
aggressors, we have not got to stop any single activity. It 
IS the Government that is to stop its aggravatmgly 
offensive activity aimed not at violence but a lawful, 
disciplined, stern but absolutely non-violent agitation. 
It is for the Government of India and for it alone to bring 
about a peaceful atmosphere, if it so desires. It has 
hurled a bomb-shell in the midst of material rendered 
inflammable by its own action and wonders that the 
material is still not inflammable enough to explode. The 
immediate issue is not now the redress of the three 
wrongs ; the immediate issue is the right of holding public 
meetings and the right of forming associations for 
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peaceful purposes. And in vindicating this’ right ^we are 
fighting the battle not merely on behalf of Non-co-opera- 
tors, but we are fighting the battle for all schools of 
politics. It is the condition of any organic growth, and I 
see m the Viceregal pronouncement an insistence upon 
submission To a contrary doctrine which an erstwhile 
exponent of the law of liberty has seen fit to lay down 
upon finding himself m an atmosphere where there is 
little regard for law and order on the part of those very 
men who are supposed to be custodians of law and order. 

I have only to point to the unprovoked assaults being 
committed, not in msolated cases, not in one place, but in 
Bengal, in the Punjab, in Delhi and ’in the United Prov- 
inces. I have no doubt that as repression goes on in its 
mad career, the reign of terrorism will overtake the whole 
of this unhappy land. But whether the campaign is 
conducted on civilised or uncivilised lines, so far as I 
can see, there is only one way, open to non-co-operators, 
indeed I contend, even to the people of India. On this 
question of the right of holding public meetings and 
forming associations there can be no yielding. We have 
burnt our boats and we must sail onward till that primary 
right of human beings is vindicated. 

Let me make my own position clear. I am most anxious 
for a settlement. I want a Round Table Conference. I 
want our position to be clearly known by everybody who 
wants to understand it. I impose no conditions, but 
when conditions are imposed upon me prior to the bold- 
ing of a conference, I must be allowed to examine those 
conditions, and if I find that they are suicidal, I must be 
excused if I don’t accept them. The amount of tensio^ 
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that is created can be regulated solely by the Government 
of India, for the offensive has been taken by that 
Government. 


THE MALAVIYA CONFERENCE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{January 19, 1922.) 

The Conference * was both a success and a failure. It 
was a success in that it showed an earnest desire on the 
part of those who attended to secure a peaceful solution 
of the present trouble, and in that it brought under one 
roof people possessing divergent views. It was a failure 
in that, though certain resolutions have been adopted^ 
the Conference did not leave on my mind the impression 
that those who assembled together as a whole realised 
the gravity of the real issue. The mind of the Conference 
seemed to be centred more on a round table conference 
than upon asserting the popular right of free speech, free 
association and free press which are more than a round 
table conference. I had expected on the part of the 
independents to declare their firm attitude that no matter 
how much they might differ regarding the method of 
non-co-operation, the freedom of the people was a com- 
mon heritage and that the assertion of that right was 
three-fourths of Swaraj, that therefore they would defend 
that right even with Civil Disobedience, if need be. 

* Mr. MaJaviya arranged a conference of leaders of all -parties at 
Bombay on 14th January 1922. Sir Sankaran Nair ‘presided on the first 
day. 
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However, as the attention of the Conference could not 
be rivetted on that point, but on a round table conference, 
the discussion turned upon the essentials of such a 
conference. 

My own position was clear. I would attend any con- 
ference as an individual, without any conditions. My 
purpose as a reformer is to convert people to the view I 
hold to be right and therefore to see everybody who 
would care to listen to me. But when I was asked to 
mention the conditions necessary for an atmosphere 
favourable for a successful conference, I had to press 
home certain condition. And I must own that the 
Resolutions Committee approached my view-point with 
the greatest sympathy and showed every anxiety to accom- 
modate me. But side by side with this, I observed an 
admirable disposition on its part to consider the Govern- 
ment’s difficulties. Indeed the Government’s case could 
not have been better presented, if it had been directly 
and officially represented in the Conference. 

The result was a compromise. The withdrawal of 
notifications and the discharge of prisoners coming 
under the notifications and of the prisoners, i.e., the 
All Brothers and others who have been convicted in 
respect of the fatwas regarding military service, was 
common cause. The Committee saw the force of the 
suggestion that the distress warrants should be dis- 
charged, the fines imposed upon the Press, etc. should 
be refunded and that the prisoners convicted for non- 
violent or otherwise innocent activities under cover of 
the ordinary laws should be discharged upon the proof 
of their non-violence. For this purpose, I have [suggested 
3-1 
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the committee appointed by the conference. But on the 
Resolutions Committee showing that it would be difficult 
for the Government to accept such an uncontrolled 
recommendation, I agreed to the principle of arbitration 
now imported m the resolution. The second compromise 
is regarding picketing. My suggestion was that in the 
event of the round table conference being decided upon, 
non-co-operation activities of a hostile nature should be 
suspended and that all picketing except hona fide peace- 
ful picketing should also be suspended, pending result of 
the conference. As the implications of hsstile activities 
appeared to me to be too dangerous to be acceptable, I 
hastily withdrew my own wording and gladly threw 
over even hoTta fide peaceful picketing, much though I 
regretted it. I felt that the friends interested in liquor 
picketing for the sake of temperance would not mind the 
temporary sacrifice. 

I agreed too to advise the Working Committee to post- 
pone general mass Civil Disobedience comtemplated by 
the Congress to the 31st instant in order to enable the 
Committee and the Conference to enter into negotiations 
with the Government. This, I felt, was essential to show 
our bona fides. We could not take up new offensives, 
whilst negotiations for a conference were being conducted 
by responsible men. I further undertook to advise the 
Committee, in the event of the proposed conference 
coming off, to stop all hartals pending the conference. 
This I hold to be inevitable. Hartals are a demonstration 
against bureaucracy. We cannot continue them, if we 
are conferring with them for peace. Workers will bear 
in mind that as yet no activity of the Congress stops save 
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‘general Civil Disobedience. On the contrary, enlistment 
of volunteers and swadeshi propaganda must continue 
Without abatement. Liquor shop picketing may continue 
where it is absolutely peaceful. It should certainly 
continue where notices unnecessarily prohibiting pick- 
ing have been issued. So may picketing continue 
regarding schools or foreign cloth shops. But whilst all 
our activities should be zealously continued, there should 
be the greatest restraint exercised and every trace of 
violence or discourtesy avoided. When restraint and 
courtesy are added to strength, the latter becomes irresis- 
tible. Civil Disobedience being an indefeasible right, 
the preparation for it will continue even if the conference 
comes off. And the preparations for Civil Disobedience 
consist in ; 

1. the enlistment of volunteers, 

2. the propaganda of swadeshi, 

3. the removal of untouchability, 

4. the training in non-violence in word, deed and 
thought, 

5. unity beetween diverse creeds and classes. 

I hear that many are enrolled as volunteers in various 
parts of India, although they do not wear KhaM, do not 
believe in complete non-violence, or, if they are Hindus, 
do not believe m untouchability as a crime against 
humanity. I cannot too often warn the people that every 
deviation from our own rules retards our progress. It is 
the quality of our work which will please God and not 
quantity. Not all the lip Mussalmans and the lip Hindus 
will enter the Kingdom of Heaven. Islam is no stronger 
than the Kingdom of Heaven. Islam is no stronger than 
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the best Mussalmaa. Thousands of nominal followers of 
Hinduism believe their faith and discredit it* One true 
and perfect follower of Hinduism is enough to protect it 
for all time and against the whole world. Similarly, one 
true and perfect non-co-operator is any day better than a 
million non-co-operators so-called. The best preparation 
for Civil Disobedience is to cultivate cjvility, that is truth 
and non-violence, amongsc ourselves and our surroundings. 

The Demand : — In order that all may approach the 
round table conference with perfect knowledge of the 
Congress demands, I laid all our cards on the table and 
reiterated the claims regarding the Khilafat, the Punjab 
and Swaraj. Let me repeat them here : 

(1) So far as I can write from memory, full restoration 
to the Turks of Constantinople, Adnanople, Anatolia in- 
cluding Smyrna and Thrace. Complete withdrawal of 
non-Muslim influence from Arabia, Mesopotamia, Pales- 
tine and therefore Syria and withdrawal of BntLh troops 
whether English or Indian from these territories. 

(2) Full enforcement of the report of the Congress Sub- 
Committee and therefore the stopping of the pensi /ns of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, General Dyer and other officers 
named in the report for dismissal. 

(3) Swaraj means, in the event of the foregoing de- 
mands being granted, full dominion status. The scheme 
of such Swaraj should be framed by representatives duly 
elected in terms of the Congress Constitution. That 
means four annas ftanchise. Every Indian adult, male 
or female, paying four annas and signing the Congress 
creed, will be entitled to be placed on the electoral roll. 
These electors would elect delegates who would frame 
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the Swaraj constitution. This shall be given effect to 
without any change by the British Parliament. 

If the Congress programme is so cut and dried, where 
is the necessity for a conference ^ — asks the critic. I 
hold that there is and there always will be. 

The method of execution of the demands has to be 
considered. The Government may have a reasonable 
and a convincing answer on the claims. The Congress- 
men have fixed their minimum, but the fixing of the 
minimum means no more than confidence in the justice 
of one’s cause. It further means that there is no room 
for bargaining. There can, therefore, be no appeal to 
one’s weakness or incapacity. The appeal can only be 
addressed to reason. If the Viceroy summons the con- 
ference, it means either that he recognises the justice of 
the claims or hopes to satisfy the Congressmen, among 
others, of the injustice thereof. He must be confident of 
the justice of his proposals for a rejection or reduction of 
the claim. That is my meaning of a meeting of equals 
who eliminate the idea of force, and instantly shift their 
ground as they appreciate the injustice of their position. 

I assure His Excellency the Viceroy and everybody con- 
cerned that the Congressmen or non-co-operators are as 
reasonable beings as may be found on earth or m India. 
They have every incentive to be so for theirs is the duty 
.of suffering as a result of rejection of any just offer. 

I have heard it urged that on the Khilafat the Imperial 
Government is powerless. I should like to be convinced 
of this. In that case and if the Imperial Government 
make common cause with the Mussalmans of India, I 
should be quite satisfied and take the chance with the 
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Imperial Government's genuine assistance of convincing 
the other powers of the justice of the Khilafat claim. 
And even when the claim is admitted, much r^-Cjuires to 
be discussed regarding the execution. 

Similarly regarding the Punjab. The principle being 
granted, the details have to be settled. Legal difficulties 
have been urged about stopping the pensions to the 
dismissed officials. The reader may not know that 
Maulana Shaukat Ah’s pension (I suppose he occupied 
the same status as Sir Michael O’Dwyer) was stopped 
Without any inquiry or previous notice to him. I believe 
that seivAce leguladous do provide for removing officers 
and officials from the pensions list on proof of gross 
neglect of duty or disloyal service. Anyway, let the 
Government prove a case for refusal to grant the Punjab 
demand save the plea of the past services of these officials, 
I must refuse to weigh their service to the Empire against 
their disservice to India, assuming the possibility of two 
such things co-existing. 

Swaraj scheme is undoubtedly a matter on which there 
Will be as many minds as there are men and women. 
And it is eminently a thing to be debated in a conference. 
But here again there mubt be a clean mind and no mental 
reservations. India’s freedom must be the supreme 
interest in everybody’s mind. There should be no 
obstruction such as the pre-occupation of the British elec- 
tor or the indifference of the House of Commons or the 
hostility of the House of Lords. No lover of India can 
possibly take into account these extraneous matters. The 
only question to consider will be — is India ready for 
what she wants ? Or does she ask like a child for food 
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she has no stomach for ? That can be determined not 
by outsiders but by Indians themselves. 

From that standpoint, I do consider the idea of the 
conference for devising a scheme of full Swaraj prema- 
true. India has not yet incontestably proved her strength. 
Her suffering is great indeed, but nothing and not 
prolonged enough for the object in view. She has to go 
through greater discipline. I was punctiliously careful 
not to make non-co-operators party to the conference 
resolutions, because we are still so weak. When India has 
evolved disciplined strength, I would knock myself at 
the Viceregal door for a conference, and I know that the 
Viceroy will gladly embrace the opportunity whether he 
be an eminent lawyer or a distinguished militarists. I do 
not approach directly, because I am conscious of our 
weakness. But being humble, I make it clear through 
Moderate or other friends that I would miss not a single, 
opportunity of having honest conferences or consultations. 
And so I have not hesituted to advise non-co-operators 
thankfully to meet the Independents and place our services 
at their disposal to make such use of them as they may 
deem fit. And if the Viceroy or a party desires a con- 
ference It would be foolish for non-co-operators not to 
respond. The case of non-coperators depends for success 
on cultivation of public opinion and public support. 
They have no other force to back them. If they forfeit 
public opinion, they have lost the voice of God for the 
time being. 

For the manner of preparing the scheme too, I have 
simply suggested w^hat appears to me to be a most feasi- 
ble method. The All-India Congress Committee has not 
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considered it nor has the Working Committee. The 
adoption of the Congress franchise is my own suggestion. 
But what I have laid down as the guiding principle is 
really unassailable. The scheme of Swaraj is Jiat scheme 
which popular repiesentaiives frame. What happens 
then to the experts in administration and others who may 
not be popularly elected ? In my opinion, they also 
should attend and have the vote even, but they must 
necessarily be in a minority. They must expect to in- 
fluence the majority by a constant appeal to the logic of 
facts. Given mutual trust and mutual respect, a round 
table conference cannot but result in a satisfactory and 
honourable peace. 

An Unfortunate Incident : — The abrupt withdrawal 
of Sir Sankaran Nair was an unfortunate incident, In 
my opinion he had nothing to do with my, or later, with 
Mr. Jinnahi’s opinions. As speaker, especially, he was 
exempt from any implied or express identification with 
anybody’s views. I cannot help feeling that Sir Sankaran 
erred in the conception of his duty as speaker. But as 
as we progress towards democracy, we must be prepared 
even for such erroneous exercise of independence. I 
congratulate Sir Sankaran Nair upon his boldly exercising 
his independence which I have not hesitated to call 
cussedness in private conversation and upon the indepen- 
dence of the committee in not suffering a nervous collapse 
but quietly electing Sir Visveshwarayya and voting 
thanks to the retiring speaker for the services rendered. 
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By M. K. Gandhi 
{January 26 ^ 1922.) 

The debate in the Assembly and the Council of Sate 
affords the clearest possible justification for my distrust of 
the Government and therefore any round table conference 
at the present moment. The Government supporters 
consider the Congress demands to be impossible and 
repression to be the only way possible to put down non- 
co- operation. If I believed the Congress demands to be 
impossible and the use of force to be justifiable for putting 
down the pursuit of impossible ideals, I should also vote 
with the Government. I have, therefore, no difficulty 
about understanding and even appreciating the attitude 
of the Government and its supporters. 

But I oppose the Government and thoroughly distrust 
it, because I so thoroughly understand its attitude. India 
can never attain freedom by going along the route the 
Government Will take her. 

Let us see. 

Why is the Khilafat demand impossible ? All that the 
Congress asks in effect is that the Government of India 
.and the Imperial Government, if they wish to retain the 
people’s co-operation, should work with them in getting 
the demands fulfilled. They should, therefore, perform 
that part of the obligation which rests with them, and 
vigorously prosecute the rest as if it was their own grie- 
vance. What will the Imperial Government do if France 
were to attempt to deprive England of Dover, and India 
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were secretly to help France or openly to show indifference 
or hostility to England’s struggle to retain Dover ? Can 
Indians be expected to sit idle when the Khilafat is 
vivisected ? 

What is impossible about the Punjab demand^ Why do 
they talk about the legalities of the case. If they will 
take care of the moralities, legalities will take care of 
themselves. As a boy I learnt a legal maxim that where 
there is a conflict between Law and Equity, the latter 
should prevail. It is not with me a copy book maxim. But 
I am told It is immoral to ask for the depiiva^on of a pen- 
sion, which is but deffered pay. Why has Sardar Gauhar- 
Singh been deprived of his ‘deferred pay” and why are the 
other pensioners threatened if they should take part in 
the present agitation ? Does a servant who vilifies his 
employer receive pay or pension ? Have Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer or General Dyer ever admitted their ‘ error of 
judgment ’ ? Why should the children of the murdered men 
of Jalhanwalla Baugh, or the men who were brutally 
flogged or made to ciawl, although they had done nO' 
wrong, pay those who were responsible for these barbari- 
ties? I do not know a single principle of ethics, save that 
of might, that can justify the continuation of pensions to 
servants who are unrepentant. The viewpoints of the two 
parties are so different that what appears to be just and 
moral to the one, appears unjust and immoral to the 
other. I venture to claim that in asking for the stoppage 
of pensions, the Congress is just without being vindictive. 
It waives prosecution, or impeachment. It waives penal- 
ties. It merely refuses still further to participate in the 
wrong by continuing to give pensions. The truth is that 
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the Government still considers the two offenders to be 
distinguished servants of the Crown. That attitude has 
to be changed before a repetition of the Punjab becomes 
impossible. 

As with the Punjab so with Swaraj. It appears to the 
Government impossible to return to India what is hers. 
Reforms by instalments is the motto. The underlying 
idea IS not to give anything unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. The differences are so great that I dread to think 
of Swara] before the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs 
are put away. They seem so simple in the statement 
But the> are as difficult as Swaraj because their redress 
means obedience to India’s will. 

This IS all cold logic. There is nothing impossible about 
the demands- The impossibility consists in the unwill- 
ingness of the power holders to part wuth the power that 
should never have been theirs. 

Why should there be repression at all if only the Gov- 
ernment will do their duty ? Assume that violence is a 
certainty if mass civil disobedience is percipitated. x\re 
the people to be balked of their rights for fear of violence^ 
It does not strike the co-operators that they uphold in- 
justice and add insult to it, when they accuse civil re- 
sisters of precipitating a crisis. The Government are 
deliberately inviting a crisis. They are precipitating 
violence by removing every one who has any influence 
over the people and who can keep them non-violent. Co- 
operators do not see that the action of the Government is 
like that of a man, who refuses to give food to hungry 
man and then threatens to shoot him whilst he is attempt- 
ing to help himself. 
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In the midst of an enervating atmosphere such as ours, 
the duty before non-co-operators is clea’*. They must keep ex- 
emplary patience. They must not be goaded into precipitate 
action. They must refuse battle where they are not ready. 
It is no business of the Government to keep us non-violent 
or to help us to remain so. Even their method of res- 
training violence is exasperatingly violent. In one respect, 
however, we must feel thankful to them, for their protest 
and criticism amount to nothing but this, that we do not 
know how to practise our creed and that we are incom- 
petent to inflict successful violence even if we would. Let 
us admit both these arguments. We must be true to our 
creed. Then it is common cause that the Government 
must lay down arms. And let those who do not believe 
in creed at least see that India is neither ready nor will- 
ing to meet violence with violence* I wish those who be- 
lieve in the necessity of violence for India’s freedom will 
realise the truth of my position- They must not think 
that because they are ready willing to do violence, India 
is likewise ready or willing. I claim that is unready, 
not because she is helpless lut because she is unwilling. 
Therefore non-violence is unexpectedly succeeding, whereas 
violence, in spite of the vaunted talk of human nature, would 
have failed. India’s past training for ages, I mean the 
training of the masses, has been against violence. Human 
nature in India has advanced so far that the doctrine of 
non-violence is more natural for the people at large than 
that of violence. Let us also remember that the experi- 
ences of Bombay and Madras prove my proposition. If 
the people of Indip. were violent by nature, there was 
enough in Bombay and Madras to give rise to an unquen- 
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chable conflagration. A little violence like dirt is enough 
to disturb or soil a peaceful or clean surface, but either 
being a foreign addition, is soon removed. To train India ^ 
for violence and thus to wrest Swaraj by violence is a 
work of ages. I verily believe that this wonderful mani- 
festation of energy and national consciousness is purely 
and simply due to the advent of non-violence. People 
have come to their own. Let no hasty action arrest its 
progress. 


THE IMMEDIATE ISSUE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{January 5, 1921.) 

Swaraj, the Khilafat, the Punjab occupy a subordinate 
place to the issue sprung upon the country by the 
Government. We must first make good the right of free 
speech and free association before we can make any fur- 
ther progress towards our goal. The Government would 
kill us if they could by a flank attack. To accept defeat 
in the matter of free speech and free association is 
to court disaster. If the Government is allowed to 
destroy non-violent activities in the country however 
dangerous they may be to its existence, even the 
moderates’ work must come to a standstill. In the general 
interest therefore we must defend these elementary rights 
with our lives. We cannot be coerced into welcoming the 
Prince nor can we be coerced into disbanding volunteer 
associations or giving up any other activities which we 
may deem desirable for our growth. 
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The safest and the quickest way to defend these rights 
is to Ignore the restriction. We must speak the Truth 
under a shower of bullets. We must band together in 
the face of bayonets. No cost is too great for purchasing 
these fundamental rights. And on this there can be no 
compromise, no parleying, no conference. Withdrawal 
of notifications of disbandment and prohibition orders 
and discharge of all who are imprisoned for non*violent 
activities must precede any conference or settlement. 
We must be content to die, if we cannot live as free men 
and women. 

I wish I could persuade everybody that civil disobedience 
is the inherent right of a citizen. He dare not give it up 
without ceasing to be a man. Civil disobedience is never 
followed by anarchy. Criminal disobedience can lead to 
it. Every state puts down criminal disobedience by 
force. It perishes, if it does not. But to put down 
civil disobedience is to attempt to imprison conscience. 
Civil disobedience can only lead to strength and purity. 
A civil resister never uses arms and hence he is harmless 
to a state, that is at all willing to listen to the voice of 
public opinion. He is dangerous for an autocratic state, 
for he brings about its fall by engaging public opinion 
upon the matter for which he resists the state. Civil 
disobedience therefore becomes a sacred duty when the 
state has become lawless, or which is the same thing, 
corrupt. And a citizen that barters with such a state 
shares its corruption or lawlessness. 

It is therefore possible to question the wisdom of ap- 
plying civil disobedience in respect of a particular act or 
Jaw; it is possible to advise delay and caution. But the right 
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itself cannot be allowed to the questioned. It is a birth- 
right that cannot be surrendered without surrender of 
one’s self-respect. 

At the same time that the right of civil disobedience is 
insisted upon, its use must be guarded by all conceivable 
restrictions. Every possible provision should be made 
against an outbreak of violence or general lawlessness. 
Its area as well as its scope should also be limited to the 
barest necessity of the case. In the present case therefore 
aggressive civil disobedience should be confined to a vindi- 
cation of the right of free speech and free association. In 
other words non-co operation, so long as it remains non- 
violent, must be allowed to continue without let or hind- 
rance. When that position is attained it is time for repre- 
sentative conference to be summoned for the settlement of 
Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj, but not till then. 


NON-PAYMENT OF TAXhS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(January 86, 1922*) 

The idea of non-payment of taxes is m the air. The 
Andhras have made us more familiar with the cry than 
any other part of India. Whilst the Congress has given 
provincial autonomy to every Province, I have ventured 
to warn the provinces against embarking upon a non-pay- 
ment campaign till I had tried the experiment myself m 
some area under my own supervision. I abide by that 
warning. I must also draw attention to the fact that we 
are not to start offensive civil disobedience till the 3lst 
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instant, or if it is sooner, till the Malaviya Conference 
Committee knows the result of its negotiations and knows 
that the proposed round table conference is not to come 
off. Therefore any suspension of taxes at the present 
moment can only be regarded as temporary holding 
back pending the result of the negotiations carried on by 
that Committee. But 31st January will be soon upon 
us. And it is necessary to consider the question of non- 
payment of taxes in all its bearings. 

On this subject a friend who is in deep sympathy with 
the national movement, and who is a fairly accurate 
student of it, thus expresses his apprehensions : — 

“ I have often thought to what extent the non-violent non-co-operation 
movement transgresses the religious limits, when it embarks on civil dis- 
obedience in the form of non-payment of taxes. I look upon the non- 
violent non. co-operation as essentially a spiritual movement. I know 
Mr. Gandhi does not think it otherwise Will not the programme of the 
non-payment of laves transgress the religious limit and lead to violence 
and bring into the movement people who are not as yet saturated With 
the principle of non-violence ^ Is not Mr. Gandhi holding out, hower 
unoonsciously, a material bait for his spiritual movement by which he 
means to conquer the Government ^ Kecent events have shown that the 
temper of violence and the belief in violence are not eliminated from our 
character in the mass. And therefore it would be a leap in the dark 
fraught with disastrous consequences to carry out the programme of oivil 
disobedience in the form of non-payment of taxes. I am therefore most 
anxious that Mr Gandhi should not begin civil disobedience m this form 
as yet.” 

The validity of the objection lies in the statement that 
the non-payment campaign will bring into the movement 
people who are not as yet saturated with the principle of 
non-violence. This is very true, and because it is true, 
non-payment does ‘hold out a material bait/ It follows, 
therefore, that we must noi resort to non-payment 
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because of the' possibility of a ready response. The readi- 
ness IS a fatal temptation. Such non-payment will not 
be civil or non-violent, but it will be criminal or fraught 
with the greatest possibility of violence. Let us remember 
the experience of Pandit Javaharlal Nehru when the pea- 
sants, after they had taken the pledge of non-violence, 
told him that if he advised them to do violence, they would 
be certainly ready to do so. Not until the peasantry is 
trained to understand the reason and the virtue of civil 
non-payment and is prepared to look with calm resigna- 
tion upon the confiscation (which can only be temporary) 
of their holdings and the forced sale of their cattle and 
other belongings, may they be advised to withold pay- 
ment of taxes. They must be told what happened m holy 
Palestine. The Arabs who were fined were surrounded 
by soldiers. Aeroplanes were hovering overhead. And the 
sturdy men were dispossessed of their cattle. The latter 
were impounded and left without fodder and even water. 
When the Arabs, stupefied and rendered helpless, brought 
the fine and additional penalty, as if to mock them, they 
had their dead and dying cattle returned to them. Worse 
things can and certainly will happen in India. Are the 
Indian peasantry prepared to remain absolutely non-vio- 
lent, and see their cattle taken away from them to die of 
hunger and thirst ^ I know that such things have already 
happened in Andhra Desh, If the peasantry in general 
knowingly and deliberately remain peaceful even in such 
trying circumstances, they are nearly ready for non-pay- 
ment. 

I say ‘ nearly ready,’ for non-payment is intended to 
transfer the power from the bureaucracy into our hands. It 
3-J 
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is therefore not enough that the peasantry remain non-vio* 
lent Non-violence is certainly nine^tenths of the battle bat 
it is not all. The peasantry may remain non-violent, but may 
not treat the untouchables as xheir brethren ; they may not 
regard Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, Jews, Parsis, as 
the case may be, their brethren; they may not have learnt 
the economic and the moral value of the charJcha and the 
hhaddar. If they have not, they cannot gain Swaraj. 
They will not do all these things after Swaraj, if they 
will not do them now. They must be taught to know 
that the practice of these national virtues means Swaraj. 

Thus civil non-payment of taxes is a privilege capable 
of being exercised only after rigorous training. And even 
as civil disobedience is difficult in the case of a habitual 
offender against the laws of the state, so is civil non-pay- 
ment difficult for those who have hitheito been m the habit 
of withholding payment of taxes on the slightest pretext. 
Civil non-payment of taxes is indeed the last stage in non- 
co-operation. We must not resort to it till we have tried 
the other forms of civil disobedience. And it will be the 
height of unwisdom to experiment with non-payment m 
large or many areas in the biginning stages. 

I hear the talk even of refusing payment of rent to 
Zamindars. It must not be forgotten that we are not 
non-co-operating with Zamindars, whether Indian or 
foreign. We are engaged in a fight with one big Zammdar 
— the bureaucracy — which has niade of us and the Zamin- 
dars themselves serfs. We must try to bring round the 
Zamindars to our side, and isolate the big Zamindar. 
But if they will not come to us, we must be patient 
with them. We may not even proclaim a social 
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boycott against them. .That is to say, we may not 
refuse social service such as dhobie, barber, etc. to them. 
In areas under permanent settlement therefore, there can 
be no non-paymant campaign except in respect of cesses 
that might be payable directly to the Government. But the 
mention of Zamindars merely shows the difficulties that 
beset us in the pursuit of no-tax campaign. All things 
considered, therefore, it is my deliberate opinion that the 
no-tax movement for the objects of the Congress should 
be for the time being left to me; meanwhile workers ran 
develop their own districts along constructive lines. They 
can discover various other methods of offering mass civil 
disobedience, and then, as the people become purified and 
enlightened, lead them on to non-payment. 

As for the Ardhras where preparations on an intensive 
scale hav^, alr-mdy been made, I do not wish to damp the 
ardour of the workers. If they are satisfied that the 
people in the selected areas fulfil all the tests laid down 
at Delhi, and that they are capable of endless suffering 
without retaliation, I have nothing to say but to pro- 
nounce, God bless the Andhras.” They must know that 
the responsibility will be entirely theirs for any mishap 
that may occur. They will not be blamed by anybody 
if they do not take up the no tax movement. 
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By M. K. Gandhi 
{February 22, 1920.) 

Bardoli has come to a momentous decision. It has 
made its final and irrevocable choice. Vithaibbaj Patel, 
the President , addressed a conference of the representa- 
tives of the Taluka in a speech impressive for its warn- 
ing. He certainly did not mmce matters. There was 
an audience of hhaddar clad representatives numbering 
4,000. There were five hundred women, a large 
majority of whom were also m hhaddar. They were 
interested and interesimg listeners. It was an audience 
of sober, responsible men and woman with a stake. 

I followed Vithalbhai and went through every one of 
the conditions of mass Civil Disobedience laid down by 
the Congress. I took the sense of the meeting on every 
one of the conditions seperately. They understood the 
implications of Hindu-Mushm-Parsi-Chnstian unity. 
They realised the significance and the truth of non- 
volence. They saw what the removal of untouchability 
meant ; they were prepared, not merely to take into 
National Schools, but to induce * untouchable ' children 
to join them ; they have had no objection to the ‘ un- 
touchable ’ drawing water from the village wells. They 
knew that they were to nurse the ‘untouchable’ sick as 
they would nurse their ailing neighbours. They knew 
that they could not exercise the privilege of non-payment 
of revenue and other forms of Civil Disobedience until 
they had purified themselves in the manner described by 
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me. They knew, too, that they had to become indnstrious 
and spin their own yarn and weave their own Ichaddar. 
And lastly, they were ready to face forfeiture of their 
movables, their cattle and their land. They were ready 
to face imprisonment and even death, if necessary, and 
they would do all this without resentment. 

There was an old dissentient voice, on the question of 
untouchablity. He said, what I said was right in theory, 
but it was difficult in practice to break down the custom 
all of a sudden. I drove the point home that the audi- 
ence had made up its mind. 

Before the larger meeting, I had met the real workers 
about fifty in number. Before that meeting, Vithalbhai 
Patel, some workers and I conferred together and felt 
that we would pass a resolution postponing the decision 
for about a fortnight, to make the swadeshi preparation 
more complete and removal of untouchablity more cer- 
tain by actually having untouchable children in all the 
Sixty Notional Schools. The brave and earnest workers 
of Bardoh will not listen to the postponement. They 
were certain that more than 50 per cent, of the Hindu 
population were quite ready about untouchablity and 
they were sure of being able to manufacture enough 
khaddar for their future wants. They were bent on 
trying conclusions with the Government. They bore 
down every objection raised by Vithalbhai Patel, and 
Abbas Tyabji, with his hoary beard and ever smiling 
face, was there to utter the warning. But they would 
not budge an inch from their position and so the resolu- 
tion which I give below was unanimously passed;: — 

After having fully understood and considered the 
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conditions as essential for the starting of mass Civil 
Disobedience, this Conference of the inhabitants of the 
Bardoli Taluka resolves that this Talnka fit for mass 
Civil Disobedience. 

This Conference is of opinion : 

(a) That for the redress of India’s grievances, unity 
among Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, Christians and other 
comraimities of India is absolutely necessary, 

(b) That non-violence, patience and endurance are 
the only remedy for the redress of the said grievances. 

(r) That the use of the spinning wheel m every home, 
and the adoption of hand-spun and hand-woven garments 
to the exclusion of all other cloth by every individual are 
indispensable for India’s freedom. 

(d) That Swaraj is impossible without complete re- 
moval of untouchabihty by the Hindus. 

(e) That for the people’s progress and for the attain- 
ment of freedom, readiness to sacrifice movable and im- 
movable property, to suffer imprisonment and, if necessary, 
to lay down one’s life is indispensable, 

^‘The Conference hopes that the Bardoli Taluka will 
have the privilege to be the first for the aforesaid 
sacrifices, and this Conference hereby respectfully in- 
forms the Working Committee that unless the Working 
Committee otherwise decides or unless the proposed 
Round Table Conference is held, this Taluka will imme- 
diately commence mass Civil Disobedience under the 
advice and guidance of Mr. Gandhi and the President of 
Conference. 

** This Conference recommends that those tax-payers of 
the Taluka who are ready and willing to abide by the 
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conditions laid down by the Congress for mass Civil 
Disobedience, will refrain, till further instruction, from 
paying land revenue and other taxes due to the Govern- 
ment”. 

Who knows the issue ? Who knows whether the men 
and women of Bardoli will stand the repression that the 
Government may resort to ? God only knows. In His 
name has the battle been undertaken. He must finish it. 

The Government have acted hitherto in a most exem- 
plary manner. They might have prohibited the Con- 
ference. They did not. They know the workers. They 
could have removed them long ago. They have not 
done so. They have not interfered with any of the 
activities of the people. They have permitted them to 
make all preparations. I have watched their conduct 
with wonder and admiration. Both sides have up to the 
time of writing behaved in a manner worthy of chival- 
rous warriors of old. In this battle of peace, it ought not 
to be otherwise. If the battle continues m this fashion, 
it will end only in one way. Whoever has the ear of 
85,000 men and women of Bardoli will gain the day. 

The W 01 king Committee has to sit and pass its judg- 
ment upon Bardoli’s decision. The Viceroy has still 
choice and will have yet another choice given to him. 
No charge of hurry, want of preparation or thought, no 
charge of discourtesy will it be possible to bring against 
the people of Bardoli. 
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By M. K. Gandhi 
{February 9, 1922.) 

It was not without deep thought and prayer that I 
wrote the letter to His Excellency the Viceroy, It is not 
a threat because every word m it is meant. It is a heart- 
felt prayer to the tyrant to desist from lviL Lo- J Reading 
is not the tyrant. The system of which he is himself an 
unconscious and helpless victim is the tyrant. But every 
system becomes embodied in a person. To day it is 
personified in Lord Reading, no matter how unconscious 
he is of it. I have invited him in all humility seriously to 
consider the position and ask himself whether the official 
lawlessness can in any case be justified. Let him turn 
to the week’s summary to which the old heading. ‘‘ In 
Cold Blood ” IS restored. It is all true if the witnesses 
are not all liars. Should these things be ? 

But what of defiance of authority ? Must defiance 
(non-violent at least) indeed of authority be met by bar- 
barous and wicked abuse of it ? 

If the Viceroy cannot or will not see such an incredibly 
simple issue, must India sit still? Defensive civil disobedience 
must continue at any cost. If the whole of India were to 
say that even peaceful public meetings may not be held 
without permission, that peaceful volunteer associations 
may not be formed without permission and that news- 
papers cannot be published without permisssion, that 
prohibition cannot be accepted. For a man may not be 
expected to ask for another’s leave to breathe or eat or 
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drink. The three things! have mentioned are the breath, 
the food and the drink of public life. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Letter to the Viceroy 
To 

His Excellency, 

The Viceroy, 

Delhi. 

Sir, 

Bardoli is a small tehsil in the Surat District in the 
Bombay Presidency, having a population of about S7,b^00 
all told. 

On the 29th ultimo it decided under the presidency of 
Mr. Vithalbhai Patel to embark on mass civil disobedience, 
having proved its fitness for it in terms of the resolution 
of the All-India Congress Committee which met at Delhi 
during the first week of November last. But as I am 
perhaps chafly responsible ior Bardoli’s decision, I owe 
it to your Excellency and the public to explain the situa- 
tion under which the decision has been taken. 

It was intended under the resolution of the All-India 
Congress Committee, before referred to, to make Bardoli 
the first unit for mass civil disobedience in order to mark 
the national revolt against the Government for its con- 
sistently criminal refusal to appreciate India’s resolve 
regarding the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj. 

Then followed the unfortunate and regrettable rioting 
on the 17th November last in Bombay, resulting in the 
postponement of the step contemplated by Bardoli. 

Meanwhile repression of a virulent type has taken place 
with the concurrence of the Government of (India in 
.Bengal, Assam, the United Provinces, the Punjab, the 
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Province of Delhi and in a way in Bihar and Orissa and 
elsewhere, I know that you have objected to the use of 
the word '' reprcsbion” for describing the action of the 
authorities in these provinces. In my opinion when 
action is taken which is m excess of the requirement of 
a situation, it is undoubtedly repression. The looting of 
property, assaults on innocent people, the brutal treat- 
ment of prisoners in the jails including flogging can m no 
sense be described as legal, civilized or m any way 
necessary. This official lawlessness cannot be described 
by any other term but lawless repression. Intimidation 
by nun-co-operators or rheir sympathiLers to a certain 
extent in connection with hartals and picketing may be 
admitted but m no case can it be held to justify the 
wholesale suppression of peaceful volunteering or equally 
peaceful public meetings under a distorted use of an 
extraordinary law which was passed in order to deal with 
activities which were manifestly violent both in intention 
and action, nor is it possible to designate as otherwise 
than repression, action taken against innocent people 
under what has appeared to many of us an illegal use of 
the ordinary law, nor again can the administrative inter- 
ference with the liberty of the press under a law that is 
under promise of repeal be regarded as anything but 
repression. 

The immediate task before the country, therefore, is 
to rescue from paralysis freedom of speech, freedom of 
association and freedom of the press. In the present 
mode of the Government of India and in the present 
unprepared state of the country in respect of complete 
control of the forces of the violence, non-co-operatorsi 
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were unwilling to have anything to do with the 
Malaviya Conference whose object was to induce Your 
Excellency to convene a Round Table Conference. But 
I was anxious to avoid all avoidable suffering, I had 
no hesitation m advising the Working Committee of the 
Congress to accept the recommendations of that Confer- 
ence. Although in my opinion the terms were quite in 
keeping with your own requirements as I understood 
them through your Calcutta speech and otherwise, you 
have summarily rejected the proposaL 

In the circumstances, there is nothing before the coun- 
try but to adopt seme non-violent method for the enforce- 
ment of its demands including the elementary rights of 
free speech, free association and free press. In my humble 
opinion the recent events are a clear departure from the 
civilised policy laid down by Your Excellency at the time 
of the generous, manly and unconditional apology of the 
All Brothers viz., that the Government of India should 
not interfere with the activities of non-c-operation so long 
as they remained non-violent in word and deed. Had the 
Government’s policy remained neutral and allowed public 
opinion to ripen and have its full effect, it would have been 
possible to advise postponement of the adoption of civil 
disobedience of an aggressive type till the Congress had 
acquired fuller control over the forces of violence in the 
country and enforced greater discipline among the millions 
of Its adherents. But this lawless repression (in a way 
mnparalleled in the history of this unfortunate country) 
has made the immediate adoption of mass civil disobedi- 
ence an imperative duty. The Working Committee of th e 
Congress has restricted it to only certain areas to be select 
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ted by me from time to time, and at present it is confined 
only to Bardoli. I may, under said authority, give my 
consent at once in respect of a group jof 100 villages m 
Guntur in the Madras Presidency, provided they can 
strictly conform to the conditions of non-violence, unity 
among different classes, the adoption and manufacture 
of handspun khadi and untouchability. 

But before the people of Bardoli actually commence 
mass ’civil disobedience, I would respectfully urge 
you as the head of the Government of India, finally to 
revise your policy and set free all the non-co-operating 
prisoners who are convicted or under trial for non-violent 
activities and to declare in clear terms a policy of absolute 
non-interference with all non-violent activities in the 
country whether they be regarding the redress of the 
Khilafat or the Punjab wrongs or Swaraj or any other 
purpose and even though they fall under the repressive 
sections of the Penal Code or the Criminal Procedure 
Code or other repressive laws subject always to the condi- 
tion of non-violence. I would further urge you to free 
the Press from all administrative control and to restore 
all the fines and forfeitures recently imposed. In thus 
urging I am asking Your Excellency to do what is 
benig done to-day in every country which is deemed 
to be under civilised Government. If you can see 
your way to make the necessary declaration within 
seven days of the date of publication of this mani- 
festo, I shall be prepared to advise postponement 
of civil disobedience of an aggressive character, till the 
imprisoned workers have* after their discharge, reviewed 
the whole situation and considered the position de novo. 
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If the Government make the requested declaration I shall 
regard it as an honest desire on its part to give effect 
to public opinion and shall therefore have no hesitation 
m advising the country to be engaged in further moulding 
public opinion without violent restraint from either side 
and trust to its working to secure the fulfilment of its 
unalterable demands. Aggressive civil disobedience in 
that case will be taken up only when the Government 
departs from its policy of strictest neutrality or refuse to 
yield to clearly expressed opinion of the vast majority 
of the people of India. 

I remain, 

Your Excellency’s faithful 
servant and friend, 

M. K. Gandhi. 


IN A TANGLE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{February 9, 1922,) 

Sir Henry Wheeler has given us an accurate expres- 
sion for describing the position of the Bengal Government 
and for that matter even the Government of India. He 
considered the debate in the Bengal Legislative Council 
on the resolution calling upon the Government to cancel all 
the repressive notices and to discharge all the prisoners 
convicted under them ‘a hopeless unreality.’ For him, 
who perhaps does not know what is going on in Bengal 
except what his subordinates choose to tell him, the debate 
may be < a hopeless unreality.’ The fifty councillors who 
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have first hand knowledge of things as they are, refused 
tobemisled by Sir Henryks oratory. To them, the position 
taken up by the Bengal Government was ‘ a hopeless 
unreality’. The lawlessness In the country described by 
Sir Henry Wheeler existed only m his imagination. 
What was real did not m their estmation need the drastic 
measures that the Bengal Go'^mminent had taken. 
The Councillors knew that such lawlessness as existed 
in Bengal was disciplined, civil, non- violent and 
necessitated by the thoughtless action of the aiilhonties. 
Sir Henry Wheeler failed to drive home to his audience 
his conviction that Chitta Ranjan Das, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Shyam Sundar Chakravarti and now even 
Babu Hardayal Nag, the aged President of the Provin- 
cial Congress Committee, had any mischievous intention. 
With the imprisonment of these trusted leaders of the 
people and many other innocent workers in their minds, 
the terrifying description given by Sir Henry Wheeler 
appeared to the members as unreal as it possibly could be 
and failed to frighten them into rejecting the resolution. 
The councillors deserve congratulations for the courage- 
ous stand they took up for freedom of opinion, because 
the lawlessness that Sir Henry Wheeler complained of 
amounts to no more than insistence in defiance of prohi- 
bitory orders upon the exercise of the right of free speech 
and free association. 

Forcible dispersal of peaceful meetings, search and 
seizure of Congress and Khilafat papers and assaults upon 
the public were such a grim reality with the councillors 
that they had no choice left to them but to support the 
resolution. It is worthy of note that Sir Henry Wheeler’s 
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amendment was by no means of an uncompromising nature. 
He offered a non-official committee to go into the matter, 
but the councillors very properly rejected the compromise. 
They were not prepared to have the evidence of their 
own senses disputed by any committee. The Bengal Gov- 
ernment must now find itself m a tangle. If it releases 
the innocent prisoners and recalls its precious notices, the 
Congress and Khilafat organisations mast go on with re- 
doubled vigour If it refuses to carry out the resolution, 
it must forfeit the support of the moderates to a large ex- 
tent. Of course, it can live without that support, as it 
has done all these long years. But it must know that a 
new era has dawned upon India. The people are n© 
longer amenable to repression. They are becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of their strength. They are becoming 
increasingly mured to sufferings. No Government in the 
world can possibly repress into submission a people strong 
and willing enough to suffer. 

What IS true of Bengal is true of Bihar. The Bihar 
Council also has spoken in no uncertain terms. The Coun- 
cil of the United Provinces has accepted a compromise, 
but even there the Goveinmet has really no case. It has 
become difficult for me in spite of doubling the size of 
Toung India to quote all the reports of terrible repression 
received from almost every part of India. It is not now 
mere imprisonment. It is shameful disregard and equally 
shameful distortion even of repressive laws. 

Sir Henry Wheeler has given us also another good 
expression — ‘ tyranny of words and phrases’. He would 
not be tyrannised by the word • repression.’ He says 
every law is repressive and that the public should 
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not be frightened by the word but that they should 
look at the reality. Let us then face the reality and 
go behind the tyranny of the phrase ‘ Law and 
Order Sir Hormusji Wadia eloquently reminded 
the Malaviya Conference that many a dark deed was 
done in the time of the Bourbons in France and elsewhere 
in the sacred name of ‘Law and Order.* If vve would 
get rid of the magic spell of those two words, we would 
find that lives and property of the people of India have 
been rendered unsafe by the acts of the administrators 
of ‘ Law and Order.’ It is a sign of the times that the 
people, even councillors, refuse to live under the ‘tyranny 
of words and phrases ’ and be deceived by the hopeless 
unreality of the Government’s position. Non-co-operation 
IS a strong solvent and we shall soon find that both the 
Government and the people will have to come to grips 
with hopeful realities and get oui of the maze of hopeless 
unrealities in which both have hitherto lived. 


AWAKENING IN ANDHRADESHA 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{February 2, 1922.) 

To the date of writing the following two telegrams 
have been received at the Young India office from 
the Secretary of the Provincial Congress Committee: 

(1) The Andhra Provincial Congress Working Committee met yesterday 
at Guntur in Desabbakta’s house. Messrs. Bhograju, Pattabhi Sita- 
xamayya, Tanguturu Prakasam Dhanmayya, Ramachandra Rao, 
Kasmdhuni Nagaswarrao, Dandu Narayanrao, Deshbhakta Konda 
Wenkatappayya and others were present. Several ryots from different 
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parts of the District, mdudiug Pedanandipadu , also attended the 
meeting and made representations of the conditions prevailing in 
their places. A graphic description was given how many 
male adults, including very aged men, enlisted themselves as 

volunteers in each one of the 50 villages m the ne,ghbouihood o 
Pedanandipadu and how every one fully clad in hhaddar has been serving 
and observing strict non-violence in spite of provocation sometimes given 
by the military drafted there, the attachments of movables and high-hand- 
ed removal of carts and bulls even without a show of restraint. They 
have also stated that in almost all villages all the village officers includ- 
ing the vettians have resigned their appointments Accounts of resigna- 
tions of village officers in other areas also »were given. The Working 
Committee after prolonged deliberation as a measure of special caution 
adopted the following resolution 

“ This Committee is of opinion that the Guntur District Congress Com- 
mittee should, instead of carrying on the campaign of non-payment of 
taxes in several talukas simultaneously as previously resolved by them, 
limit the area and appoint a Committee to investigate as to how far the 
Delhi conditions are satisfied in the said area and resolve on the question 
of final refusal of taxes in accordance with the opinion of the said Com- 
mittee ” 

(2) “ Guntur Congress Committee met day before yesterday m the 
house of Deshabhakta at I p. m. for the purpose of considering, amongst 
other things, the resolution of the Working Committee of the Provincial 
Congress of the 25th on the question of non-payment of taxes Mr. Anche 
Siviah, a landing ryot, and President, District Congress Committee, 
presided. Mr. Prakasam who came here for the Working Committee 
meeting of the Provincial Congress Commiuce was also present In 
response to are quisition made to them, leading ryots from different 
Talukas in the District and some Congress workers also attended the 
meetmf. Having been invited to explain the Situation m their respective 
talukc^s and fircas, representative ryots gave accounts of the progress of 
the movement among the people Most of them showed their determina- 
tion to cary on the campaign in spite of all difficulties, while some 
expressed that some of the conditions of the Delhi resolution had not 
been fully satisfied in the fircas to which they belonged, and that there 
was need for further preparation in the matter of untouchabiliiy, and in 
one or two even in respect of non-violence. Mr. Prakasam addressed the 
meeting dealing at some length on the responsibility of the step 
taken up by the people of the District. He quoted and explain- 
3-K 
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ed the letter of Mahatmaji regarding non-payment of taxes publi- 
shed in the Bombay Chronicle of the 26th Mr Venkatappaiah 
stated that the necessity for conveying this arose out of the letter 
addressed to him by Mahatmaji and subsequent correspondence with 
him* Delhi resolution referred to areas where intensive preparations had 
been made Amongst these that spoke on the occasion was Mr Patn 
Anantharow of Atulur, who. in view of his imminent arrest by the 
police, came to the meeting, gave an account of the readiness of the people 
of his village and areas he had visited, and urged upon the necessity of 
continuing the movement undeterred, and left the meeting saying that he 
would be arrested forthwith. Hardly had he passed a few paces from 
the meeting when he was arrested and taken away by the police. Not- 
withstanding this incident, the meeting continued till 8 p. m. when it was 
adjourned to yesterday, not one amongst the audience getting out of the 
meeting. The members of the District Congress Committee reassembled 
in the house of Deshabhakta yesterday morning at ' 8 a m. ard after 
prolonged discussion the following resolutions were adopted — 

(1) In view of the resolution of the Working Committee of the Andhra 
Provincial Congress Committee dated the 25th, this meeting appoints the 
gentlemen named below, as a special committee to enquire m the different 
areas of Guntur District as to how far conditions of Delhi Resolution have 
been satisfied and how far they have qualified themselves for Civil Dis- 
obedience by way of non-payment of taxes, and send up their report to the 
District Congress Committee by the 10th February This committee 
further resolves that, soon after the receipt of the report above mentioned, 
it be placed before the meeting of the District Congress Committee and a 
final resolution be adopted on the question of non-payment of taxes and 
until then the people in the areas specified in the resolution passed at 
Ponur do continue the suspension of non-payment of taxes. Members of 
the Special Committee are Sjt T. Prakasam, Dandu Narain Rau and 
K. Nageshwar Rao. 

(2) This meeting tenders its hearty congratulations 'to all partriots who 
have been sent to jail from this District since the meeting at Ponur. This 
meeting expresses its grateful appreciation of the resignations by village 
officers indifferent parts of the District, and urges upon other village 
officers also the necessity of giving up their offices and helping the great 
national movement. 

TRe following is the Associated Press Message about 
Government preparations : — 
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‘‘In regard to the state of affairs in Guntur where Civil 
Bisobedienee and non-payment of taxes campaign and 
resignation of village officers are in operation, Madras 
Government proposes to undertake emergency legislation 
m direction of amending Madras Revenue Recovery 
Act (2 of 1864) mainly to do away with intervening 
period allowed under the present Act between distraint 
and attachment of property and to bring at once to sale 
effects of ryot who refuse to pay his dues. Other steps 
will also be taken by Government on the executive side 
such as institution of disobeying area subject to such ex- 
emptions as may be ordered by the Government in favour 
of persons who shall, by date to be prescribed, have paid 
into Government treasury or to officer appointed for the 
purpose taxes due from them. Where land is bought m 
by Government owing to combination to prevent bidding, 
opportunity will be taken to provide land for members of 
depressed classes. With regard to resignations of viilage 
officers the Government say they cannot be accepted under 
the circumstances and if officers refuse to carry on duties 
they must be dismissed. ” 

In my opinion, the Government has the right to take 
precautionary measures of the kind foreshadowed. It 
has the right to suspend ordinary ligislation when it is 
threaened with combined suspension of its revenue. 
That a wise Government would not exasperate public 
opinion into refusal to pay taxes is of course true. But 
a Government that rides roughshod over popular 
opinion, cannot be expected to allow itself to be extin- 
guished without an effort. The least, therefore, it wl^uld 
do IS to protect its revenue collection. Nor is it possible 
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to cavii at the proposed transfer of confiscated property 
to the members of the depressed classes. Such an 
arrangement should suit both parties. Non-co-operators 
have undertaken to be non-violent, to risk the loss of 
their all for the purpose of gaining their end and 
must thereforee, allow their belongings to be sold. The 
Government, on the other hand, must try, if it can, to 
break the movement of non-payment and to apply all 
remedies just enough to secure collection. The proposal 
to allow the depressed classes to bid for and purchase for- 
feited lands is ideal. What can be better than that the 
forfeited lands should be temporarily occupied by the 
very classes whom we want to see raised from their 
depressed state ^ 

1 use the adverb ‘temporarily,’ for the present occupiers 
must have faith in their mission to know that they must 
get Swaraj and that under Swaraj they must be restored 
to their original status with honour added thereto. The 
depressed classes, who are being used as pawns m the 
game by the Government, cannot be adversely affected 
by dispossession, for it will be the primary care of the 
Swaraj Government to see them well-settled, happy and 
contented. 

So much for the necessary Government measure. The 
panic that has possessed them shows a guilty consci- 
ence. They do not rely upon their popularity to secure 
payment. They have to rely upon the bayonet and 
persecution to do so. They are arresting popular leaders 
and goading the people to violence so as to enable them 
to justify ‘ bloody’ measures. 

And therein lies the test of the Andhras. They have 
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hitherto proved their bravery and sacrifice. Their chosen 
leaders have gone to jail. Their cattle have been taken 
away from them and they have remained still. The 
worst, however, is yet to come. When the Government 
military is opened on them, they are expected to expose 
their willing breasts, not their unwilling backs, to the 
bullets and still not harbour revenge or resentment. 
They must let their utensils and belongings be taken 
away from Lhem, whilst, like Draupadi or Prahhd, they 
are praying to God and proving their faith in Him. 

Non-payment is a privilege. This is meant not to 
enrich the resisters, but by their voluntary poverty to 
enrich the nation. And they can exercise the privilege 
only if ther have purified themselves, only if they are 
wearing handspun hhaddar to the exclusion of foreign 
cloth and, if, being Hindus, they have washed themselves 
clean of the taint of untouchability and are prepared to 
treat the untouchable as a privileged brother. They 
must not grudgingly touch him, but they must lovingly 
embrace him and serve him. The touch must be a token 
of true penitence even as we except the Government to 
be truely penitent regarding the many wrongs done tons. 
No niggardly acceptance of the inevitable will appear 
pleasing to God. It must be a thorough change of heart. 
We must share our schools with them, we must share 
.our public places with them. We must nurse them in 
their sickness as we would nurse a brother. We must not 
be their patrons. We must not twist religious texts 
against them. We must expunge texts that are of doubt- 
ful origin and are capable of interpretation against their 
human rights. We must gladly give up custom that is 
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against reason, justice, and religion of the heart. We 
most not Ignorantly cling to bad custom and part with it 
when we must, like a miser parting with his ill-gotten 
hoard out of pressure and expedience. 

I have d welt at length upon untouchability because I 
have received wires and letters warning me again 
accepting assurances of complaince with the Congress 
condition about untouchability. They tell me that the 
Andhras are not ready to give up untouchability. I 
urge the leaders to be strictly on the watch. The 
slightest deviation from the right path wull irreparably 
injure our cause. God requires the purest sacrifice. 
Hinduism is on its trial equally with Islam and Christ- 
ianity. Hindus will be false representatives of their 
religion of the Upnnishads, which recognises no privilege 
but that of merit and which accepts nothing that does 
not appeal to the heart and reason. 

The Andhras are a virile people proud of their tradi- 
tions. They are a devoutly religious people capable of 
sacrifice. Much is expected of them by the country and 
I have every hope that they will not be found wanting. 
They will lose nothing by waiting if they are not ready 
for exact fulfilment of all conditions. But they will lose 
all and ill serve the country if they go to battle without 
full preparation. 



DANGER OF MASS MOVEMENT 

By M, K. Gandhi 
{February 2^ 1922.') 

Whilst there is every reason for self-gratification over 
mass awakening, it would be foolish to ignore its un- 
doubted dangers, I have just read a notice in the paper 
that a girl has been pretending to be my daughter and 
receiving on that account all kinds of attention. I do 
not mind owning, I should be proud to own, thousands 
of good, restrained girl as my daughters. They will do 
credit to me and the country, The world would recog- 
nise them as members of an ever increasing family by 
adoption. As it is, I have to remark for the tenth time 
that I do not possess the good fortune to have a daughter. 
There is a tiny ‘untouchable’ girl whom I do proudly 
call my adopted daughter She has brought happiness 
to me, and I hope by the time she has grown up she will 
bring truth and humility to her future field of service. 
To-day she is a veritable ‘devil.’ She believes in all 
play and no work. She finds it hard to work without 
the ebony ruler which used to keep her straight in her 
parental home. But I do not mind this charming idler 
of seven years claiming me as father. There are also 
some grown up girls who permit me the pleasure of 
claiming them as my daughters, but then they make it 
diflacult for me to live up to the standard they exact from 
me. They are ever in danger of my being a discreditable 
father to them. But I must inform all the girls of Ind i 
that I decline to run the risk of being descredited by their 
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forcible adoption. I want certainly to adopt all the ex- 
acting girls like the ones whose names too I dare not 
^ive to the world. 

But the reported forcible adoption of me by a girl is a 
comparatively harmless pastime. I hear that a gen- 
tleman by name Motilal Puncholi hailing from Udaipur 
claims to be my disciple and to preach temperance and 
what not among the rustics of the Rajputana States. 
He is reported to be surrounded by an armed crowd 
of admirers and establishing his kingdom or some other- 
dom wherever he goes. He claims too miraculous powers. 
He or his admirers are reported to also have done 
some destructive work. I wish that people will once tor 
all understand that I have no disciples. I have for the 
time being at any rate no existence apart from the 
Congress and the Khilafat Committees. All my activity 
is referable to these two organisations. None works in 
my name : none has authority to use my name save under 
my own writing. No one has any work save the Con- 
gress or the Knilafat work. And nobody has any autho- 
rity from me to use any arms, even sticks, against any 
person. 

I understand that these brave but simple rustics have 
been induced to refuse pyament of taxes due to the State 
to which they belong. They are even told that I have 
asked the tax-prayers belonging to the Sirohi State 
not to pay more than Rs. IJ each. Now I know 
nothing of all this. No one has consulted me about the 
matter. Pandit Ramakant Malaviya, chief minister of 
the State, has kindly brought the matter to my notice 
and he tells me that great mischief is being done in my 
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name. If my writing reaches these countrymen at all, 
I would like to tell them that they should lay all their 
grievances before the state authorities and never resort to 
arms. If they wish to withhold payment of tax which 
they consider excessive, it is their right. Bui it is a right 
never to be exercised lightly. They must cultivate public 
opinion and let their case see the light of day. If they 
do not take these precautions, they will find everything 
and everybody arrayed against them and they will find 
themselves heavy losers in the end. 


A WARNING VOICE FROM BENGAL 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(February 5, 1922.) 

There is a friend, an old and tried servant of the 
nation, who never fails to inform me of threatening 
clouds that appear in time and again on the horizon in 
Bengal. This time he warns me against countenancing 
a general non-payment movement. He thinks that 
precipitate action is quite likely in Bengal as most of the 
leaders are in jail. I cannot complain, but I cannot help 
noting that the imprisonment of leaders is due to the 
criminal folly of the Government which has treated 
the real peace-makers as if they were peace-breakers. 
The Government are inviting violence. They are, as i 
- of a set purpose, preparing the country for violence. But 
here again I must not complain. I admit that most of us 
had expected all this and more, and yet we came to the 
conclusion that we had to take our courage in both our 
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hands and move forward without faltering. Our trust 
then was, as it to-day is, in God. 

But I know that we must take every possible precau- 
tion to avert every unexpected crisis. I have therefore 
strongly advised and advise again that wisdom requires 
that all parts of India should wait for the experiment 
which I have undertaken personally to supervise. Bengal 
has done much. She has worked wonders, she has 
suffered much, is still suffering and is still keeping herself 
under great restraint. would appeal to all the Bengal 
leaders to rest on their oars and not to take a single new 
step. Let them by all means assert the right of free 
speech and free association. But there is no occasion 
for embarking on mass Civil Disobedience, or non-pay- 
ment, which IS one phase of it. The workers will 
have taken the masses through a richer discipline by 
advising them to pay the rents due for the current period. 


CAUTION ABOUT CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
By M. K, Gandhi 
{February 9, 1928*) 

Writing of his own District, Lala Shyamlal says, “ The 
District Magistrate here does not believe in making 
arrests unless there is apprehenssion of a breach of the 
peace. The result is that our volunteers are having their 
own way. No foreign cloth is being imported. No 
liquor contract has been sold. ** Lala Shyamlal then 
inquires whether in the districts where no arrests are 
made people should go out of their way to court arresL 
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I thought that I had made the position absolutely clear in 
previous issues. Whilst we may do nothing to avoid 
arrest m the ordinary course of our duty, we must not go 
outside our beat in order to compel arrest. That would 
be either aggressive civil disobedience or criminal dis- 
obedience. The latter is out of question. The former 
t. e., aggressive civil disobedience is right to be exercised 
when necessary and when we are throughly ready, and 
is also a duty we must discharge if we are ready and cir- 
cumstances require the performance of it. But aggres- 
ive civil disobedience whether mass or individual is a 
most dangerous weapon though also the most effective 
among all the peaceful weapons at our disposal, I am 
myself satisfied that the country as a whole is 
not ready for this form of self-assertion. We have to 
go through much greater and stricter jdiscipline. 
We have to understand the exact, I was almost going to 
say, the spiritual value of obedience to laws and discipline 
which may be irksome and even repugnant to us. Asser- 
tive civil disobedience is a right that accruses to us only 
after severe tajpasya through which we have not yet gone. 
Any premature resort to assertive civil disobedience 
therefore may precipitate a crisis we neither anticipate 
nor want, and which we must avoid by every means we 
can think of. The least therefore that we must do is to 
await the result of the experiment I personally wish to 
conduct. It IS a new thing and surely simple prudence 
requires us to watch that experiment. Indeed if aggressive 
civil disobedience whether mass or individual is attempted 
in other parts of India, it is likely to embarrass me and 
damage the country’s cause. I invite the attention of all 
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non-co-operators to the resolution of the Working Com- 
mittee which now makes it incumbent upon all the Con- 
gress organisations to refrain from aggressive civil dis- 
obedience except With my express consent and so far as I 
can see, the only exception I am likely to make will be m 
favour of a group of 100 villages in Andhradesha. But 
even there I have informed St. Konda Venkatapayya that 
if it IS at all possible for him to avoid taking the offensive, 
I would appreciate it and that he would resort to it 
only if he found that retracing would be demoralising 
and if humanly speaking he was certain of non- 
violence being observed throughout Andhradesha and 
also certain that the other conditions laid down by 
the Congress were strictly fulfilled. I have a sus- 
spicion that in many parts of India the condition 
about the hand-spun khadi is not being strictly carried 
out and that we are not yet everywhere cured of the 
disease of untouchability. In my opinion the ability to go 
to jail is of far less consequence than ability and the readi- 
ness to observe m their fulness the conditions about 
Hindu-Muslim-Sikh-Parsi-Christian unity, about untoucha- 
bility and handspun khadi» Without a due fulfilment of 
these conditions, we shall find that all our going to jail is 
bravado and so much wasted effort. Self-purification is the 
main consideration in seeking the prison. Embarrassment 
of the Government is a secondary consideration. It is ray 
unalterable conviction that even though the Government 
■may not feel embarrassed in any way whatsoever by the 
incarceration or even execution of an innocent, unknown, 
but a purified person, such incarceration will be the end of 
that Government. Even a single lamp dispells the deepest 
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darkness. Non-co-operation is not allopathic treatment, 
it is homeopathic. The patient does not taste the drops 
given to him. He is sometimes even incredulous, but if the 
homeopaths are to to trusted, thet asteless drops or the tiny 
pills of homepathy are far more potent than ounce do 2 ;es 
or choking pills of allopathy. I assure the reader that 
the effect of purifying non-co-operation is more certain 
than the effect of homeopathic medicine. I do wish, there- 
fore, that everywhere non-co-operators will insist upon 
due fulfilment of all the conditions of civil disobedience. 
One may be a lawyer, title-holder, even a councillor and 
yet property eligible for civil disobedience if he is sincerely 
non-violent in thought, word and deed, wears handspun 
khadi as a sacred duty, shuns untouchability as an in- 
blerable evil and believes in the unity of all races and 
classess of India, as for all time essential for the will-being 
ane the attainment, as also retention, of Swaraj. 

It is now necessary to understand the exact distinction 
between aggressive civil disobedience and defensive, 
assertive or offensive civil disobedience is non-violent, 
wilful disobedience of laws [of the state whose breach 
does not involve moral turpitude and which is undertaken 
as a symbol of revolt against the state. Thus disregard 
of laws relating to revenue or regulation of personal 
conduct for the convenience of the state, although such 
laws m themselves inflict no hardship and do not require 
to be altered, would be assertive, aggressive or offensive 
civil disobedience. 

Defensive civil disobedience, on the other hand, is 
involuntary or reluctant non-violent disobedience of such 
laws as are in themselves bad and obedience to which 
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would be inconsistent with one’s self-respect or human 
dignity. Thus formation of volunteer corps for peaceful 
purposes, holding of public meetings for like purposes, 
publication of articles not contemplating or inciting to 
violence in spite of prohibitory orders is defensive civil 
disobedience. And so is conducting of peaceful picket- 
ing undertaken with a view to wean people from things 
or institutions picketed in spite of orders to the contrary. 
The fulfilment of the conditions mentioned above is as 
necessary for defensive civil disobedience as for offensive 
civil disobedience. 


THE CRIME OF CHAURl CHAURA 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(February 16, 1922,) 

God has been abundantly kind to me. He has warned 
me the third time that there is not as yet in India that 
truthful and non-violent atmosphere which and which 
alone can justifv mass disobedience which can be at all 
described as civil which means gentle, truthful, humble, 
kno\Ving, wilful yet loving, never criminal and hateful. 

He warned me in 1919 when the Rowlatt Act agitation 
was started. Ahmedabed, Viramgam, and Kheda erred : 
Amritsar and Kasur erred, I retraced my steps, called it 
a Himalayan miscalculation, humbled myself before God 
and man, and stopped not merely mass civil disobedience 
but even my own which I knew was intented to be civil 
and non-violent. 

The next time it was through the events jof Bombay 
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that God gave a terrific warning. He made me eyewitness 
of the deeds of the Bombay mob on the 17th November. 
The mob acted m the interest of non-co-operation. I 
announced my intention to stop the mass civil disobedience 
which was to be immediately started in Bardoli. The 
humiliation was greater than m 1919. But it did me good. 

I am sure that the nation gained by the stopping. India 
stood for truth and non-violence by the suspension. 

But the bitterest humiliation was still to come. Madras 
did give the warning, but I heeded it not. But God spoke 
clearly through Chaun Chaura. I understand that the 
constables who were so brutally hacked to death had given 
much provocation. They had even gone back upon the 
word just given by the Inspector that they would not be 
molested, but when the procession has passed, the strag- 
glers were interfered with and abused by the constables. 
The former cried out tor help. The mob returned. The 
constables opened fire. The little ammunition they had 
was exhausted and they retired to the Thana for safety. 
The mob, my informant tells me, therefore set fire to the 
Thana. The self-imprisoned constables had to come out 
for dear life and as they did so, they were hacked to 
pieces and the mangled remains were thrown into the 
raging flames. 

It IS claimed that no i non-co-operation volunteer had a 
hand in the brutality and that the mob had not only the 
immediate provocation but they had also general know- 
ledge of the high-handed tyranny of the police in that 
district. No provocation can possibly justify the brutal 
murder of men who had been rendered defenceless and 
who had virtually thrown themselves on the mercy of 
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the mob. And when India claims to be non-violent and 
hopes to mount the throne of Liberty through non-violent 
meanSj mob-violence even in answer to grave provocation 
IS a bad augury. Suppose the ‘ non-violent ’ disobedi- 
ence of Bardoli was permitted by God to succeed, the 
Government had abdicated in favour of the victors of 
Bardoli, who would control the unruly element that must 
be expected to perpetrate inhumanity upon due provoca- 
tion ? Non-violent attainment of self-government pre- 
supposes a non-violent control over the violent elements 
in the country. Non-violent non-co- operators could only 
succeed when they have succeeded in attaining control 
over the hooligans of India, in other words, when the 
latter also have learnt patriotically or religiously to refrain 
from their violent activities, at least whilst the campaign 
of non-co-operation is going on. The tragedy at Chauri 
Chaura, therefore, roused me thoroughly. 

‘But what about your manifesto to the Viceroy and 
your rejoinder to his reply V spoke the voice of Satan, It 
was the bitterest cup of humiliation to drink, ‘Surely it is 
cowardly to withdraw the next day after pompous threats 
to the Government and promises to the people of Bardoli. 
Thus Satan’s invitation was to deny Truth and therefore 
Religion, to deny God Himself. I put my doubts and 
troubles before the Working Committee and other associ- 
ates whom I found near me. They did not all agree 
with me at first. Some of them probably do not 
even now agree with me. But never has a man 
been blessed, perhaps, with colleagues and associates 
so considerate and forgiving as 1 have. Tney understood 
my difficulty and patiently followed my argument. The 
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result is before the public in the shape of the resolutions 
of the Working Committee, The drastic reversal of 
practically the whole of the aggressive programme may 
be politically unsound and unwise, but there is no doubt 
that it IS religiously sound, and I venture to assure the 
doubters that the country will have gained by my humi- 
liation and confession of error^ 

The only virtue I waut to claim is truth and non-vio- 
lence. I lay no claim to superhuman powers. I want 
none. I wear the same corruptible flesh that the weakest 
of my fellow beings wears and am therefore as liable 
to err as any. My services have many limitations, 
but God has up to now blessed them in spite of the 
imperfections. 

For, confession of error is like a broom that sweeps 
away dirt and leaves the surface cleaner than before. I feel 
stronger for my confession. And the cause must prosper 
for the retracing. Never has man reached his destination 
by persistence in deviation from the straight path. 

It has been urged that Chauri Chaura cannot affect 
Bardoli. There is danger, it is argued, only if Bardoli is 
weak enough to be swayed by Chauri Chaura and is 
betrayed into violence. I have no doubt whatsoever on 
that account. The people of Bardoli are m ray opinion 
the most peaceful in India. But Bardoli is but a speck 
on the map of India. Its effort cannot succeed unless 
there is perfect co-operation from the other parts. Bardoli’s 
disobedience will be civil only when the other parts of 
India remain non-violent. Just as the addition of a gram 
of arsenic to a pot of milk renders it unfit as food, so will 
the civility of Bardoli prove unacceptable by the addition 
3-L 
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of the deadly poison from Chaun Chaiira. The latter 
represents India as much as Bardoh. 

Chaun Chaura is after all an aggravated symptom, I 
have never imagined that there has been no violence, 
mental or physical, in the places where repression is 
going on. Only I have believed, I still believe and the 
pages of Young India amply prove, that the repression is 
out of all proportion to the insignificant popular 
violence in the areas of repression. The determined 
holding of meetings m prohibited areas I 'do not call 
violence. The violence I am rdiernng to is the throwing 
of brickbats or intimidation and coercion practised in 
stray cases. As a matter of fact in civil disobedience 
there should be no excitement. Civil disobedience 
is a preparation for mute suffering. Its effect is 
marvellous though unperceived and gentle. But I 
regarded certain amount of excitement as inevitable, 
certain amount of unintended violence even pardon- 
able, i, 6., I did not consider civil disobedience im- 
possible m somewhat imperfect conditions. Under perfect 
conditions disobedience when civil is hardly felt. But the 
present movement is admittedly a dangerous experiment 
under fairly adverse conditions. 

The tragedy of Chaun Chaura is really the index finger. 
It shows the way India may easily go, if drastic precautions 
be not taken. If we are not to evolve violence out of 
non-violence, it is quite clear that we must hastily retrace 
our steps and re-establish an atmosphere of peace, re- 
arrange our programme and not think of starting mass 
civil disobedience until we are sure of peace being retain- 
ed in spite of mass civil disobedience being started and in 
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spite of Government provocation. We must be sure of 
unauthorised portions not starting mass civil disobedience/ 
As it is, the Congress organisation is still imperfect and 
its instructions are still prefunctonly carried out. We have 
not established Congress Committees in every one of the 
villages. Where we have, they are not perfectly amenable 
to our instructions. We have not probably more than one 
crore of members on the roll. We are in the middle of 
February, yet not many have paid the annual four annas 
subscription for the current year. Volunteers are indiffe- 
rently enrolled. They do not conform to all the conditions 
of their pledge. They do not even wear hand-spun and 
hand-woven hhaddar. All the Hindu volunteers have not 
yet purged themselves of the sin of untouchability. All are 
not free from the taint of violence. Not by their imprison- 
ment are we going to win Swaraj or scrvehhe holy cause of 
the Khilafat or attain the ability to stop payment to faithless 
servants. Some of us err in spite of ourselves. But some 
others among us sm wilfully. They join volunteer corps 
well knowing that they are not and do not intend to re- 
main non-violent. We are thus untruthful even as we hold 
the Government to be untruthful. We dare not footer the 
kingdom of Liberty with mere lip homage to truth and 
non-violence. 

Suspension of mass civil disobedience and subsidence of 
excitement are necessary for further progress, indeed in- 
dispensable to prevent further retrogression. I hope, 
therefore, that by suspension every Congressman or 
woman will not only not feel disappointed, but he or she 
will feel relieved of the burden of unreality and of na- 
tional sin. 
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Let the opponent glory in our humiliation or so called 
defeat. It is better to be charged with cowardice and 
weakness than to be guilty of denial of our oath and sin 
against God, It is million times better to appear untrue 
before the world than to he untrue to ourselves. 

And so for me the suspension of mass civi! disobedience 
and other minor activites that were calculated to keep 
up excitement is not enough penance for my having been 
the instrument, howsoever involuntary, of the brutal 
violence by the people at Chaun Chaura. 

I must under go personal cleansing. I must become 
a flitter instrument able to register the slightest variation 
in the moral atmosphere about me. My prayers must 
have much deeper truth and humility about them than 
they evidence. And for me there is nothing so helpful 
and cleansing as a fact accompanied by the necessary 
mental co-operation. 

I know that the mental attitude is every thing. Just 
as a prayer may be merely a mechanical intonation as of 
a bird so a fast be a mere mechanical torture of the flesh 
so. Such mechanical contrivances are valueless for the pur- 
pose intended. Again just as a mechanical chant may result 
in the modulation of voice, a mechanical fast may result in 
purifying the body. Neither will touch the soul within. 

But a fast undertaken for fuller self-expression, for 
attainment of the spirit's supremacy over the flesh, is a 
most powerful factor in one's evolution. After deep con- 
sideration, therefore, I am imposing on myself a five days' 
continuous fast permitting myself water. It commenced 
on Sunday evening, it ends on Friday evening. This is 
the least I must do. 
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I have taken into consideration the All-India Congress 
Committee meeting in front of me. I have in mind the 
anxious pam even the five days fast will cause many 
friends ; but I can no longer postpone the penance nor 
lesssen it/ 

I urge co-workers not to copy my example. The motive 
in their case will be lacking. They are not the originators 
of civil disobedit^ncc. I am in the unhappy position of a 
surgeon proved skilless to deal with an admittedly dangerous 
case. I must either abdicate or acquire greater skill. Whilst 
the personal penance is not only necessary but obligatory on 
me, the exemplary self-restraint prescribed by the Work- 
ing Committee is surely sufficient penance for every one 
else. It is no small penance and if sincerely carried out, 
it can become infinitely more real and better than fasting. 
What can be richer and more fruitful than a greater ful- 
filment of the vow of non-violence in thought, word, and 
deed or the spread of that spirit ? It will be more than 
food for me during that week to observe that comrades 
are all silently and Without idle discussion, engaged in 
fulfilling the constructive programme sketched by the 
Working Committee, in ehsting Congress members 
after making sure that they understand the Congress 
creed of truth and non-violence for the attainment 
of Swaraj, in daily and religiously spinning for a 
fixed time, m introductmg the wheel of prosperity 
and freedom in every home, in visiting ‘ untouchable’ 
homes and finding out their wants, in inducing 
national schools to receive ‘ untouchable’ children, 
in organising social service specially designed to 
find a connnon platform for every variety of man and 
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woman, and in visiting the homes which the drink curse 
is desolating, m establishing real Panchayats and in 
organising national schools on a propver fooling. The 
workers will be better engaged in these activities than m 
fasting. I hope, therefore, that no one will join me in 
fasting, either through false sympathy or an ignorant 
conception of the spiritual value of fasting. 

All fasting and all penance must as far as possible be 
secret. But my fasting is both a penance and a punish- 
ment, and a punishment has to be public. It is 
penance for me and punishment for those whom 
I try to serve, for whom I love to live and would 
equall}^ love to die. They have unintentionally sinned 
against the laws of the Congress though they were sym- 
pathistrs if not actually connected with ii. Probably they 
hacked the constables, their countrymen and fellow beings, 
with my name on their lips. The only way love punishes 
is by suffering. I cannot even wish them to be arrested. 
But I would let them know that I would suffer for their 
breach of the Congress creed. I would advise those who 
feel guilty and repentant to hand themselves voluntarily 
to the Government for punishment and make a clean con- 
fession. I hope that the workers in the Gorakhpur district 
will leave no stone unturned to find out the evil-doers 
and urge them to deliver themselves into custody. But 
whether the murderers accept my advice or not, I would 
like them to know that they have seriously interfered 
with Swaraj operations, that in being the cause of the 
postponent of the movement in Bardoli, they have in- 
jured the very cause they probably intended to serve. I 
would like them to know, too, that this movement is not 
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a cloak or a preparation for violence, I would, at any rate, 
suffer every humiliation, every torture, absolute ostracism 
and death itself to prevent the movement from becoming 
violent or a precursor of violence. I make my penance 
public also because I am now denying myself the oppor- 
tunity of sharing their lot with the prisoners. The im- 
mediate issue has again shifted, we can no longer press 
for the withdrawal of notifications or discharge of 
prisoners. They and we must suffer for the crime of 
Chauri Chaura. The incident proves, whether we wish 
it or no, the unity of life, all, including even the adminis- 
trators, must suffer. Chauri Chaura must stiffen the Gov- 
ernment, must still further demoralise the people. The 
suspension and the penance will take us back to the 
position we occupied before the tragedy. By strict disci- 
pline and purification we regain the moral confidence 
required for demanding the withdrawl of notifications 
and the discharge of prisoners. 

If we learn the full lesson of the tragedy we can turn 
the course into a blessing. By becoming truthful and 
non-violent, both in spirit and deed, and by making the 
swadeshi i, e, the hhaddar programme complete, we can 
establish full Swaraj and redress the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs without a single person having to offer 
civil disobedience. 



I HAVE LOST ALL CREDIT 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{February 2S, 1921) 

A friend from Lahore without giving his name sends 
me the following thundering note : — 

“ On Tuesday the 14th I read the Tribune and the 
resolutions therein, passed at tlie emergency meeting of 
the All-India Congress Working Committee. On Monday 
when I came from my office I heard a flying rumour that 
Mahatmaji had postponed the date of the mass civil dis- 
obedience, but at that time I thought the news was devoid 
of foundation. After a short time a friend of mine hawked 
me at my house and we went to bazaar. His face was 
somewhat sadder than usual. I enquired of him the 
reason of his sadness. He said he was utterly disgus- 
ted and so gave up the idea of following this 
movement. Mahatmaji was going to give up the lead 
of this movement and at the same time he had advised all 
the Provincial Congress Committees not to enrol any more 
volunteers. No picketing propaganda should be undertaken 
as long as the special session of the All-India Congress 
Committee had not confirmed what to do further. 

“ The people are of this opinion that you have turned 
your face and become fickle-minded. They will co-operate 
with the Government without any hesitation and join the 
ceremony of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Some say that they will not observe hartal and will 
accord a hearty reception at Lahore. 

“ Some merchants are under the impression that you 
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have removed all the restriction from all liquor shops and 
mdeshi cloth. 

“ Truly speaking, each and every one in Lahore city is 
holding meeting m the bazaar as well as in the house, and 
you will forgive me if I will say boldly that they are con- 
demning the action of the All-India Congress Committee. 

I now for my sake ask you these questions. 

(1) Will you now give up the lead of this movement? 
If so, why ? 

(2) Will you be good enough to let me know why 
you have given such instructions to all Provincial Con- 
gress Committees ^ Have you given an opportunity to 
Pandit Malaviya for a Round Table Conference for a 
settlement, or has Pandit Malaviya agreed to embrace 
your movement in case the Government has not turned 
true to its words ? 

‘‘ (3) Grant a compromise is arranged and the Khilafat 
and the Punjab wrongs are redressed and in the case 
of Swaraj the Government may only extend the reforms, 
will you be satisfied with that or continue your acti- 
vities till you have got the full dominion status ^ 

“ (4) Suppose no decision is arrived at. Will Pandit 
Malaviya and all others who are connected with this 
conference come to your side or will their fate remain m 
the balance just as now ? 

“ (5) In case no decision is arrived at, will you give 
up the idea of civil disobedience, if there is danger of 
violence. 

“ (6) Is your intention now to discard the present 
volunteer corps and enlist those who know spinning and 
wear handspun and handwoven khaddar ^ 
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(7) Suppose violence had made appearence when 
you have started your mass civil disobedience, what will 
you do at that time ? Will you stop your activities at the 
very moment ? 

There is much more critioism m this lettter than I 
have reproduced. The writer tells me that the people are 
so disgusted that they now threaten to become co-operators 
and are of opinion that have sold LalaLaj pat Rai, Desha- 
bandhu Chitta Ranjan Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru, the 
All Brothers and others, and tells me that if I give up the 
leadership there are thousands who will leave this world 
by committing suicide. I may assure the citizens of 
Lahore in particular and the Punjabis m general that I 
do not believe what is said of them. I used to receive 
such letters even during the Martial Law daj^s because of 
the suspension of civil disobedience, but I discounted all 
the news and on my reaching the Punjab in October, I 
found that I was right m my analysis of the Punjab mind 
and I discovered that there was no one to challenge the 
propriety of my act. I feel still more confident of the 
correctness of the decision of the Working Com- 
mittee, but if it is found that the country repudiates 
my action I shall not mind it. I can but do my 
duty. A leader is useless when be acts against the 
promptings of hi$ own conscience, surrounded as he 
must be by people holding all kinds of views. He will 
drift like an anchorless ship if he has not the inner 
voice to hold him firm and guide him. Above all, I 
can easily put up with the denial of the world, but 
any denial by me of my God is unthinkable, and if I did 
not give at this critical period of the struggle of the 
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advice that I have, I would be denying both God and 
Truth. The telegrams and letters I am receiving from 
all parts of the country thanking me for my 
decision — telegrams from both non-co-operators and 
co-operators — confirm my belief that the country 
appreciates the decision and that the Lahore 
writer has given undue prominence to some heated bazaar 
talk which was bound to take place after the Bardoli 
decision which all of a sudden disturbed all previous cal- 
culations. I can understand the effect of the first shock, 
but I am also sure that when the people begin to analyse 
the implications of non-violence, they will come to no 
other conclusion than that of the Working Committee. 

And now for the questions of the correspondent * 

(1) I am not likely to give up the lead of the movement 
unless I have a clear indication that the people want me 
to. One method of giving that indication is an adverse 
vote of the Working Committe or the All-India Congress 
Committee, 

(2) I assure the public that Pandit Malaviyaji had 
absolutely no hand in shaping my decision. I have 
often yielded to Panditji, and it is always a pleasure 
for me to yield to him whenever I can and always 
painful to differ from one who has an unrivalled 
record of public service and who is sacrifice personified. 
But so far as the decision of suspension is concerned, 
I arrived at it on my reading the detailed report of 
the Chauri Chaura tragedy in the Chronicle* It was im 
Bardoli that telegrams were sent convening the Working 
Committee meeting and it was in Bardoli that I sent a 
letter to the members of the Working Committee advising. 
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them of my desire to suspend civil disobedience. I went 
thereafter to Bombay at the instance of Panditji, who 
together with the other friends of the Malaviya Con- 
ference, undoubtedly wished to plead with me for a 
suspension and who were agreeable surprised when I told 
them that so far I was concerned my mind was made 
up, that I had kept it open so that I could discuss the 
point thoroughly with the members of the Woiking Com- 
mittee, The suspension has no reference to a round table 
conference or to any settlement- In my opinion, a round 
table conference is bound to prove fruitless. It requires a 
much stronger Viceroy than Lord Reading has proved to 
be to perceive the situation in the country and then to 
describe it correctly. I certainly feel thai Pandit Malaviyaji 
has already come into the movement. It is not possible for 
him to keep away from the Congress or from danger, but 
the Bardoli decision was arrived at purely on its merits 
and I could not have been shaken from the original pur- 
pose hadT not been unnerved by the Chauri Chaura 
tragedy which was the last straw. 

(3) Nothing short of a full Dominion status is likely to 
satisfy me personally; nothing short of complete severance 
will satisfy me if the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs 
remain unredressed, but the exact form does not depend 
upon me. I have no clear-cut scheme. It has to be 
evolved by the people’s representatives. 

(4) At the present moment there is no question of a 
settlement. Therefore, the question as to what Panditji 
and all others will do is premature if not irrelevant. But 
assuming that Panditji holds any conference and that its 
resolutions are ignored by the Government, Panditji and 
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others will act as all self-respecting men do in such 
circumstances. 

(5) I can never give up the idea of civil disobedience^ 
no matter what danger there is of violence, but I shall- 
certainly give up the idea of starting mass civil dis- 
obedience so long as there is a certain danger of violence. 
Individual civil disobedience stands on a different footing. 

(6) There is no question of disbanding any Volunteer 
Corps, but the names of those who do not conform to the 
Congress pledge have certainly to be removed from the 
list if we are to be honest. 

(7) If we have understood the essential parts of non- 
violence, we can but come to one conclusion that any 
eruption of widespread violence and I call the Chauri 
Chaura tragedy widespread for the purpose automatically 
stops mass civil disobedience. That many other parts of 
the country have nobly responded to the spirit of non- 
violence is good, but it is not good enough to continue 
mass civil disobedience even as a most peaceful meeting 
is disturbed if one man obstructs or commits violence. 
Mass civil disobedience for becoming successful requires a 
non-violent environment. The reason for restricting it 
to one Single small area is to prevent violence elsewhere. 
It, therefore, means that mass civil disobedience m a 
particular area is possible when the other areas passively 
co-operate by remaining non-violent. 



THE ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{March 2, 1922,) 

The session, just past, of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, was in some respects more memorable than the 
Congress. There is so much under-current of violence, 
both conscious and unconscious, that I was actually and 
literally praying for a disastrous defeat. I have always 
been in a minority. The reader does not know that m 
South Africa I stated with practical unanimity, reached a 
minority of sixty-four and even sixteen and went up again 
to a huge majority. The best and the most solid work 
was done in the wilderness of minority. 

I know that the only thing that the Government dread is 
this huge majority I seem to command. They little know 
that I dread it even more than they. I have become 
literally sick of the adoration of the unthinking multitude. 
I would feel certain of my ground, if I was spat upon by 
them. Then there would be no need for confession of 
Himalayan and other miscalculation, no retracing, no 
re-arrangmg. 

But it was not to be. 

A friend warned me against exploiting my dictatorship. 
He little knew that I had never once used it, if only because 
the legal occasion had not yet arisen for its use. The 
* dictatorship’ accrues to me only when the ordinary 
Congress machinery is rendered unworkakble by the 
Government. 

Far from my consciously or unconsciously exploiting 
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my ‘ dictatorship’, I have begun to wonder if I am not un- 
consciously allowing myself to ’ be * exploited’. I confess 
that I have a dread of it such as I never had before. My 
only safety lies in my shamelessness, I have warned my 
friends of the Committee that I am incorrigible. I shall 
continue to confess blunders each time the people commit 
them. The only tyrant I accept in this world is the still 
small voice within. And even though I have to face the 
prospect of a minority of one, I humbly believe I have the 
courage to be in such a hopeless minority. That to me 
IS the only truthful position. 

But I am a sadder and I hope, a wiser man to-day. I 
see that our non-violence is skm-deep. We are burning 
with indignation. The Government is feeding it by its insen- 
sate acts. It seems almost as if the Government wants to 
see this land covered with murder, arson and rapine, in 
order to be able once more to claim exclusive ability to 
put them down. 

This non-violence therefore seems to be due merely to 
our helplessness. It almost appears as if we are nursing 
in our bosoms the desire to make revenge the first time 
we get the opportunity, 

Can true voluntary non-violence come out of this seem- 
ing forced non-violence of the weak ? Is it not a futile 
experiment I am conducting ? What if, when the fury 
bursts, not a man, woman or child is safe and every man’s 
hand is raised against his fellow being ^ Of what avail is 
it then if I fast myself to death in the event of such a 
catastrophe coming to pass ? 

What is the alternative ? To lie and say that what I 
know to be evil, is good ? To say that true and voluntary 
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co-operation will come out of false and forced co* opera- 
tion IS to say that light will result from darkness. 

Co-operation with the Government is as much a weak- 
ness and a sin as alliance with suspended violence. 

The difficulty is almost insurmountable. Hence with 
the growing knowledge of the fact that this non-violence 
is merely superficial, I must continually make mistakes 
and retrace, even as a man wading his way through a 
tractless forest must continually stop, retrace, stumble, be 
hurt and even bleed, 

I was prepared for a certain amount of depression, 
disappointment and resentment, but I confess I was totally 
unprepared for the hurricane of opposition. It became clear 
to me that the workers were in no mood to do any serious 
work of construction. The constructive programme lent no 
enchantment. They were not a social reform association. 
They could not wrest power from the Government by such 
humdrum reform work. They wanted to deliver 
non-violent blows ! All this appeared to be thoroughly 
unreal. They would not step to think that even if they 
could defeat the Government by a childish display of 
rage, they could not conduct the government of the 
country for a single day without serious and laborious 
organisation and construction. 

We must not go to gaol, as Mahomed Ali would say, 
in a false issue?. It is not any imprisonment that will 
lead to Swaraj. It is not every disobedience that will 
fire us with the spirit of obedience and discipline. Jails^ 
are no gate-way to liberty for the confirmed cri- 
minal. They are temples of liberty only for those who 
are innocence personified. The execution of Socrates 
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made immortality a living reality for us, — not so the ex- 
ecution of countless murderers. There is no warrant for 
supposing that we can steal Swaraj by the imprisonment 
of thousands of nominally non-violent men with hatred, 
ill-will and violence raging in their breasts. 

It would be otherwise if we were fighting with arms, 
giving and receiving blow for blow. The imprisonment 
of those who may be caught intimidating, assaulting and 
murdering Will certainly embarrass the Government and 
when they are tired, they would as elsewhere yield. But 
such is not our fight to-day. Let us be truthful. If it is 
through ‘ show of force’ that we wish to gam Swaraj, let 
us drop non-violence and offer such violence as we may. 
It would be a manly, honest and sober attitude — an atti- 
tude the world has been used to for ages past. No one can 
then accuse us of the terrible charge of hypocncy. 

But the majority will not listen to me. In spite of all 
my warnings and passionate plea for rejecting my 
resolution, if they did not believe in non-violence as 
indispensable for the attainment of our goal, they 
accepted it without a single material change. I 
would ask them therefore to realise their responsi- 
bility. They are now bound not to rush to civil 
disobedience but to settle down to the quiet work of con- 
struction- I would urge them to be indifferent to the cla- 
mour for immediate action. The immediate action is not 
courting imprisonment, nor even free speech and free asso- 
ciation or free pen, but self-purification, introspection, 
quite organisation. We have lost our foothold. If we do 
not take care, we are likely to be drowned in the waters 
whose depth we do not know. 

3— M 
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It is no use thinking of the prisoners. When I heard 
of Chaun Chaura I sacrificed them as the first peniten- 
tial act. They have gone to jail to be released only by 
the strength of the people, indeed the hope was, 
the Swaraj Parliament’s first act would be to open 
the prison gates. God had decreed otherwise. We 
who are outside have tried and failed. The pri- 
soners can now only gam by serving the full term of 
their imprisonment. Those who went under pretences 
also or under any misapprehension or under a mistaken 
understanding of the movement can come out by apologis- 
ing and by petitioning. The movement will be all the 
stronger for the purging. The stoutest hearts will rojoice 
in the opportunity of unexpectedly greater suffering. 
Though thousands of Russians have * rotted’ in the 
Russian prisons for years and years, that unhappy people 
are not yet free. Liberty is a jilt most difficult to woo and 
please. We have shown the power of suffering. But we 
have not suffered enough. If the people in general 
keep passively non-violent and if only a few are actively, 
honestly and knowingly non-violent in intent, word and 
deed, we can reach the goal in quickest time with the 
least suffering But we shall indefinitely postpone the 
attainment, if we send to prison men who harbour violence 
in their breasts. 

Therefore the duty of the majority in their respective 
provinces is to face taunts, insults and if need be deple- 
tion m their ranks but determinedly to pursue their goal 
without swerving an inch. The authorities mistaking our 
suspension for weakness may resort to still greater oppres- 
sion. We should submit to it. We should even abandon de- 
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fensive civil disobedience and concentrate all oor energy on 
the tasteless but health-giving economic and social reform. 
We should bend down on our knees and assure the moder- 
ates that they need fear no harm from us. We should assure 
the zamindars that we have no ill-will against them. 

The average Englishman is haughty, he does not un- 
derstand us, he considers himself to be a superior being. 
He thinks that he is born to rule us. He relies upon 
his forts or his gun to protect himself. He despises 
us. He wants to compel co-operation i e., slavery. 
Even him we have to conquer, not by bending ire 
knee, but remaining aloof from him, but at the same 
time not hating him nor hurting him. It is cow- 
ardly to molest him. If we simply refuse to regard 
ourselves as his slaves and pay homage to him, we have 
done our duty. A mause can only shun the cat. He 
cannot treat with her till she has filed the points of her 
claws and teeth. At the same time we must show every 
attention to those few Englishmen who are trying to 
cure themselves and fellow Englishmen of the disease of 
race superiority. 

The minority has different ideals. It does not believe in 
the programme. Is it not right and patriotic for them to 
form a new party and a new organisation^ They will 
then truly educate the country. Those who do not 
believe in the creed should surely retire from the 
■Congress. Even a national organisation must have 
a creed. One, for instance, who does not believe 
in Swaraj has no place m the Congress, I 
submit that even so has one who does not believe in 
« peaceful and legitimate means’ no place m the Congress. 
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A Congressman may not believe in non-co-operation and 
still remain in it but he cannot believe in violence and 
untruth and still be a Congressman. I was therefore 
deeply hurt when I found opposition to the note in the 
resolution about the creed and still more when I found 
opposition to my paraphrase of the adjectives ‘peaceful’ 
and ‘legitimate’ into ‘non-violent’ and ‘truthful’ respec- 
tively. I had reasons for the paraphrase. I was seriously 
told that the creed did not insist upon non-violence and 
truth as the indispensable means for the attainment of 
Swaraj. I agreed to remove the paraphrase in order to 
avoid a painful discussion but I felt that truth was stab- 
bed. 

I am sure that those who raised this opposition are as 
patriotic as I claim to be, they are as eager for Swaraj as 
every other Congressman. But I do say that the patriotic 
spirit demands their loyal and strict adherence to non- 
violence and truth and that if they do not believe m them, 
they should retire from the Congress organisations. 

Is It not national economy to let all the ideals be sharp- 
ly defined and to work independently of one another ? 
That then which is most popular will win the day. If we 
are going to evolve the real spirit of democracy, we shall 
not do to by obstruction but by abstention. 

The session of the All-India Congress Committee was a 
forcible demonstration of the fact that we are retarding the 
country’s progress towards Swaraj and not the Govern- 
ment. Every mistake of the Government helps. Every 
neglect of duty on our part hinders. 



NEEDLESS NERVOUSNESS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{March S, 1922») 

I am sorry that I find a nervous fear among some 
Hindus and Mahomedans that I am undermining their 
faith and that I am even doing irreparable harm to India 
by my uncompromising preaching of non-violence. They 
seem almost to imply that violence is their creed. I touch 
a tender spot if I talk about extreme non-violence m their 
presence. They confound me with texts from the Maha- 
bharata and the Koran enlogisiug or permitting violence. 
Of the Mahabharata I can write without restraint, but 
the most devout Mahomedan will not, I hope, deny me 
the privilege of understanding the message of the Prophet. 

I make bold to say that violence is the creed of no reli- 
gion and that whereas non-violence m most cases is 
obligatory in all, violence is merely permissible in some 
cases. But I have not put before India the final form of 
non-violence. The non-violence that I have preached 
from Congress platforms is non-violence as a policy. 
But even policies require honest adherence m thought, 
word and deed. If I believe that honesty is the best policy, 
surely whilst I so believe, I must be honest in thought, 
word and deed, for otherwise I become an imposter. 
Non-violence being a policy means that it can upon due 
notice be given up when it proves unsuccessful or ineffec- 
live. But simple morality demands that whilst a parti- 
cular policy is pursued, it must be pursued with ail one s 
heart. It is simple policy to march along a certain route, 
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but the soldier who marches with an unsteady step along 
that route is liable to be summarily dismissed. 1 btcome 
therefore incredulous when people talk to me sceptically 
about non-violence or are seized with fright at the very 
mention of the word non-violence. If they do not believe 
m the expedient of non-violence, they must denounce it 
but not claim to believe m the expedient when their heart 
resists it. How disastrous it would be, if not believing 
in Violence even as an expedient, 1 joined, say, a violence 
party and approached a gun with a perturbed heart ! The 
reader will believe me when I say that I have the capacity 
for killing a fly. But I do not believe in killing even flies. 
Now suppose I joined an expedition for fly-kiiling as an 
expedient. Will I not be expected before being permitted to 
join the expedition to use all the available engines of des- 
truction whilst I remained in the army of fly-killers ^ 
If those who are in the Congress and the Khiiafat Com- 
mittees will perceive this simple truth, we shall certainly 
either finish the struggle this year to a successful end or 
be so sick of non-violence as to give up the pretension 
and set about devising some other programme. 

I hold that Swami Shraddbanandji has been needlessly 
criticised for the proposition he intended to move. His 
argument is absolutely honest. He thinks that we as a 
body do not really believe in non-violence even as a policy. 
Therefore we shall never fulfil the programme of non- 
violence- Therefore, he says, let us go to the Councils 
and get what crumbs we may. He was trying to show 
the unreality of the position of those who believe in the 
policy with their lips, whereas they are looking forward 
to violence for final deliverance. I do say that if Congress- 
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men do not fully helieve in the policy, they are doing an 
injury to the country by pretending to follow it. If 
violence is to be basis of future government, the Council- 
lors are undoubtedly the wiVst. For it is through the 
Councils that, by the same devices by which the present 
administrators rule us, the Councillors hope to seize 
power from the former’s hands. I have little doubt that 
those who nurse violence m their bosoms will find no 
benefit from the lip profession of non-violence. I urge, 
therefore, with all the vehemence at my command that 
those who do not believe in non-violence should secede 
from the Congress and from non-co-operation and prepare 
to seek election or rejoin law courts or Government 
colleges as the case may be. Let there be no manner of 
doubt that Swaraj established by non-violent means will 
be different in kind from the Swaraj that can be estab- 
lished by armed rebellion. Police and punishments 
there will be even under such Swaraj. But there would 
be no room for brutalities such as we witness to- 
day both on the part of the people and the Government. 
And those, whether they call themselves Hindus or Mussal- 
mans, who do not fully believe in the policy of non- 
violence, should abandon both non-co-operation and non- 
violence. 

For me, I am positive that neither in the Koran nor in 
the Mahabharata there is any sanction for and approval 
of the triumph of violence. Though there is repulsion 
enough in nature, she lives by attraction. Mutual loves 
enables nature to persist. Man does not live destruction. 
Self-love compels regard for others. Nations cohere 
because there is mutual regard among the individuals com- 
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posing them. Some day we must extend the nation law 
to the universe, even as we have intended the family law 
to form nations — of larger familv. God has ordained that 
India should be such a nation. For so far as reason can 
perceive, India cannot become free by armed rebellion 
for generations, India can become free by refraining from 
national violence. India has now become tired of rule 
based upon violence. That to me is the message of the 
plains. The people of the plains do not knew what it is 
to put up an organised armed fight. And they must 
become free, for they want freedom. They have realised 
that power seized by violence will only result in their 
greater grinding. 

Such at any rate is the reasoning that has given birth 
to the policy, not the dharma, of non-violence. And even 
as a Mussalman or a Hindu believing in violence applies 
the creed of non-violence m his family, so are both called 
upon without question to apply the policy of non-violence 
in their mutual relations and m their relation to other 
races and classes not excluding Englishmen. Those who 
do not believe in this policy and do not wish to live up to 
it in full, retard the movement by remaining m it 

It is thus clear what I would like the Provincial orga- 
nisations to do. They must not for the present disobey 
the Government orders so far as it is at all possible. They 
must not, before they have searched their hearts, take 
forward action but bring about an absolutely calm at- 
mosphere, No imprisonment courted in anger has availed 
us anything. I agree with the Mussalman view which 
is also the Hindu view that there is no imprisonment for 
the sake of it. All imprisonment to be useful has to be 
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courted for religion or country and that by men and 
women clad in hhaddar and without anger or violence in 
fheir hearts. If the provinces have no such men and 
women, they should not embark on civil disobedience at 
all. 

Hence it is that the constructive programme has been 
framed. It will steady and calm us. It will wake our 
organising spirit, it will make us industrious, it will render 
us fit for Swaraj, it will cool our blood. We shall be 
spat upon, laughed at, sworn at, may be even kicked and 
cursed. We must put up with it all inasmuch as we have 
harboured anger in our breasts even though we have been 
under the pledge of non-violence. I must frankly state 
that unless we can retrieve our steps deliberately, cultivate 
non-violence and manufacture khaddar^ we cannot render 
effective help to the Khilafat, we cannot get redress of the 
Punjab wrong, nor can we attain Swaraj. My leadership 
IS perfectly useless if I cannot convince co-workers and 
the public of the absolute and immediate necessity of 
vigorously prosecuting the constructive programme. 

We must know whether we can get a crore of men and 
women in all India who believe in the attamtment of 
"Swaraj by peaceful i. e., non-violent and legitimate i, e., 
truthful means. We will know how many people there 
are in India who are willing honestly to pay one rupee out 
of every hundred of their past year’s income to the Tilak 
Memorial Swaraj Fund. This subscription the Committee 
expects from Congressmen and sympathisers. 

We must spend money like water in introducing the 
spinning wheel in every home, in the manufacture and the 
.distribution of khaddar wherever required. 
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Surely we have long neglected the ‘untouchable’ brother. 
He has slaved for us too long. We must now serve him. 

Our liquor picketing has done some good but not 
substantial. Not till we pierce the homes of the drunkard 
shall we make any real advance. We must know why we 
drmk ; what we can substitute for it. We must have a 
census of all the drunkards of India. 

Social Service Department has been looked at with 
the utmost contempt. If the non-co-operation movement 
is not malicious, that department is a necessity. We 
want to render alike to friend and foe ser\ ice m times of 
distress. We are thereby able to keep our relations 
sweet with all in spite of our political aloofness. 

Social service and temperance reform were laughed at 
as part of the struggle for Sw'araj. It was a painful 
exhibition of ignorance of the essentials of Swaraj. I 
claim that human mind or human society is not divided 
into water-tight compartments called social, political and 
religious. All act and react upon one another. What is 
more, the vast majority of Hindus and Mussalmans 
have joined the struggle believing it to be religious. The 
masses have come in because they want to save the 
Khilafat and the cow. Deprive the Mussalman of the 
hope of helping the Khilafat and he will shun the Con- 
gress ; tell the Hindu he cannot save the cow if he joins 
the Congress, he will to a man leave it. To laugh at moral 
reform and social service is to laugh at Swaraj, the 
Khilafat and the Punjab. 

Even the organisation of schools was laughed at. Let 
us see what it means. We have demolished the prestige 
of Government schools. It was perhaps necessary in* 1920 
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to do the picketing and certainly not to mind the boys 
being neglected, but it would be criminal any longer to 
picket Government schools or to neglect National 
institutions. We can now only draw more boys and 
girls by putting existing national schools on a better 
footing. They have the advantage of being in institutions 
where they breathe free air and where they are not shad- 
owed. But the advantage of scientific training in carding, 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving and of having intellect- 
ual training m keeping with the requirements of the 
country must be added. We shall show by successful 
experiment the superiority of training in National schools 
and colleges. 

Even the Panchayats came in for ridicule. Little did 
the critics realise that the masses in many parts of India 
had cea&ed to resort to law courts. If we do not organise 
honest Panchayats, they will certainly go back to the 
existing law courts. 

Nor IS a single step devoid of vast political results. 
Adequate manufacture and universal use of khaddar 
means a permanent boycott of foreign cloth, and automa- 
tic distribution of sixty crores of rupees annually among 
the poor people. Permanent disappearance of the drink 
and the opium evils mean an annual saving of seventeen 
crores to the people and a diminution of that revenue for 
the Government. Constructive effort for the untoucha- 
bles means the addition to the Congress ranks of six 
crores of men and women who will for ever be bound to ths 
Congress Social Service Department, if it becomes a live 
thing, it will restore the strained relations that exist to-day 
among co-operators (whether Indian or English) and non- 
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co-operators. To work the full constructive programme 
therefore is to achieve all we want. To fail in fulfilling 
the programme is to postpone all possibility of effective 
civil disobedience. 

IF I AM ARRESTED— 

By M. K. Gandhi 
{March 9, 1922.) 

The rumour has been revived that my arrest is immi- 
nent. It is said to be regarded as a mistake by some 
officials that I was not arrested when I was to be, i. e., 
on the lith or 12th of February and that the Bardoli 
decision ought not to have been allowed to affect the 
Government’s programme. It is said, too, that it is now 
no longer possible for the Government to withstand the 
-ever rising agitation in London for my arrest and depor- 
tation. I myself cannot see how the Government can 
avoid arresting me if they want a permanent abandon- 
ment of civil disobedience whether individual or mass. 

I advised the Working Committee to suspend mass civil 
disobedience at Bardoli because that disbedience would not 
have been civil, and if I am now advising all provincial 
workers to suspend even individual civil disobedience, it is 
because I know that any disobedience at the present 
stage will be not civil but criminal. A tranquil atmos- 
phere is an indispensable condition of civil disobedience. 
It is humiliating for me to discover that there is a 
spirit of violence abroad and that the Government 
af the United Provinces has been obliged to enlist 
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additional police for avoiding a repetition of Chauri 
Chaura. I do not say that all that is claimed to have 
happened has happened, but it is impossible to ignore all 
the testimony that is given in proof of the growing spirit 
of violence in some parts of those provinces. In spite of my 
political differences with Pundit Hridayanath Kunzru, I 
regard him to be above wilful perversion of truth. I 
consider him to be one of the most capable among public 
workers. He is not a man to be easily carried away. 
When, therefore, he gives an opinion upon anything, it 
immediately arrests my attention. Making due allowance 
for the colouring of his judgment by reason of his pro- 
Government attitude, I am unable to dismiss his 
report of the Chaun Chaura tragedy as unworthy 
of consideration. Nor is it possible to ignore letters 
received from Zamindars and others informing me of 
the violent temperament and ignorant lawlessnesss in 
the United Provinces. I have before me the Bareilly 
report signed by the Congress Secretary. Whilst the 
authorities behaved like mad men and forgot themselves in 
their fit of anger, we are not, if that report is to be 
believed, without fault. The volunteer procession was 
not a civil demonstration. It was insisted upon in spite of 
a sharp division of opinion in our own ranks. Though 
the crowds that gathered were not violent, the spirit of the 
demonstration was undoubtedly violent. It was an 
impotent show of force wholly unnecessary for our pur- 
pose and hardly a prelude to civil disobedience. That the 
authorities could have handled the procession in a better 
spirit, that they ought not to have interfered with the 
Swaraj flag, that they ought not to have objected to the 
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use of the Town Hall which was town property to Con- 
gress offices in view of the fact that it had been so used 
for some months with the permission of the Town 
Council, is all very true. But we have ceased to give credit 
to the authorities for common or reasonable sense. On the 
contrary, we have set ourselves against them because we 
expect nothing but unreason and violence from them, and 
knowing that the authorities would act no better than 
than they did, we should have refrained from all the pre- 
vious irritating demonstrations. That the U. P. Govern- 
ment are making a mountain out of a mole-hill, that they 
are discounting their own provocation and the provoca- 
tion given by the murdered men at Chauri Chaura is 
nothing new. All that I am concerned with is that is not 
possible for us to claim that ; we have given them no 
handle whatsoever. It is therefore as a penance that civil 
disobedience has been suspended. But if the atmosphere 
clears up, the people realise the full value of the adjective 
‘ civil’ and become in reality non-violent both in spirit 
and in deed, and if I find that the Government still do 
not yield to the people’s will, I shall certainly be the first 
person to advocate individual or mass civil disobedience 
as the case may be. There is no escape from that duty 
without the people wishing to surrender their birthright. 

I doubt the sincerity of Englishmen who are born 
fighters when they declaim against civil disobedience 
as if it was a diabolical crime to be punished with 
exemplary severity. If they have glorified armed rebel- 
lions and resorted to them on due occasions, why are 
many of them up in arms against the very idea of civil 
resistance ? I can understand their saying that the attain- 
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ment of non-violent atmosphere is a virtual impossibility 
in India. I do not believe it, but I can appreciate such 
an objection. What, however, is beyond my comprehen- 
sion is the deadset made against the very theory of civil 
disobedience as if it was something immoral. To expect 
me to give up the preaching of civil disobedience is to 
ask me to give up preaching peace, which would be 
tantamount to asking me to commit suicide. 

I have now been told that the Government 
are compassing the destruction of the three weeklies 
which I am conducting, viz.. Young India, Gujarati 
Hava Jivan and Hindi Nava Jivan. I hope 
that the rumour has no foundation. I claim 

that these three journals are insistently preaching 
nothing but peace and good-will. Extraordinary care is 
taken to give nothing but truth as I find it, to the 
readers. Every inadvertent inaccuracy is admitted and 
corrected. The circulation of all the weeklies is daily 
growing. The conductors are voluntary workers, in 
some cases taking no salary whatsoever and in the others 
receiving mere maintenance money. Profits are all 
returned to the subscribers in some shape or other, or 
are utilised for some constructive public activity or other. 
I cannot say that I shall not feel a pang if these 
journals cease to exist. But it is the easiest thing 
for the Government to put them out. The publishers 
and printers are all friends and co-workers. My com- 
pact with them is that the moment Government asks- 
for security, that moment the newspapers must stop. I 
am conducting them upon the assumption that whatever 
view the Government may take of my activities, they at 
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least give me credit for preaching, through these news- 
papers, nothing but the purest non-violence and truth 
according to my lights. 

I hope, however, that whether the Government arrest 
me or whether they stop by direct or indirect means the 
publication of the three journals, the public will remain 
unmoved. It is a matter of no pride or pleasure to me 
but one of humiliation that the Government refrain from 
arresting me for fear of an outbreak of universal violence 
and awful slaughter that any such outbreak must involve. 
It would be a sad commentary upon my preaching of, and 
upon the Congress and Khilafat pledge of, non-violence, 
if my incarceration was to be a signal for a storm all 
over the country. Surely, it would be a demonstration 
of India’s unreadiness for a peaceful rebellion. It 

would be a triumph for the bureaucracy, and it 

would be almost a final proof of the correctness 
of the position taken up by the Moderate friends, 

viz,, that India can never be prepared for non-vio- 

lent disobedience. I hope therefore that the Congress 
and Khilafat workers will strain every nerve and show 
that all the fears entertained by the Government and their 
supporters were totally wrong. I promise that such 
act of self-restraint will take us many a mile towards our 
triple goal. 

There should therefore be no hartals^ no noisy demons- 
trations, no processions. I would regard the observance 
of perfect peace on my arrest as a mark of high honour 
paid to me by my countrymen. What I would love to 
see, however, is the constructive work of the Congress 
going on with clockwork regularity and speed of the 
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Punjab Express. I would love to see people who have 
hitherto kept back, voluntarily discarding all their 
foreign cloth and making a bonfire of it Let them 
fulfil the whole of the constructive programme framed 
at Bardoli, and they will not only release me and 
other prisoners, but they will also inaugurate Swaraj and 
secure redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs^ 
Let them remember the four pillars of Swaraj : Non- 
violence, Hindu-Moslem-Sikh-Parsi-Christian-Jew unity,, 
total removal of untouchability and manufacture of hand- 
spun and hand-woven khaddar completely displacing 
foreign cloth. 

I do not know that my removal from their midst will 
not be a benefit to the people. In the first instance, the 
superstition about the possession of supernatural powers by 
me will be demolished. Secondly, the belief that people 
have accepted the non-co-operation programme only under 
my influence and that they have no independent faith in 
it Will be disproved. Thirdly, our capacity for Swaraj 
will be proved by our ability to conduct our activities m 
spite of the withdrawal even of the originator of the 
current programme. Fourthly and selfishly, it will give 
me a quiet and physical rest, which perhaps I deserve. 

THE GREAT SENTINEL^ 

By M. K. Gandhi 
{October 13, 1931.) 

The Bard of Shantiniketan has countnbuted to the 
Modern Review a brilliant essay ^ on the present move- 

* Not included m this collection. 

3-H 
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ment. It is a senes of word pictures which he alone can 
paint. It IS an eloquent protest against authority, slave 
mentality or whatever d.‘rr»ptioa one gives of blind ac- 
ceptance of a passing mania whether out of fear or hope. It 
IS a welcome and who-esome reminder to all workers, that 
we must not be impatient, we must not impose autho- 
rity no matter how great. The poet tells us summarily 
to reject anything and cvi.r>thmg that does not appeal 
to oui reason or heart. If we would gam Swaraj, we must 
stand for Truth as we know it at any cost. A reformer who 
is enraged because his message is not accepted must retire 
to the forest to learn how to watch, wait and pray. With 
all this one must heartily agree, and the Poet deserves the 
thanks of his countrymen for standing up for Truth and 
Reason. There is no doubt that our last state will be 
worse than our first, if we surrender our reason into some- 
body’s keeping. And I would feel extremely sorry to 
discover, that the country had unthinkingly and blindly 
followed all I had said or done. I am quite conscious of 
the fact that blind surrender to love is often more mischie- 
vous than a forced surrender to the lash of the tyrant. 
There is hope for the slave of the brute, none for that 
of love. Love is needed to strengthen the weak, love 
becomes tyrannical when it exacts obedience from 
an unbeliever. To mutter a mantra without knowing 
its value is unmanly. It is good, therefore, that the 
poet has invited all who are slavishly mimicking the 
call of the charkha boldly to declare their revolt. His 
essay serves as a warning to us ail who in our impatience 
are betrayed into intolerance or even violence against those 
who differ from us. I regard the Poet as a sentinel warn 
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mg us against the approach of enemies called Bigotry, 
Lethargy, Iiilolerance, Ignorance, Inertia and other 
members af that brood. 

But whilst I agree with all that the Poet has said as 
to the necessity of watchfulness lest we cease to think, 

I must not be understood to endorse the proposition that 
there is any such blind obedience on a large scale m the 
country to day. I have again and again appealed to reason, 
and let me assure him, that if happily the country 
has come to believe in the spinning-wheel as the giver of 
plenty, it has done so after laborious thinking, after great 
hesitation. I am not sure, that even now educated India 
has assimibt='d [he truth underlying the charlvha. He 
must not mistake the surface dirt for the substance 
underneath. Let him go deeper and see for hirusdf, 
whether the charLha has been accepted from blind faith 
or from reasoned necessity. 

I do indeed ask the Post and the page to spin the wheel 
as a sacrament. When there u, war, the pojst lays down 
the lyre, the lawyer his law reports, the schoolboy his 
books. The Poet will sing the true note after the war is 
over, the lawyer will have occasion to go to his law 
books when people have time to fight among theniS' ^ 
When a house is on fire, all the mmates go out, and each 
one takes up a bucket to quench the fire. When all about 
me are dying for want of food, the only occupation per- 
missible to me IS to feed the hungry. It is my conviction 
that India is a house on fire, because its manhood ^3 being 
daily scorched, it is dying of hunger because u has no 
work to buy food with. Khulna is starving no. because 
the people cannot work, but because they have no wor k 
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The Ceded Districts are passing successively through a 
fourth famine, Orissa is a land suffering from chronic 
famines. Our cities are not India. India lives m her seven 
and a half lacs of villages, and the cities live upon the 
villages. They do not bring their wealth from other 
countries. The city people are brokers and commission 
agents for the big houses of Europe, America and Japan.- 
The cities have co-operated with the latter in the bleed* 
ing process that has gone on for the past two hundred 
years. It is my belief based on experience, that India is 
daily growing poorer. The circulation about her feet 
and legs has almost stopped. And if we do not take care,, 
she will collapse altogether. 

To a people famishing and idle, the only accept- 
able form in which God can dare appear is work 
and promise of food as wages. God created man^ 
to work for his food and said that those who ate 
without work were thieves. Eighty per cent of 
India are compulsorily thieves half the year^ 
It is any wonder if India has become one vast 
prison ? Hunger is the argument that is driving India to 
the spinning wheel. The call of the spinning wheel is 
the noblest of all. Because it is the call of love. And 
love is Swaraj. The spinning wheel will ‘ curb the 
mind ’ when time spent on necessary phycial labour 
can be said to do so. We must think of millions 
who are to day less than animals, who are almost in a 
dying state. The spinning wheel is the reviving draught 
for the millions of our dying country men and country 
women. ‘Why should I, who have no deed to work for 
food, spin ?’ may be the question asked. Because I am 
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•eating what does not belong to me. I am living on the 
spoliation of my countrymen. Trace the course of every 
pice that finds its way into your pocket, and you will 
realise the truth of what I write. Swaraj has no mean- 
ing for the millions if they do not know how to employ 
their enforced idleness. The attaiment of this Swaraj 
is possible within a short time, and it is so possible only 
by the revival of the spinning wheel. 

I do want growth, I do want self-determination, I do 
want freedom, but I want all these for the soul. I doubt 
if the steel age is an advance upon the flint age. I am in- 
different. It is the evolution of the soul to which the in- 
tellect and all our faculties have to be devoted. I have no 
difficulty in imagining the possibility of a man armoured 
after the modern style making some lasting and new dis- 
covery for mankind, but I have less difficulty in imagining 
the possibly of a man having nothing but a bit of flint and 
a nail for lighting his path or his matchlock ever singing 
new hymns of praise and delivering to an aching world a 
message of peace and goodwill upon earth. A plea for 
the spinning wheel is a plea for recognising the dignity of 
labour. 

I claim that in losing the spinning wheel we lost our 
left lung. We are therefore suffering from galloping con- 
sumption. The restoration of the wheel arrests the 
progress of the fell disease. There are certain things 
which all must do in all climes. There are certain things 
which all must do in certain climes. The spinning wheel 
js the thing which all must turn in the Indian clime for 
the transition stage at any rate and the vast majority 
must for all time. 
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It was our love of foreign cloth that ousted the wheel 
from its position of dignity. Therefore I consider it a sm 
to wear foreign cloth. I must confess that. I do not 
draw a sharp or any distinction between economics and 
ethics. Economics that hurt the moral well-being of 
an individ jal or a nation are immoral and therefore sinful. 
Thus the economics that permit one country to prey upon 
another are immoral. It is sinful to buy and use articles 
made by sweated labour. It is sinful to eat American wheat 
and let my neighbour the gram dealer, starve for want of 
custonic Similarly it is smful for me to the latest 

finery of Regent Street, when I know that if I Iiad but worn 
the things woven by the neighbouring spinners and 
weavers, that w^ould have clothed me, and fed and cloth- 
ed them. On the knowledge of my sm bursting upon 
ine, I must consign the foreign garments to the flames 
and thus purify myself, and thenceforth rest content with 
the rough Kliadi made by my neighbours. On knowing 
that my n ughbours may not, having given up the occu- 
pation, take kindly to the spinning wheel, I must take it 
up myself and thus make it popular. 

I venture to suggest to the Poet, that the clothes I 
ask him to burn must be and are his. If they had to 
his knowledge belonged to the poor or the ill-cIad^ 
he would long ago have restored to the poor w’hat 
was theirs. In burning my foreign clothes I burn my 
shame. I must refuse to insult the nacked by giving 
them clothes they do not need, instead of giving 
them work which they sorely need. I will not commit the 
sin of becoming their patron, but on learning that I had 
assisted m impoverishing them, I would give them a 
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privileged position and give them neither crumbs nor cast 
off clothing, but the (<f ny food and clothes and 

associate myself with them m work,^ 


Gandh] wrote in Young India of December 20, 1921, 

The ChaiMia in the Gita. — in the la^t issue I have endeavoured to 
answer the objections raised by ttie Poet against spinning as a sacrament 
to be performed by all, I have done m all humility and with the desire 
to convince the Poet and those who think like him The reader will be 
interested in knowing, that my belief IS derived largely from the Bhaga- 
vadgita, I have quoted the relevant verses in the article itself I give 
below Ed van Arnold’s rendering of the verges from his Song Celestial for 
the benefit of those who do not read Sanskrit. 

Work is more excellent than idleness, 

The body’s life proceeds not, lacking work. 

There is a task of holiness to do. 

Unlike world-binding toil, which bmdeth not 
The faithful soul , such earthly duty do 

Free from desire, and thou shalt well perform 
Thy heavenly purpose, spake Prajapati 
In the beginning, when dll men were made, 

And, with mankind, the sacrifice — “ Do this > 

Work ' Sacrifice * Increase and multiply 
With sacrifice ! This shall be Kamadhuk, 

Your ‘Cow of Plenty’, giving back her milk 
Of all abundance Wcish.p the gods thereb> , 

The gods shall yield ye grace. Those meats yet crave 
The gods will grant to Labour, when it pays 
Tithes in the altar-flame. But if one eats 
Fruits of the earth, rendering to kindly heaven, 

No gift of toil, that thief st.’a^ from his world ’ 

Who eat of food after their sacrifice 
Are quit of fault, bui they that spread a feast 
All for themselves, eac sin and drink of sm. 

By food the living live , food comes of rain. 

And ram comes by the pious sacrifice, 

And sacrifice is paid with tithes of toil , 

Thus auction is of Brahma, who is one. 

The Only, All-pervading , at all times 
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Nor is the scheme of non-co-operation or Swadeshi an 
exclusive doctrine. My modesty has prevented me from 
declaring from the house top that the message of non-co- 
operation, non-violence and Swadeshi is a message to the 
world. It must fall flat, if it does not bear fruit in the soil 
where it has been delivered. At the present moment India 
has nothing to share with the world save her degradation, 
pauperism and plagues. Is it her ancient Shastras that 
we should send to the world ? Well, they are printed m 
many editions, and an incredulous and idolatrous world 
refuses to look at them, because we the heirs and custo- 
dians do not live them. Before therefore I can think of 
sharing with the world, I mast possess. Our non-co- 
operation IS neither with the English nor with the West. 
Our non-co-operation is with the system the English have 
established, with the material civilisation and its attendant 
greed and exploitation of the weak. Our non-co-opera- 
tion is a retirement within ourselv^es. Our non-co-opera- 


Present in sacrifice. He that abstains 

To help the rolling wheels of this great world, 

Glutting his idle sense, lives a lost life, 

Shameful and vain 

Wort here undoubtedly refers to physical labour, and Work by way of 
sacrifice can only be work to be done by all for the common benefit. Such 
work — such sacrifice can only be spinning. I do not wish to suggest, that the 
author of the Divine Song had the spuming wheel in mmd. He merely 
laid down a fundamental principle of conduct. And reading in and apply- 
ing it to India I can only think of spinning as the fittest and most accept- 
able sacrificial body labour. I cannot imagine anything nobler or more na- 
tional than that for say one hour in the day we should all do the labour 
that the poor must do and thus identiiy ourselves with them and through 
them with all mankind. I cannot imagine better worship of God than 
that m his name I should labour for the poor even as they do. The spin- 
ning wheel spells a more equitable distribution of the riches of the earth. 
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tion is a refusal to co-operate with the English adminis- 
trators on their own terms. We say to them, ‘ Come and 
co-operate with us on our terms, and it will be well for us, 
for you and the world.’ We must refuse to be lifted 
off our feet. A drowning man cannot save others. In order 
to be fit to save others, we must try to save ourselves. 
Indian nationalism is not exclusive, nor aggressive, nor 
destructive. It is health-giving, religious and therefore 
humanitarian. India must learn to live before she can 
aspire to die for humanity. The mice which helplessly 
find themselves between the cat’s teeth acquire no merit 
from their enforced sacrifice. 

True to his poetical instinct the poet lives for the 
morrow and would have us do likewise. He presents 
to our admiring gaze the beautiful picture of the birds 
early in the morning singing hymns of praise as they 
soar into the sky. These birds had their day’s food 
and soared with rested wings in whose veins new 
blood had flown during the previous might. But I have 
had the pain of watching birds who for want of strength 
could not be coaxed even into a flutter of their wings. 
The human bird under the Indian sky gets up weaker 
than when he pretended to retire. For millions it is an 
eternal vigil or an eternal trance. It is an indescribably 
painful state which has to be experienced to be realised. 
I have found it impossible to soothe suffering patients 
with a song from Kabir. The hungry millions ask for 
one poem-invigorating food. They cannot be given it. 
They must earn it. And they can earn only by the sweat 
of their brow. (Here follows some versus from the Gita 
translation which is given in the footnote m page 1047 t) 
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By M. K. Gandhi 
(October 13, 1921.) 

I have been collecting descriptions of Swaraj. One of 
these would be; Swaraj is the abandonment of the fear of 
death A nation which allows itself to be influenced by 
the fear of death cannot attain Swaraj, and cannot retain 
it if somehow attained. 

English people carry their lives in their pockets. Arabs 
and Pathans consider death as nothing more than ordinary 
ailment ; they never weep when a relation dies. Boer 
women are perfectly innocent of this fear. In the Boer 
war, thousands of young Boer women became widowed. 
They never cared. It did not matter in the kast if the 
husband or the son was lost ; it was enough and more 
than enough that the countiy’s honour w^as safe. What 
booted the husband if the coiu*»try was enslaved ^ It 
was infinitely better to bury a son’s mortal remains 
and to cherish his immortal memory than to bring him 
up as a serf. Thus did the Boer women steel their hearts 
and cheerfully give up their darlings to the Angel of 
Death. 

The people I have mentioned kill and get killed. But 
what of those who do not kill but are only ready to die 
themselves ? Such people become the objects of a world’s 
adoration. They are the salt of the earth. 

The English, and the Germans fought one another; 
they killed and got killed. The result is that animosities 
have increased. There is no end of unrest, and the 
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present condition of Europe is pitiful. There is rriore of 
deceit, and each is anxious to circumvent the rest. 

But the fearlessness which we are cultivating is of a 
nobler and purer order and it is therefore that we hope 
to achieve a signal victory within a very short time. 

When we attain Swaraj, many of us will have given 
up the fear of death ; or else we shall not have attained 
Swaraj. Till now mostly young boys have died m the 
cause. Those who died in Aligadh were all below 
twenty-one. No one knew who they were. If Govern- 
ment resort to firing now, I am hoping that some men 
of the first rank will have the opportunity of offering up 
the supreme sacrifice. 

Why should we be upset when children or young men 
or old men die ^ Not a moment passes when some one is not 
born or is not dead in this world. We should feel the 
stupidity of rejoicing in a birth and lamenting a death. 
Those who believe in the soul — and what Hindu, Mussal- 
man or Parsi there who does not ^ — know that the soul 
never dies. The souls of the living as well as of the dead 
are all one. The eternal processes of creation and des- 
truction are going on ceaselessly. There is nothing m it 
for which we might give ourselves up to joy or sorrow, 
Even if we extend the idea of relationship only to our 
countrymen and take all the births in the country as taking 
place m our own family, how many births shall we 
celebrate ? If we weep for all the death in our country, 
the tears in our eyes would never dry. This train of 
thought should help us to get rid of all fear of death. 

India, they say, is a nation of philosophers ; and we 
have not been unwilling to appropriate the compliment. 
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Gtill, hardly any other nation becomes so helpless m the 
ace of death as we do. And in India again, no other 
community perhaps betrays so much of this helplessness 
as the Hindus. A single birth is enough for us to be 
beside ourselves with ludicrous joyfulness. A death makes 
us indulge in orgies of loud lamentation which condemn 
the neighbourhood to sleeplessness for the night. If we 
wish to attain Swaraj, and if having attained it we wish 
to make it something to be proud of, we must perfectly 
renounce this unseemly fright. 

And what is imprisonment to the man who is fearless 
of death itself ? If the reader will bestow a little thought 
upon the matter, he will find that if Swaraj is delayed, it 
is delayed because we are not prepared calmly to meet 
death and inconveniences less than death. 

As larger and larger numbers of innocent men come out 
to welcome death, their sacrifice will become the potent 
instrument for the salvation of all others ; and there will be 
a minimum of suffering. Suffering cheerfully endured ceases 
to be suffering and is transmuted into an ineffable joy. The 
man w^ho flies from suffering is the victim of endless tribu- 
lation before it has come to him, and is half dead when 
it does come. But one who is cheerfully ready for any- 
thing and everything that comes, escapes all pain ; his 
cheerfulness acts as an anaesthetic. 

I have been led to write about this subject because we 
have got to envisage even death if we will have Swaraj 
this very year. One who is previously prepared often 
•escapes accidents ; and this may be the case with us. 
It is my firm conviction that Swadeshi constitutes this 
preparation. When once Swadeshi is a success, neither 
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this Governmentnor any one else will feel the necessity 
of putting us to any further test. 

Still it is best not to neglect any contingency 
whatever. Possession of power makes me blind and 
deaf ; they cannot see things which are under their 
very nose, and cannot hear things which invade their 
ears. There is thus no knowing what this power- 
intoxicated Government may not do. So it seemed to 
me that patriotic men ought to be prepared for death^ 
imprisonment and similar eventualities. 

The brave meet death with a smile on their lips, but 
they are circumspect all the same. There is no room 
for foolhardiness m this |non-violent war. We do not 
propose to go to gaol or to die by an immoral act. We 
must mount the gallows while resisting the oppressive 
laws of this Government. — (Translated from the 
Gujarati Navajivan by D.) 


THE MEANING OF THE MOPLAH RISING 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{October 20, 1921,) 

A correspondent from Scotland takes me to task for 
not dealing suflSciently with the Moplah rising in these 
columns. The result, he says, has been that those in 
Great Britain who are in the habit of studying Indian 
affairs have been induced to believe that an Islamic 
kingdom is established in India. The reproof is not 
wholly undeserved, but I have not shirked duty in the 
matter. I have been simply helpless. I wanted to go to 
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Calicut and reach the bottom of the trouble as I believed 
I could have. But the Government had willed it other- 
wise. I am sorry to believe but it is my belief, that the men 
on the spot do not want to end the trouble. They certainly 
do not wish to give non-co-operators the credit for peace- 
fully ending the trouble. They are desirous of showing 
once more that it is only the British soldier who can 
maintain peace m India. And I could not then give 
battle to the Government by disregarding the instructions 
not to enter the disturbed area. 

I should like to think better of the men on the spot. 
It is contrary to my nature to believe in the depravity of 
human beings But there is so much evidence about me 
of the depravity of the bureaucratic mind that it will stop 
at nothing to gam its end. It is the literal truth I tell, 
when I say that before I went to Champara, I did not 
believe the stories I was ^old of atrocities committed 
against the peasantry of Champaran. When I went 
there, I found the state much worse than was described 
to me. I had refused to believe that innocent people could 
have been murdered in cold blood without warning as 
they were in Jallianwala Bagh. I had refused to believe 
that human beings could be made to crawl upon their bellies. 
But on reaching the Punjab, I found to ray horror that 
much more than what I was told had happened. And all 
this was done m the name of peace and order so called, 
but in reality for the purpose of substaining a false prestige, 
a false system and an unnatural commerce. It is true that 
a strong Lieutenant-Governor was able to attain justice m 
Charraparan m the face of overwhelming opposition. But 
that was really an exception due to exceptional causes. And 
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so I feel the Moplah revolt has come as a blessing to a 
system that is crumbling to pieces by the weight of its 
own enormity. 

The Moplah revolt is a test for Hindus and Mussalmaos. 
Can Hindu friendship survive the strain put upon it ^ 
Can Mussalmans in the deepest recesses of their hearts 
approve of the conduct of the Moolahs ? Time alone can 
show the reality. A verbal and forced philosophic accep- 
tance of the inevitable is no test of Hindu friendship. 
The Hindus must have the courage and the faith to feel that 
they can protect their religion in spite of such fanatical erup- 
tions. A verbal disapproval by the Mussalmans of Moplah 
madness is no test of Mussalman friendship. The Mussal- 
mans must naturally feel the shame and humiliation of the 
Moplah conduct about forcible conversions and looting, and 
they must work away so silently and effectively that such 
things might become impossible even on the part of the 
most fanatical among them. My belief is that the Hindus 
as a body have received the Moplah madness with equani- 
mity and that the cultured Mussalmans are sincerely sorry 
for the Moplah’s perversion of the teachings of the 
Prophet 

The Moplah revolt teaches another lesson, viz.^ that each 
individiialmustbetaught the art of self-defence. It is more 
a menial state that has to inculcated than that our bodies 
should be trained for retaliation. Our mental training 
has been one of feeling helpless. Bravery is not a quality 
of the body, it is of the soul. I have seen cowards 
encased in tough muscle, and rare courage m the frailest 
body, I have seen big bulky and muscular Zulus cowering 
before an English lad and turning tail if they saw a 
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loaded revolver pointed at them. I have seen Emily 
Hobhouse with a paralytic body exhibiting courage of 
the highest order. She was the one noble woman who 
kept up the drooping spirits of brave Boer generals and 
equally brave Boer women. The weakest of us 
physically must be taught the art of facing dangers and 
giving a good account of ourselves. What was more 
detestable, the ignorant fanaticism of the Moplah 
brother, or the cowardliness of the Hindu brother 
who helplessly muttered the Islamic formula or allowed 
his tuft of hair to be cut or his vest to be changed Let 
me not be misunderstood. I want both the Hindus and 
Mussulmans to cultivate the cool courage to die without 
killing. But if one has not that courage, I want him to* 
cultivate the art of killing and being killed, rather than in 
a cowardly manner flee from danger. For the latter in 
spite of his flight does commit mental himsa. He flees 
because he has not the courage to be killed in the act of 
killing. 

There is yet another lesson the Moplah outbreak teaches 
us. We dare not leave any section of our countrymen in utter 
darkness and expect not to be overtaken by it ourselves. 
Our English ^ masters’ were uninterested in the Moplahs 
becoming orderly citizens and learning the virtue of 
toleration and the truth of Islam. But we too have 
neglected our ignorant countrymen all these long cen- 
turies. We have not felt the call of love to see that no 
one was left ignorant of the necessity of humaneness or 
remained in want of food or clothing for no fault of his 
own. If we do not wake up betimes, we shall find a 
similar tragedy enacted by all the submerged classes. The 
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present awakening is affecting all classes. The ‘‘ untouch- 
ables” and all the so-called semi-savage tribes will pre- 
sently bear witness to our wrongs against them if we do 
not do penance and render tardy justice to them. 


HINDUS AND MOPLAHS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{January S6, 1922.) 

Though the letters on the Moplah trouble and the 
Musalman attitude by Messrs. Keshav Menon and others 
have already appeared m the press, contrary to my wont 
I publish the two communications for the importance 
that attaches to them, Possibly the fact of their publi- 
cation m the pages of Young India will be some balm for 
the wounds that the Moplah madness as inflicted m the 
Hindu heart. The writers were entitled to give vent to 
their pent up feelings 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani is one of our most courageous 
men. He is strong and unbending. He is frank to a 
fault. In his insensate hatred of the English Government 
and possibly even of Englishmen in general he has seen 
nothing wrong in anything that the Moplahs have done. 
Everything is fair in love and war with the Maulana. 
He has made up his mind that the Moplahs have fought 
for their religion. And that fact (in his estimation) 
practically absolves the Moplah from all blame. That is 
no. doubt a travesty of religion and morality. But to do 
irreligion for the sake of religion is the religious creed of 


^ Not jndudeed m this collection. 
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Maulana Hasrat Mohana. I know it has no warrant in 
Islam, I have talked to several learned Mussalmans. 
They do not defend Hasrat Mohani’s attitude. 

I advise my Malabar friends not to mind the Maulana. 
In spite of his amazingly crude views about religion, there 
IS no greater nationalist nor a greater lover of Hmdu- 
Muslim unity than the Maulana. His heart is sound and 
superior to his intellect, which, m my humble opinion, 
has suffered aberration. 

The Malabar friends are wrong m thinking that the 
Mussalmans in general have not condemned or have m my 
way approved of the various crimes committed by the 
Moplahs. Iblam protects even in war women, children and 
old men from molestation. Islam does not justify Jehad 
except under well-defined conditions. So far as I know 
the law of Islam, the Moplahs could not, on their own 
initiative, declare Jehad. Maulana Abdul Bari has 
certainly condemned the Moplah excesses. 

But what though the Mussalmans did not condemn 
them? Hindu- Muslim friendship is not a bargain. The 
very word friendship excludes any such idea. If we have 
acquired the national habit, the Moplah is every whit a 
countryman as a Hindu. Hindus may not attach greater 
weight to Moplah fanaticism than to Hindu fanaticism. 
If instead of the Moplahs, Hindus had violated Hindu 
homes m Malabar, ag^ainst whom would the complaint be 
lodged ? Hindus have to find out a remedy against such 
occurreoess. as much as the Mussalmans. When a Hindu 
or a Mussalman does evil, it is evil, it is evil done by an 
Indian to an Indian, and each one of us must personally 
share the blame and try to remove the evil. There is no 
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other meaning to unity than this. Nationalism is nothing, 
if it IS not at least this. Nationalism is greater than 
sectarianism. And m that sense we are Indians first and 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsis, Christians after. 

Whilst, therefore, we may regret Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani’s altitude on the Moplah question, we must not 
blame the Mussalmans as a whole, nor must we blame the 
Maulana as a Mussalman. We should deplore the fact 
that one Indian does not see the obvious wrong that our 
other brethren have done. There is no unity, if we must 
continuously look at things communally. 

Critics may say, ' All this is sheer nonsense, because it 
IS so inconsistent with facts. It is visionary’. But my 
contention is that we shall never achieve solidarity unless 
new facts are made to suit the principle, instead of per» 
forming the impossible feat of changing the principle to 
suit existing facts. I see nothing impossible m Hindus 
as Indians, trying to wean the Moplahs, as Indians, from 
their error. I see nothing impossible in asking the 
Hindus to develop courage and strength to die before 
accepting forced conversion. I was delighted to be told 
that there were Hindus who did prefer the Moplah hatchet 
to forced conversion. If these have died without 
anger or malice they have died as truest Hindus 
because they were truest among Indians and men. And 
thus would these men have died even if their perse- 
cutors had been Hindus linstead of Mussalmans. Iluadii- 
Muslim unity will be a very cheap and cawdry affair, 
if it has to depend upon mere reciprocation. Is a 
husband’s loyalty dependent upon the wife’s, or may 
a wife be faithless because the husband is a rake ? 
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Marriage will be a sordid thing when the partners treat 
their conduct as a matter of exchange, pure and simple. 
Unity is like marriage. It is more necessary for a husband 
to draw closer to his wife when she is about to fall. Then 
is the time for a double outpouring of love. Even so is it 
more necessary for a Hindu to love the Maplah and the 
Mussalman more, when the latter is likely to injure him or 
has already injured him. Unity to be real must stand 
the severest strain without breaking. It must be an in- 
dissoluble tie. 

And I hold that what I have put before the country 
m the foregoing lines is a simple selfish idea. Does a 
Hindu love his religion and country more than himself ^ 
If he does, it follows that he must not quarrel with an 
ignorant Mussalman, who neither knows country nor 
religion. The process is like that of the world-famed 
woman who professed to give up her child to her rival 
instead of dividing ir with the latter, a performance that 
would have suited the latter admirably. 

Let us assume (which is not the fact) that the Mussal- 
mans really approve of all that the Moplahshave done. Is 
the compact, then, to be dissolved ^ And when it is 
dissolved, will the Hindus be any better off for the dis- 
solution ^ Will they revenge themselves upon the Moplahs 
by getting fort-ign assistance to destroy them and their 
fellow Mussalmans, and be content to be for ever slaves ^ 

Non-co-operation is a universal doctrine because it is 
as applicable to family relations as to any other. It is a 
process of evolving strength and self-reliance. Both the 
Hindus and Mussalmans must learn to stand alone an 
against the whole world, before they become really 
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united. This unity is not to be between weak parties, 
but between men who are conscious of their strength. 
It will be an evil day for Mussalmans if, whsre| they are 
in a minority, they have to depend for the observance of 
their religion upon Hindu good will and vice versa. 
Non-co operation is a process of self-realisation. 

But this self-realisation is impossible, if the strong 
become brutes and tread upon the weak. Tlien, they 
must be trodden under by the stronger. Hence, if 
Hindus and Mussalmans really wish to live as men of 
religion, they must develop strength from within. They 
must be both strong and humble. Hindus must find out 
the causes of Moplah fanaticism. They will find that 
they are not without blame. They have hitherto not 
cared for the Moplah. They have either treated him as 
a serf or dreaded him. They have not treated him 
as a friend and neighbour, to be reformed and res- 
pected. It is no use now becoming angry with the 
Moplahs or the Mussalmans in general. Whilst Hindus 
have a right to expect Mussulman aid and sympathy, the 
problem is essentially one of self-help, i.e., development of 
strength from within. It would be a sad day for Islam if 
the defence of the Khilafat was to depead upon Hindu 
help. Hindu help is at the disposal of the Mussalmans, 
because it is the duty of the Hindus, as neighbours, to 
give it. And whilst Mussalmans accept help so ungrudingly 
given, their final reliance is and must be upon God. He 
is the never failing and sole Help of the helpless. And so 
Jet it be with the Hindus of Malabar. 



A TAXING EXAMINER 


By M. K. Gandhi 
{April 6, 1921,) 

I would love to feel that I was an M. A. of the Univer- 
sity of noD-co-operation. Bui my examiners show me 
that, whilst I have matriculated in that University, I 
have yet to fill many a term m the college course. Of 
all my many correspondents, the Sindhi friends are the 
most searching, and even provoking. What I present 
to the readers of Young India is but a sample of 
examination papers set to me. Here is one such from 
Sindh : 

(1) Do you expect that violence will ensue from your 
movement of non-co-operation ^ 

If I did, I would not have advised it. 

(2) Explain fully the doctrine of non-violence. 

Non-violence is not doing, voluntarily, any injury to 

person or property. Thus, I would not punish or procure 
punishment even of General Dyer for his massacre, but 
I would not call it voluntarily doing injury to him to 
refuse to give him pension, or to condemn his action in 
fitting language. It is no part of my duty to protect a 
murderer even though he may be my son or father. I 
hold it to be my duty to withdraw my support from him, 
I will not kill a snake neither may I harbour it. 

f3) If violence ensues from your movement, will you 
retire to the mountains ? 

If violence results from non-co-operation, or if non- 
coperators resort to violence i. e., if India makes vio- 
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lence her creed, and I have survived, I would not care 
to live m India, She will cease to evoke any pride m 
me. My patriotism is subservient to my religion. I 
cling to India like a child to its mother’s breast, because 
I feel that she gives me the spiritual nourishment I need. 
She has the environment that responds to my highest 
aspiration. When that faith is gone, I shall feel like an 
orphan without hope of ever finding a guardian. Then 
the snowy solitude of the Himalayas as must give what 
rest it can to my bleeding soul. Needless lu say, the 
violence that would drive me to the Himalayas is not this 
violence of language or rowdyism which my critics often 
fling m my face whilst reminding me of Himalayas, It is 
violence not due to non-co-operation, nor is it violence of 
the real non-co-operators. These outbursts are a legacy 
of our undisciplined past. It is being brought under 
check day by day. It is so insignificant as to be itself a 
mighty demonstration of the peace that reigns supreme in 
India to-day. This peace, in the face of provocation 
attempted by officials knowingly or unknowingly, m the 
shape of their vexatious and often illegal notices, must, if 
continued, m itself ensure Swaraj within the year. For 
It shows unity of purpose and determintation among the 
people. 

(4) What should other non-co- operators do, if such 
violence breaks out ? Should they stop the prea- 
ching of non-co-operation 

When (if ever) that tempestuous violence breaks out, 
true non-co-operators would have died m the attempt to 
prevent violence. Question 4 presupposes my sole 
survivorship. But assume that I have scuttled to the 
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Himalayas, (as it would then be to escape death), the 
remainiiij^ non-co-operators would certainly be expected 
to remain true to their faith in spite of my cowardly 
retreat and be living witnesses to their faith till the 
flames overwhelm them. The voice of the preacher 
will then be drowned in the onrushing torrent of blood. 

(5) If you retire to the mountains, what will be the 
fate of the poor students who have boycotted aided 
or Government institutions ? 

The questioner forgets that, when violence reigns 
supreme in India, there will be no school, aided or 
unaided, for students to attend. Only those students are 
called upon to leave Government schools who consider it 
to be sinful to remain m them. The question of returning 
to such schools does not arise in their case. And what 
has my retirement to the mountains to do with the 
students’ withdrawal? Every student is expected to judge 
for himself what is best for him and his country. The 
movement of self-government cannot, must not be made to 
depend upon one man. I have but presented India with 
a new and matchless weapon, or rather an extended 
application of an ancient and tried weapon. She must 
reject or accept it for her own use. I cannot use it for 
her. I can use, have used it, tor myself and feel free. 
Others have done, and feel likewise. If the nation uses 
the weapon, she becomes free. 

(6) How far has your movement of non-co-operation 
progressed ? 

So far that I feel Swaraj running to us. If we keep 
up the same velocity, we shall be a free nation within 
this year. 
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(7) Are you aware that most of the non-co-operat- 
ing workers are irresponsible ? Have you ever con- 
demned them ? 

I am not ; on the contrar}^ I am aware that most of 
them are responsible, sober, honest, and brave workers. 
I hope I have condemned irresponsibility wherever I 
have found it. 

(8) Under what circumstances do you except ito get 
Swaraj in October ? 

I have often mentioned the conditions m these columns. 
The correspondent must look up the back numbers. 

(9) Will the spinning wheel solve the problem of 
India’s poverty ? If it will, how ? 

I am more than ever convinced that, without the spin- 
ning wheel, the problem of India’s poverty cannot be 
solved. Millions of India’s peasants starve for want of 
supplementary occupation. If they have spinning to add 
to their slender resources, they can fight successfully 
against pauperism and famine. Mills cannot solve the 
problem. Only hand^spinning — and nothing else — can. 
When India was forced to give up hand-spinning, she 
had no other occupation in return. Imagine what would 
happen to a man who found himself suddenly deprived 
of a quarter of his bare livelihood. Over eighty-five per 
cent, of her population have more than a quarter of their 
time lying idle. And, therefore even apart from the terrible 
dram rightly pointed out by the G. O. M. of India, she has 
steadily grown poorer because of this enforced idleness. 
The problem is now to utilise these billions of hours of 
the nation without dibturbmg the rest. Restoration of the 
spinning wheel is the only possible answer. This has 
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nothing to do with my special views on machinery or 
with the boycott of foreign goods in general. India is 
likely to accept the answer m full during this year. It 
IS madness to tinker with the problem. I am writing 
this mlPuri m front of the murmuring waves. The picture 
of the crowd of men, women, and children with their 
fleshless ribs under the very shadow of Jagannath, haunts 
me. If I had the power, I would suspend every other 
activity in schools, and colleges, and everywhere else, 
and popularise spinning ; prepare out of these lads and 
lasses spinning teachers ; inspire every carpenter to pre- 
pare spinning v/heels; and ask the teachers to take these 
life-giving machines to every home, and teach them 
spinning. If I had the power, I would stop an ounce 
of cotton from being exported and would have it 
turned into yarn in these homes. I would dot India 
with depots for receiving this yarn and distributing it 
among weavers. Given sufficient steady and trained 
workers, I would undertake to drive pauperism out of 
India during this year. This undoubtedly requires a 
change in the angle of Vision and in the national taste. 
I regaid the Reforms and everything else in the nature 
of opiates to deaden our conscience. We must refuse to 
wait for generations to furnish us with a patient solu- 
tion of a problem which is ever-growing m seriousness. 
Nature knows no mercy in dealing stern justice. 
If we do not wake up before long, we shall be wiped 
out of existence. I invite the sceptics to visit Orissa, 
penetrate its villages, and find out for themselves 
where India stands. They will then believe with me 
that to posses, or to wear, an ounce of foreign cloth is a 
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crime against India and humanity, I am able to 
restrain myself from committing suicide by starvation, 
only because I have faith in India’s awakening, and her 
ability to put herself on the way to freedom from this 
desolating pauperism. Without faith m such a possibi- 
lity, I should cease to take interest in living. I invite the 
questioner, and every other intelligent lover of his 
country, to take part in this privileged national service 
m making spinning universal by introducing it in every 
home and make it profitable for the nation by helping 
to firing about a complete boycott of foreign cloth 
during this year. I have finished the questions and 
endeavoured to answer them. The most important from 
the practical stand-point was the one regarding spin- 
ning. I hope I have demonstrated the necessity of 
home-spinning as the only means of dealing with India’s 
poverty. I know, however, that innumerable diffi- 
culties face a worker in putting the doctrine into 
execution. The most difficult, perhaps, is that of getting 
a proper wheel. Save in the Punjab where the art is still 
alive, the difficulty is very real. The carpenters have for- 
getten the construction and the innocent workers are at 
their wit’s end. The chief thing undoubtedly, therefore, 
13 for the worker to make himself acquainted with the 
art and the handling of spinning wheels. I lay down 
some simple tests for them. No machine that fails to 
satisfy the tests should be accepted or distributed. 

(1) The wheel must turn easily, freely and noiselessly.- 

(2) The turning handle must be rigidly fixed to the axle. 

(3) The posts must be properly driven home and joints 
well fixed. 
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(4) The spmdie must turn noiselessly and without a 
throb in its holders. Jarring sound cannot be avoided 
unless the holders are made of knit straw as in the 
Punjab, or of tough leather. 

(5) No machine is properly made unless it manufac- 
tures in the hands of a practised spinner at least 2i tolas 
of even and properly twisted yarn of six counts m an 
hour. I know a youngster, who has not had more than 
perhaps three months’ practice, having been able to spin 
2^ tolas of the above quality of yarn m 35 minutes. No 
machine should be given out until it has been worked for 
at least full one hour in the manner suggested and found 
satisfactory. 


NEITHER A SAINT NOR A POLITICIAN 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{May 13 f 1920.) 

A kind friend has sent me the following cutting from 
the April number of the East and West. 

Mr. Gaadhi has the reputation of a samt but it seems that the politician 
in him often dominates his decisions He has been making great use 
of hartals and there can be no gainsaying that under his direction hartal 
IS becoming a powerful political weapon for uniting the educated and the 
uneducated on a single question of the day The hartal is not without its 
disadvantages It is teaching direct action, and direct action however potent 
does not work for unity. Is Mr Gandhi quite sure that he is serving the 
highest behests of'ahirasa’, harmlessness? His proposal to commemo- 
rate the shooting at Jallianwalla Bagh is not likely to promote concord 
Jtis a cragiG incident into which our Government was betrayed, but is the 
memory of its bitterness worth retaining^ Can we not commemorate the 
-event by raising a temple of peace» to hold the widows and orphans, to 
bless the souls of those who died without knowing why ^ The world is 
full of politicians and pettifoggers who m the name of patriotism poison 
the inner sweetness of man and, as a result, we have wars and feuds and 
such shameless slaughter as turned Jallianwalla Bagh into a shambles. 
Shall we not now try for a larger symbiosis such as Buddha and 
‘Christ preached, and bring the world to breathe and prosper together ? 
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Mr Gandhi seemed destined to be the apostle of such a movement, but 
circumstances are forcing him to seek the way of raising resistances and 
group unities. He may yet take up the larger mission of uniting the 
world. 

I have given the whole of the quotation. As a rule I 
do not notice criticism of me or my methods except when 
thereby I acknowledge a mistake or enforce still further 
the principles criticised, I have a double reason for 
noticing the extract. For, not only do I hope further to 
elucidate the principles I hold dear, but I want to show 
my regard for the author of the criticism whom I know 
and whom I have admired for many years for the singular 
beauty of his character. The critic regrets to see m me 
a politician, whereas he expected me to be a saint. Now 
I think that the word “ saint ” should be ruled out of 
present life. It is too sacred a word to be lightly applied 
to anybody, much less to one like myself who claims 
only to be a humble searcher after truth, knows his limi- 
tations, makes mistakes, never hesitates to admit them 
when he makes them, and frankly confesses that he, like 
a scientist, is making experiments about some * of the 
eternal varieties ’ of life, but cannot even claim to be a 
scientist because he can show no tangible proof of scientific 
accuracy in his methods or such tangible results of his experi- 
ments as modern science demands. But though by disclaim- 
ing sainthood I disappoint the critic’s expectations, I 
would have him to give up his regrets by answering him 
that the politician in me has never dominated a single 
decision of mine, and if 1 seem to take part in politics, it 
IS only because politics encircle us to day like the coil of 
a snake from which one cannot get out, no matter how 
much one tries. I wish therefore to wrestle with the 
snake, as I have been doing with more or less success 
consciously since 1894, unconsciously, as I have now dis- 
covered, ever since reaching years of descretion. Quite 
selfishly, as I wish to live m peace in the midst of a 
bellowing storm howling round me, I have been ex- 
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peninenting with myself and my friends by introdu- 
cing religion into politics. Let me explain what I 
mean by religion. It is not the Hindu religion which 
I certainly prize above all other religions, but the reli- 
gion which transcends Hinduism, which changes one’s 
very nature, wuich binds one indissolubly to the truth 
within and which ever purifies. It is the permanent 
element m human nature which counts no cost too great 
in order to find full expression and which leaves the soul 
utterly restless until it has found itself, known its Maker 
and appreciated the true correspondence between the 
Maker and itself. 

It was in that religious spirit that I came upon 
hartal* I wanted to show that it is not a know- 
ledge of letters that would give India conscious- 
ness of herself, or that would bind the educated 
together. The hartal illuminated the whole of India 
as if by magic on the 6th of April 1919, And bad it not 
been for the interruption of the lOth of April brought 
about by Satan whispering fear into the ears of a govern- 
ment conscious of its own wrong and inciting to anger 
a people that were prepared for it by utter distrust of the 
Government, India wouldjhave risen to an unimaginable 
height. The hartal had not only been taken up by the 
great masses of people in a truly religious spirit but it was 
intended to be a prelude to a series of direct actions 

But my critic deplores direct action. For, he says, 
** it does not work for unity.” I join issue with him. 
Never has anything been done on this earth, with- 
out direct action. I rejected the word “ passive 
resistance, ” because of its insufficiency and its being 
interpreted as a weapon of the weak. It was direct 
action m South Africa which told and told so effectively 
that it converted General Smuts to sanity. He was m 
1906 the most relentless opponent of Indian aspirations. 
In 1914 he took pride in doing tardy justice by removing 
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rotn the Statute Book of the Union a disgraceful measure 
which, in 1909, he had told Lord Morley, would be never 
removed, for he then said South Africa would never 
tolerate repeal of a measure which was twice passed by 
the Transvaal Legislature. But what is more, direct 
action sustained for eight years left behind it not only 
no bitterness, but the very Indians who put up such a 
stubborn fight against General Smuts, ranged themselves 
round his banner in 1915 and fought under him in East 
Africa. It was direct action in Champaran which 
removed an age-long grievance. A meek submission when 
one IS chafing under a disability or a grievance which one 
would gladly see removed, not only does not make for 
unity, but makes the weak party acid, angry and prepar- 
ed him for an opprtunity to explode. By allying myself 
with the weak party, by teaching him direct, firm but 
harmless action, I make him feel strong and capable of 
defying the physical might. He feels braced for the 
struggle, regains confidence m himself and knowing that 
the remedy lies with himself, ceases to harbour the spirit 
of revenge and learns to be satisfied with a redress of the 
wrong he is seeking to remedy. 

It is working along the same line that I have 
ventured to suggest a memorial about Jallianwalla 
Bagh. The writer in East and West has ascribed to 
men a proposal which has never once crossed my mmd. 
He thinks that I want “ to commemorate the shooting at 
Jallianwalla Bagh”, Nothing can be further from my 
thought than to perpetuate the memory of a black deed. 
I dare say that before we have come to our own we 
shall have a repetition of the tragedy and I Will prepare 
the nation for it by treasuring the memory of the in- 
nocent dead. The widows and the orphans have been 
and are being helped, but we cannot “ bless the souls 
of those who died without knowing why”, if we will 
not acquire the ground which has been hallowed by 
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innocent blood and there erect a suitable memorial for 
them. It is not to serve, if I help it, as a reminder 
of foul deed but it shall serve as an encouragement 
to the nation that it is better to die helpless and unarmed 
and as victims rather than as tyrants. 1 would have the 
future generations remember that we who witnessed the 
innocent dying did not ungratefully refuse to cherish their 
memory. As Mrs. Jinnah truly remarked when she gave 
her mite to the fund, the memorial would at least give us 
an excuse for living. After all it will be the spirit m 
which the memorial is erected that will decide its charac- 
ter. 

What was the larger ‘symbiosis’ that Buddha and 
Christ preached ? Buddha fearlessly earned the war 
into the enemy’s camp and brought down on its knees 
an arrogant priesthood. Christ drove out the money- 
changers from the temple of Jerusalem and drew 
down curses from Heaven upon the hypocrites and 
the pharisees. Both were for intensely direct action. 
But even as Budha and Christ chastised they showed 
unmistakable gentleness and love behind every act of 
theirs. They would not raise a finger against their 
enemies, but would gladly surrender themselves rather 
than the truth for which they lived. Budha would have 
died resisting the priesthood, if the majesty of his love 
had not proved to be equal to the task of bending the 
priesthood. Christ died on the cross with a crown of 
thorns on his head defying the might of a whole empire. 
And if I raise resistances of a non-violent character I 
simply and humbly follow in the foot steps of the 
great teachers named by my critic. . . ... 



HINDUISM 


By M, K. Gandhi 
(October 6, 1921.) 

In dealing with the problem of untoiichability during 
the Madras tour, I have asserted my claim to being a 
Sanatani Hindu with greater emphasis than hitherto, and 
yet there are things which are commonly done m the 
name of Hinduism, which I disregard. I have no desire 
to be called a Sanatani Hindu or any other if I am not 
such. And I have certainly no desire to steal m a refrom 
or an abuse of under cover of a great faith. 

It IS therefore necessary for me once for all distinctly 
to give my meaning of Sanatan Hinduism. The word 
Sanatana I use in its natural sense. 

I call myself a Sanatani Hindu, because, 

(1) I believe in the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Puranas 
and all that goes by the name of Hindu scriptures, and 
therefore in avataras and rebirth, 

(2) I believe in the Varnashrama Dharma in a sense in 
my opinion strictly Vedic but not m its present popular 
and crude sense, 

(3) I believe m the protection of the cow in its much 
larger sense than the popular, 

(4) I do not disbelieve in idol- worship. 

The reader will note that I have purposely lef rained 
from using the word divine origin in reference to the 
Vedas or any other scriptures. For I do not believe 
in the exclusive divinity of the Vedas. I believe the 
Bible, the Koran, and the Zend Avesta to be as 
3-P 
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rauch divinely inspired as theVedas. My belief in 
the Hindu scriptures does not require me to accept 
every word and every verse as divinely inspired. Nor 
do I claim to have any first-hand knowledge of these 
wonderful books. But I do claim to know and feel the 
truths of the essential teaching of the scriptures. I 
decline to be bound by any interpretation, however learn- 
ed it may be, if it is repugnant to reason or moral sense. I 
do most emphatically repudiate the claim (if they advance 
any such) of the present Shankaracharyas and Shastris 
to give a correct interpretation of the Hindu scriptures, 
On the contrary I believe, that our present knowledge of 
these books is in a most chaotic state. I believe implicitly in 
the Hindu aphorism, that no one truly knows the Shastras 
who has not attained perfection in Innocence (Ah{msa)f 
Truth (Satya) and Self-control (Brahmacharya) and who 
has not renounced all acquisition or possession of wealth. 
I believe in the institution of Gurus, but in this age 
millions must go without a Guru, because it is a rare thing 
to find a combination of perfect purity and perfect 
learning. But one need not despair of ever knowing the 
truth of one’s religion, because the fundamentals of 
Hinduism as of every great religion are unchangeable, and 
easily understood. Every Hindu believes m God and 
His oneness ; in rebirth and salvation. But that which 
distinguishes Hindusim from every othei religion is its 
cow protection, more than its Varnashrama. 

Varnashrama is, in my opinion, inherent in human 
nature, and Hinduism has simply reduced it to a science. 
It does attach to birth. A man cannot change his varna 
by choice. Not to abide by one’s varna is to disregard 
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the law of heredity. The division, however, into innu- 
merable castes is an unwarranted liberty taken with the 
doctrine. The four divisions are all-sufficing. 

I do not believe that mterdining or even intermarriage 
necessarily deprives a man of his status that his birth 
has given him. The four divisions define a man’s 
calling, they do not restrict or regulate social inter- 
course. The divisions define duties, they confer no pri- 
vilages. It is, I hold, against the genius of Hinduism to 
arrogate to oneself a higher status or assign to another a 
lower. All are born to serve God’s creation, a Brahman 
with his knowledge, a Kshatriya with his power of pro- 
tection, a Vaishya with his commercial ability and a 
Shudra with bodily labour. This however does not mean 
that a Brahman for instance is absolved from bodily 
labour, or the duty of protecting himself and others. His 
birth makes a Brahman predominantly a man of knowledge, 
the fittest by heredity and training to impart it to others. 
There is nothing, again, to prevent the Shudra from 
acquiring all the knowledge he wishes. Only, he will best 
serve with his body and need not envy others their special 
qualities for service. But a Brahman who claims super- 
iority by right of knowledge falls and has no knowledge. 
And so With the others who pride themselves upon their 
special qualities. VarnasJirama is self-restraint and conser- 
vation and economy of energy. 

Though therefore Varnashrama is not affected by inter- 
dining or mter-marriage, Hinduism does most emphati- 
cally discourage inter-dinmg and inter-marriage between 
divisions, Hinduism reached the highest limit of self- 
restraint. It is undoubtedly a religion of renunciation of 
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the flesh so that the spirit may be set free. It is no part 
of a Hindu’s duty to dine with his son. And by restrict- 
ing his choice of a bride to a particular group, he exercis- 
es rare self-restraint. Hinduism does not regard a 
marri'^d state as by any means essential for salvation. 
Maiiicige IS is a * fall ’ even as birth is a fail. Salvation 
IS freedom from birth and hence death also. Prohibition 
against mter-marnage and inter-dining lo ^.ssential ior a 
rapid evolution of the soul. But this self-denial is no 
test of VaQma, A Brahman may remam a Brahman, 
though he may dine with his Shudra brother, if he has 
not left off his duty of service by knowledge. It follows 
from what I have said above, that restraint in matters of 
marriage and dmmg is not based upon notions of 
superiority. A Hindu who refuses to dme with an- 
other from a sense of superiority misrepresents his 
D karma* 

Unfortunately to-day Hinduism seems to consist merely 
in eating and not eating. Once I horrified a pious Hindu 
by taking toast at a Mussalnian’s house. I saw that he was 
pained to see me pouring milk into a cup handed by a 
MuEsalraan friend, but his anguish knew no bounds when 
he saw me taking toast at the Mussalman’s hands. Hin- 
duism IS in danger of losing its substance if it resolves 
itself into a matter of elaborate rules as to what and 
with \;hom to eat. Abstemiousness from intoxicating 
drinks and drugs, and from all kinds of foods, especially 
meat, is undoubtedly a great aid to the evolution of the 
spirit, but it IS by no means an end in itself. Many a 
man eating meat and with everybody, but living m the 
fear of God is nearer his freedom than a man religiously 
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abstaining from meat and many other things but 
blaspheming God in every one ol his acts. 

The central fact of Hinduism however is cow pro- 
tection. Cow protection to me is one of the most 
wonderful phenomena in human evolution. It takes 
the human being beyond his species. The cow to 
me means the entire sub-human world. Man through 
the cow IS enjoined to realise his identity with all 
that lives. Why the cow was selected for apotheosis is 
obvious to me. The cow was m India the best companion. 
She was the giver of plenty. Not only did she give milk, 
but she also made agriculture possible. The cow is a poem 
of pity. One reads pity m the gentle animal. She is the 
mother to millions of Indian mankind. Protection ef the 
cow means protection of the whole dumb creation of God. 
The ancient seer, whoever he was, began with the cow. 
The appeal of the lower order of creation is all the more 
forcible because it is speechless. Cow protection is the 
gift of Hinduism to the world. And Hinduism will live 
so long as there are Hindus to protect the cow. 

The way to protect is to die for. It is a denial of 
Hinduism and Ahimsa to kill a human being to protect a 
cow. Hindus are enjoined to protect the cow by their 
tapasya^ by self-purification, by self-sacrifice. The present 
day cow protection has degenerated into a prepetuaJ feud 
with the Mussalmans, whereas cow protection means 
conquering the Mussalmans by our love. A Mussalman 
friend sent me sometime ago a book detailing the 
inhumanities pracitised by us on the cow and her 
progeny. How We bleed her to take the last drop 
of milk from her, how we starve her to emaciation^ 
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how we ill-treat the calves, how we deprive them 
of their portion of milk, how cruelly we treat the 
oxen, how we castrate them, how we beat them,* 
how we overload them. If they had speech, they would 
bear witness to our crimes against them which would 
stagger the world. By every act of cruelty to our cattle, 
We disown God and Hinduism. I do not know that 
the condition of the cattle in any other part of the v/orld 
IS so bad as in unhappy India. We may not blame 
the Englishman for this. We may not plead poverty 
in our defence. Criminal negligence is the only cause of 
the miserable condition of our cattle. Oui Punjrajpoles? 
though they are an answer to our instinct of mercy, are 
a clumsy demonstration of its execution. Instead of 
being model dairy farms and great profitable national 
institutions, they are merely depots for receiving decrepit 
cattle. 

Hindus will be judged not by their tilaks, not by the 
correct chanting of mantras, not by their pilgrimages, not 
by their most punctilious observance of caste rules but by 
their ability to protect the cow. Whilst professing the 
religion of cow protection, we have enslaved the cow and 
her progeny, and have become slaves ourselves. 

It will now be understood why I consider myself a 
Sanatani Hindu. I yield to none in my regard for the 
cow. I have made the Khilafat cause my own, because I 
see that through its preservation full protection can be 
secured for the cow. I do not ask my Mussalman friends 
to save the cow in consideration of my service. My prayer 
ascends daily to God Almighty, that my service of a 
cause I hold to be just may appear so pleasing to him,, 
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that he may change the hearts of the Mussalmans, and fill 
them with pity for their Hindu neighbours and make them 
save the animal the latter hold dear as life itself. 

I can no more describe my feeling for Hinduism than 
for my own wife. She moves me as no other woman 
in the world can. Not that she has no faults. I dare say 
she has many more than I see myself. But the feeling 
of an indissoluble bond is there. Even so I feel for and 
about Hinduism with all its faults and limitations. Nothing 
elates me so much as the music of the Gita or the 
Ramayana by Tulasidas, the only two books m Hinduism 
I may be said to know. When I fancied I was taking 
my last breath, the Gita was my solace. I know the vice 
that IS going on to-day in all the great Hindu shrines, but I 
love them in spite of their unspeakable failings. There 
IS an interest which I take in them and which I take 
m no other. I am a reformer through and through. But 
my zeal never takes me to the rejection of any essential 
thing of Hinduism. I have said I do not disbelieve in 
idol worship. An idol does not excite any feeling of 
veneration in me. But I think that idol worship is part 
of human nature. We hanker after symbolism. Why 
should one be more composed in a church than else- 
where ? Images are an aid to worship. No Hindu con- 
siders an image to be God. I do not consider idol worship 
a sm. 

It IS clear from the foregoing, (that Hinduism is not an 
exclusive religion. In it there is room for the worship of all 
the prophets of the world. It is not a missionary religion m 
the ordinary sense of the term. It has not doubt absorbed 
many ^tribes in its fold, but this absorption has been of 
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an evolutionary imperceptible character. Hinduism tells 
every one to worship God according to his own faith or 
Dharma^ and so it lives at peace with all the religions. 

That being my conception of Hinduism, I have never 
been able to reconcile myslf to untouchability. I have 
always regarded it as an excrescence. It is true that it 
has been handed down to us from generations, but so 
are many evil practices even to this day. I should be 
ashamed to think, that dedication of girls to virtual 
prostitution was a part of Hinduism. Yet it is practised 
by Hindus in many parts of India. I consider it 
positive irreligion to sacrifice goats to Kali and do 
not consider it a part of Hinduism. Hinduism is 
a growth of ages. The very name, Hinduism, was 
given to the religion of the people of Hindusthan by 
foreigners. There was no doubt at one time sacrifice of 
animals offered in the name of religion. But it is not 
religion, much less is it Hindu religion. And so also it 
seems to me, that when cow protection became an article 
of faith with our ancestors, those persisted m eating beef 
were excommunicated. The civil strife must have been 
fierce. Social boycott was applied not only to the recal- 
citrants, but their sins were visited upon their children 
also. The practice which had probably its origin in good 
intentions hardened into usage, and even verses crept 
in our sacred books giving the practice a permanence 
wholly undeserved and still less justified. Whether my 
theory is correct or not, untouchability is repugnant to 
reason and to the instinct of mercy, pity or love. A 
religion that establishes the worship of the cow cannot 
possibly countenance or warrant a cruel and inhuman 
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boycott of human beings. And 1 should be content to be 
torn to pieces rather than disown the suppressed classes. 
Hindus will certainly never deserve freedom, nor get it if 
they allow their noble religion to be disgraced by the 
retention of the taint of uotouchability. And as I love 
Hinduism dearer than life itself, the taint has become for 
me an intolerable burden. Let us not deny God by deny- 
ing to a fifth of our race the right of association on an 
equal footing. 


POSITION OF WOMAN 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{July 21, 1921.) 

Shrimati Saraladevi of Kafak writes : — “ Don’t you 
admit that the treatment of woman is as bad a disease 
as untouchability itself ? The attitude of the young 
* nationalists ’ I have come in contact With, is beastly in 
ninety cases out of a hundred. How many of the non- 
co-operators in India do not regard women as objects of 
enjoyment ? Is that essential condition of success — self- 
purification — possible without a change of attitude 
towards woman ? ” 

I am unable to subscribe that the treatment of woman 
is a ‘ disease as bad as untouchability.’ Shrimati Sara- 
ladevi has grossly exaggerated the evil. Nor can 
the charge levelled against the non-co-operators 
•of mere gratification of lust be sustained. A cause can 
only lose by exaggeration. At the same time, I have no 
.difficulty about subscribing to the proposition, that in 
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order to fit ourselves for true Swaraj, men must cultivate 
much greater respect than they have for woman and her 
purity, Mr. Andrews has struck a much truer note than 
this lady, when he tells us in burning language that 
we dare not gloat over the shame of our fallen sisters^ 
That any non-co-operator could have been found 
willing to relate with gusto that there were some of 
these erring sisters' who reserved themselves for non- 
co-operators, is a degrading thought. There can be no 
distinction between co-operators and non-co-operators 
in this matter of vital importance for our moral well- 
being, All of us men must hang our heads in shame, 
so long as there is a single woman whom we dedicate to 
our lust. I will far rather see the race of man extinct, 
than that we should become less than beasts by 
making the noblest of God’s creation the object 
of our lust. But this is not a problem merely for 
India. It IS a world problem. And if I preach against 
the modern artificial life of sensual enjoyment, and 
ask men and women to go back to the simple life 
epitomised in the charkha, I do so because I know, that 
without an intelligent return to simplicity, , there is no 
escape from our descent to a state lower than brutality. 
I passionately desire the utmost freedom for our women. 
I detest child marriages. I shudder to see a child widow, 
and shiver with rage when a husband just widowed with 
brutal indifference contracts another marriage. I deplore 
the criminal indifference of parents who keep their 
daughters utterly ignorant and illiterate and bring them 
1 up only for the purpose of marrying them off to some 
young men of means. Notwithstanding all this grief and 
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rage, I realise the difficulty of the problem. Women 
must have votes and an equal legal status. Bat the 
problem does not end there. It only commences at the 
point where women begin to affect the political delibera- 
tions of the nation. 

To illustrate what I mean, let me relate the enchanting 
description a valued Mussalman friend gave me of a talk 
he had with a noted feminist in London, He was attend- 
ing a meeting of feminists. A lady friend was surprised 
to find a Mussalman at such a meeting * She inquired 
how he found himself there. The friend said he had 
two major and two minor reasons for so doing. His 
father died when he was an infant. He owed all he 
was in life to his mother. Then he was married to a 
woman who was a real partner in life. And he 
had no sons but four daughters all minors in 
whom as a father he was deeply interested. Was 
it any wonder that he was a feminist ? He went 
on, Mussalmans were accused of indifference to women. 
There never was a grosser libel uttered. The law of 
Islam gave equal rights to women. He thought that man 
for his lust had degraded woman. Instead of adoring the 
soul within her, he had set about adoring her body, and 
he had succeeded so well in his design that woman to-day 
did not know that she had begun to hug her bodily adorn- 
ment which was almost a sign of her slavery. He added 
With his voice almost chocked, if it was not so, how 
could it be that the fallen sisters delighted most in the 
embellishment of the body ? Had we (men) not crushed 
the very soul out of them ? No, he said regaining self-pos- 
session, he wanted not only the mechanical freedom for 
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women, he wanted also to break down the shackles that 
bound her of her own will. And so he had intended to 
bring up his daughters to an independent calling. 

I need not pursue the ennobling conversation any 
furthti. I want my fair correspondent to ponder over 
the central idea of the Mussalman friend’s discourse and 
tackle the problem. Woman must cease to consider her- 
self the object of a man’s lust. The remedy is more in 
her hands than man’s. She must refuse to adorn herself 
for men including her husband, if she will be an equal 
partner with man. I cannot imagine Sita ever wasting a 
single moment on pleasing Rama by physical charms. 

OUR FALLEN SISTERS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
(September 15, 1921.) 

The first occasion I had of meeting those women who 
earn their livelihood out of their shame was at Coconada 
m the Andhra province. There it was a few moments* 
interview with only half a dozen of them. The second 
occasion was at Barisal. Over one hundred of them met by 
appointment. They had sent a letter in advance, asking 
for an interview and telling me that they had become 
members of the Congress and subscribed to the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund, but could not understand my advice not to 
seek office in the various Congress Committees. They 
wound up by saying, that they wished to seek my advice 
as to their future welfare. The gentleman who handed 
me the letter did so with great hesitation, not knowing 
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whether I would be offended or pleased with the 
receipt of the letter. I put him at ease by assuring 
him that it was my duty to serve these sisters if I could 
in any way. 

For me the two hours I passed with these sisters is a 
treasured memory. They told me that they were over 
350 m the midst of a population of about 2 ^000 men, 
women and children. They represent the shame of the 
men of Barisal, and the sooner Bansal gets nd of it, the 
better for its great name. And what is true of Bansal is 
true, I fear, of every city. I mention Bansal, therefore, 
as an illustration. The credit of having thought of serving 
these sisters belongs to some young men of Barisal. Let 
me hope that Bansal will soon be able to claim the credit, 
too, of having eradicated the evil. 

Of all the evils for which man has made himself 
responsible, none is so degrading, so shocking or 
so brutal as his abuse of the better half of humanity 
to me, the female sex, not the weaker sex. It 
is the noble of the two, for it is even to-day the 
embodiment of sacrifice, silent suffering, humility, faith 
and knowledge, A woman’s intuition has often proved 
truer than man’s arrogant assumption of superior know- 
ledge, There is method in putting Sita before Rama and 
Radha before Krishna. Let us not delude ourselves into 
the belief that this gambling in vice has a place in our 
evolution because it is rampant and in some cases even 
state- regulated m civilized Europe. Let us not also per- 
petuate the vice on the stength of Indian precedent. We 
should cease to grow the moment we cease to discrimin- 
ate between virtue and vice, and slavishly copy the past 
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locality frequented by soldiers (some of whom have been court-martialled 
as it is out of bound) Europeans and Anglo-Indians. He did not say any-^ 
thing about Indians but I heard the other day that they also go to these 
women. A word from you as to this debasing of manhood and lack of 
self-control would do more than anything else to counteract this evil I 
will pledge myself to do all I can to help in the matter ” 

I wish I could share the English friend’s belief that my word has the 
power he attributes to it As I write this paragraph, the picture of the 
dear sisters who visited me at Cocanada after night-fall haunts me They 
were dearer to me after I learnt of their shame. It was only by suggestion 
they could tell me what their life was As the spokeswoman spoke to me, 
she had shame and sorrow written m her eyeys I could not bring myself 
to hold them guilty, I devoted my speech after this meeting to the neces- 
sity of personal purity. My heart therefore goes out to the fallen sisters 
of Lucknow. They are driven to a life of shame. I am satisfied that they 
do not go to it from choice. And the beast m man has made the detestable 
crime a lucrative profession. Lucknow is noted for its love of ease But 
Lucknow is also the seat of a Mussalmaa divine. It has its full share of 
all that is noble in Islam. For the Hindus Lucknow is the capital of the 
Province where the spotless Sita and Rama roamed and reigned It recalls 
the best days of Hindu purity, nobilty, bravery, and steadfastness to truth. 
Non-co-operation is self- purification, and I urge all the non-co-operators 
and others to deal with this moral plague of Lucknow I hope no custodian 
of Lucknow’s good name will remind me. that Luckuow is no worse than 
the other cities in India. Lucknow has come in by chance as an illustra- 
tion We are reponsible throughout India for the purity and the safety of 
our womanhood. Why should not Lucknow lead ? 
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Swaraj 

SWARAJ m ORE YEAR 

By M. K. Gandhi 
{September J?, 1920 ) 

Much laughter lias been mdnls-o 1 ni at my expense 
for having told the Congress audience at Calcutta '' that 
if there was sutfioient response to my programme of 
non-co-operation, Swaraj would be attained in one year. 
Some have ignored my condition and laughed because, 
of the inipossibiliuy of getting Swaraj anyhow within 
one year. Others have spelt the hf m capitals and 
suggested that if hfs’ were permissible m argument, any 
absurdity could be pro\md to be a possibility. My pro- 
position however is based on a mathematical calculation. 
And I venture to say that true S’varaj is a practical im- 
possibility wdthout due fulfilment of my conditions. 
Swaraj means a state such that we can maintain our 
separate existence without the presence of the English. 
If it is to be a partnership, it must be a partnership at 
will There can be no Svraraj without our feeling and 
being the equals of Englishmen. To day we feel that we 
are dependent upon them for our internal and external 
security, for an arraei peace between the Hindus and the 
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Mussalmans, for our education and for the supply of 
daily wants, nay, even for the settlement of our religious 
squabbles. The Ita]ahs are dependent upon the British 
for their powers and the millionaires for their millions. 
The British know our helplessness and Sir Thomas 
Holland cracks ]okes quite legitimately at the expense of 
non-co-operationists. To get Swara] then is to get nd 
of our helplessness. The problem is no doubt stupendous 
even as it is for the fabled lion who having been brought 
up in the company of goats found it impossible to feel 
that he was a lion. As Tolstoy used to put it, mankind 
often laboured under hypnotism. Under its spell con- 
tinuously we feel the feeling of helplessness. The British 
themselves cannot be expected to help us out of it. On 
the contrary, they dm inro our ears rhat we shall be fit 
to govern ourselves only by slow educative processes. 
The Times suggested that if we boycott the councils, 
we shall lose the opportunity of a training in Swaraj. I 
have no doubt that there are many who believe what 
the Times says. It even resorts to a falsehood. It 
audaciously says that Lord Milner’s Mission listened to 
the Egyptians only when they were ready to lift the 
boycott of the Egyptian Council. For me the only 
training in Swara] we need is the ability to defend 
ourselves against the whole world and to live our natural 
life in perfect freedom even though it may be full of 
defects. Good government is no substitute for self- 
government. The Afghans have a bad Government but 
it is Self-Government. I envy them. The Japanese 
learnt the art through a sea of blood. And if we to-day 
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liad the power to drive out the English by superior 
brute force, we would be counted their superiors, 
and in spite of our inexperience in debating at the 
Council table or in holding executive olhces, we would 
be held fit to govern ourselves. For brute force is the 
only test the West has hitherLo recognised.The Germans 
were defeated not because they were necessarily in the 
wrong, but because the allied Powers were found to 
possess greater brute strength. In the end, therefore, 
India must either learn the art of war which the British 
Will not teach her, or she must follow her own way of 
discipline and self-sacrifice through non-co-operation. 
It is as amazing as it is humiliating that less than one 
hundred-thousand white men would be able to rule three 
hundred and fifteen million Indians. They do so some- 
what undoubtedly by force but more by securing our 
co-operation in a thousand ways and making us more 
and more helpless and dependent on them as time goes 
forward. Let us not mistake reformed councils, more 
law-courts and even governorships for real freedom or 
power. They are but subtler methods of emasculation. 
The British cannot rule us by mere force. And so they 
resort to all means, honourable and dishonourable, in 
order to retain their hold on India. They want India’s 
billions and they want India’s man-power for their mi- 
perialistic greed, ff we refuse to supply them with men 
and money, we achieve our goal, namely, Swara], 
oquality, manliness. 

The cup of our humiliation was filled during the 
closing scenes in the Viceregal council. Mr. Shastri 
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could not more his resolution on the Punjab. The 
Indian victims of Jallianwala received Rs. 1,250, the 
English victims of mob-frenzy received lacs. The 
otficials vfho were guilty of crimes against those whose 
servants they were, were reprimanded. And the 
councillors were satisfied. If India were powerful, 
India would not have stood this addition of insult to 
her injury. 

I do not blame the British. If we were weak in 
numbers as they are, we too would perhaps have 
resorted to the same methods as they are now employing. 
Terrorism and deception are weapons not of the strong 
buc of the weak. The British are weak in numbers, we 
are weak in spite of our numbers. The result is that 
each is dragging the other down. It is common ex- 
peTieiice that Englishmen lose in character after re- 
sidence in India and that Indians lose in courage and 
manliness by contact with Englishmen. This process of 
weakening is good neiuher for us two nations, nor for the 
world. 

But if we Indians take care of ourselves, the English 
and the rest of the world would take care of themselves. 
Our contribution to the world s progress must therefore 
consist in setting our own house in order. 

Training in arms for the present is out of the ques- 
tion. I go a step further and believe that India has a 
better mission for the world. It is within her power to 
show that she can achieve her destiny by pure self- 
sacrifice, self -purification. This can be done only by 
non-co-operation. And non-co-operation is possible 
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only when those who commenced to co-operate begin the 
process of withdrawal. If we can but free ourselves 
from the threefold Maya of, Government-controlled 
schools, Government law-courts and legislative councils, 
and truly control our own education, regulate our 
disputes and be indifferent to their legislation, we are 
ready to govern ourselves ai d we are only then ready 
to ask the Government servants, whether civil or 
military, to resign, and the tax-payers to suspend pay- 
ment of taxes. 

And is it such an impracticable proposition to 
expect parents to withdrav/ their children from schools 
and colleges and establish their own institutions or to 
ask lawyers to suspend their practice and devote their 
whole time and attention to national service against 
payment, where necessary, of their maintenance, or to 
ask candidates for councils not to enter councils and 
lend their passive or active assistance to the legislative 
machinery through which all control is exercised ? The 
movement of non-co-operation is nothing but an attempt 
to isolate the brute force of the British from all the 
trappings under which it is hidden and to show rhat 
brute force by itself cannot for one single moment 
hold India. 

But I frankly confess that, until the three conditions 
mentioned by me are fulfilled, there is no Swaraj. We 
may not go on taking our college degrees, taking thou- 
sands of rupees monthly from clients for cases which 
'Can be finished in five minutes and taking the keenest 
delight in wasting national time on the council floor 
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and still expect to gam national self-respect. 

The last, though not the least, important part of the 
Maya still remains to be considered. That is Swadeshi. 
Had we not abandoned Swadeshi, we need not have 
been m the present fallen state. If we would get rid of 
the economic slavery, we must manufacture our own 
cloth and at the present moment only by hand-spinning 
and hand- weaving. 

All this means discipline, self-denial, seli-sacriiice, 
organising ability, conddeiice and courage. If we show 
this in one year among the classes that to-day count, 
and make public opinion, we certainly gain Swarai 
within one year. If I am told tliat even we who lead 
have not these qualities in us, there certainly vfill never 
be Swaraj for India but then we shall have no right to 
blame the English tor what they are doing. Our salva- 
cion and its time are solely dependent upon us. 


SWARAJ IN NINE MONTHS 
{Decemhe} ^9, 1920) 

Asked by the Times representative as to his impres- 
sions formed as a I’esult of his activities during the last 
three months, Mr. Gandhi said: —'‘My own impression 
of these three months' extensive experience is that this 
movement of non-co-operation has come to stay, and it 
is most decidedly a purifying movement, in spite of 
isolated instances of rowdyism, as for instance at Mrs. 
Besant’s meeting in Pcmbay, at some places in Delhi 
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Bengal and even in Gujarat. The people are assimilat- 
ing day after day the spirit of non-violence, not 
necessarily as a creed, but as an inevitable pol'cy. I 
expect most startling results, more startling than, say, 
the discoveries of Sir J. C Bose, or the acceptance by 
the people of non-violer ce. It the Government could be 
assured beyond any possiblity of doubt that no violence 
would ever be offered by us,the Government would from 
that moment alter its character, unconsciously and 
involuntarily, but none the less surely on that account.” 

‘‘After lis character, — in what directions'^” asked 
the Tunes representative. 

“CertainljT in the direction which v/e ask it should 
move — that being m the direction of Government 
becoming responsive to every call of the nation.” 

“Will you kindly explain further asked our repre- 
sentat]''^e. 

“By that I mean,” said Mr Gandhi, “people will be 
able by asserting themselves through fixed determina- 
tion and self-sacrifice to gam the redress of the 
Khilafat wrong, the Punjab wrong and attain the 
Swaraj of their choice.” 

“But what is your Swaraj, and where does the 
Government come in there — the Government which you 
say will alter its character unconsciously 9” 

SwAUAJ OF My Ideal 

“My Swaraj,” said Mr. Gandhi, “is the Parliamen- 
tary government of India in the modern sens6 of the 
term for the time being, and that government would be 
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secured to us either through the friendly offices of ihe 
British people or without them.” 

“What do you mean by the phrase, Vithout theml”’ 
questioned the interviewer. 

“This movement,” continued Mr. Gandhi, 'hs an 
endeavour to purge the present Government of 
selfishness and greed which determine almost every one 
of their activities. Suppose that we ha%'"e made it impossi- 
ble by dissociation from them to feed their greed. 
They might not wish to remain in India, as happened 
in the case of Somaliland, where the moment its 
administration ceased to be a paying proposition, they 
evacuated it.” 

“How do you think,” queried the representative, “in 
practice this will work out 

“What I have sketched before you,” said Mr. 
Gandhi, ’‘is the final possibility. What I expect is that 
nothing of that kind will happen In so far as I under- 
stand the British people I will recognisethe force of the 
public opinion when it has become real and patent. Then, 
and only then, will they realise the hideous injustice 
which in their name the Imperial ministers and their 
representatives hi India have perpetrated. They will 
therefore remedy the two wrongs in accordance with the 
wishes of the people, and thev will also offer a constitu- 
tion exactly in accordance with the wishes of the people 
of India, as represented by their chosen leaders.” 

“Supposing that the British Government wish to 
retire because India is not a paying concern, what do 
you think will then be the position of India ?” 
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The Lion and the Lamb 

Mr. Gandhi answered: “Atfthat stage surely it is 
easy to imdersiand that India will then have evolved 
either outstanding spiritual height or the ability to offer 
violence against violence. She will have evolved an 
organising ability of a high order, and will therefore be 
in every way able to cope with any emergency that 
might arise.’' 

“In other words,” observed the Times representative, 
'‘y<^u expect the moment of the British evacuation, if 
such a contingency arises, will coincide with the mo- 
ment of India’s preparedness and ability and conditions 
favourable for India to take over the Indian administra- 
tion as a going concern and work it for the benefit and 
advancement of the Nation ?” 

Mr. Gandhi answered the question with an emphatic 
affirmative. “My experience during the last months fills 
me with the hope,” continued Mr. Gandhi, “that within 
the nine months that remain of the year m which I 
have expected Swaraj for India we shall redress the two 
wrongs and we shall see Swara] established in accordance 
with the wishes of the people of India.” 

“Where will the present Government be at the end 
of the nine months ?” asked the Times representative. 

Mr. Gandhi, with a significant smile, said: “The 
lion will then he with the lamb.” 



OF THE WEOFG TRACK 


BY M. K. GajSTdhi 
(December 8, 1920) 

Lord Ronaldshay has been doing me- the favour 
of reading my bo^^klet on Indian Home Rule which is 
a translatibn of Hind Swaraj. His Lordship told his 
audience that if Swaraj meant what I had described it 
to be in the booklet, the Bengalis would have none of 
it. I am sorry that Swaraj of the Congress resolution 
does not mean the Sv/araj dcpicced in the booklet : 
Swaraj according to the Congress means Swaraj that 
the people of India want, not what' the British Govern- 
ment may condescend to give. In so far as I can see. 
Swaraj will be a Parliament chosen by the people with 
the fullest power over finance, the police, the military, 
the navy, the courts and the educational institutions. 

I am free to confess that tlie Swin’aj I expect fco 
gam within one year, if India responds, wJl be such 
Swaraj as will make practically impossible the repeti- 
tion of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs, and will 
enable the nation to do good or evil as it chooses, and 
not be ‘good ’at the dictation of an irresponsible, in- 
solent, and godless bureau craev. Under that Swaraj 
the nation wnll have the power to impose a heavy pro- 
rective tariff on such foreign goods as are capable of 
being manufactured in India, as also the power to refuse 
to send a single soldier outside India for the purpose of 
enslaving the surrounding or remote nationalities. 
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The Swaraj that I dream of will be a possibility only 
when the nation is free to make its choice both of good 
and evii. 

I adhere to all I have said in that booklet and 
I would certainly recommend it to the reader. Govern- 
ment over self is the truest Swaraj, it is synony- 
mous witii Moksha or salvation, and I have seen 
nothing to alter the view that doctors, lawyers, aiii 
railways are no help, and are often a hindrance, to the 
one thing worth stnv ng after. But I know that associa- 
tion With a Satanic activity, such as the Government is 
engaged in, makes even an effort for such freedom a 
practical impossibility. I cannot tender allegiance to 
God and Satan at the same time. 

The surest sign of the satanic nature of the present 
system is that even a nobleman of the type of Lord 
Ronaidshay is obliged to put us off the track He will 
not deal with the one thing needful. Why is he silent 
about the Pun3ab ? Why does he evade the Khilafat'^ 
Can OLnini exits soothe a paiienfc who is suffering from 
corroding consumption ? Does his Lordship not see that 
it is not the inadequacy of the refo'misthat has set India 
aflame, but that it is the infliction of the two wrongs and 
the wicked atLsmpt to make us forget them Does he 
not see that a complete change of heart is required 
before reconciliation ^ 

But it has become the fashion nowadays to ascribe 
hatred to non-cc-operationism. And I regrer to find 
that even Col Wedgwood has fallen into the trap. I 
make bold to say that the only way to remove hatred is 
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to give it disciplined vent. No man can-^I cannot — 
perforin the impossible task of removing hatred so long 
as contempt and despise for the feelings of India are 
sedulously nursed. It is a mockery to ask India not to 
hate when in the same breath India’s most sacred feel- 
ings are contemptuously brushed aside. India feels weak 
and helpless and so expresses her helplessness by hating 
the tyrant who despises her and makes her crawl on 
the belly, lifts the veils of her innocent women and com- 
pels her tender children to acknowledge his power by 
saluting his llag four times a day. The gospel of non- 
co-operacion addresses itself to the task of making the 
people strong and self-reliant. It is an attempt to 
transform hatred into pity. 

A strong and self-reliant India will cease to hate 
Bosworth Smiths and Frank Johnsons, for she will have 
the power to punish them and therefore the power also 
to pity and forgive them. To-day she can neither punioh 
nor forgive, and therefore helplessly nurses hatred. If 
(he Mussalmans were strong, they would not hate the 
English but would fight and wre'^t from them the dearesi 
possessions of Islam. I know that the Ali Brothers who 
live only for the honour and the prestige of Islam, and 
are prepared any moment to die for it, will to-daj^ make 
friends with the latter, Englishmen, if they were to do 
justice to the Khilafat which it is in their power to do 

I am positively certain that there is no personal element 
in this fight. Both the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
would to-day invoke blessings 'on the English if they 
would but give proof positive of their goodness, faithful- 
ness and loyalty toIndia.Non-co-operation then is a gods- 
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end. it will purify and strengthen India; and a strong 
India will be a strength to the world as an India weak and 
helpless is a curse to mankind. Indian soldiers have 
involuntarily helped to destroy Turkey and are now 
destroying the flower of the gre^t Arabian nation. I 
cannot recall a single campaign m which the Indian 
soldier has been employed by the British Government for 
the good of mankind. And yet, (Ohl the shame of it !) 
Indian Mahara]as are never tired of priding themselves 
on the loyal help they have rendered the English ' Could 
degradation sink any lower ^ 


‘HIND SWARAJ’ 

OR 

THE INDIAN HOME-RULE 
BY M. K. Gandhi 
{Jcmum y 26, 1921) 

It is certainly my good fortune tliat this 
booklet of mine is receiving wide attention. The origi- 
nal is in Gujarati. It had a chec[uered career. It was 
first published in tlie columns of the Indian Opinion of 
South Africa. It was written in 19i)8 during my return 
voyage from London to South Africa in answer co the 
Indian school of violence, and its prototype in South 
Africa. I came m contact with every known Indian 
anarchist in London. Their bravery impressed me, but 
I feel that their zeal was misguided. I felt that violence 
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to gire it disciplined vent. No man can*--'! cannot — 
perforin the impossible task of removing hatred so long 
as contempt and despise for the feelings of India are 
sedulously nursed. It is a mockery to ask India not to 
hate when in rhe same breath India’s most sacred feel- 
ings are contemptuously brushed aside. India feels weak 
and helpless and so expresses her helplessness by hating 
the tyrant who despises her and makes her crawl on 
the belly, lifts the veils of her innocent women and com- 
pels her tender children to acknowledge his power by 
saluting his flag four times a day. The gospel of non- 
co-operation addresses itself to the task of making the 
people strong and self-reliant. It is an attempt to 
transform hatred into pity. 

A strong and self-reliant India will cease to hate 
"Bos worth Smiths and Frank Johnsons, for she will have 
the power to punish them and therefore the power also 
to pity and forgive them. To-day she can neither punish 
nor forgive, and therefore helplessly nurses hatred. If 
(he Mussalmans were strong, they would not hate the 
English but would fight and wrest from them the dearest 
possessions of Islam. I know that the Ali Brothers who 
live only for the honour and the prestige of Islam, and 
are prepared any moment to die for it, will to-daj' make 
friends with the latter, Englishmen, if they were to do 
justice to the Khilafat which it is in their power to do. 

I am positively certain that there is no personal element 
m this fight. Both the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
would to-day invoke blessings on the English if they 
would but give proof positive of their goodness, faithful- 
ness and loyalty toIndia.Non-co-operation then is a gods- 
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end. ifc will purify and strengthen India; and a strong 
India will be a strength to the world as an India weak and 
helpless is a curse to mankind. Indian soldiers have 
involuntarily helped to destroy Turkey and are now 
destroying the flower of the gre^t Arabian nation. I 
cannot recall a single campaign in which the Indian 
soldier has been employed by the British Government for 
the good of mankind. And yet, (Oh! the shame of it 1) 
Indian Mahara 3 as are never tired of priding themselves 
on the loyal help they have rendered the English ' Could 
degradation sink any lower ? 


‘HIND SWARAJ’ 

OR 

THE INDIAN HOME-RULE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{Jamidry 26, 1921) 

It is certainly my good fortune that this 
booklet of mine is receiving wide attention. The origi- 
nal is in Gujarati. It had a chequered career. It v^as 
first published in the columns of the Indian Opinion of 
South Africa. It was written in 1908 during my return 
voyage from London to South Africa in answer co the 
Indian school of violence, and its prototype in South 
Africa. I came in contact with every known Indian 
anarchist in London. Their bravery impressed me, but 
I feel that their zeal was misguided I felt that violence 
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was no remedy for India’s ill, and that her civiiisitioii 
required the use of a different and higher weapon for 
self-protection. The Satyagiah of South Africa was 
still an infant hardly two years old. But it had deve- 
loped sutficiently to permit me to wrire of it with some 
degree of confidence. It was so much appreciated that 
it was published as a booklet. It attracted some atten- 
tion m India. The Bombay Government prohibited its 
circulation. I replied by publishing its translation. I 
thought that it was due to my Englisli friends that they 
should know its <"ontents In my opinion it is a book which 
can be put into the hands of a child. It teaches the 
gospel of love in the place of that of hate. It replaces 
violence with self-sacrifice. It pits soul-force against 
brute-force. It has gone through several editions and I 
commend it to those v/ho would care to read it. I with- 
draw nothing except one word of it, and that in deference 
to a lady friend, I have given the reason for the 
alteration in the preface to the Indian edition. 

The booklet is a severe condemnation of ‘modern 
civilization.’ It was written in 1908. My conviction is 
deeper to-day than ever. I feel that if India would 
discard ‘modern civilization,’ she can only gain by doing 
so. 

But I would warn the reader against thinking that I 
am to-day aiming at the Swaraj described therein. I 
know that India is not ripe for it. It may seem an 
impertinence to say so. But such is my conviction. I 
am individually working for the self-rule pictured there- 
in. But to-day my corporate activity is undoubtedly 
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■devoted to tlie attainment of Parliamentary Swara] in 
accordance with the wishes of the jieople of India. I am 
not aiming ai destroying railways or hospitals, though 
I would certainly welcome their natural destruction. 
Neither railways nor hospitals are a test of a high and 
pure civilization At best they are a necessary evil. 
Neither adds one inch to the moral stature of a nation^ 
Nor am I aiming at a permanent destruction of law 
courts, much as I regard it as a ‘ consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished for.’ Still 
less am I trying to destroy all machinery and mills. It 
recLiures a higher simplicity and renunciation than the 
people are to-day prepared for. 

The only part of the programme which is now being 
earned out in its entirety is that of non-violence But I 
regret to hare to confess that even that is not being 
carried out in the spirit of the book. If it v/ere, India 
would establish Swaraj in a day. If India adopted the 
doctrine of love as an active part of her religion and 
introduced it in her politics, Swaraj would descend upon 
India from heaven. But I am painfully aware that that 
event is far off as yet 

I offer these comments beeause I observe that much 
is being quoted from the booklet to discredit the present 
movement. I have even seen writings suggesting that I 
am playing a deep game, that I am using the present 
turmoil to foist my fads on India and am making 
religious experiments at India's expense. I can only 
answer that SatycKjrdh is made of sterner stuff. Tnere 
as nothing reserve! and nothing secret in it. A portion 
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of the whole theory of life described in Hind Swaraj is 
undoubtedly being carried into practice. There is no 
danger attendant upon the whole of it being practised* 
But it is not right to scare away people by reproducing 
from my writings passages that are irrelevant to the 
issue before the country. 


THE CONDITIONS OF SWARAJ 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

{February 23, 1921) 

Swaraj is easy of attainment before October next if 
certain simple conditions can be fulfilled. I ventured to 
mention one year in September last because I knev/ that 
the conditions were incredibly simple and I felt that the 
atmosphere in the countiy was responsive. Past fire 
months’ experience has confirmed me m the opinion. I 
am convinced that the country has never been so readj- 
for establishing Swaraj as now. 

But it IS necessary for us as accurately as possijDle 
to know the conditions. One supreme indispensible 
condition is the continuance of non-violence. Rowdyism, 
hooliganism, looting that we have recently witnessed 
are disturbing elements. They are danger-signals. We 
must be able to arrest their progress. The spirit of 
democracy cannot be established in a year in the midst 
of terrorism whether governmental or popular. In some 
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respects popular terrorism is more antagonistic to the 
growth of the democratic spirit than the governmental. 
For the latter strengthens the spirit of democracy, 
whereas the former kills it. Dyerism has evoked a 
yearning after freedom as nothing else has. But 
internal Dyerism, representing as it will terrorism by a 
majority, will establish an oligarchy such as will stifle 
the spirit of all free discussion and conduct. Non-vio- 
lence, therefore, as against the Government and as be- 
tween ourselves is absolutely essential to speedy success. 
And we must be able to devise means of observing it on 
our part in spite of the gravest provocations. 

The next condition is our ability to bring into being 
the Congress organisation in terms of the new constitu- 
tion, which aims at establishing a Congress agency in 
every village with a proper electorate. It means both 
money and ability to give effect to Congress policies. 
What is really needed is not a large measure of sacrifice 
but ability to organise and to take simple concerted 
action. At the present , moment we have not even 
succeeded in carrying the Congress message to every 
home in the 714 lacs of villages of India. To do this 
work means at least 250 honest workers for as many 
districts, who have influence in their respective districts 
and who believe in the Congress programme. No 
village, no circle need wait for instructions from head- 
quarters for founding their respective organisations. 

There are certain things that are applicable to all. 
The most potent thing is Swadeshi. Every home must 
have the spinning wheel and every village can organise 
itself in less than a month and 'become self-supporting 
3-R 
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for its clofh. Just imagine what this silent revolution' 
means, and there would be no difficulty in sharing my 
belief that Swadeshi means Swaraj and Swadharma. 

Every man and woman can give some money — be 
it even a pice — to the Tilak-Swaraj Fund. And we need 
have no anxiety about financing the movement. Every 
man and woman can deny himself or herself al 1 luxury, 
all ornamentation, all intoxicants at least for one year. 
And we shall have not only money but we shall have 
boycotted many foreign articles. Our civilization, our 
culture, our Swaraj depend not upon multiplying our 
wants self indulgence but upon restricting our wants— 
self-denial. 

We can do nothing without Hindu-Muslinr unity 
and without killing the snake of untouchab.lity. 
Untouoh ability is a corroding poison that is eating into 
the vitals of Hindu society. Vainashram is not a religion 
of superiority and inferiority No man of God can 
consider another man as inferior to himself. He must 
consider every man as his blood-brother. It is the 
cardinal principle of every religion. 

If this is a religious battle, no argument is necess- 
ary to convince the reader that self-denial must be its 
supreme test. Khilafat cannot be saved, the , Punjab 
humanity cannot be redressed, without , godliness. 
Godliness means change of hpart, — in political language 
changing the angle .of vision. And such a change 
can come in a moment. My belief is. that India is ripe 
for to at change. 

Let us then rivet our attention pn i-y , 

(1) Cultivating the spirit of non-violence., 
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(2) Setting up Congress organisations m every 
village. 

(3) Introducing the spinning wheel m every home 
and manufacturing all the cloth, required for 
our wants, through the village weaver. 

(4) Collecting as much money as possible. 

(5) Promoting Hindu-Muslim unity and 

(6) Ridding Hinduism of the curse of imtouchabLiity 
and otherwise purifying ourselves by avoiding 
intoxicating drinks and drugs. 

Have we honest, earnest, industrious, patriotic 
workers for this very simple programme? If we have, 
Swara] will be established in India before next October. 


THE OLD STORY 
BY M. K Gandhi 

[March 16, 1921) 

Whenever a great movement is going on, sensation- 
mongering becomes the order of the day. A newspaper 
placard in Lahore is reported to have announced in 
flaming letters that I had said in Navajiian that Swaraj 
would not be attained because Messrs. Shastriar and 
Paranjapye were insulted during the year. I have just 
read the back number of Navajivan and can find nothing 
in my writings warranting such a conclusion. Under 
the heading “Swaraj will be delayed,” I have severely 
criticised the conduct of the audience ab Mr. Sastriar s 
meetings in Bombay, and I ^aid that conduct such as 
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this must put back the clock of progress. I have ex* 
plained in the same article that but for such exhibition 
of rowdyism we should not take even one year to gain 
Swara]. No one need feel anxious about my belief. I 
wish people will cease to think of what I believe and 
begin to believe something themselves. If I could 
infect India with the intensity of my belief, she can 
gain Swaraj to-day, for the will of a nation composed 
of three hundred million men and women acting in 
unison cannot be withstood by any power on earth. 

But Sir William Vincent was good enough to inform 
the Assembly the other day that India could now become 
even like the Dominions because she would fall an easy 
prey to any power that chose to attack her, and if that 
did not happen she would be torn to pieces by internal 
strife. If it is true, it is the severest censure that can 
be pronounced upon British rule in India. I have how^ 
ever suggested before now that we need not be afraid 
either of foreign invasion or anarchy within. British 
rule has certainly emasculated us. Disarmament has 
reduced our fighting power, and the policy of ‘divide and 
rule’ certainly succeeded for a time in keeping Hindus 
and Muslims apart. Common misfortunes have however 
made us brothers in distress. We need not fear foreign 
invasion, if we refuse to wear foreign cloth, 
and exchange with foreign nations only such pro- 
duce or manufacture as we choose. South Africa has a 
puor standing army and no navy. It is true that every 
Boer is a fighter- But it is not the fighting quality that 
has made South African whites one nation. It is con- 
sciousness of oneness and ability to die for their country 
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that has made them a nation. The consciousness of 
oneness is with us an ever-growing quality and with it 
must come the strength to die. This does not require 
training either in English schools or in Council halls, 
and I feel that India is realising her unity with 
the undreamt of velocity. I believe there is every 
probability of evolving sufficient consciousness of 
ability and strength to make our demand for im- 
mediate Swaraj irresistible. Let us not fear the 
bugbear of anarchy. In spite of a Pathan occa- 
sionally running amock in a Bombay street and a 
Mahant turning satan in ISTankhana Saheb, we are 
essentially good and inoffensive by nature. And when 
the Sikhs, the Gurkhas, the Rajputs and the Pathans 
fell as one nation, we have, if we want it, fighting 
material enough to give battle to any number of bandits 
who may wish to despoil us without any cause being 
given by us. It is the poisonous teaching that we are 
helpless, sedulously instilled into us by our rulers, that 
makes my soul rise against the system they have heart- 
lessly administered for so many years. It is this belief of 
ours in our helplessness which makes the clock of pro- 
gress go slow. It is strange that we are in bondage. It 
would be natural for us to feel free to-day. 



A CROP OF DIFFICULTIES 
BY M. K. Gandhi 
{December 15^ 1921) 

A Biliar correspondent who gives his name writes 
as follows : — 

I \vd,s to some extent considered to be a zealous worker in tae 
cause of our country’s welfare. I had sided widi non-co-operation with 
full belief that it was religiously compulsory upon every Moslem. I 
never deceived myself with any hope of India’s regeneration through 
non-co-operaiion nor have I yet been persuaded to hope so On ihe 
contrary 1 believed that we were to non-co-opei'ate with the British 
Government at the sacrifice of our best interests By this I do not mean 
that I consider non-co-operation to be less effective but I do most strongly 
«ay that our countrymen aie not capable of adhering to it with perfect 
non- Violence, I have had opportunities enough to see that your lieu- 
tenants are more anxious to make a name than do any good to the cause 
they stand for. I think the morale of the country has so far deteriorated 
that it beyond possibility that our present generation can effectively 
practise non-co-operation with non-violence. Is it not strange that a 
responsible leader like yourself could shut his eyes to ihis apparent and 
abject- condition of things ? 

I nave taxed my brain to the last degree to find the reason why 
we are in such a aurry about Swaraj, Of course to delay would be 
sinful if Swaraj was within our grip but after so much ev^idence of failures 
why do you sUil stick tO dating the advent of Swaraj by months ’ If 
it was only to rouse the teeming masses, I am afraid the idea was not 
well conceived as is clear from recent happenings. To give out absurd 
hopes is nothing but playing with people’s passion. 

I make boU to beseec 1 you m the interest of India and Indians 
to make a hall Let as first train the countrymen and then march them 
to do battle. We have begun the fight with bad soldiers. It is better 
to accept defeat for next offensive than defend with such conditions. I 
am siwe God’s laws are just, and therefore Islam makes it conditional 
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xo see the capacity before taking up any thing. The pilgrimage to 
Mecca is one of the five Fundaments of Islam but not for all and 
sundry. To work for S\\aiaj, / e., freedom of one’s country, ought 
to be one of our foiemost duties but is it not cruelty to try ns far 
beyond our capacity > I am afiaid this hurry is at the root of most 
of the mischief done. 

I should like to hear thiough Young India your views 

He is a weli known Bihari. There is no doubt 
about Ills honesty. I therefore gladly respond to his 
suggestion to give a public reply to his letter. Though 
non-co-operation was m the first instance conceived in 
connection with the Khilafat, neither I nor my first 
associates ever thought that non-co-operation with the 
British Government involved any sacrifice whatsoever 
of the country’s interests. On the contrary we believed 
,that if we could compel surrender to the just demands 
of the Mussalmans of India regarding the Khilafat, we 
.could also compel surrender in the matter of 
the Punjab and consequently in the matter of Swaraj. 
]S) on-violence was believed from the very commence- 
ment to be an integral part of non-co-operation, and if 
the former failed the latter failed vpso facto* Indeed the 
recent happenings have furnished abundant proof of the 
progress of non-violence. They show, I hope con- 
clusively, that Bombay’s aberrration was an isolated 
instance in no way symptomatic of the general condi- 
tion of the country. A year ago it would have been 
impossible for the Government to arrest so many leaders 
of the front rank in so many parts of the country 
leaving the people absolutely self-controlled. It would 
be a mistake to suppose that it is the machine-gun 
which has kept all the people under restraint. No doubt 
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it has its share, but he who runs may see that there are 
hundreds, if not thousands, of people in India to whom 
machine guns have ceased to be a terror. Nor I can 
subscribe to the doctrine that the country has 
suffered deterioration. On the contrary every province 
can demonstrate the marvellous revolution brought 
about by this movement of purification in the lives of 
people. A distinguished Mussalman friend was telling 
me Only the other day how the younger generation of 
Mussalmans was reclaimed from a life of indolent and 
atheistical luxury to one of religious simplicity and 
industry. 

We are certainly in e hurry to get Swaraj. Who 
can help it ? Were the Moplahs in the death wagon in a 
hurry when in their asphyxiated state they were crying 
out for a breath of fresh air and a drink of water ? The 
death wagon of foreign domination in which we are 
suffering from moral asphyxiation is infinitely worse 
than the Moplah death wagon. And the wonder is 
that all these long years we have not 
felt the want of the oxygen of liberty. But having 
known our state, is it not most natural for us to cry out 
for the fresh air of Swaraj^ I am unable to accept any 
blame for having set the time limit. I would have been 
wrong not to do so, knowing as I did that if the people 
fulfilled the conditions which were capable of easy 
fulfilment, Swaraj was a certainty inside of twelve 
months. If the atmosphere of non-violence is truly 
established, I make bold to say that we shall achieve 
the substance even during the remaining days of this 
year, though we might have to wait for the form yet m 
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while. The time limit was not fixed in order to rouse 
the teeming millions, but it was fixed in order to rivet 
the attention of Congressmen and Congresswomen on 
their sense of immediate duty and on the grand conse- 
quence of its fulfilment. Without the time limit we 
would not have collected the crore nor would we have 
introduced so many spinning wheels, nor manufactured 
thousands of rupees worth of handspun Khadi and 
distributed lakhs amongst the poorest workers in the 
country. It is n -Jt a sign of bad soldiery to find Bengal, 
the United Provinces, and the Punjab supplying prisoner’s 
as fast as Government can take them. And when the 
word is passed round the other provinces for repression 
of a violent type, I doubt not that they will shine just 
as brilliantly as the three fortunate ones I have men- 
tioned. 


INDEPENDENCE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{January 5, 1922) 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani put up a plucky fight for 
independence on the Congress platform and then as 
President of the Muslim League and was happily each 
time defeated. There is no mistake about the meaning 
of the Maulana. He wants to sever all connection with 
the British people even as partners and equals and even 
though the Khilafat question be satisfactorily solved. It 
will not do to urge that the Khilafat question can never 
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be solved without complete independence. We are discuss- 
mg merely the theory* It is common cause that if the 
Khilfat question cannot be solved without complete 
independence, i. e., if the British people retain hostile atti- 
tude towards the aspirations of the Islamic world, there is 
nothing left for us to do but to insist upon complete 
Independence. India cannot afford to give Britain 
even her moral support and must do without Britain’s 
support, moral and material, if she cannot be induced to 
be friendly to the Islamic ■world. 

But assuming that Great Britain alters her attitude as 
I know she will when India is strong, it will be religi- 
ously unlawful for us to insist on independence. For it 
will be vindictive and petulant. It would amount to a 
denial of God, for the refusal will then be based upon the 
assumption that the British people are not capable of 
response to the God in man. Such a position is unten- 
able for both a believing Mussalman and a believing 
.Hindu. 

India’s greatest glory will consist not in regarding 
Englishmen as her implacable enemies fit only to be 
turned out of India at the first available opportunity but 
in turning them into friends and partners in a new 
commonwealth of nations in the place of an Empire 
based upon exploitation of the weaker or undeveloped 
nations and races of the earth and therefore finally 
upon force. 

Let us see clearly what Swaraj together with the 
British connection means. It means undoubtedly India’s 
.ability to declare her independence if she wishes. Swaraj 
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therefore will not be a free gift of the British Parliament 
It will be a declaration of India's full self-expression. 
That it will be expressed through an Act of Parliament is 
true. But it will be merely a courteous ratification of the 
declared wish of the people of India even as it was in the 
case of the Union of South Africa. Not an unnecessary 
adverb in the Union scheme could be altered by the 
House of Commons. The ratification in our case will be 
of a treaty to which Britain will be party. 

Such Swaraj may not come this year, may not come 
within our generation. But I have contemplated nothing 
less. The British Parliament, when the settlement 
comes, vail ratify the wishes of the people of India as 
expressed not through the bureaucray but through her 
freely chosen representatives. 

Swaraj can never be a free gift by one nation to 
another. It is a treasure to be purchased with a nation’s 
best blood. It will cease to be a gift when we have 
paid dearly for it. The Viceroy was confused when he 
said that Swaraj would have to come from the 
Parliament unless it came by the sword. He paid no 
compliment to his country when he allowed his audience 
to infer that England was incapable of listening to the 
moral pressure of suffering, and he insulted the intelli- 
gence of his audience if he wished it to understand that 
the British Parliament would give Swaraj when it 
wished irrespective of India’s desires and aspirations. 
The fact is that Swaraj will be a fruit of incessant 
labour, suffering beyond measure. 

But His Excellency is unused to any substitute for 
the sword and therefore does probably think that by 
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exercising our debating skill in the legislative councils^ 
some day or other we shall be able to impress the 
British Parliament with the desirability of granting us 
Swaraj. He will soon learn that there is a better and 
more effective substitute for the sword and that is civil 
' disobedience It is daily becoming increasingly clear 
that civil disobedience will afford the course of suffering 
through which India must pass before she comes to her 
own. 

We have not come to our own. There is still 
mutual distrust between Mussalmans and Hindus. The 
untouchables have not yet felt the glow of the Hindu 
touch. The Parsis and the Christians of India do not 
yet know their future under Swaraj to a certainty. We 
have not yet learnt the art nor realised the necessity of 
obeying our own laws. The spinning wheel has not yet 
found a permanent place in our homes. Khadi has not 
yet become the national garment. In other words, we 
have not yet understood the art or the conditions of 
self-protection. 

There is still a body of opinion diminishing in 
volume but not yet negligible which considers that 
violence alone will bring Swaraj to us and that there- 
fore violence might be permitted to continue side by side 
with non-violence, z. e., our non-violence should be 
regarded as merely a prelude to and a preparation for 
violence. Those who hold these views little know that 
their attitude constitutes a fraud upon the world. Our 
pledge requires that whilst we are under it we believe in 
the efficacy of non-violence for the quickest attainment 

f our goal. Each one of us is under a sacred obligation 
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to cancel the pledge as soon as he belieTes that Swaraj 
is unattainable by non-violence or except by violence. 
Non-violence is a creed while it lasts. It is an expedient 
because it is an experiment. But whilst we are under 
the pledge we are not only bound to believe in and 
observe non-violence but we are equally bound to 
persuade others to be non-violent and condemn those 
who do violence. I am more than ever convinced that 
we have not reached our goal because even we who have 
subscribed to the Congress creed have not all remained 
non-violent in word and deed nor endeavoured to be 
non-violent in thought or intent. 



Part IX 


The Congress 

THE NATIONAL WEEK 

{Januai y 7, 1920) 

The CoPxgress session"^ was a long session. It 
commenced on the 26th December and went on to the 
New Year’s day with a day’s break to enable the 
contractors to dry the pandal ground which had become 
too damp for use by reason of the rains. But for the 
importance of tlie matters it had to handle it was none 
too unduly prolonged. Much time was girea to the 
Sub]ects Committee. That was but right If the Congress 
resolutions are to carry weight they must be w^ell thought 
out and thoroughl^^ discussed. 

Side by side with the Congress took place the All- 
India Muslim League Conference, the Khilafal Con 
ference, the Sikh Conference, the Humanitarian 
Conference, Social Conference, the Temperance Con- 
ference, etc. We doubt whether it is sound wisdom 
•k) presss all national work into one week. Conferences 
which cannot attract people for their special objects 
are not worth haring. We would, if we could, hare 
a separate occasion and time even for so important a 
fixture as the Social Conference. And there may be 


At Amiilsar. 
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no reason why the most important social evils may 
not occupy the attention of the national assembly itself. 
But here we ^ are treading on dangerous ground. It is 
sulBcient for the time being to point out that the side- 
shows that are arranged every year result only in 
detracting attention from the mam theme. And three 
or four days in a year are none too many for discussing 
and forming conclusions on weighty political matters. 

The All-India Muslim League must be the only 
exception to the rule we have endeavoured to lay down. 
It IS a sign of an ever-growing desire for fraternity 
to ha.ve the two assemblies during the same week in 
the year. It enables the two great races to come closer 
together and to have an exchange of opinion^. So long 
as it is necessary to emphasise the need for fraternisa- 
tio so long as there is yet distrust and there are causes 
of collision between the two races, so long must there 
be these tv/o assemblies. We can but long for the day 
when the Congress fulfils the highest aspirations of 
the Mahomedans as of the Hindus. Meanwhile we 
must be thankful for the fact that both the functions 
take place at the same place and time, specially for the 
purpose of promoting harmony between the two 
communities. 

By far the most important resolution of the Mus- 
lim Conference from the Hindu standpoint was that 
recommending the stoppage of cow killing on the 
Bakr Id. It reflects the greatest credit on the or- 
ganisers of the Conference aud on Hakimji Ajmal Khan 
to have secured the unanimous passage of that resolu- 
tion. Nothing can bring the two communities to- 
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gether as this one big step by our Mahomedab country- 
men. That the Hindus offer their assistance in the 
Khilafat question is not half as weighty as this cow- 
protecting resolution. For the Mahomedans to do so 
means, undoubtedly, some sacrifice. For reasons we 
need not go into, cow-slaughter on Bakr Id was being 
treated almost as a religious necessity and we have no 
doubt that some good Maulvies even now consider that 
the resoution is a backward step. It was therefore but 
proper that the Congress should have passed a resolu- 
tion embodying its grateful sentiments in becomingly 
warm terms. It is said that when the news of the 
'resolution was first received in the Subjects Committee 
tent, the members were so deeply stirred that they 
received the news standing in order to show their 
thankfulness. 

Besides the resolutions discussed in our leading 
columns there were many resolutions adopted by the 
Congress which must attract attention. The resolution 
of Lord Chelmsford’s recall for instance was a momen- 
tous one. Those who are in the know tell us that it 
was no t possibleto avoid it. The feeling was so strong 
against Lord Chelmsford’s rule, that the people would 
not listen to postpone the resolution till after the Punjab 
reports were out. The contention put forward by those 
who insisted on the resolution being passed during the 
present session, was that Lord Chelmsford proved his 
unfitness for rule, without the necessity of waiting for 
the reports. ‘Look how he sent a Government despatch 
which, if it had not been checkmated by the memoran- 
dum of the .famous nineteen, might •have'’_dashed 
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a nation’s hope to pieces, how he insalted an 
important deputation, how he endorsed Lord Pentland’s 
regime, how he supported Sir Michael O’Dwyer, and 
above all how he placed himself in opposition to the 
whole country by insisting the Eowlatt Bill insanity’. 

Thus argued the protagonists of the resolution. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Sarma put up a brave but weak defence. 
For our part we believe that the resolution might grace- 
fully have been put off. But there is no doubt that 
His Excellency has not signalised his rule by any great 
outstanding act of national advancement to counter- 
balance his many mistakes. And a nation has the right, 
without being rude or offensive, to ask for the recall of 
the ruler whom it considers to be unfit. But the nation, 
we are sorry to say, was even rude through its repre- 
sentatives. The speeches delivered in support of the 
resolution were mostly rude and offensive. The speakers 
would have added to the dignity of the proceedings if 
they had restrained themselves. To speak of a King’s 
representative as ‘a 3rd class subaltern of no parts’ is 
hardly a phrase that can be defended. Or to talk of the 
‘ crimes and misdemeanours’ of Lord CheJmsford is not to 
appreciate the position either of our own or that of Lord 
Chelmsford. 

We shall add no lustre to our national existence by 
resorting to thoughtless or discourieous speech. We 
have most difficult times ahead of us. And those who 
have the gift of speech and wish to serve the country 
render doubtful service by being reckless in their speech. 

The speakers lost sense of proportion in assessing 
3— S 
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the Viceroy’s blemishes. A man may be unfit and yet 
good. We hold that Lord Chelmsford’s mistakes were 
those of the head. He failed to perceive the difference 
between a purely constitutional figure-head that a 
Governor is in the self-governing Colonies and between 
the Viceroy of India who enjoys almost absolute powers. 
He failed to exercise his undoubted right of prompt 
intervention in cases of known wrongs. He did not 
respond to the growing consciousness of the nation. 
There are limitations which contribute to failure with- 
out making one a criminal. We can ask for Lord 
Chelmsford’s recall even though we admit, as we must, 
that he is a highly cultured English gentleman. But 
our purpose is not so much to find out the good points of 
Lord Chelmsford, as it is to show that however bad he 
may be, it was not gentlemanly for us to use the langu- 
age that was used regarding His Excellency. And we 
desire to express our deep sorrow that from a national 
platform unbecoming and rude language should have 
been used by responsible speakers about the highest 
representative of the Crown in India. 

The resolutions regarding Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
and General Dyer were only to be expected. It was 
certainly an affront to India to have sent back Sir Mi- 
chael O’Dwyer to fill a position of responsibility. It 
would have been at least prudent not to have neet— 
lessly irritated public opinion by having sent him 
back to India. Mr. Montagu’s imagination failed him 
when he selected Sir Michael for his military mission. 

Of General Dyer, the less said the better. He 


may 
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he ever so good a soldier. A soldier in Wordsworth’s 
sense he has certainly not proved to be. Dictates of 
humanity, if nothing else, demand that he should not 
have the opportunity of trying his atrocious formulae 
in other parts of the world, among other nations and 
certainly not where his actions cannnot even be known 
as they could be in an important centre like Amritsar. 
We dread to think of what soldiers like General Dyer 
must be doing across the Frontier where three is no 
check upon a soldier’s license save what he chooses to 
impose upon himself. 


THE CONGRESS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{J armary 7, 1920) 

The Congress this time was for many of us a 
pilgrimage because of its having been held in Amritsar. 
Jallianwala Bagh was visited during the Congress week 
by the thousands of delegates and visitors with the 
pilgrim mind. It is said that somej touched the blood- 
stained earth with their foreheads, some took away with 
them a little of that earth to be preserved as a sacred 
treasure. Some used it as vibhuti^ and smeared their 
foreheads with it. All went to the Bagh as a sacred 
duty. There is no doubt many went to the Congress 
»only as a mark of their respect for the memory of the 
innocent dead. 
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The speeches of Swami Shri Shraddlianandii, 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee, and of the 
Hon’ble Pandit Motilal Nehru were models of sobriety 
and breathed an earnest spirit. Each bore the indi- 
viduality of its author. The Swami’s had a religious 
ring about it. He was full of good-will towards mankind. 
“How can we hate Englishmen if we love Andrews, 
YT’edderburn, Hume, Hardmge and others ? We must 
conquer the English with our love,” said the Swami. 
The Pandit’s language, though perfectly courteous and 
restrained, is bitter. He compels a tear from the eye as 
he takes you with him through the different acts of the 
Punjab tragedy He has examined the events of the> 
Pun3ab With his legal acumen. Iron has entered his 
soul He demands stern justice against the culprits 

Tile Presidential speech suffers for being in English. 
It was pam^hil to see him labouring through his speech, 
spoken in a foreign tongue before an audience of nearly 
15,000 neople not one-seventh of which could follow his 
English. The Congress proceedings have conclusively 
demoistrated the necessity of their being mainly, if 
not entirely, conducted m Hindi. That is the only 
course lefc open to us, if we would work for the masses 
and draw upon them for delegates. In the Central 
PrOTiUv^es, the United Provinces, Delhi, the Punjab and 
Behar, only Hindustani is spoken and in all the other 
parts of India except the Presidency of Madras, Hindi 
can be generally understood. For it is a language cog- 
nate to the vernaculars of the other provinces. Madras 
alone presents any difficulty and for the sake of a few 
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h’undred delegates from that Presidency, it would not 
be proper to do violence to thousands who cannot under- 
stand English, but who can more or less understand 
Hindustani. The only straight, economical and poli- 
tically sound course is to make the proceedings of the 
Congress predominantly Hindustan], the Dravidian 
members being free to speak in English, or for that 
matter, m Tamil or Telugu. I grant that for a few 
years, the Subjects Committee must deliberate in Eng. 
lish, but if we are to give a proper political education 
to the country through the medium of the Congress, 
lit must be clear to every one that it can only be done 
through Hindi. I trust, therefore, that those in the 
Madras Presidency who are desirous of doing All-India 
public work outside their Presidency and of aspiring 
after becoming delegates of the Congress will make 
haste to learn Hindi. They have got facilities in the 
Madras Presidency for learning Hindi, and if they will 
begin now and give at least one hour per day regularly 
to it, they will, by the end of the year, be able generally 
to follow the proceedings of the Congress. All must 
recognise that the insistent demand of the delegates 
from year to year for Hindustani cannot be resisted for 
,any length of time. 

Another absurdity which is becoming more and 
more grave needs also to be removed. Very few people 
could follow the President while he was reading his 
speech. The very best of leaders may not occupy the 
.attention of the audience for longer than an hour. The 
President’s address was necessarily long. It occupied 
thirty -eight foolscap pages in print. Fortunately Pandit 
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Nehru skipped over many pages whilst he was reading 
it, but he would have taken no less than three hours if 
he had insisted on reading the wkole of the thirty-eight 
pages. It is highly necessary, therefore, that the addres- 
ses of the Chairman of the Reception Committee and 
the President should be printed in Hindustani (both in 
Devanagri and Urdu scripts), English and the vernacular 
of the province in which the Congress is held, and 
distributed at the entrance either gratis or for the cost 
price. They ought not to be distributed in the pandal, 
as is often done much to the inconvenience of every- 
body. Both the Chairman and the President might read 
or orally give the summary of their addresses, each 
occupying no longer than thirty minutes. 

The third absurdity is the terrible, evergrowing 
waste of money in creating a huge pandal. The Indian 
climate admits of holding meetings in the open air. But 
I refrain from saying more on this matter as the All-In- 
dia Congress Committee has appointed a sub-committee 
consisting of Messrs. Eelkar, I. B. Sen, A Ranga- 
swami Iyengar, the Hon’ble V. J Patel and myself 
to consider the whole constitution of the Congress. 

The resolutions of the Congress show that there are 
very sharp divisions and as time goes forward, parties 
are inevitable. Hitherto the Congress has represented 
only one party, but it cannot be kept any longer as one 
party organisation, if it'is not to have seceders from it 
on an increasing scale from year to year. Measures 
must be devised whereby all parties can be represented 
on it and the annual assembly can retain its truly nation- 
al character. 
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Let us consider the resolutions. Take the condem- 
nation of the excesses. There is no doubt that without 
that resolution some of the resolutions would have lost 
all force and value. We could not with any 3Ustification 
condemn the excesses of the authorities and therefore 
urge the dismissal of General Dyer or Sir Michael 
O’ Dwyer, or even the Viceroy’s recall, if we were not 
ready to condemn our own That resolution was the 
necessary for the mob frenzy in April. If 

we are to make orderly progress, we must unequivocally 
disapprove of violence being committed by the people 
in any shape or form. It is true that often in the West 
m.ob violence is resorted to, but by creating a strong 
popular opinion against it, we must make such violence 
impossible in India. Few can deny that on the sixth of 
April, India found itself in possession of a new force and 
a new power — a force that could prove irresistible under 
almost every conceivable circumstance provided that 
truth was on our side. It is my firm belief that had the 
development of Satyagraha not been interrupted m 
April by our own folly, not only would the Rowlatt Act 
have been removed from the Statute Book but we would 
have been spared the humiliating and degrading specta- 
cle of a British general running amock. Indeed we 
shall find it impossible, when we have full control over 
our national affairs, to carry on the government of the 
country without self-restraint. In a vast country like 
India where the people are ordinarily peaceful, we shall 
find it impossible to carry on the government if mob 
rule becomes the custom of the land, and in order to 
check that tendency, popular opinion is a far greater 
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and more potent instrument than the employment ot 
physical force. I would, therefore, give the first place 
in point of importance to this resolution as a token of 
the correctness of our conduct and for the sake of a lead 
to the countr^-'. These resolutions of the Congress, 
especially those that require any action on the part of 
the people, are valuable for the formation of public 
opinion, and I hope that workers recognizing the full 
force of the truth underlying the resolution will on due 
occasion impress upon the people the necessity of re- 
fraining from violence. 

Only less in importance than the resolution on 
condemnation was the resolution on Reforms. Whilst 
I subscribe entirely to the proposition that India is fit 
now for responsible government, I do not for one mo- 
ment believe that we can get it without working for it. 
We can work either by adopting obstructive tactics 
or by co-operation. Healthy obstruction is a condition 
of our being. We must ever obstruct untruth, injustice 
and evil. It was because I did not consider, and do not 
consider, the Reforms to be an evil or unjust and 
because I consider them to be a progressive step towards 
responsible government, that I decline to consider them 
fo be disappointing, however inadequate and unsatis- 
factory they may be. I endorse Mr. Bepin Chandra Pals 
opinion that for me to decline to consider the Reforms 
disappointing means that I did not expect them. I had 
certainly much fear that the Reforms might not go 
through when* they did and I was unpx'epared for 
material improvements in the measures as it was 
originally published. The opponents of the amendment 
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ddmitted that they would co-operate when co-operation 
was essential for the country’s good and not hesitate to 
obstruct when obstruction advanced it. That no doubt 
was the only meaning, and no other, of the amendment 
of which I had the honour to be in charge. But let it be 
said to the credit of the opponents that they resisted the 
amendments as long as they could, because they frank- 
ly said that they had a faith m the bureaucracy even 
under the altered conditions. In my humble opinion, it 
is a wrong attitude. The Royal Proclamation has been 
framed in a most liberal spirit. It is full of good-will 
and it would have been wrong on the part of the Con- 
gress not to have responded to the King’s call for 
co-operation. My faith in human nature is irrepressible 
and even under the circumstances of a most adverse 
character, I have found Englishmen amenable to 
reason and persuasion, and as they always wish to appear 
to be just even when they are m reality un3ust, it is 
easier to shame them than others into doing the right 
thing. Be that however as h may, it would be a fall 
from our culture and it would be unwise not to grasp 
the hand of fellowship extended through the Proclama- 
tion If wm are strong, we shall lose nothing by 
beginning with co-operation. We at once place the 
bureaucracy in the wrong by our readiness to co-operate 
for the common purpose. 

It wa^ equally important for us to thank Mr. 
Montagu for his valuable services m connection with 
the Reforms. The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Mr. Jinnah and I therefore felt that even at 
the risk of dividing the house we were bound to press 
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the amendment home. That ultimately there was a 
compromise shows the good nature of Lokamanya Tilak 
and Mr. Das. It was a perfect pleasure to see both of 
them, whilst holding to their views, anxious not to. 
divide the house. And it was equally a pleasure to see 
so many on the platform working to secure a compro- 
mise. 


THE CONGRESS CONSTITUTION 
BY M. K. Gandhi 
{November 1920) 

The belated report of the Congress Constitution Com- 
mittee has now been published for general information, 
and opinion has been invited from all public bodies m 
order to assist the deliberations of the All-India Congress 
Committee. It is a pity that, small though the Consti- 
tution Committee was, all the members never met at any 
one time in spite of efforts to have a meeting of them 
all. It IS perhaps nobody’s fault that all the members 
could not meet. At the same time, the draft report has 
passed through the searching examination of all but one 
member, and the report represents the mature delibera- 
tions of four out of the five members. It must be stated 
at the same time that it does not pretend to be the una- 
nimous opinion of the members. Rather than present a 
dissenting minute, workable scheme has been brought 
out' leaving each member free to press his own views on 
the several matters in which they are not quite unani- 
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moiis. The most important part of the constitution^ 
however, is the alteration of the creed. So far as I am 
aware, there is no fundamental difference of opinion 
between the members. In my opinion, the altered creed 
represents the exact feeling of the country at the 
present moment. 

I know that the proposed alteration has been sub 3 ect- 
ed to hostile criticism m several newspapers of note. But 
the extraordinary situation that faces the country is that 
popular opinion is far in advance of several newspapers 
which have hitherto commanded influence and have 
undoubtedly moulded public opinion. The fact is that 
the formation of opinion to-day is by no means confined 
to the educated classes, but the masses have taken it 
upon themselves not only to formulate opinion but to 
enforce it. It would be a mistake to belittle or ignore 
this opinion; or to ascribe it to a temporary upheaval. 
It would be equally a mistake to suppose that this 
awakening amongst the masses is due either to the acti- 
vity of the All Brothers or myself. For the time being 
we have the ear of the masses because we voice their 
sentiments. The masses are by no means so foolish or 
unintelligent as we sometimes imagine. They often 
perceive things with their intuition, which we ourselves 
fail to see with our intellect. But whilst the masses 
know what they want, they often do not know how to 
express their wants and, less often, how to get what they 
want. Herein comes the use of leadership, and disastrous 
results can easily follow a bad, hasty, or what is worse, 
selfish lead. 

The first part of the proposed creed expresses the 
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present desire of the nation, and the second shows the 
way that desire can be fulfilled. In my humble opinion, 
the Congress creed with the proposed alteration is but 
.an extension of the original. And so long as no break 
with the British connection is attempted, it is strictly 
within even the existing article that defines the Congress 
‘ Creed. The extension lies in the contemplated possibility 
of a break with the British connection. In my humble 
opinion, if India is to make unhampered progress, we 
must make it clear to the British people that whilst we 
desire to retain the British connection, if we can rise to 
our full height with it, we are determined to dispense 
with, and even to get rid of that connection, if that is 
necessary for full national development. I hold that it 
is not only derogatory to national dignity, but it actual- 
ly impedes national progress superstitiously to believe 
that our progress towards our goal is impossible without 
British connection. It is this superstition which makes 
some of the best of us tolerate the Punjab wrong and 
the Khilafat insult. This bind adherence to that connec- 
tion makes us feel helpless. The proposed alteration in 
the creed enables us to rid ourselves of our helpless 
condition. I personally hold that it is perfectly constitu- 
tional openly to strive after independence but lest there 
may be dispute as to the constitutional character of 
any movement for complete independence, the doubtful 
and highly technical adjective “constitutional” 
has been removed from the altered creed in the draft. 
Surely it should be enough to ensure that the methods 
■^for achieving our end are legitimate, honourable, and 
peaceful. T believe that this was the reasoning that 
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guided my colleagues in accepting the proposed creed* 
In any case, such was certainly my view of the whole 
alteration. There is no desire on my part to adopt any 
means that are subversive of law and order. I know, 
however, that I am treading on delicate ground when I 
write about law and order, for, to some of our distinguish- 
ed leaders even my present methods appear to be lawless 
and conducive to disorder. But even they will, perhaps, 
grant that the retention of the word ‘ constitutional’ 
cannot protect the country against methods such as I 
am employing. It gives lise, no doubt, to a luminous 
legal discussion, but any such discussion, is fruitless 
when the nation means business. The other important 
alteration refers to the limitation of the number of 
delegates. Re-believe that the advantages of such a limita- 
tion are obvious. We are fast reaching a time when 
without any such limitation the Congress will become 
an unwieldy body. It is ditficult even to have an unlimit- 
ed number of visitors ; it is impossible to transact national 
business if we have an unlimited number of delegates. 

The next important alteration is about the election 
of the members of the All-India Congress Committee 
making that committee practically the Subject Com- 
mittee and the redistribution of India for the purpose of 
the Congress on a linguistic basis. It is not necessary to 
comment on these alterations but I wish to add that, if 
the Congress accepts the principle of limiting the 
number of delegates, it would be advisable to introduce 
the principle of proportional repi^esentation. That would 
enable ail parlies, who wish to be represented at the 
Congress- 
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I observe that the Servant of India sees an inconsis- 
tency between my implied acceptance of the British 
Committee so far as the published draft constitution is 
concerned and my recent article in Young India on 
that Committee and the newspaper India, But it is 
well-known that for several years I have held my 
present views about the existence of that body. It 
would have been irrelevant for me, perhaps, to suggest 
to my colleagues the extinction of that committee. It 
was not our function to report on the usefulness or 
otherwise of the Committee. We v,rere commissioned 
only for preparing a new constitution. Moreover. I 
knew that colleagues were not averse to the existence of 
the British Committee. And the drawing-up of anew 
constitution enabled me to show that, where there was 
no question of principle, I was desirous of agreeing 
quickly with my opponents in opinions. But I propose 
certainly to press for abolition of the Committee as it 
is at present constituted, and the stopping of its organ, 
India, 


THE CONGEESS CONSTITUTION 
BY M. K. Gandhi 
{March 30^ 1921) 

The last Congress has given a constitution whose 
working is in itself calculated to lead to Swaraj. It is 
intended to secure in every part of India representative 
committees working in conjunction with, and under 
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'■willing and voluntary submission to, a central organisa- 
tion — The All-India Congress Committee. It establishes 
an adult suffrage open to men and women, subject only 
to two qualifications: singing of the creed and a nominal 
payment of four annas. It is intended to secure due 
representation of all parties and communities. If, then 
it is honestly worked, and commands confidence and 
respect, it can oust the present Government without 
the slightest ditficulty. For, the latter has no power 
except through the co-operation, willing or forced, of 
the people. The force it exercises is almost through 
our own people. One lac of Europeans, without our 
help, can only hold less than one-seventh of our villages 
each, and it would be difficult, for one man, even when 
physically present, to impose his 'will on, say, four 
hundred men and womeu'-^the average population of 
an Indian village. 

The problem before us, therefore, is one of opposing 
our will to that of the will of the Government, is other 
words to withdraw our co-operation from it. If we are 
united in purpose, the Government must obey our will 
or retire. It is the disturbing factors of which the 
Government avails itself for the consolidation of its 
power. When we are violent, it resorts to terrorism, 
when we are disunited it resorts to bribery; when we 
are united, it resorts to cajolery and conciliation; when 
we are clamant, it puts temperations in the way of those 
who cry out most. All, therefore, we need do is to 
remain non-violent, united, and unresponsive to bribery 
and cajolery. 

Surely, there is not much education required to 
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accomplish this much among a people who are cultured 
and intelligent. It is not difficult to present to them 
a common purpose and a common platform which they 
can appreciate and understand. But this means not 
talking, but acting and organising. I suggest that we 
concentrate on registering before the 30th June, in an 
accurate manner, at least one crore of members in the 
Congress organisation. No registration is to be deemed 
complete without the payment of four annas and the 
acceptance of the creed. We must aim at enlisting 
every adult member of every family. It should be our 
boast to have as many women as men on our registers. 
We should have all the Massalmans, all the castes, 
all the artisans, and all the pariahs, whom we can 
induce to come to our register. It will then become a 
most democratic register of voters that the world can 
show. If the suggestions made by me are acceptable, 
we have to concentrate our attention up to the 30th 
June on getting: — 

(1) One crore Rupees for the Tilak Swaraj fund. 

(2) One crore members on the Congress register. 

(3) The spinning wheel introduced in tweny lacs of 
homes 

In order to register one crore members, I estimate 
that we sh' 11 have canvassed at least twenty lacs of 
homes, counting five member to a family. Workers can 
certainly persuade Congress families to take up one 
wheel per family. Twenty-five lacs of spinning wheels 
in twenty-one provinces, is not an ambitious scheme. 

Lei us not waste our resources m thinking of too 
many national problems and their solutions. A patient,. 
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who tries many nostrums at a time, dies. A physician, 
who experiments on his patient with a combination of 
remedies, loses his reputation and passes for a 
quack. Chastity in work is as essential as chastity in 
life. All dissipation is bad. We have hitherto all 
pulled our own way, and thus v/asted away national 
strength in a most extravagant manner. To boycott 
foreign cloth within the year is a practical feasibility. 
To bring into being a working organisation for the 
Congress is an easy thing for honest workers. T‘ e 
collection of one crore of rupees in a methodical manner 
will at once create confidence and w'lll be a tangible 
token of our earnestness and determination 
This programme does not mean cessation of the 
other activities of non-co-operation. They go on Drink 
and untouchability must vanish. The education move- 
ment is steadily going forward. The national institu- 
tions that have sprang up will, if they are elficiently 
managed, make headway and attract students who are 
still hesitating. The pleaders, always a cautious and 
calculating class by training, will, as they see the move- 
ment progressing more and more, fall mime with the rest 
of the country. Boycott of law courts by the public is mak- 
ing fair progress. These things do not now require 
concentration of universal effort. They apply to special 
classes. But the three things mentioned by me are the 
most essential: they must be done now, and without them 
the movement, as a mass movement, must be pronounc- 
ed a failure. 



THE BEITISH CONGRESS COMMITTEl' 

AND “INDIA’’ 

By M. K. Gandhi 

(October 20, 1920) 

I gladly reproduce in another column an open 
letter sent to me by Miss Normanton. I do not know 
the lady save by her writings in India whilst it v/as being 
edited by her. Her views on non-co-operalion are 
refreshingly strong and her unqualified support of the 
boycott of the reformed Councils ought to prove consol- 
ing to the waverers. But I would ask mj^ reader not to 
overweigh the effect of the boycott on the British public 
or the League of Nations. It is betterfor us to rivet our 
attention on our own duty irrespective of the effect of 
its performance on outside opinion. We have overesti- 
mated the effect of our action on British public opinion 
and in doing so have often damaged the true interests of 
the nation. At the same time Miss Normanton’s 
argument appears to me to be perfectly sound. 

What will however interest the public more are 
perhaps her views on the British Committee. I do not 
know the merits of the controversy she discusses. But 
apart from the merits, her views on the constitution of 
the Committee would appear to be original. I entirely 
associate myself with her remark that a British Com- 
mittee, to be true to the name, should be composed 
exclusively of the British people and financed by them. 
It is then more likely to exert influence on British public 
opinion than now. 


* 0 In mis coHecuon. 
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In any case we would then have a real index of the 
British interests in Indian affairs, I endorse Miss Nor- 
manton’s views about the newspaper India also. The 
paper costs much more than it is worLh. Its influence 
on English opinion is practically nothing and it is an 
indifferent vehicle of English opinion for India’s 
enlightenment. Its only value therefore consists in its 
parliamentary reports which can be received and 
distributed by the All-India Congress Commitee with 
very little cost. An enterprising newspaper could take 
over that duty any day and make it a paying venture. 
And now that we have embarked on non-co-operation 
and are determined to become self-reliant, it would be 
more consistent for us to disestablish the British Com- 
mittee and stop India- It would save a needless waste 
of public money and turn our attention more towards 
ourselves. 

It is not easy for me to reconcile myself to the alter- 
native suggested by Miss Normanton* viz- that we 
should have a kind of an advisory committee or an 
advisor or resident in London to help the proposed 
British Committee with suggestions. I would far rather 
concentrate all our attention and all our best workers on 
work in India. The harvest is truly rich and the 
labourers are few. We can ill-spare a single worker 
for foreign work. It will be time for us to consider the 
propriety of sending a representative abroad after we 
have created a permanent impression in India itself by 
isubstantiai and solid work. 

[We are in possession of further evidence, which we 
havje received from another esteemed correspondent in 
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London in connection witfcithe very unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the newspaper India Th'=‘ total circulation of India, 
our correspondent informs us, is 500 only (1) 220 in Great 
Britain, the rest in India, Last year’s income was 
£ 4-17-0 (I 0 only while the expenditure for the current 
year is estimated to £ 3,300. This is how our corres- 
pondent puts it : 

For the maintenance of India we pay — that is the 
poor people in India pay — £ 1,800 a year, out of which 
Mr. Syed Hussain as Editor-secretary gets £ 550 a 
year with effect from October 1. Mr. Fenner Brockway 
as co-Editor-Secretary gets £ 550, Mr. G. P. Bhzzand 
as Secretary £ 400, the typist £ 150, clerk £ 150. 

The paper has had a cheq.uered career but was never 
a success from the propagandist point of view. It has 
never had a constructive policy. To squander £ 1800 
on a 3 d. weekly vrith a circulation of 500, and to spend 
another £ 1500 on establishment charges, £ 3300 in all, 
looks like reckless extravagance. — Sd., T. /.] 


“ INDIA” AND THE BEITISH COMMITTEE 
CONGRESS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{January 19, 1921) 

The Chronicle, I observe, calls the decision to end 
the British Committee and India an unfortunate deci- 
sion. The argument advanced in support of the view is 
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that the Constitution Committee had not advised abolition 
nf the British Committee and India and that both were 
doing good work. It is true that the Consticution Com- 
mittee had not recommended abolition. But it should 
be remembered that the Committee was appointed at 
the Amritsar Congress and its report was conceived be- 
fore the Non-co-operation resolution of the Special Con“ 
gress. Much has happened since then to revolutionize 
the country’s ideas about foreign propaganda and the 
British Committee. The abolition was a matter of 
principle. It was felt that a non-co-operation Congress 
could not keep a foreign agency for helping its work. 
The Congress has deliberately burnt its boats. It has 
■decided to become self-reliant. The question of 
.efficiency of the Committee as constituted becomes 
irrelevant. It is hardly dignified for the Congress in 
the altered situation to subsidise a foreign agency for 
doing propaganda work. No amount of misrepresenta- 
tion about it could possibly blot out effective action by 
the nation. 

Whether you advertise the fact or not, a body not 
receiving the food it needs dies. Whether we advertise 
the fact or not the moment we cease to support the 
'government, it dies a natural dearh. Personally I dislike 
even the resolution voting the money to be used at the 
discretion of the All-India Congress Committee in 
foreign propaganda. We want all fche money we need 
in this country. I would far rather invest Rs. 45,000 in 
‘Spinning wheels or establishing primary schools than in 

wasting it in advertising our work. Every good deed is 
its own advertisement- And I shall certainly hope that 
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the money will still be saved for a better purpose. So far 
as the newspaper India is concerned, we are certainly 
better without it. It raised in us false hopes. The 
British people are as much on their honour and trial as 
we are. If they choose to be misinformed by interested 
or dishonest 3ournals, we cannot help them. Have we 
not published the Congress Punjab report ? Who believes 
it? Mr. Montagu discredits it and the British public 
echoes his opinion. In the art of advertising bogus 
things the British 30 urnalists are to be beaten only by 
the Americans I v/ould notenter into the unequal 
competition and court defeat. 

1 i We must adopt new methods for combating the 
evils of sensational and untruthful journalism and public 
life. The Congress has given the lead by abolishing the 
Committee and its organ India. 


THE WOEKING COMMITTEE AND 
ITS FUNCTION 
BY M. K. Gandhi 
{June 29, 1921) 

The resolutions of the Working Committee have 
come in for some hostile criticism. Its ruling question- 
ing the propriety of non-co-operating lawyers attending 
law-courts and non-co-operating defendants entering 
upon their defence in law-courts, has been seriously 
called in question, and it has even been suggested, that. 
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its rulings may be disregarded. It is, therefore, necessary 
to examine the function of the Working Committee. And 
before we can understand this, we must understand the 
Congress Constitution 

The goal of the Congress is attainment of Swaraj 
by peaceful and legitimate means. The Congress must 
be worked, so as to hasten India’s progress towards her 
destined goal. The Constitution is so devised as to tax 
and pi'ove the nation’s capacity for self-government. It 
undoubtedly sets up a system of voluntary government, 
in which the only force available is public opinion and 
the good-will of the people. And seeing that the Con- 
gress is to-day engaged in opposing, and if need be, des- 
troying the existing system, it follows that the greater 
the authority of the Congress, the less must be that of 
the Government. When the Congress commands com- 
plete confidence and loilhnq obedience to its instructions, 
there is full Swaraj. For, then, the Government must 
respect popular opinion expressed through the Congress, 
or it must commit suicide. The Congress must, there- 
fore, become the most united, the strongest in character 
and the largest organisation in the land. The Congress 
policy, therefore, must command the readiest acceptance. 

The Congress meets in session only once a year. 
It lays down policies. The All-India Congress 
Committee is designed to carry out the Congress 
policy as embodied in its resolutions . It must interpret 
all resolutions, and attend to all new matters, with the 
same authority as the Congress. The members may 
debate upon different propositions and interpretations as 
much as they choose, but except on matters of vital 
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principle, the dissenters must conform to, and faithfully 
carry out, the resolutions of the majority. The discus- 
sions in the Committee are not open for re-discussion in 
public. In order to make the All-India Congress 
Committee an efficient body, the Constitution has 
provided for a Working Committee of fifteen, which 
must meet often and must be able to deal with all the 
matters delegated to it by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee. It is designed to exercise all the functions of the 
All-India Congress Committee, when the latter is not 
sitting. It must watch and guide public opinion, it must 
interpret it, it must keep all the subsidiary organisa- 
tions in working order, it must attend to All-India 
finance, it must distribute it, and whenever deci- 
sion on matters of grave importance has to be taken, 
it must summon a meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee for direction. The Working Committee 
is to the Congress, what a Cabinet is to a Parliament. 
Its decisions must command respect, if we are to 
evolve constitutional government during this year. 
Naturally, therefore, its members must be those, 
who command the greatest respect of the All-India 
Congress Committee and of the nation. It dare not take 
any hasty decisions, and it must be a homogeneous body. 
It cannot have two policies or two parties within itself. 
Whilst the Congress represents the whole nation, and 
may therefore have every type and all parties, the 
Working Committee must consist of men representing 
the policy and the party, that have the confidence of the 
majority of the delegates. Its decisions have largely to 
he unanimous. When a member cannot pull on with 
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the rest, he can resign, but he may not obstruct or affect 
fhe deliberations of the Committee by an open discussion 
,of its deliberations in the press. Whilst, therefore, the 
decisions of the Working Committee should be carried 
out by Congressmen, it is not an irresponsible body. It 
can be dismissed by the All-India Congress Committee 
by a vote of no confidence. Its decisions are subject to 
be reviewed by the All-India Congress Committee, and 
even set aside for grave reasons. In my humble opinion, 
unless the Working Committee carries weight with 
people, it is hardly possible to attain Swaraj during this 
year. Every one of us must, therefore, work to make 
■the Congress an irresistible body by its resolutions being 
carried out m every little detail. What the Govern- 
ment does in the last resort by force of arms, the 
Congress expects to do by force of affection. The 
Government has rendered itself irresistible by striking 
terror in the hearts of the people, the Congress must 
make itself felt by securing the free-will acceptance of 
its doctrines and policies. Non-violence thus runs 
through everything connected with the people’s pro- 
gramme. But each organisation expects to succeed by 
reason of people’s co-operation. Loyalty to the Congress 
decisions is a sine qua non of success of the Nagpur 
determination to achieve Swaraj during the year. 

MUSLIM Representation 

Several complaints have bewn received regarding 
-the advisory resolution of the Working Committee 
about the Lucknow compact. The only section of the 
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new Constitution bearing on Muslim representation, is 
the one regarding the rights of minorities As it was 
brought to the notice of the Working Committee, 
that Mussalmans were getting nervous about their 
representation and desired observance of the 
Lucknow compact in the Congress, it was thought 
advisable to give the guidance in that direction. 
Attempts are certainly being made to divide us. 
Mussalmans have only now begun to come in. And it 
is the duty of the Hindus to hold out every lawful 
inducement to them to join the Congress. It must be 
the common meeting ground for all races and religions. 
Where Mussalmans do not come forward at all in spite 
of entreaty, the seats can be left vacant for want 
of candidates, or filled in by others pending the 
appearance of suitable Muslim candidates. Some friends 
urge, that we should justnow think not of special claims, 
but only of efficiency. Efficiency is undoubtedly 
admirable, but we can easily make of it a fetish as 
our English friends have done. Unity is more important 
than efficiency. Unity for us is efficiency. The only 
thing we may not sacrifice to unity, is principle or 
ccnsicence,or which is the same thing, truth. 

FOREIGN PROPAGANDA 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{March 9, 192t} 


T see that there is a great deal of misunderstanding 
about the scope of foreign propaganda undertaken by 
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the Working Committee. I see that it was a mistake 
not to hare published the report that was adopted by 
the Working Committee. Here it is : — 

Bardoli, 22nd Feb. 1922. 
To 

The Chairman of the Working Committee 

of the All-India Congress Committee, Delhi. 

Sir, — At the meeting of the Working Committee 
held at Surat on 31st January last the following Eesolu- 
tion was passed : — 

“The Working Committee records its firm coriTiction 
that dissemination of correct news about Indian political 
situation in foreign countries is absolutely essential and 
refers to Mahatma Gandhi all the correspondence on the 
Sub 3 ect of foreign propaganda now with the Working 
Secretary with a request that he should prepare a definite 
scheme in that behalf at an early date so as to enable the 
next meeting of the Working Committee to consider it. 

Haring considered the resolution and the papers 
forwarded to me by the Secretary, I beg to report a® 
follows : — 

In my opinion it is not only undesirable but it may 
prove even harmful to establish at the present stage any 
agency in any foreign country for the dissemination of 
correct news in such country about the political situation 
in India, for the following reasons: — 

First because it would distract public attention and 
instead of making the people feel that they hare to rely 
purely on their own strength, it will make them think o^ 
the effect of their actions on foreign countries and the 
support the latter can render to the national cause. This 
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does not mean that we do not care for the world’s support, 
^but the way to gain that support is to insist upon the 
correctness of erery one of our actions and rely upon the 
automatic capacity of Truth to spread itself. 

Secondly, it is my experience that when an agency 
is established for any special purpose independent inlerest 
ceases to a certain extent and what is distributed by the 
agency is previously discounted as coming from interest- 
ed quarters. 

Thirdly, the Congress will not be able to exercise 
effective check over such agencies, and there is great 
danger of authoritative distribution of wrong infor- 
mation and wrong ideas about the struggle. 

Fourthly, it is not possible at the present moment to 
send out of India any person of importance for the sole 
purpose of disseminating news in foreign countries for 
such men are too few for the internal work- 

I am therefore of opinion that the work of publ- 
shing the Congress Bulletin should be better organised, 
if necessary, by engaging a special editor for the purpose 
and by sending the Congress Bulletin regularly to the 
chief news agencies of the world The editor should be 
instructed to enter into correspondence with those 
newspapers of news agencies which may be found to 
interest themselves in Indian questions. 

It is my firm' opinion based upon experience joined 
through the conduct of the journals I have edited in 
Bouth Africa and here that the more solid the Congress 
work and the sufferings of the Congressmen and 
women the greater the publicity will the cause 
-attain without special effort. From the exchanges 
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of letters and correspondence that I receive day 
by day from all parts of the world in conection 
with the conduct of India,l observe that never 

was so much interest taken in Indian affairs throughout 
the world as it is to-day. It follows that the interest 
will increase in the same proportion as the volumes of 
our sufferings. The very best method of disseminating 
correct information about the political situation, 
therefore, is to make the Congress work purer, better 
organised and to evoke a grater spirit of suffering. 
Not only is curiosity thereby intensified, but people 
become more eager to understand the inwardness and 
the Oil act truth about the situation. 

I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) M. E. Gandhi. 

After having gone through all the papers that were 
given to me and after having heard all the arguments 
for and against, I remain convinced that at least for 
the present we want no news agency outside India. 
We want the whole world with us, but we shall not 
get it by carrying on a foreign agency. We can only 
send correct information to those who care for it. If a 
foreign country does not keep its own agency for 
gathering information from a particular country or 
about a particular movement, it is proof to me that 
that country is not interested in it. We have been 
without our agency in London now for nearly 15 
months. I venture to think that we aie no worse off 
to-day than we were 15 months ago. We are certainly 
better off because and to the extent that we have done 
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substantial work m India itself. There are more people 
in the world interested to-day in India* than they ever 
were. We, therefore, owe it to them that we place at 
their disposal correct information, but our duty must 
end there. I have before me a letter from Italy from 
an Italian editor telling me how deeply interested 
people in Italy are in the Indian movement, and the 
Italian newspapers are therefore busy instructing the 
Italian public m Indian affairs. This is what I call a 
natural and organic movement, bur if on the strength 
of this information we were to establish an Indian 
agency in Italy to awaken further interest, we would 
not mend matters but would spoil them by overdoing. 
We shall therefore better consult our own interest by 
relying upon our own strength to speak for itself. 

Moreover, the non-co-operation movement is one 
of self-help. Its formula is ‘We shall succeed only to 
the extent of our strengh ana no further.’ No certificate 
of merit from the world will give us success, if we have 
not earned it by the sweat of the brow. No condemnation 
of the movement will kill it unless we are ourselves so 
fickle-hearted as to give it up by reason of the condem- 
nation. Let us not therefore turn our attention from 
our own work. Let us simply mind our work and let us 
be sure that the world will mind us without any further 
effort. I am really jealous of even taking away from 
their work some of the young men who necessarily 
have to be engaged in the preparation and distribution 
< of the Congress Bulletin. But we have really no authen- 
tic record of the progress of our work from week to 
week. The Congress Bulletin will therefore be useful 
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as well for workers in India"tas it undoubtedly will be 
for our fi lends in foreign countries. 

Being almost impatient to see the work inaugurated, 
the Working Committee has given me a free hand m 
organising the Bulletin. I hope to issue the first Bulletin 
next week and thenceforth it would be issued from week 
to week. The Bulletin will be sent to ail the readers of 
Young India ala nominal charge to cover a part or the 
whole of the cost of paper and printing. Young India 
has a registered circulation of over 25,000 and it goes to 
almost all parts of the world. It has a comprehensive 
exchange list. The price for the subscribers to the 
Bulletin only will be announced later. The method I 
have sketched is intended to save the Congress as 
much expense as possible and to give the widest publicity 
to the Bulletin. Whereas Young India represents my 
own views and those of my associates in the conduct 
of the journal, the Bulletin will contain nothing in 
the shape of individual views. It will be mainly a 
record of Congress activities all over India in all its 
multifarious departments, and an epitome of newspaper 
opinions both pro-Congress and anti-Congress. It will 
contain a Khilafat section registerings all Khilafat 
activities during the preceding week. Such a 
Bulletin cannot become a success unless there is co- 
operation from all Congress and Khilafat workers. I 
invil^e therefore all who are interested in the Bulletin to 
send their suggestions and news addressed to the Editor, 
Congress Bulletin c/o Young India, Correspondents will 
please take care to mark all such correspondence for the 
Congress Bulletin in order to save the Young India staff 
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from having to handle correspondence intended or the* 
Bulletin. To start with, I would ask every Provincial 
Congress Committee to send the number of members on 
its provincial register, the number of village and district 
organisations, the names and addresses of nationalist 
newspapers, the number 'of national educational institu- 
tions with the average attendance 'during the past 6> 
months, the number of panchayats and all other info r 
mation regarding non-co-operation activities. 


CONGRESS FETISH 
BY M. K. Gakbhi 
{March S, 1921) 

We must avoid the Congress becoming a fetish. I 
love the idea of every body becoming a Congress- 
man and everybody yielding willing and in- 
telligent obedience to the Congress resolutions. But 
I abhor the idea -of anybody becoming a Congressman 
merely because it is an old or a great institution or 
yielding obedience to its resolutions whether one likes 
it or no. The rule of majority has a narrow application, 
i. e., one should yield to the majority in matters of detail. 
But it is slavery to be amenable to the majority, no mat- 
ter what its decisions are. Thus notwithstanding Con- 
gress resolution, it is wrong in my opinion to withdraw 
from councils or not to covet election thereto, if one 
believ ss that councils are even a tolerably good institution. 
It IS similarly wrong for a lawyer -to suspend practice 
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merely because the Congress says so. Democracy is 
not a state in which people act like sheep. Under 
democracy, indiridual liberty of opinion and action is 
jealously guarded. I, therefore, beliere that the 
minority has a perfect right to act diiferentiy from 
the majority so long as it does not act in the name of 
the Congress A practising lawyer may become a 
Congressman, he cannot be called a Non-co-operator, 
and cannot and should not, therefore, be on the All- 
India Congress CommiLcee. Similary one who does 
not wear hand-'spun and handwoven Klviddar or a title- 
holder or a councillor may not be called “Non-co-opera- 
tors” though all those may be Congressmen. 

But not only do I think that a Congressman is not 
bound by the resolutions which he does not approre of, he 
is also entitled always to go beyond the Congress resolu- 
tions, proTid‘ d that he does not violate the creed and if he 
does not act m the name of the Congress. Supposing 
that the restrictions put by the Congress do not suit a 
particular proTince, that thai province has even voted 
i%ainst them, that that province finds that it can look 
after itself, it has every right to go forward and justify 
its rebellion by success. The Congress only finds the 
highest common factor, but it may conceivably be far 
short of the requirements of a particular provnce. That 
province may, if it has confidence and if it is not likely 
to j'eopardise any Congress interest, certainly go on with 
its own programme on its own responsibility and at the 
risk of a vote of censure from the Congress. This, m my 
opinion, is what the spirit of democracy requires. What 
3-U 
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and the Empire. He wanted immediate equality ■which he 
believed was his country’s birthright. And in his strug- 
gle for India’s freedom he did not spare the Government. 
In the battle for freedom he gave no quarter and asked 
for none. I hope that Englishmen will recognise the 
worth of the man whom India has adored. 

For us, he will go down to the generations yet unborn 
as maker of modern India. They will revere his me- 
mory as of a man who lived for them and died for them. 
It is blasphemy to talk of such a man as dead. The 
permanent essence of 'him abides with us for ever. Let 
us erect for the only Lokamanya of India an imperish-- 
able monument by weaving into^ our own lives his 
bravery, his simplicity, his wonderful industry and his. 
love of his country. May God grant his soul peace. 


THE GOOD SAMAEITaN 

By M. K. Gandhi 
{November 12, 1919) 


The appointment of the Commission of Inquiry in 
South Africa is indefinitely postponed. Meanwhile the 
relations between the South African Indian settlers and 
the European community continue to be strained and 
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embittered. Our countrymen there hare lost all faith 
even in the Union Government, so much so that the 
latest Indian Opinion characterises them as a pack of 
artful dodgers”. In this atmosphere of hate and resent- 
ment, It is but meet that a man like Mr. Andrews so 
htted to carry the message of love and hope and to help 
all to understand one another better should proceed to 
South Africa. That noble-hearted Englishman is doing 
his full share in the work of our national regeneration. 
If it IS the honour of Indian womanhood in Fiji to be 
defended he is there. If wrong is to be remedied in the 
Punjab and succour given to the helpless and the needy 
he is there. If it is the Tamil labourers of Ceylon who 
require his services he gives them ungrudgingly and 
now when there is a call from South Africa he readily 
responds. The South African Ministers know him. Our 
countrymen have already felt the warmth of his affec- 
tion in their hour of need and we doubt not that Mr. 
Andrews will be able to comfort them and to pave the 
way for the mission that is to proceed to South Africa on 
behalf of the Government of India and though the 
question bristles with difficulties' with Mr. Andrews in 
South Africa we may safely hope for a worthy settle- 
ment. 



THE MALAYIYAS 


BY M. K. Gandhi 
{Janumy 1%, 1921) 

The most remarkable feature in the remarkable non- 
co-operation struggle is the fact that it has divided 
families. And of all sach instances none is so striking 
as the division in the Malaviya family. It furnishes, 
m my opinion, an object-lesson to India in toleration 
and civil disobedience. Pandit Malaviyaii’s toleration 
is really beyond compare. I know that he is against 
seeking imprisonment. I know, too, that if he believed 
in it, he is not the person to shirk it. I should not be 
surprised to find him when the agony has reached white 
heat and when his faith in British justice is 
completely gone like mine, to be theferemost in seeking 
imprisonment. But whilst he is himself against the 
course of civil disobedience for the preseni, he has never 
interfered w*th the choice of even those who are nearest 
to him and over whom he has unquestioned authority by 
right of love and eldership. On the contrary he has left 
even his own sons absolutely free to do as they please. 
To me the instance of Govind’s civil disobedience is one 
to treasure. Pandit]! tried hard to vrean that brave 
boy in his own gentle and sweet manner. Govind tried 
his very best to carry out what he knew to be his 
father’s wish up to the last moment. He prayed for 

light. He was torn by conflict of duties. Tie arrests^ 
of the Nehrus proved too strong for the young man. 
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And invoking the blessings of his great and great- 
hearted father he decided to throw himself into the 
struggle, and the ^ails of India probably hold no more 
joyous heart than Govind Maiaviya’s. I make bold to 
say that he has by his act of civil disobedience proved 
as dutiful to his father as he has been dutiful to his 
country. Govind’s act is a pattern for our time in dutiful 
civil disobedience of children. There is, I am sure, no 
gulf between father and son. Probably Malaviyaji is 
prouder of his son Govind now than he was before the 
latter’s decsion to seek imprisonment. It is truthful 
acts like these which prove to me the religious nature 
of the struggle. I cannot resist the temptation of 
quotii g Govind’s courageous statement before the 
court : — 

“To the court before which I stand. That you sit 
here with foregone decision and 3 udgment and that you 
are out with all your declining might not to punish 
offence but to stifle and to crush the legitimate national 
aspirations of a people, goes without saying. And as I 
do not, therefore, recognise your law I would not like 
to say a word to you. But just as you are out to crush 
us, so also we are out to prove to you, to yourselves and 
to the world at large, that the brute force of your Gov- 
ernment is not a bit mightier than our weapon of war,, 
the soul- force of 315 millions of people. And with 
this end in view, I want to tell you and through 
you the Government you here represent that 
arrests . of humble workers like myself or even 
greater men will not stop our work. Surely, 
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you can impose any restrictions upon our physical 
bodies, but the soul within us and the determination 
which carries us on and upward Swaraj 
are things beyond your or any other’s control. Our 
spirit which inspires us and sends us willingly here to- 
day is not only ours, but our whole country shares it 
with us. By putting our material selves under imprison- 
ment, you are only helping me and my countrymen in 
attaining nobler and great moral strength, and if you 
only be good enough to persist for some time more in 
the downward course you now pursue, I assure you and 
all others that it will not be long before we destroy the 
present system of government in our country and be- 
come free and happy men. And in the hope that you 
will do so and thus render us invaluable help, I offer you 
my and my countrymen’s most sincere thanks. Vande 
Mataram'" 

I invite the reader to 3 oin me in congratulating both 
the father and the son. The country has every reason 
to be proud of both, and where youths show the courage 
that Govind has shown, the result of the struggle is a 
certainty. 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{July 13, 1921) 


A strange anonymous letter has been received by me, 
admiring me for having taken up a cause that was 
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'dearest to Lokamanya’s heart and telling me that his 
spirit was residing in me and that I must prove a worthy 
follower of his. The letter moreover admonishes me not 
1:0 lose heart in the prosecution of the Swaraj programme 
and finishes off by accusing me of imposture in claiming 
to be politically a disciple of Gokhale. I wish correspond- 
ents will throw off the slavish habit of writing anony- 
mously. We who are developing the Swaraj spirit must 
•cultivate the courage of fearlessly speaking out our 
mind. The subject-matter of the letter however being of 
public importance demands a reply. 1 cannot claim the 
honour of being a follower of the late Lokamanya. I 
admire him like millions of his countrymen for his 
indomitable will, his vast learning, his lore of country, 
and above all the purity of his private life and great 
sacrifice. Of all the men of modern times, he captivated 
most the imagination of his people. He breathed into us 
the spirit of Swaraj. No one perhaps realised the evil of 
the existing system of Government as Mr. Tilak did. 
And in all humility I claim to deliver his message to the 
•country as truly as the best of his disciples. But I am 
conscious that my method is not Mr. Tilak’s method* 
And that is why I have still ditficulty with some of the 
Maharashtra leaders. But I sincerely think that Mr. 
Tilak did not disbelieve in my method. I enjoyed the 
privilege of his confidence. And his last woid to me in 
the presence of several friends was just a fortnight before 
his death that mine was an excellent method if the 
people could be persuaded to take to it. But he said he had 
•doubts. I know no other method. I can only hope that 
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when the final test comes, the country will be proved to* 
have assimilated the method of non-violent non-co-ope- 
ration. Nor am I unaware of my other limitations. I 
can lay no claim to scholarship. I have not his powers 
of organisation. I have no compact disciplined party to 
lead, and having been an exile for twenty-three years, I 
cannot claim the experience that the Lokamanya had 
of India. Two things we had in common to the fullest 
measure — love of country and the steady pursuit of 
Swara]. I can, therefore, assure the anonymous writer 
that yielding to none in my reverence for the memory 
of the deceased, I will march side by side with the 
foremost of the Lokamanya’s disciples in the pursuit 
of Swaraj, I know that the only offering acceptable to 
him is the quickest attainment of Swara] by India. 
That and nothing else can give his spirit peace. 

Discipleship, however, is a sacred personal matter. I 
fell at Dadabhai’s feet in 1888, but he seemed to be too 
far away from me. I could be as son to him, not dis- 
ciple. A disciple IS more than a son. Discipleship is a 
second birth. It is a voluntary surrender. In 1896 I 
met almost all the known leaders of India in connection 
with my South African mission. Justice Ranade awed 
me. I could hardly talk in his presence. Badtuddin 
T ay abji fathered me, and asked me to be guided by 
Ranade and Pherozeshah. The latter became a patron. 
His will had to be law. “You must address a public 
meeting on the 26th September, and you must be punc- 
tual.” lobeyed. On the 25th evening I was to wait 
on him. I did. 
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“Have you written out your speech ?” he inquired. 

“No, sir. ” 

“ That won’t do, young man. Can you write it out to- 
night ?” 

“ Munshi, you must go to Mr. Gandhi and receive the 
manuscript from him. It must be printed over night 
and you must send me a copy.*’ Turning to me, he 
added, “ Gandhi, you must not write a long speech, you 
do not know Bombay audiences cannot stand long 
addresses.” I bowed. 

The lion of Bombay taught me to take orders. He 
did not make me his disciple. He did not even try. 

I went thence to Poona. I was an utter stranger. My 
host first took me to Mr. Tilak. I met him surrounded* 
by his companions. He listened, and said, “We must 
arrange a meeting for you. But perhaps you do not 
know, that we have unfortunately two parties. You 
must give us a non-party man as chairman. Will you 
see Dr. Bhandarkar I consented and retired. I have 
no firm impression of Mr. Tilak, except to recall that he 
shook off my nervousness by his affectionate familiarity. 
I went thence, I think, to Gokhale, and then to Dr. 
Bhandarkar. The latter greeted me as a teacher his 
pupil. 

“You seem to be an earnest and enthusiastic young 
man. Many people do not come to see me at this the 
hottest part of the day. I never now-a-days attend public 
meetings. But you have recited such a pathetic story 
that I must make an exception m your favour.” 
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I worshipped the venerable doctor with his wise face. 
But I could not find for him a place on thatlirtle throne. 
It was still unoccupied. I had many heroes but no king. 

It was different with Gokhale, I cannot say why. I 
met him at his quarters on the college ground. It was 
like meeting an old friend, or better still a mother after 
a long separation. His gentle face put me at ease in a 
moment. His minute inquiries about myself and my 
doings in South Africa at once enshrined him at my 
heart. And as I parted from him, I said to myself, ‘you 
are my man.’ And from that moment Gokhale never 
lost sight of me. In 1901 on my second return from 
South Africa, we came closer still. He simply ‘took me 
.in hand,’ and began to fashion me. He was concerned 
about how I spoke, dressed, walked and ate. My mother 
was not more solicitous about me than Gokhale. There 
was, as far as I am aware, no reserve between us. It 
was really a case of love at first sight, and it stood the 
severest strain in 1913. He seemed to me all I wanted 
as a political worker — pure as crystal, gentle as a lamb, 

. brave as a lion and chivalrous to a fault. It does not 
matter to me, that he may not have been any of these 
things. It was enough for me, that I could discover no 
' fault in him to cavil at. He was and remains for me the 
most perfect man on the political field. Not, therefore, 
that we had no differences. We differed even in 1901 in 
our views on social customs, e. widow re-marriage. 

We discovered differences in our estimate of western 
‘Civilisation. He frankly differed from me in my ex- 
^treme views on non-violence. But these differences 
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mattered neither to him nor to me. Nothing could put 
us asunder. It were blasphemous to conjecture what 
would have happened if he were alive to-day. I know 
that I would have been working under him. I have 
made this confession, because the anonymous letter hurt 
me, when it accused me of imposture about my political 
discipleship. Had I been remiss in my acknowledg- 
ment to him who is now dumb ? I thought, I must 
declare my faithfulness to Gokhale, especially when I 
seemed to be living in a camp which the Indian world 
calls opposite. 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS 
By M. K. Gandhi 
{April 13, 1921) 

There is a homely proverb in Gujarati which means, 
a noted banker continually adds to his wealth, as a 
notorious criminal continually comes m for undeserved 
blame. Whether I am to be regarded as a reformer 
or a criminal, the situations I find myself in are most 
curious and often embarrassing. The people credit me 
with supernatural powers when the only powers I have 
are derived from my scrupulous regard for truth, an 
unquenchable industry, fair play to opponents, readiness 
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always to admit mistakes, and an incesant appeal to 
reason. But the simple-minded masses will not believe 
me when I tell them I possess no extraordinary powers. 
Similarly those who are not accustomed to absolutely 
honest dealings in politics persist in crediting me with 
all kinds of wickednesses. The Morning Post believes 
that the strike in Fiji was due to the efforts of a Sadhu 
sent there by me. Now I do not know who the alleged 
Sadhu IS. I have certainly sent no one to Fiji to advise 
a strike. At the same time the strike having been 
declared in Fiji, the strikers have my sympathy. All 
the evidence in my possession shows that Fi]! is a huge 
exploitation camp in which the poor Indian labourers 
are used by the sugar-planters for their fabulous profits. 


A MESSENGEE OF GOD 
BY M. K. Gandhi 
{May 25, 1921) 


I have received a cutting, in which I am reported to 
be credited with being a messenger of God, and I am 
asked whether I claim to have any special revelation 
from God. I have already dealt with the miracles attri- 
/buted to me. As to this the latest charge, I must dis- 
own it. I pray like every good Hindu. I believe that 
-we can all become messengers of God, if we cease to 
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fear man and seek only God’s Truth, I do believe I am 
seeing only God’s Truth and have lost all fear of man. 
I therefore do feel that God is with the movement of 
Non-co-operation. I have no special revelation of God’s 
will. My firm belief is that He reveals himself daily to 
every human being but we shut our ears to the ‘ still 
•small voice.’ We shut our eyes to the Pillar of Fire in 
front of us. I realise His omnipresence. And it is 
open to the writer to do likewise. 


BLASPHEMY 
BY M. K. Gandhi 
{July 13, 1921) 


A correspondent writes: — I regret very much to 
inform you, that one constantly sees pictures in which 
you and other leaders have been represented as Shri- 
krishna and Pandavas, respectively. Will you not use 
your influence to stop this, as it must hurt the religious 
feelings of many like myself, who consider Srikrishna 
to have been not merely agreatmanbut God incarnate?’ 
The correspondent has my fullest sympathy. I have 
not seen the pictures, but I hold it to be a blasphemy to 
represent me as Srikrishna. I claim to be a humble 
worker and no more among many in a great cause, 
■which can only be injured rather than advanced by 
^loridoation of its leaders. A cause has the best chance 
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of success, when it is examined and followed on its owni 
merits. Measures must always in a progressiYe society be 
held superior to men, who are after ail imperfect instru- 
ments working for their fulfilment. I would therefore 
urge, with all the strength at my command enthusiasts 
or enterprising businessmen to observe some sense of 
proportion and withdraw all such pictures, which like 
the one under notice are undoubtedly calculated to vround 
deep religious susceptibilities. 


MY AMBITION 
BY M. K. Gandhi 
{August 25, 1921) 

A persistent correspondent from Simla asks me whether 
I intend to found a sect or claim dirmity. I have ans* 
weredhimbya private letter. But he would have me 
make a public declaration for the sake of posterity. I 
should hare thought that I had in the strongest 
terms repudiated all claim to divinity, I claim to be a 
humble* servant of India and humanity and would like to 
die in the discharge of such service. I have no desire 
to found a sect. I am really too ambitious to be satisfied 
with a sect for a following fori represent no new Truths 
I endeavour to follow and represent > truth as I know it I 
do claim to throw a new light on many an old truth. I 
tope that this declaration will satisfy my inipiirer and 
others like him. 



THE GREAT TRIAL 

[The Trial of Mahatma Gandhi and 8jt Sanharlal 
Banker at the Government Circut House, Ahmeda- 
bad, on Saturday, ISth March, 1922, before G* N, 
Broomsfield Esq., L G. S., District and Sessions 
Judge, Ahmedabad.'l 

The trial opened at 12 noon on Saturday^ the 18th 
March, 1922. Hon. Sir. J, T. Strangman, Advocate- 
General, Bombay, assisted by A, C. Wild Esq., Legal 
Remembrancer to the Government of Bombay and Rao 
Bahadur Girdanlal, Public Prosecutor, conducted the 
prosecution. 

The accused were undefended. 

The Registrar of the Court read out the charges under 
S. 123-A., I. P. C., against Mr, Gandhi and Mr. Sankarlal 
Banker, and also the three articles — “ Tampering with 
Loyalty,” “ The Puzzle and its Solution,” and 
‘‘ Shaking the Manes” — published m the Young 
India on 29th Septr. *21, 15th Deer. ’21, and 23rd Febry. 
’22, respectively. 

The Judge said that the law required that the 
charges not only be read out but explained. In this case 
it would not be necessary tor him to say much by way of 
explanation. The charge in each case was that of bring- 
ing or attempting to bring mto hatred or contempt or 
exciting or attempting to excite disaffection towards His 
Majesty’s Government established by law in British 
India. Both the accused were charged with the three 
offences under section 124-A contained in the articles read 
out, written by Mr. Gandhi and printed by Mr, Banker. 

3-V 
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The words hatred and contempt were words, the meaning 
of which was sufficiently obvious. The word disaffection 
was defined under the section and they were told that 
disaffection included disloyalty and of feelings of enmity 
and the word used in the section had also been interpret- 
ed by the High Court of Bombay in a reported case as 
meaning political alienation of discontent, a spirit of 
disloyalty to Government or existing authority. 

The charges having been read out, the Judge called 
upon the accused to plead to the charge. He asked 
Mahatma Gandhi whether he pleaded guilty or claimed 
to be tried. 

Mahatma Gandhi : I plead guilty to all the charges. 
I observe that the King’s name has been omitted from the 
charges and it has been properly omitted. 

The Judge: Mr. Banker, do you plead guilty or do 
you claim to be tried ? 

Mr. Banker : — I plead guilty. 

Advocate-General Urges Trial 

Sir T. Strangman said under section 271, Criminal 
Procedure Code, it was open to the Judge to convict the 
accused on their pleas or to proceed with the trial. The 
section says : ' If the accused pleads guilty, the plea shall 
be regarded, and he may be convicted thereon’. The 
words were ‘may’, not ‘must’ He asked his honour to 
proceed with the trial. In the first instance the charges 
were of a serious character and in the second place it 
was highly desirable in the public interest that those 
charges should be fully and thoroughly investigated. He 
did not think it was necessary to labour further. From a 
further and narrower point of view that was in regard to 
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Ihe sentence it was obvious that the Judge could not 
dea! with the accused unless he had the full facts of the 
case before him. That was the view taken by the 
Bombay High Court, ([9 Bombay Law Reports, page 
356). That was an extreme case. [The Advocate- 
General then read out the case to the Court and it was 
in regard to a murder charge in which the accused was 
sentenced to be hanged.] Those remarks applied to the 
case, said Sir T. Strangman, and he again quoted 23 
Madras 151. It would be impossible to deal with the 
matter satisfactorily and also other matters which he 
would ask the Judge to take into account. On that 
ground also he would ask the Court to proceed with the 
trial. 

Court’s Reply. 

The Court said it could not aggree with what had 
been said. He had full discretion to convict on the plea 
if he thought proper to do so, and in this particular 
case nothing would be gained by going once more mto 
the evidence recorded by the committing Magistrate. As 
regards the question of the charges they would be fully 
investigated and as far as be was aware nothing more 
was needed to establish the offence going to show that 
Mr. Gandhi was responsible for those particulai articles. 
In the face of the plea it seemed to him that it would be 
futile to raise the point. 

As regards the question of sentence it W"ot without 
saying that from the time he knew that he was going to 
try the case, he had tried to consider the sentence and he 
was prepared to hear anything that the counsel might 
Jiave to say or Mr. Gandhi wished to say on the seiit-uce.. 
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He honestly did not believe that the mere recording of 
evidence m the trial which counsel has asked for would 
make a difference to them one way or the other. B.e^ 
therefore, proposed to accept the plea, 

Mahatma Gandhi smiled at this decision. 

The Judge said nothing further. It remained for him^ 
no doubt, to pass the sentence, and before doing so he 
liked to hear Sir T. Strangman. He was entitled to base 
his general remarks on the charges against the accused 
and on their pleas. 

Advocate-General’S Arguments, 

Sir T. Strangman : It will be difHcult to do so. I ask the 
court that the whole matter may be properly considered. 
If I stated what has happened before the committing 
Magistrate, then I can show that there are many things 
which are material to the question of the sentence. 

The first point, he said, he wanted to make out was 
that the matter which formed the subject of the present 
charges formed part of the campaign to spread disaffection 
openly and systematically, to render Government impos- 
sible and to overthrow it The earliest article that was 
put m from Young India was dated 23th May, 1921, 
which said that it was the duty of a non-co-operator to 
create disaffection towards the Government. Counsel then 
read out portions of articles written by Mr. Gandhi m 
Young India. 

Court said nevertheless it seemed to it that the court 
could accept a plea of the materials of which the sentence 
had to be based. 

Sir T. Strangman said the question of sentence was 
entirely for the court to decide. The court was always 
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entitled to deal in a more general manner in regard to the 
question of the sentence than the particular matter resul- 
ting in the conviction. He asked leave to refer to articles 
before the court and what result might have been produced 
if the trial had proceeded, in order to ascertain what the 
facts were. He was not going into any matter which 
involved a dispute. 

The Judge said there was not the least objection to 
his going into the charges in a general way. 

Sir T. Strangman said he wanted to show that these 
articles were not isolated. They formed part of an orga- 
nised campaign, but so far as Young India was 
.concerned they would show that from the year 1921. 
Counsel then read out an extract from the paper, dated 
June 8, on the duty of a non-co- operator which was to 
preach disaffection towards the existing Government for 
preparing the country for civil disobedience. Then in 
the same number there was an article on ** Disaffection, 
a Virtue,’* or something to that effect. Then there 
was an article on the 28tb of July, 1921, m which 
it was stated that “ we have to destroy the sys- 
tem,” Again on September 30, 1921, there was an 
article headed “ Punjab Prosecutions,” where it was 
stated that a non-co-operator worthy of his name should 
preach disaffection. That was all so far as Young 
India was concerned. They were earlier in date than 
the article ‘‘ Tampering with Loyalty” and it referred to 
the Governor of Bombay. Continuing, he said, the accus- 
ed was a man of high educational qualifications, and 
evidently from his writings a recognised leader. The 
barm that was likely to be caused was considerable. 
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They were the writings of an edncaled man and 
not the writings of an obscure man and the court 
must consider to what the results of a campaign of the 
nature disclosed in the writings must inevitably lead. 
They had examples before them m the last few months. 
He referred to the occurrences in Bombay last November 
and Chaun-Chaura leading to murder and destruction of 
propel ty, involving many people m misery and misfortune. 
It was true that in the course of those articles they would 
find non-violence was insisted upon as an item of the 
campaign and as an item of the creed. But what was the 
use of preaching non-violence when be preached disaffec- 
tion towards Government or openly instigated others to 
overthrow it ? The answer to that question appeared to 
them to come from Chaun-Chaura, Madras and Bombay. 
These were circumstances which he asked the court to 
take into account m sentencing the accused, and it would 
be for the court to consider those circumstances which 
must involve sentences of seventy. 

As regards the second accused his offence was lesser. 
He did the publication and he did not write. His offence 
nevertheless was a serious one. His instructions were 
that he was a man of means and he asked the court 
to impose a substantial fine in addition to such term of 
imprisonment as might be inflicted upon. He quoted 
section 10 of the Press Act as bearing on the question- of 
fine. When making a declaration, he said, a deposit of 
Rs. 1,000 to 10,000 was asked in many cases. 

Court : Mr. Gandhi, do you wish to make a statement 
on the question of sentence ? 

Mahatma Gandhi : I would like to make a statement. 
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Coort : Could you give it to me m writing to put it on 
record ? 

Mahatma Gandhi: I shall give it as soon as I finish 
reading it. 


MR. GANDHFS ORAL STATEMENT 

Before reading his written statement Mahatma Gandhi 
spoke a few words as introductory remarks to the whole 
statement. He said : Before I read this statement, I 
would like to state that I entirely endorsed the learned 
Advocate-General’s remarks in connection with my 
humble self. I think that he v/as entirely fair to me in 
all the statements that he has made, because it is very 
true and I have no desire whatsoever to conceal from this 
Court the fact that to preach disaffection towards the 
existing system of Government has become almost a 
passion with me. And the learned Advocate-General is 
also entirely in the right when he says that my preach- 
ing of disaffection did not commence with my connection 
with Young India but that it commenced much earlier 
and in the statement that I am about to read it will be 
my painful duty to admit before this Court that it com- 
menced much earlier than the period stated by the 
Advocate-General. It is the most painful duty with me 
but I have to discharge that duty knowing the respon- 
sibility that rested upon my shoulders. 

And I wish to endorse all the blame that the Advocate- 
General has thrown on my shoulders in conection with 
the Bombay occurrence, Madras occurrences, and the 
Chauri Chaura occurrences thinking over these things 
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deeply, and sleeping over them night after night and 
examining my heart, I have come to the conclusion that 
it IS impossible for me to disassociate myself from the 
diabolical crimes of Chauri Chaiira or the mad outrages 
of Bombay. He is quite right when he says that as a 
man of responsibility, a man having received a fair share 
of education, having had a fair share of experience of 
this world, I should know the consequence of every one 
of my acts. I knew them. I knew that I was playing 
with fire. I ran the risk and if I was set free, I would 
still do the same. I would be failing in my duty if I do 
not do so. I have felt it this morning that I would have 
failed in my duty if I did not say all what I said 
here just now. I wanted to avoid violence. Non- 
violence IS the first article of my faith. It is the last 
article of my faith. Bat I had to make my choice. I had 
either to submit to a system which I considered has done 
an irreparable harm to my country or incur the risk of 
the mad fury of my people bursting forth when they 
understood the truth from my lips, I know that my 
people have sometimes gone mad. I am deeply sorry for 
it ; and I am, therefore, here to submit not to a light 
penally but to the highest penalty. I do not ask for 
mercy. I do not plead any extenuating act. I am here, 
therefore, to invite and submit to the highest penaltv that 
can be inflicted upon me for what in law is a deliberate 
crime and what appears to me to be the highest duty of 
a citizen. The only course open to you, Mr. Judge, is, 
as I am just going to say in my statement, either to resign 
your post or inflict on me the severest penalty if you be- 
lieve that the system and law you are assisting to ad- 
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minister are good for the people, I do not expect that 
kind of conversion. But by the time I have finished 
with my statement you will, perhaps, have a glimpse of 
what IS raging within my breast to run this maddest risk 
which a sane man can run. 

Mr. Banker’s Statement 
Mr. Shankarlal Banker made the following statement: — 
I only want to say that I had the privilege of printing 
these articles and I plead guilty to the charge. I have 
got nothing to say as regards the sentence. 


MR. GANDHI’S WRITTEN STATEMENT 

I owe it perhaps to the Indian public and to the public 
in England to placate which this prosecution is mainly 
taken up that I should explain why from a staunch loya- 
list and co-operator I have become an uncompromising 
disaffectionist and non-co-operator. To the court too I 
should say why I plead guilty to the charge of promoting 
disaffection towards the Government established by law 
in India. 

My public life began in 1893 in South Africa in troub- 
led weather. My first contact with British authority in 
that country was not of a happy character. I discovered 
-that as a man and an Indian I had no rights. On the con- 
trary I discovered that I had no rights as a man because 
I was an Indian. 

But I was not baffled. I thought that this treatment of 
Indians was an excrescence upon a system that was 
intrinsically and mainly good. I gave the Govenment 
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my voluntary and hearty co-operation, criticising it 
in full where I felt it was faulty but never wishing its 
destruction. 

Consequently when the existence of the Empire was 
threatened in 1899 by the Boer challenge, I offered my 
services to it, raised a volunteer ambulance corps and 
served at several actions that took place for the relief of 
Ladysmith. Similarly in 1906 at the time of the Zulu 
revolt I raised a stretcher-bearer party and served till the 
end of the * rebellion’. On both these occasions I received 
medals and was even mentioned in despatches. For my 
work in South Africa I was given by Lord Hardinge a 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal. When the war broke out 
in 1914 between England and Germany I raised a volun- 
teer ambulance corps in London consisting of the then 
resident Indians m London, chiefly students. Its work 
was acknowledged by the authorities to be valuable. 
Lastly in India when a special appeal was made at the 
War Conference in Delhi in 1917 by Lord Chelmsford for 
recruits, I struggled at the cost of my health to raise a 
corps in Kheda and the response was being made when 
the hostilities ceased and orders were received that no 
more recruits were wanted. In all these efforts at service 
I was actuated by the belief that it was possible by such 
services to gain a status of full equality in the Empire 
for my countrymen. 

The first shock came in the shape of the Rowlatt Act, 
a law designed to rob the people of all real freedom. I 
felt called upon to lead an intensive agitation against it. 
Then followed the Punjab horrors beginning with the 
massacre at Jallianwala Bagh and culminating in craw- 
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ling orders, public floggings and other indescribable 
humiliations. I discovered too that the plighted word of 
the Prime Minister to the Mussalmans of India regarding 
the integrity of Turkey and the holy places of Islam was 
not likely to be fulfilled. But in spite of the foreboding 
and the grave warnings of friends, at the Amritsar Con- 
gress in 1919 I fought for co-operation and working the 
Montagu-Chclmsford reforms, hoping that the Prime 
Minister would redeem his promise to the Indian Mussal- 
mans, that the Punjab wound would be healed and that 
the reforms inadequate and unsatisfactory though they 
were, marked a new era of hope in the life of India. 

But all that hope was shattered. The Khilafat promise 
was not to be redeemed. The Punjab crime was white- 
washed and most culprits went not only unpunished but 
remained in service and some continued to draw pensions 
from the Indian revenue, and in some cases were even 
rewarded. I saw too that not only did the reforms not 
mark a change of heart, but they were only a method of 
further draining India of her wealth and of prolonging 
her servitude. 

I came reluctantly to the conclusion that the British 
connection had made India more helpless than she ever 
was before, politically and economically. A disarmed 
India has no power of resistance against any aggressor if 
she wanted to engage in an armed conflict with him. So 
much IS this the case that some of our best men consider 
that India must take generations before she can achieve 
the Dominion status. She has become so poor that she 
has little power of resisting faminies. Before the British 
advent India spun and wove in her millions of cottages 
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just the supplement she needed for adding to her 
meagre agricultural resources. The cottage industry, 
so vital for India’s existence, has been rained by incre- 
dibly heartless and inhuman processes as described by 
English witnesses. Little do town-dwellers know how 
the semi-starved masses of Indians are slowly sinking to 
lifelessness. Little do they know that their miserable 
comfort represents the brokerage they get for the work 
they do for the foreign exploiter, that the profits and the 
brokerage are sucked from the masses. Little do they 
realise that the Government established by law in British 
India is earned on for this exploitation of the nasses. No 
sophistry, no jugglery in figures can explain away the 
evidence the skeletons in many villages present to the 
naked eye. I have no doubt whatsoever that both Eng- 
land and die town-dwellers of India will have to answer, 
it there is God above, for this crime against humanity 
which is perhaps unequalled in history. The law itself 
in this country has been used to serve the foreign ex- 
ploiter. My unbiassed exammination of the Punjab 
Martial Law cases has led me to believe that at least 
ninety-five per cent, of convictions were wholly bad. My 
experience of political cases in India leads me to the 
conclusion that in nine out of every ten the condemned 
men were totally innocent. Their crime consisted in love 
of their country In ninety-nine cases out of hundred 
justice has been denied to Indians as against Euro- 
peans in the Court of India. This is not an exag- 
gerated picture. It is the experience of almost 
every Indian who has had anything to do with such 
^cases. In my opinion the administration of the law 
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is thus prostituted consciously or unconsciously for the 
benefit of the exploiter. 

The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and their 
Indian associates in the administration of the country do 
not know that they are engaged in the crime I have 
attempted to describe. I am satisfied that many English 
and Indian officials honestly believe that they are ad- 
ministering one of the best systems devised in the world 
and that India is making steady though slow progress. 
They do not know that a subtle but effective system of 
terrorism and an organised display of force on the one 
hand and the deprivation of all powers of retaliation or 
self-defence on the other have emasculated the people 
and induced in them the habit of simulation. This 
awful habit has added to the ignorance and the self- 
deception of the administrators. Section 124-A under 
which I am happily charged is perhaps the prince among 
the political sections of the Indian Penal Code 
designed to suppress the liberty of the citizen. Affection 
cannot be manufactured or regulated by law. If one 
has no affection for a person or thing one should be free 
to give the fullest expression to his disaffection so long as 
he does not contemplate, promote or incite to violence. 
But the section under which Mr. Banker and I are 
charged is one under which mere promotion of disaffec- 
tion is a crime. I have studied some of the cases tried 
under it, and I know that jsome of the most loved of 
India’s patriots have been convicted under it. I consider 
it a privilege therefore to be charged under it. I have en- 
deavoured to give in their briefest outline the reasons for 
my disaffection. I have no personal ill-will against any 
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single administrator, much less can I have any dis- 
affection towards the King’s person. But I hold it to be 
a virtue to be disaffected towards a Government which in 
its totality has done more harm to India than any previ- 
ous system. India is less manly under the British rule 
than she ever was before, Holding such a belief I 
consider it to be a sin to have affection for the system. 
And it has been a precious privilege for me to be 
able to write what I have m the various articles tendered 
in evidence against me. 

In fact I believe that I have rendered a service to 
India and England by showing m non-co-operation the 
way out of the unnatural state in which both are living. 
In my humble opinion, non-co-operation with evil is as 
much a duty as is co-operation with good. But in the 
past, non-co-operation has been deliberately expressed m 
violence to the evil-doer. I am endeavouring to show to 
my countrymen that violent non-co-operation only multi- 
plies evil and that as evil can only be sustained by vio- 
lence, Withdrawal of support of evil requires complete ab- 
stention from violence. Non-violence implies voluntary 
submission to the penalty for non-co-operation with evil, 
I am here, therefore, to invite and submit cheerfully to 
the highest penalty that can be inflicted upon me for 
what in law is a deliberate crime and what appears to 
me to be the highest duty of a citizen. The only course 
open to you, the Judge and the Assessors, is either to 
resign your posts and thus dissociate yourselves from evil 
if you feel that the law you are called to administer is 
an evil and that in reality I am innocent, or to inflict 
on me the severest penalty if you believe that the system 
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and the law you are assisting to administer are good for 
the people of this country and that my activity is there- 
fore injurious to the public weal. 


THE JUDGMENT 

The following is the full text of the judgment : — 

Mr. Gandhi, you have made my task easy one way by 
pleading guilty to the charge. Nevertheless, what remains 
namely, the determination of a just sentence is perhaps 
as difficult a pioposition as a judge in this country 
could have to face. The law is no respecter of persons. 
Nevertheless, it will be impossible to ignore the fact that 
you are m a different category from any person I have 
ever tried or am likely to have to try. It would be im- 
possible to ignore the fact that in the eyes of millions of 
your countrymen you are a great patriot and a great 
leader. Even those who differ from you in politics look 
upon you as a man of high ideals and of noble and of even 
saintly life. I have to deal with you in one character 
only. It IS not my duty and I do not presume to judge or 
criticise you m any other character. It is my duty to 
judge you as a man subject to the law who has by his 
own admission broken the law and committed, what to 
an ordinary man must appear to be grave offences against 
the State. I do not forget that you have consistently 
preached against violence and that you have on many 
occasions, as I am willing to believe, done much to pre- 
vent violence, But having regard to the nature of political 
teaching and the nature of many of those to whom it was 
addressed, how you could have continued to believe that 
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violence would not be the inevitable consequence, it passes 
m3' capacit}' to understand. There are probabl}? few 
people in India who do not sincerely regret that you should 
have made it impossible for any Government to leave you 
at liberty. But it is so. I am trying to balance what is 
due to you against what appears to me to be necessary in 
the interest of the public, and I propose in passing sen- 
tence to follow the precedent of a case in many respects 
similar to this case that was decided some twelve years 
ago. I mean the case against Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
under the same section. The sentence that was passed up on 
him as it finally stood was a sentence of simple imprison- 
ment for SIX years. You will not consider it unreasonable, 
I think, that you should be classed with Mr. Tilak. That 
is a sentence of two years’ simple imprisonment on each 
count of the charge, six years m all which I feel it my 
duty to pass upon you ; and I should like to say in doing 
so that if the course of events in India should make it 
possible for the Government to reduce the period and 
release you no one will be better pleased than I. 

The Judge, then, addressing to Mr. Banker, said 

I assume you have been to a large extent under the 
influence of your chief The sentence that I propose to 
pass upon you is simple imprisonment for six months each 
of the first two counts, that is to say, simple imprisonment 
for one year, and a fine of thousand rupees on the third 
count with SIX months’ simple imprisonment in default. 

MR. GANDHI’S REPLY 

Mahatma Gandhi said : — I would say one word since you 
have done me the honour of recalling the trial of the late 
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Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak. I just want to say 
that I consider it to be the proudest privilege and honour 
to be associated with his name. So far as the sentence 
itself is concerned I certainly consider that it is as light as 
any judge would inflict on me and so far as the whole 
proceedings are concerned I must say that I could not have 
expected greater courtesy. 





APPENDIX 


[The following are the three articles published in Young India* ^ 
for which Mahatma Gandhi and Mr, Banker were charged ] 

(A) TAMPERING WITH LOYALTY 
By M. K. Gandhi 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay had warned the public some- 
time ago, that he ‘ meant bnsmess’, that he was not going to tolerate the 
speeches that were being made In his note on the Ali Brothers and 
others he has made clear his meaning The Ah Brothers are to be charg- 
ed with having tamoered with the loyalty of the sepoy and with having 
uttered sedition. I must confess, that I was not prepared for the revela- 
tion of such hopeless ignorance on the part of the Governor of Bombay 
It is evident that he has not foUowed the course of Indian History during 
the past twelve months He evidently does not know, that the National 
Congress began to tamper with the loyalty of tbe sepoy m September 
last year, that the Central Khilafat Committee began it earlier still, for I 
must be permitted to take the credit or the odium of suggesting, that India 
had a right openly to tell the sepoy an! everyone who served the Govern- 
ment in any capacity whatsoever, that he participated in the wrongs done 
by Ihe Government. The Conference at Karachi merely repeated the 
Congress declaration in terms of Islam, but speaking for Hinduism and 
speaking for nationalism I have no hesitation in saying, that it is sinful for 
anyone, either as soldier or civilian, to serve this Government which has 
proved treacherous to the Mussalmans of India and which had been guilty 
of the inburaamties of the Punjab I have «aid this from many a platform 
in the presence of sepoys. And I if have not asked individual sepoys to 
come out, it has not been due to want of will but of ability to support 
them, I have not hesitated to tell the sepoy, that if he could leave the 
service and support himself without the Congress or the Khilafat aid, he 
should leave at once. And I promise, that as soon as the spinning 
wheel finds an abiding place in every home and Indians begin to feel 
that weaving gives anybody any day an honourable livelihood, I 
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shall not hesitate, at the peril of temg shot to ask the Indian sepoy 
individually to lea%'e his service and become a weaver. For, has 
not the sepoy been used to bold India under subjection, has he not been 
used to murder iimcceni people at jalliao^ala Eagh, has he not Leen used 
to drive away innocent men, women and children during that dreadful 
night at Chandpur, has he not been used to subjugate the proud Arab 
of Mesopotamia, has he not been utilised to crush the Egyptians^ How 
can any Indian having a spark of humanity m him and any Mussalman 
having any pride m his religion feel otherwise than as the Ah Brothers have 
done ^ The sepoy has been used more often as a hired assassin than as a 
soldier defending the liberty or the honour of the weak and the helpless. 
The Governoi has pandered to the basest in us by telling us what would 
have happened m Malabar but for the British scldier or sepoy* I venture 
to inform His Excellercy, that Malabar Hindus would have fared better 
without the Bruish tayonet, ibat Hindus and Mussalmans would have 
jointly appeased the Moplahs that possibly there being no Khilafat 
question there would have been no Moplah not at all, that at the worst 
supposing that Mussalmans had common cause with the Moplahs, 
Hinduism would have relied upon us creed of non-violence and turned 
every Mussalman into a friend, or Hindu valour would have been tested 
and tried The Governor of Bombay has done a disservice to himself 
and his cause (whatever It might bej, by fomenting Hindu Mussalman 
disunion, and has insulted the Hindus, by letting them infer from his 
note, that Hindus are helpless creatures unable to die for or defend their 
hearth, home or religion. If however the Governor is right m his 
assumptions, the sooner the Hindus die out, the better for humanity. 
But let me remind His Ejicellency, that he has pronounced the greatest 
condemnation upon British rule, m that it finds Indians to-day devoid of 
enough manliness to defend themselves against looters, whether they are 
Moplahs, Mussalmans oy infuriated Hindu of Arrah. 

His Excellency’s reference to the sedition of Ah Brothers is only less 
pardonable than his reference to the tampering. For he must know, that 
sedition has become the creed of the Congress Every non -co-operator 
is pledged to preach disafiection towards the Government established by 
law. Non-co-operation, though a religious and strictly moral movement 
deliberately aims at the overthrow of the Government, and is therefore 
legally seditious in terms of the Indian Penal Code. But this is no 
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new discovery. Lord Chslmsford knew it , Lord Reading knows it. 
It is unthinkable that the Governor of Bombay does not know it. It was 
common cause that so long as the movement remained non-violent, 
nothing would be done to interfere with it , 

But It may be urged, that the Government has a right to change its 
policy when it finis, that the movement is really threatening its very 
existence as a system. I do not deny its right. I object to the Governor’s 
note, because it is so worded as to let the unknowing public think, that 
tampering with the loyalty of the sepoy aid sedition were fresh crimes 
committed by the Ah Arothers and brought for the first time to His 
Excellency’s notice. 

However the duty of the Congress and Khilafat workers is clear. We 
ask for no quarter , we expect none from the Government, we did not 
solicit the promise of immunity from prison so long as we remained non- 
violent We may not now complain, if we are imprisoned for sedition. 
Therefore ^ur self-respect and our pledge require us to remain calm, un- 
perturbed and non»violent. We have our appointed course to follow. We 
must reiterate from a thousand platforms the formula of the Ah Brothers 
regarding the sepoys, and we must spread disaffection openly and system- 
atically till it pleases the Government to arrest us. And this we do, not 
by way of angry retaliation, but because it is our Dharma We must 
wear Khadi even as the Brothers have worn it, and spread the Gospel of 
Swadeshi. The Mussalmans must collect for Smyrna relief and the Angora 
Government We must spread like the All Brothers the Gospel of Hindu — 
Muslim Unity and of non-violence for the purpose of attaining Swaraj and 
the redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. 

We have almost reached the crisis It is well with a patient who survi- 
ves a crisis. If on the one hand we remain firm as a rock in the presence 
of danger, and on the other observe the greatest self-restraint, we shall 
certainly attain our end this very year. 

Young India, September 29, 


(B) A PUZZLE AND ITS SOLUTION 
BY M. K. Gandhi 

Lord Reading is puzzled and perplexed. Speaking in reply to the 
addresses from the British Indian Association and the Bengal National 
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Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta, His Excellency said, " I confess that 
when I contemplate the activities of a section thi community, I find 
myself still, no twithstaneing persistent study ever since I have been in 
India, puzzled aod perplexed. I ask myself what purpose is served 
by flagrant breaches of the law for the purpose of challenging 
the Government and in order to compel arrest?” The answer 
was partly given by Pandit Motilal Nehru when he said on being arrested 
that he was being taken to the house of freedom. We seek arrest 
because the so-called freedom is slavery, We are challenging the 
might of this Government because we consider its 'activity to 
be wholly evil. We want to overthrow the Government. We want to 
compel its submission to the people’s will We desire to show that the 
Government exists to serve the people, not the people the Government, 
Free life under the Government has become intolerable, for the price 
exacted for the retention of freedom is unconseioaa bly great Whether 
we are one or many, we must refuse to purchase freedom at the cost of 
our self-respect or our cherished convictions. I have known evenPlfltle 
children become unbending when an attempt has been made to cross their 
declared purpose, be it ever so flimsy in the estimation of their parents. 

Lord Reading must clearly understand that the non-co-operators are 
at war with the Government. They have declared rebellion against it in 
as much as it has committed a breach of faith with the Mussalmans, it 
has humiliated the Punjab and it insists upon imposing its will upon the 
people and refuses to repair the breach and repent of the wrong done in 
the Punjab 

There were two ways open to the people, the way of armed rebellion 
and the way of peaceful revolt. Non-co operators have chosen, some out 
of weakness, some out of strength, the way of peace, ». e., voluntary 
suflermg 

If the people are behind the suflerers. the Government must yield or 
be overthrown. If the people are not with them they have at least the 
satisfaction of not having sold their freedom. In an armed conflict the 
more violent is generally the victor. The way of peace and suffering is 
the quickest method of cultivating public opinion, and therefore when 
Victory IS attained it is for what the world regards as Truth. Bred in the 
atmosphere of law courts, Lord Reading finds it difficult to appreciate 
the peaceful resistance to authority. His Excellency will learn by the 
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time the conflict is over that there is a higher court, than courts of justice 
and that is the court of conscience. It supersedes all other courts, 

Lord Reading is welcome to treat all the sufferers as lunatics, who do 
not know their own interest. He is entitled therefore to put them out of 
harm’s way. It is an arrangement that entirely suits the lunatics and it is 
an idea! situation if it also suits the Government. He will have cause to 
complain if having courted imprisonment, non-co-operators fret and fume 
CMC ‘ whine for favours’ as Lalaji puts it. The strength of a non-co-operator 
lies m his going to gaol uncomplainingly. He loses his case if having 
courted imprisonment he begins to grumble immediately his courtship 
is rev/arded. 

The threats used by This Excellency ary unbecoming. This is a fight to 
the finish- It is a conflict betv,een the reign of violence and of public opi- 
nion. Those 'who are fighting for the latter are determined to submit cc 
any violence rather than surrender their opinion. (Dec. 15, 1921 1 


(C) SHAKING THE MANES 
By M. K. Gandhi 

How can there be any compromise whilst the British Lion continues 
to shake his gory claws in our faces ^ Lord Birkenhead reminds us that 
Britain has lost none of her hard fibre. Mr Montagu tells us m the 
plainest language that the British are the most determined nation in the 
world, who will brook no interference with their purpose Let me quote 
the exact words telegraphed by Reuter — 

“If the existence of our Empire were challenged, the discharge of 
responsibilities of the British Government to India prevented and 
demands were made in the very mistaken belief that we comtemplated 
£«treat from India — then India would not challenge with success the most 
determined people in the world, who would once again answ^er the 
challenge with all the vigour and determination at its command”. 

Both Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Montagu little know that India is pre- 
pared for all the hard fibre that can be transported across the seas and 
that her challenge was issued ip the September of 1920 at Calcutta that 
India would be satisfied with nothing less than Swaraj and full redress of 
the Khiiafat and the Punjab wrongs. This does involve the existence of 
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the * Empire ’ and if the present custodians of the British Empire 
are not satisfied with its quiet transformation into a true Common- 
wealth of free nations, K.ach uith equal rights and each having 
the power to secede at will from an honourable and friendly partnership, 
all the determination and vigour of ‘the most determined people mthe 
world’ and the ‘hard fibre’ will have to be spent m India in a vain effort to 
crush the spirit that has risen and that will neither bend nor break It is 
true that we have no ‘hard fibre* The nce-eatmg. puny millions of India 
seem to have resolved upon achieving their owndestiny without any further 
tutelage and without arms In the Lokamanya’s language it is their 
‘birthright’, and they will have it in spite of the ‘hard fibre’ and m spite 
of the vigour and determination with which it may be administered. 
India cannot and will not answer this insolence with insolence, but if she 
remains true to her pledge, her prayer to God to be delivered from such a 
scourge will ceramly not go m vam No empire intoxicated with red wine 
of power and plunder of weaker races has yet lived long in this world and 
this British Empire, which is based npon organised exploitation of physi- 
cally weaker races of the earth and upon a continuous exhibition of brute 
force, cannot live if there IS a just Goi ruling the umvesse. Little do 
these so-called representatives of the British nation realise that India has 
already given many of her bes*- men to be dealt with by the British * hard 
fibre’^ Had Chaun Cbaura not interrupted the even course of the national 
sacrifice, there would have been still greater and more delectsble offerings 
placed before the Lion, but God had willed it otherwise. There is nothing, 
however, to prevent all those representatives m Downing Street and 
Whitehall from doing their worst. I am aware that I have written strongly 
about the insolent threat that his come from across the seas, but it is 
high time that the British people were made to realise that the fight that 
was commenced in 1920 is a fight to the finish, whether it lasts one 
month or one year or manv months or mary years and whether the 
representatives of Britain re-enact all the indescribable y'*gi.cs of 
the Mutiny days with redoubled force or whether they do not. I shall 
only hope and pray that God will give India sufficient humility and 
sufficient strength to remain non-violent to the end Submission to the 
insolent challenges that are cabled out on due occasions is now an utter 
impiissibility. (Feb. 23, 1922.) 
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